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1 Pocock I Pocock 
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POCOCK., Sm GEORGE (1706--1792), will, into a large ship. His interest pre- 
admiral, born on 0 March 1700, was son of vailed ; he was appointed to the Sutherland, 
Thomas Pocock, F.R..S., chaplain in the of 50 guns, and sent for a cruise in the Bay- 
navy, by his -wife, a daughter of James of Biscay and on the noi-th coast of Spain. 
Master of East Langdon in Kent, and sister In 1744 he convoyed the African trade to 
of Margaret, wife of George Byng, viscount Cape Coast Castle, and brought home the 
Torrln^on [q. v.l In 1718 he entered the East India ships from St. Helena. In 1746 he 
navy under the charge of his uncle, Streyn- again took out the African trade, and, cross- 
sham Master [q. v.], on board the Superbe, in ing over to the West Indies, joined Oom- 
whioh ho was present in the battle of Cape modore Pitzroy Henry Lee [q. v.l, with whom, 
Passaro. He was afterwards for three years and afterwards with^ Commodore Edward 
in the Looe, with Captain George Prothero, Leggo [q. v.],^ he continued on the Leeward 
for a year in the Prince Frederick, and Islands station. On Legge’s death, on 
another in the Argyle; and passed his ex- 18 Sept. 1747, lie succeeded to the chief 
amination on 19 Ariril 1726, From 7 Doc. command. Shortly afterwards, a letter from 
1726 to May 1728 he was lieutenant of the Sir Edward (afterwards Lord) Hawke [q. v.] 
Burford, with the Hon. Charles Stewart; giving him the news of the victory over 
afterwards in the Romney, with Charles L'Etonduere on 14 Oct., warned him to 
Brown fq. v.l ; in the Canterbury, with Ed- look out for the convoy which had escaped 
mund Hook, in the fleet in the Mediter- (Bctebows, Zifo of ICctwke,^ p. 186). Ihis 
rauean, under Sir Charles Wager [q. v.l ; in ne^ did with such good effect that about 
the Namur, carrying Wager’s flag; and, on thirty of the ships foil into his hands, and 
26 Feb. 1 783-4/ho was promoted to be com- some ten more wore picked up by the priva- 
mander of the Bridgwater fireship. On teers. Early in May 1748 he was relieved 
1 Aug, 1788 he was posted to the Aldborough by Rear-admiral Henry Osborne or Osborn 
frigate, attached to the fleet in the Medi- Fq. v.], and returned to England in the fol- 
terranean under Rear-admiral Nicholas Had- lowing August. For the next four years ho 
dock [q. v.l The Aldborough was paid off resided in St. James’s Street, and in July 
at Deptford in December 1741, and early in 1762 was appointed to the Cumberland on 
the following year Pocock was appointed to the home station. In January 1764 he 
the Woolwich of 40 guns, which he com- commissioned the Eagle, and in March sailed 
mandod in the Channel during the year. In for the East Indies, with the squadron under 
January 1742-3 he was moved mto the the command of Rear-admiral Charles Wat- 
80-gun ship Shrewsbury, much against his son [q. y.] The squadron put into Kinsalo, 
will, the smaller ship being, he considered, where, in a violent gale, the Eagle parted 
more advantageous in time of war. During her cables, fell on board the Bristol, and was 
the few weeks ho was in the Shrewsbury ho only saved from going on shore by cutting 
occupied himself in pointing out her delects away her masts. The two ships were con- 
in writing to his cousin, Lord Torrington, sequently left behind when the squadron 
and complained of being moved, against his sailed, and Pocock was ordered to take them 
VOL. XLVX. ^ 
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to Plymoiitli to refit. He was not ablo to 
reacli Plymouth till 15 April, and a few days 
later he and his ship's company were tunuul 
over to the Cumberland, ui which he went 
rtut to the East Indies. 

On 4 Peh. 1756 he was promoted to bo 
rear-admiral of the white, and, hoisting* his 
flag onboard the Cumberland, remained with 
Watson as second in command. On 8 iJec. 
1756 he was advanced to the rank of vice- 
admiral, and, on Watson's death on 16 Aug. 
1757, succeeded to the chief command, At 
Madras, in March 1758, ho was joined by 
Commodore Charles Steevons [q.v.], and,^ 
having moved his flag to the Yarmouth of 
64 guns, he put to sea on 17 April, his 
squadron now consisting of seven small ships 
of the line, ships of 64, 60, or 50 gnus, ( )n 
the 29th, off Port St. David, he fell in with 
the French squadron of about the same 
nominal force, all being French East India 
company’s ships, except the one 74-gun ship 
which carried the broad-pennant of Oomt-o 
d’Ach6. Pocock led the attack as prescribtsd 
by the English ^ Fighting Instructions.’ An 
indecisive action followed, the Frtmch prac- 
tising the familiar manoeuvre of withdrawing 
in succession and reforming their line to lee- 
ward. Battles fought in this manner never 
led to any satisfactory result. It generally 
happened that some of the English ships wore 
unable to get into action in time; and on 
this occasion, as on many others, the cap- 
tains of the rearmost ships were accused of 
misconduct. Three were tried by court- 
martial, found guilty of not using all possi- 
ble means to bring their ships into action, and 
severally sentenced to bo dismissed from thu 
ship, to lose one year’s seniority, and to bo 
cashiered. The court failed to recogniso 
that the manoeuvre required of them was 
practically impossible {Minutes of t/ie Courts- 
martial^ vol. xxxviii.) 

On 1 Aug. the two squadrons were again 
in sight of each other off Tranquebar, the 
French, with two 74-gun ships, having a 
considerable nominal superiority. It was 
not, however, till the 3rd that Pocock suc- 
ceeded in bringing them to action, and then 
in the same manner and with the same 
indecisive result. The French then went 
to Mauritius, and Pocock, having wintered 
at Bombay, returned to the Coromandel 
coast in the following spring. The French 
fleet of eleven ships did not come on the 
coast till the end of August, and on 2 Sept, 
it was sighted by the English, After losing 
it in a fog, and finding it again on the 
8th, off Pondicherry, on the 10th Pocock 
brought it to action, but again in the manner 
prescribed by the ‘Fighting Instructions,’ 


and with nnsatiisthctory n'HtjltH. The 
ing was more siwf're than in ihi' previnus 
actions ; on ))oth sidt's many num wen* 
and woutnltMl, ami tlu^ sliipn wimm* mimh 
shattered, but no advantage was gained by 
either party. Tluit t!u» pri/.e^ of vi(*tnry 
finally remained with the English was dno 
not to I’oeoek andtlu' Knst Itidtan sipmdron, 
but to the coursi' of the war in Enropeati 
waters. In the followitig year Poenek re- 
turned to Englnml, arri\inp; in the Ibvwim 
on 22 Sept. ()ti6Mayl7<U he was nomi- 
nated a kniglit of the* Dal h, and about the 
►Sfimo tune was promoted to be admiral of 
the blue. 

In February 1762 he was aj>ptunted eom- 
mander-in-ehmf of ‘a seeret- e\]aHlitit)tt,’ 
destined, in faet, for tlu' reduet but id' Iln- 
vamijWhieh saibal frotn Suit luuiil <m h Mundt,^ 
the land ierciis lahig umh'r tin' i’ounnnnil tif 
tln^ Earl of Alla'tnarli'lsee K i; mu it., Cue lain, 


t h ird E A R h o v A u\ M m ah i . M 1. < > n 2t 1 A pri 1 i t* 

arrived at Ma,rtitiitpu',saih»d again on 6 May, 
and, taking the shorti'r though ilangiMamH 
route on tluumrth sith' of Cuba, umler t he 
(dlieiimt piletngi^ of Capiaiu .bdtn Elphii\- 
stim [q. v.jjliindi'd Allanuarh' and tlu' irtutps 
six miles to tln^ (Mistwaril «>! Havana on 
7 June, nndtu’ tlm iinnu‘diatii eondnet of 
Oommodoro Kt'ppid, Alla‘niarb‘’M Imdlier 
[see Km»i»nn, Anutwrii.H, N'tseouNT Kmhimii.J. 
The siege-works w<‘rt'- at one<i etuntneneed, 
A largo body of seamen wtu’e put on shnr«', 
and ^ Wisre extrmmdy ust'ful in laiuling the 
cannon and ordnaiuas HtiU’i's of all kimls, 
manning the batlnrh'S, making faseines, ami 
in HUp[)lying tlu' army with watm* ' t Buatson, 
ii. 547). By the 6bth tlu^ batteries werii 
ready, and on 1 July opi'mal a heavy fir<*, 
supported by tlmsi ships of the lims ttmliW 
the iimnediato ctnnmaml iJiJaptain UiU’Viy 
of thii Dragon, The MiU'o was rntguged, 
but, after Hi)tne six hours, the ships weiM^ 
obligiul to haul out of mdiiui, two td* llnuu 
—the Cambridge and the Dragon - having 
flUBtained heavy loss and much dainagi? [nm 
irmtvJiY, AuoirsTtm dotiN, third Eahh ijr 
BH iBTonj. After this tlm wtirk of th<^ tltmt 
was mainly limittul to priwmitiing any imnui- 
ment on the nart of tlu^ Suanislt ships 
which might otnerwlse have idletdaially hin- 
dered the English works. Th<^ Ertglish 
batteries gradually Hubdued ihei mnnnyVtirii. 
though the Spaniards were matt anally ttMsisttnl 
by the climate, whitdi Tendertal tluiexpostirti 
and fatigue very deadly. By 3 July mms 
than half of the army, and soJno thrta'i thiui- 
sand seamen, were down with HittknesH. 
Under all diflicultii'S, however, the siege was 
persevered with, The hi ora -waH taken by 
etom on 30 July, and on 13 Aug, thu town, 
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•witli all its dependencies and tlie men-of- 
war in the harbour — to the number of twelve 
ships of the line, besides smaller vessels — 
surrendered by capitulation. The money 
value of the prize was enormous. The share 
of Pocock alone, as naval commander-in- 
chief, was 122,697^. 10^. 6r^. ; that of Albe- 
marle was the same. In November Pocock 
delivered over the command to Keppcl, who 
had iuat been promoted to fla^ rank, and 
sailed for Enfjland with five ships of the 
line, several of the prizes, and some fifty of 
the transports. The voyage was an unfor- 
tunate one. Two of the line-of-battlc ships, 
worn out and rotten, foundered in the open 
sea, though happily without loss of life. 
Two others had to thx*ow all their guns over- 
board, and with great difficulty reached Ivin- 
salo. Twelve or the transports went down 
in a gale ; many were wrecked in the Chan- 
nel, with the loss of most of their crews; 
and, in those ships which eventually got 
safe in, a large proportion of the men died, 
worn out with fatigue, hunger, thirst, and 
cold. Pocock, in the Namur, arrived at 
Spithead on 18 Jan. 1768. 

He had no further service, and in a letter 
to the admiralty, dated 11 Sept. 1766, stated 
that ‘ the king had been pleased to grant his 
request of resigning his flag,’ and desired 
that ^ his name might be stnicli: off the list 
of adinmils,’ which was accordingly done. 
It was generally boliovod that this was in 
disgust at the appointment of Sir Charles 
Saunders [q. v.], his junior, to be fimt lord of 
the admiralty. Alfliough Saunders’s patent, 
which was dated 1/3 Sept., may have been the 
deciding reason, the prospect of continued 
peace, his large fortune, and a wish not to 
stand in the way of his poorer friends doubt- 
hiss had tlioir woiglit. llo died at his house 
in Ourzon Street, Mayfair, on 8 April 1792, 
and was buried at Twickenham. A monu- 
ment to his memory is in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Pocock married in November 1763 Sophia 
Pitt, daughter of George Francis Drake, 
granddaughter of Sir Francis Drake of Buck- 
land Monachonim, D(wonsliire, third baronet, 
and widow of Commodore Digby Dent, and 
by her left issue a daughter and one son, 
(George (1766-1840'), created a baronet at 
the coronation of Georp IV. A portrait 
belongs to the family. The face is that of a 
young man, and it would seem probable that 
the nbbon of tho Bath was painted in many 
years after the portrait was taken. Two en- 
gravings, one by J. S. Miller, are mentioned 
by Bromley. 

[Oharnock’s Biogr. Nar. iv. 383 ; Kaval 
Chronicle portrait) > viii. 441, xxi, 491; 


Beatson’s Nav. and Mil. Memoirs, vol. h.; 
Grent. Mag. 1866, ii. 546; Burke’s Peerage and 
Baronetage ; Official Letters and other docu- 
ments in the Public Becord Office ; La Marine 
fran^aise sous le Bfegne de Louis XV, par H. 
Eivi^re ; Batailles navales de la France, par 0. 
Troude, vol. i,] J. K. L, 

POCOCK, ISAAC (1782-1835), painter 
and dramatist, born in Bristol on 2 March 
1782, was eldest son of Nicholas Pocock 
[q. V.], marine painter, by Ann, daughter of 
John Evans of Bristol. William Innes Pocock 
(q. V.] was his brother. Isaac inherited his 
lather’s artistic talents, and about 1798 be- 
came a pupil of Romney. After Romney’s 
death he studied under SirWiUiamBeechoy 
[q. V.) He acquired something of the dis- 
tinctive style of each of his masters. William 
Hayley’s son, Thomas Alphonso Hay ley, was 
a fellow student under Romney, and in 
February 1799 Pocock accompanied Romney 
on a month’s visit to the elder Hay ley at 
Eartham. During this visit Romney made 
drawings of his two pupils, and Hayley ad- 
dressed a sonnet to Pocock, beginning ' In- 
genious son of an ingenious sire’ (Zife of 
Itomneyi p. 292). 

Between 1800 and 1805 Pocock exhibited 
subject-pictures and portraits at the Royal 
Academy, and occasionally sent portraits 
during the next fifteen years. In 1807 his 
^Murder of St. Thomas i\ Becket’ was 
awarded the prize of 100/. given by tho 
British Institution. In 1812 Pocock be- 
came a member of the Liverpool Academy, 
and sent to their exhibitions paintings in 
both oils and water-colours. Plis last his- 
torical painting was an altar-])iece for the 
now chapel at Maidenhead. The Garrick 
Club has a portrait by him of Bartley os 
Hamlot. 

In 1818 Pocock inherited from his uncle, 
Sir Isaac I’ocock, some property at Maiden- 
head, and thenceforth he mainly devoted 
himself to the drama. For some time ho 
lived in London, and served in the Royal 
■Westminster Volunteers, in which he was 
raised to the rank of major ^ by the suffirage 
of its members.’ He afterwards became a 
J.P. and D.L. for Berkshire, and was an 
active magistrate. Pocock died at Ray 
Lodge, Maidenhead, on 23 Aug. 1836, and 
w'’a8 buried in the family vault at Oookham. 
He married, on 24 Aug. 1812, Louisa, 
daughter of Ilenry Hime of Liveiqiool, and 
loft three daughters and a son (see below). 

Pocook’s first piece was a musical farce in 
two acts, entitled * Yes or No.’ It was pro- 
duced at the Hay market on 81 Aug. 1808, 
and acted ten times. Gexiest calls it a poor 
piece, but Oulton says it had some otrective 
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broad bumour (Gbnest, viii. 109-10; OtJL- 
TON, London Theatres, iii. 77). It was fol- 
lowed by numerous similar productions. 

Of tli6 musical farces, ^ Hit or Miss,’ 
witb music by 0. Smith,, first given at tlie 
Lyceum on 26 Feb, 1810, was by far the 
most successful, being acted ^ at least thirty- 
three times ’ (Ge]S'BSt, viii. 160-7). A fourth 
■ edition of the printed work appeared in 1811. 
It is printed in Dibdin’s ^ London Theatre,’ 
vol.xxiv.,as well as in Cumberland’s Glritish 
Theatre,’ vol. xxxiv. According to the ‘ Dra- 
matic Censor,’ it produced ^on an average 
100 guineas at half-price on every evening 
that it is given.’ Its success was chiefly due 
to the playing of Mathews as Dick Cypher 
(cf. OxBBRRT, Dramatic Biography, v. 6, 6). 
In 1815 Mathews rendered like service to 
Pocock’s ^ Mr. Farce- Writer ’ at Co vent Gai> 
den (Genbst, viii. 540). The piece was not 
printed. ^ Twenty Years Ago,’ a melodra- 
matic entertainment, was given at the Ly- 
ceum in 1810, ^Anything New,’ with over- 
ture and music by C. Smith, given on 1 July 
1811, had some lively dialogue {Dramatic 
Censor*, OtrE-TON, iii. 126); but the ^Green- 
eyed Monster,’ produced on 14 Oct. with 
Dowton, Oxberry, and Miss Mellon in the 
cast, was denounced by the ^ Dramatic Cen- 
sor’ < as a last experiment which should be 
quite final to Mr. Pocock.’ It was, however, 
revived at Drury Lane in 1828, when Wil- 
liam Farren [q, v,] and Ellen Tree acted in 
it. The music was composed by T. Welsh. 
A hurletta, called ^ Harry Le Roy,’ by Pocock, 
was also given in 1811. Pocock’s ^Miller 
and his Men,’ a very popular melodrama, 
with music hy^ Bishop, which attained a 
second edition in 1813, was still played in 
1835 (cf. Bntish Drama, 1864, vol, ii, ; 
OuMBBELAia), Collection*, Dick, Standard 
Plays, 1883; Gbnest, viii. 441, 444, 472). 
'For England Hoi’ a melodramatic opera, 
produced at Oovent Garden on 15 Dec. 
1813, and acted ^ about eleven times,’ had, 
a^ording to Genest, 'considerable merit’ 
(ib. viii. 420-1). It was published in 1814 
(cf, OuMBBEL^, vol. xxxix.) 'John of 
Paris,’ a comic opera adapted from the 
French, was produced at Oovent Garden on 
12 Oct. 1814, and acted seventeen times. 
Liston played an innkeeper. When revived 
at the Haymarket in 1826, Madame Vestris 
was in the cast (Gbnest, viii. 476-7), It was 
again played at Oovent Garden in 1835 (cf. 
CuMBBELiOT), vol. xxvi.) ' Zembuca, or the 
Net-maker,’ first given, at Oovent Garden, as 
' a holiday piece,’ on 27 March 1816, was 
pkyed twenty-eight times (Genbst, viii. 
479). The ' Maid and the Magpie,’ a drama 
in three acts, a second edition of which ap- 


peared in 1 816, was ada])tod from I Fnuu’li 
of L, 0. Caignioz and J, M. Daudouiii. It 
was first priiit(ul in 1814 (c.f. Laov, voU 
Ixxxvii. ; Cirjii ij;wki.ani), vol. xxviii.) ‘Ro- 
binson Orasoo, or the Bold BiujoainMU’H,* a 
romantic drama in Iwo acts, was pnxhuu'd ns 
an Easter piece at Coviuit Garden In 1817, 
with Farh3y in the titb^rdle, and ,1. S. 
Grimaldi as Friday. was ()ul)lish(‘d, Avii.U 
‘reniarks,’ by G(a>rge Dani(d, and is pnnte(l 
in Lacy’s and Dick’s ‘ Collect ions.’ ,li, was 
revived in 1 826. . 

'Pocock siibstuiinmtly aimed at a higfnm 
species of composition, atid converted sonm 
of the Waverley novels into operatic dramas. 
On 12 March 1818 Ins Miob Roy Maegrt'gor, 
or Auld Lang Sym^,’ an op(u*at.ic drama in 
three aci.s, was first played at Covimt ( lardtm. 
Macready took the tltle-rdhi, ‘whi<*,h first 
brought him into play’ (Oxubruv, v. 41 ); 
Liston played Baillie Nicol Jarvie, and Miss 
Stephens i)i Vernon, It was act.ed tlilrty- 
four times (Genbst, viti. 657). It was played 
at Bath, for Farren’s Ixmeflt, oti 15 April 
1815, when Wardo was very Hiicec^sHfiil an 
Rob Roy (ih, p. 672), In tlu» revival of thn 
following year Farren took last-on’s i)Iaco 
as the Baillie (ih, ix. 41), This play uml 
Pocock’s ' John of Paris ’ wt^re given togetlier 
at Bath on the occasion of Warde’s fare- 
well to the stage, on 5 June 1820 (//a i.x, 
74), Wallack playtd in ‘Rob Roy’ at Drury 
Lane in January 1826; and Dladame Virntrin 
^personated I)i Vernon at the Haymarket 
in October 1824, The play was ])ul)listuul in 
1818, and is in Oxberry’s ' New Knglisli 
Drama,’ vol, x. ; ‘ The British 1 )rama,’ vnl. ii. ; 
Lacy, vol iii., and in Dicdc’s ‘Standard 
Plays.’ ‘ Montrose, or the Ohildren of the 
Mist,’ three acts, produced at Oovent Garden 
on 14 Fob. 1822, was not so succjesHful, 
though it was played nineteen or twent.y 
times, Liston appeared as Dugald DnlgetiV 
(ik ix. 157, 158, 570), ' Woodstock,’ iivif- 
acts, first acted on 20 May lH26;was a com- 
parative failure, though the cast incliuh'd 
Charles Kemble and Farren, ' Peveril of t-he 
Peak,’ three acts, produced on 21 Oct, of 
the same year, was acted nine times. ' ’riu> 
Antiquary’ was also unBuccessful < Homti, 
Sweet Home, or the Ranz; des Vaches,’ a 
musical entertainment, was produced at 
Oovent Garden on 19 March 1829, with 
Madame Vestris and Keelcy in the cast (ik 
ix. 481), 

Besides the plays mentioned, Pocock 
wrote ‘ The Heir of Veroni ’ and ‘ 4’ho Idhcr- 
tine,’ operas, 1817; 'Husbands and WivosJ 
a farce, 1817; ‘The Robber’s WifeJ a ro- 
mantic drama in two acts, adapted from tluj 
German, 1829 (CirMBBELANU, vol xxviili 
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La.cy, vol. Ixix.), music by F. Ries; ^Tlie 
Corporal’s Wedding/ a farce, 1830; *Tlxe 
Omnibus/ an interlude, 1831 ; ‘ Country 
Q,iiarters’ and ^The Clutterbucks,’ farces, 
1832 ; ^ Scan Mag/ farce, 1833 ; ‘ The Ferry 
and the Mill,’ melodrama, 1833; *King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Hound Table,’ 
a Christmas equestrian spectacle, 1834-5. 
*The Night Patrol/ a farce, and ' Cavaliers 
and Houndheada,’ an adaptation of ^Old 
Mortality/ were posthumous. 

Ilis only son, Isaac do HK Innes PoeoCK 
(1819-188*0), born on 28 July 1819, was 
educated at Eton, and Merton College, Ox- 
ford (B.A. in 1842), and was called to tlie 
bar, 19 Nov, 1847. In 1872 he printed pri- 
vateljr ' Franklin, and other Poems.’ lie 
married, on 4 April 1850, Louisa, second 
daughter of Benjamin Currey. He died on 
28 May 1886. 

[Berry’s Goncalogios of Berkshire, pp, 116-22 ; 
Gent, Mag. 1835, ii. 667-8; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists ; Bryan’s. Diet, of Painters and En- 
gravers, 1880 ; Memoirs of T. A. Hayley, od. J. 
Johnson, pp. 421, 449-50; W. Hay ley’s Life of 
Romney, pp. 291-4 ; Baker’s Biogr. Dramaticii, 
k 576, 787 ; Gonost’s Account of the English 
Stage, vol. viii. ix. passim; Brit. Mus. Oat.; 
Pocock’s Christian name is erroneously given as 
James in Diet, of Living Authors, and some 
other places. See also Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 
and Mon at the Bar.] G. Lm G, N. 

POCOCK, LEWIS (1808-1883), art 
amateur, bom in South London on 17 Jan. 
1808, was til© third and youngest son of 
Thomas Pocock, by his wife Margaret Ken- 
nedy. . Pie was educated partly in England 
and partly at Tours in France. lie was 
through life a great lover of art, and in 
1837 took the leading part in founding the 
Art Union of London. Ho acted as one 
of its honorary secretaries (George Godwin 
[g.v.] being his first colleague) from that 
time till his death, and in the early years of 
the union devoted much time and labour to 
his duties. In 1844 I'ocock and Godwin 
brought out, in connection with the Art 
Union, an edition of the 'Pilgrim’s Ih:o- 
gress,’ illustrated by H. 0, Soloiis. Pocock 
contributed a bibliographical chapter, 

Pocock was for many years a director of 
the Argus life-assurance office, and in 1842 
published 'A familiar E.xplanation of the 
Nature of Assurances upon Lives , . . with an 
extensive Bibliographical Catalogue of Works 
on the Subject.’ In 1853 he patented a scheme 
for electric lighting. Pocock was an extensive 
collector of Johnsoniana of all descriptions. 
His collection was sold before his death. Ho 
was for some time treasurer of the Graphic 
Society, and an active member of the Society 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. He 
died at 70 Gower Street, London, on i 7 Oct. 
1883, and was buried at Highgate. He mar- 
ried, on G Sept. 1838, Eliza, daughter of George 
Barrett, esq., and left twelve children. 

[Private information ; Report of the Art 
Union of London for 1883; Times, 21 Oct. 
1882 ; Builder, 28 Oct, 1882; Academy, 28 Oct. ; 
Graphic, 23 Dec. 1882 (with portrait).] 

G. Lb G. N, 


POCOCK, NICHOLAS (1741 P-1831), 
marine painter, the eldest son of Nicholas 
Pocock, a Bristol merchant, by Mary, one of 
the daughters and coheiresses of William 
limes ot Leuchars, PMeshire, was bom at 
Bristol about 1741. His mother was left a 
widow with tliree sons, the support of whom 
devolved on Nicholas. He had little edu- 
cation, and must have gone to sea early. 
Before 17G7 he was in the employ of Richard 
Champion, a merchant, who was undo of 
Richard Champion [q. v.l the ceramist, nnd 
in 1767 he left Bristol for South Carolina 


in command of the Lloyd, one of Cham- 
pion’s ships. He afterwards commanded the 
Minerva, another of Champion’s ships. His 
talent for art showed itself m his soaiournala, 
which are illu.strated by charming drawings 
in Indian ink of the principal incident of each 
clay. Six volumes of these journals wore in 
the possession of his grandsons, George and 
Alfred Fripp, painters in water-colo urs. IV 
cock was on friendly terms with the Cham-* 
pions, by whom he was much estoomod. 

In 1780 Pocock sent a sea piece (liis first 
attempt in oil painting) to the Royal Aca- 
demy. It arrived too late for exhibition, 
but Sir Joshua Reynolds wrote him an en- 
couraging letter, with advice as to future 
practice, and recommended him to 'unite 
landscape to ship painting,’ In 1782 he ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy for the first 
time. His subject was ' A View of Redclifi’ 
Church from the Sea Banks,’ and he con- 
tinued to exhibit (sea and battle pieces 
mainly) at the Royal Academy and the 
British Institution till 1816. In those works 
he turned to account many of his sketches in 
South Carolina and the West Indies. 

In 1789 he left Bristol and settled in Lon- 
don, where he rose to distinction as a painter 
of naval engagements. In 1 796 ho was living 
at 12 Great George Street, Westminster, 
where his visiting circle included many ad- 
mirals and other officers of the navy, and 
some theatrical celebrities, including the 
Kembles and Mrs. Siddons.^ 

In 1804 ho took part in founding the 
Water-colour Society (now the Royal So- 
ciety of I^ainters in Water-colours), of which 
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be subsequently refused the presidency; and 
though, he withdrew on the temporary dis- 
solution of the society in 1812, he continued 
to contribute to its exhibitions till 1817. 
He exhibited altogether 320 works, 3 82 at 
the Water-colour Society, 113 at the Koyul 
Academy, and twenty-five at the British 
Institution. In 1817 he left London for 
36 St. James’s Parade, Bath, and ho died 
at Maidenhead, Berkshire, on 19 March 1821, 
at the age of eighty. 

Pocock married Ann, daugliter of John 
Evans of Bristol. Ilis sons Isaac and Wil- 
liam Innes are noticed separately. 

Though Pocock earned his reputation 
mainly by his pictures of naval engagtnncnts 
(for which the wars of his time sup])liod 
ample material) and other sea pieces, he also 
painted landscapes in oil and water-colour. 
As an artist he had taste and skill, but his 
large naval pictures, though accurate and 
careful, are wanting in spirit, and in water- 
colours he did not get much beyond tho 
‘tinted’ drawings of the earlier draughts- 
men. 

There are two of his sea-fights at Hamp- 
ton Court, and four pictures by liim at 
Greenwich Hospital, including tho ‘Ih^- 
pnlse of the French under Do Grasso by Sir 
Samuel Hood’s Fleet at St. Kitts in January 
1782.’ The Bristol Society of Merclianta 
possess a picture of tho defeat of the sumo 
French admiral in the West Indies, 12 April 
1782. This was engraved in line by Francis 
Chesham, and^ published 1 March 1784, the 
society subscribing ten guineas towards the 
expense. Many others oi his marine subjects 
have been engraved. 

Four of his water-colours, two dated 1790 
and one 1795, are at tho South Kensington 
Museum. Three of these are of Welsh 
scenery. Other drawings by him are in tho 
British Museum and the Whitworth Insti- 
tute at Manchester. He illustrated Fal- 
coner’s ‘ Shipwreck,’ 1804, and Clarke and 
M Arthur’s ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ 3809. The 
engravings (eight in the former and six in 
the latter) are by James Fittler. 

A portrait of Nicholas I’ooock by his eldest 
son Isaac [q. v,] was exhibited at the lloyal 
Academy m 18ll, and there is a caricature 
of mm in A. E. Chalon’s drawing of ‘Artists 
in the British Institution’ (see JPortfalio, No- 
vember 1884, p. 219)* 


[Redgrave’s Biot.; Bryan’s Diet. (Grav 
and Armstrong); Owen’s Two Centuries 
Ceramic Art at Bristol; Roget’s ‘Old’ Wate 
colour Socie^ ; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. a 
331 and 8th ser. iv. 108, 197, and 291 ; Lesl 
and Taylors Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds.! 

C.M. 


POCOCK, ItOBEltT (17(50 ri830),printt>r 

and aut.iquary, horn nt ( lrav(\s<uul, IGuit, on 
21 Feb. ,17(50, wan tho Hocoiid son ol\b)lin 
Pocock (1720 '1772), grocer, llo wan edu- 
cated at th(^ friu^ school, and, a. Nhort 
experiimco of his fathtu' HbusiiM'SH, ('Htahli,shed 
himself as a printer in his native town, 1 \{\ 
married in 1779 his first wifis Ann Stillard 
(<^7. 1791), by wdiotu lu^ Itad thnui (diihlnnn 
In 1780 ho ibuiuUul tJm first cinudaling li- 
brary and printing-ofiict^ at (!rav(>s(‘nd ( Oo- 
COOK, C/iroHolof/f/, 1790, p. M). Ilis lirst; 
literary ])rodnctionM were sonu^ elnhlren’s 
books. In 1792 lie lunrruMl his second w'ife, 
a daughter of John llinde (^i’. iHlS), who 
bore him seven children. Ihi published au 
excellent history of Graveseml (1797), us 
ivell as otlier cent rilmt iotiH to the topogra- 
phical and Ounily hisi.ory of Kent. He also 
wrote a history of Hartford, and some otluir 
works, wliieli were never printed, 

I’ocoek was a man of great Vi'rsfitility hut; 
imperfect businesM eapiieity, and eomljim^d 
the occupations of bookseller, iirinOM*, pub- 
lisher, naturalist, Imtanist, ami loeal anti- 
quary. Ho was proud of his enlleetioUvS 
(see ap. AuNoim), but was obliged 

occasionally to S(dl spe<*imens. His latter 
years were pussed in comparutivo poverty. 
Ho died on 2(5 Oct. I8»'k), am I wtis Imriml at 
Wilmingtoiu 

Pocock’s chief publications were; 1, * iNi- 
coek’s Uhild’s First Ihiok, or Heiiding made 
easy,’ n.d,, and ‘Child’s Second Hook/ n.<L 
(the two •were bomul up and sold as ‘ Ho- 
cock’s Spelling Hook).’ 2. * A Chronology 
of the most Itemarkahle Kvents that, have 
occurred in the Parishes of (imveseud, 
Milton, and Henton, in Ktmt/ Craveseml, 
1790, Bvo, 3. ‘The History of tlio Incor- 
porated Town and Hurishes of (Iravosmid 
and Milton in Kent/ Gravesend, 1797, dto, 
plates, 4. ‘Kent isli Fruguients/ Gravcsmid, 
1802, 8v(). 5, ‘Memoirs of tho Family of 
Tufton, Earls of ’rhanet./ Gravesend, IHOO, 
8vo. 0. ‘.Hoeock’s Gravesend WatiT ikmi- 
panion, describing all the Towns, Ghurches, 
Villages, .Parishes, im<l Uontlemcn’s Seats, 
as seen from t<hu Thuim*s b(d,wwn Lomlon 
Bridge and Gravesoml/ Gravesend, lH02, 
sm. 8vo. 7, ‘ Hocock’s Marguto Water i.’om- 
panion/ Graviisend, 1802, sm. Hvo, (No, 0 
continued to Margate), H, * Hocoek’s J’5ver- 
lasting Songster, containing a vSehsttiou of 
the most approved Hongs/ (Iravcsend, IHOJ, 
sm. 8vo, 9, ‘ Hoeoek’s Hea Ckiptnins’ Assis- 
tant, or Fresh Intelligeiua^ ior Salt-wati^r 
Sailorfl,’ Gravesend, n.tl [1802], sm. Hvo. 

10. ‘ God’s Womlers in the ( Ireat Hoop/ md. 

11. ‘ The Antiquities of UochcHtmdUtUedral/ 
n.d, 12, ‘ Memoirs of tho FumiUoH of Hir 
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E. Knatcli'bull, Bart., and Filmer Honey- 
wood/ Gravesend, 1802, 8vo. 

[G. M. Arnold’s Robert Pocock, the Gravesend 
Historian, 1883, 8vo, which conUins l^ocock’s 
Journals for 1812, 1822, and 1823.] H. R. T. 

POCOCK, -WILLIAM FULLER (1779- 
1849), architect, the son of a builder, was born 
in 1779 in the city of London. He was 
apprenticed to liis father, and then entered 
the olllce of 0. Bcazley. His first essays in 
art were landscape-paintings ; but at the age 
of twenty he had begun to work as an archi- 
tect. From 1799 to 1827 he e.Khibited de- 
signs of minor works at the Royal Academy, 
the most ambitious of which was a ^ Design 
for a Temple of Fame.’ In 1820-2 he de- 
signed the hall of the Leathersellers’ Com- 
pany in 8t. Helen’s Place, and in 1827 the 
priory at Hornsey. The headqiiart(3rs of the 
London militia, B unhill Row, were designed 
by him; the Wesleyan Centenary Hall in 
llishoiisgato Street Within (1840); Christ 
Church, Virginia Water; and a great immber 
of smaller works. Pocock died on 29 Oct. 
3 849 in Trevor Terrace, Knightsbridge, Lon- 
don, 

He published ; 1. ^Architectural Designs 
for Rustic Cottages,' London, 1807, 4to ; of 
which now editions wore published in 1819 
and 3 823. 2. * Modern Finishings for l^ooms,' 
London, 18ll,4to; also republished in 3823. 
3. * Designs for Churches and Cliapols,' Lon- 
don, 1819, 4to. 4. ‘Observations on Bond 
of Jirickwork’ (3839), written for the In- 
stitute of Brilusli Architects, of which so- 
ciety he was an early member. 

[Diet, of Architecturo ; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Artists; Gent. Mag. 1819, ii. 604.] L. B. 

POCOCK, WILLIAM INNES (1783- 
1836), lieutenant in the navy and author, 
second son of Nicholas l^ocock Tq. v.], marine 
painter, and younger brother of Isaac Pocock 
[q.v.], artist and dramatist, was born at Bristol 
111 Juno 1783. He entered the navy in 1795, 
served more especially in the East and West 
Indies, and from 1807 to 1810, in the St. 
Albans , made three several voyages to the Cape 
of Good Hope, St, Helena, and Oliina. In the 
last of these the convoy was much shattered 
in a storm olf the Cape of Good Hope, and 
was detained at St. l.lelona to refit. During 
this time Pocock made several sketches of 
the island, which, with some account of its 
history, ho publislied as ‘ Five Views of the 
Island of St, Helena' in 1815, when public 
interest was excited in the island as the resi- 
dence allotted to Bonaxmrte, On 1 Aug. 1811 
I'ocock was promoted to be lieutenant of the 
lOagle, with Captain (afterwards Sir Oliarles) 
Rowley [q.v.], and in her saw much active 


boat-service in the Adriatic, She was paid 
off in 1814, and Pocock had no further em- 
ployment afloat. lie appears to have amused 
his leisure with reading, writing, and paint- 
ing ; he is described as a good linguist, and 
is said to have published in 1816 ‘ Naval 
Records : consisting of a series of liJngravings 
from Original Designs by Nicholas Pocock, 
illustrative of the principal Engagements at 
Sea since the Commencement of the War in 
1703, with an Account of each Action’ 
(Watt, Bibl. Brit.) There is no copy in the 
British Museum. lie is also said to have 
written some pamphlets on naval subjects, 
none of wliich seem now accessible. H e has 
been confused with William Fuller Pocock 
[q.v.], architect and artist. He died at Read- 
ing on 13 Marcli 1836. lie was twice mar- 
ried, and left issue. 

[Gent. Mag. 1835 ii. 657, 1836 ii. 324; Navy 
Lists.] J. K. L. 

POCOCKE, EDWARD (1604-1001), 
orientalist, was bom in 1604 at Oxford, in a 
house near the Angel Inn (Hbabnh, 6b/- 
lectumS)(id. Doble, ii. 126 w.),in the parish of 
St. Peter-in-tho-l^ast, and there baptised on 
8 Nov. 1004 (register of baptisms; Wood, 
AthencCj ed. Bliss, iv. 318 ; Fostbb, Alimni 
0x071. s.v.) His father, Edward Pocock, 
matriculated (as ‘ pleb. fil.' of Hampshire) at 
Magdalen College in 1586, was demy from 
1585 to 1591, held a fellowship from 1691 
to 1604, proceeded B.A. 1688, M.A. 1692, 
and B.D. 1602 (Bloxam, 2te(/uter 
Coll. iy. 225 ; CTjABIC, B.egister U7iiv, of 6;r- 
fordf vol. ii. pt. iii. p. 147), and was ap- 
pointed vicar of Chieveley, Berkshire, in 
1004 (TwBLLB,Life prefixed to the Theological 
Works of the Learned Dr. Bocockj 2 vols., 
London, 1740, i. 1). The son was educated 
at the free school at Thame, Oxfordshire, then 
under Richard Butcher, and matriculated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 4 June 1619 
(Clark, Begister^ vol. ii, pt. ii. p. 376). In 
the following year he migrated to Corpus 
Christi College, whore he was admitted 
‘discipulus' (i.e. scholar) on 11 Dec. 1020, 
and where his tutor was Gamaliel Cliase. 
Pococke graduated B.A. on 28 Nov, 1022, 
and M.A. on 28 March 1626 {ib. yol, ii. pt. iii. 
p, 412), and was elected a probationer fellow 
of Corpus on 24 July 1628 (Register O.C.C.) 
Ho received priest's orders on 20 Doc. 1620 
from Bishop Richard Oorbet [q.v.]? 
cordanco with the terms of his fellowship 
(Twblls, 1. c. i. 18). He had already bogmr 
to devote his attention to oriental studios, 
and had profited, first at Oxford, by the lec- 
tures of the Gorman Arabist, Matthias Pasor 
, [q. V.], and later, near London, by the lu-' 
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struction of tiie learned vicar of Tottenliam 
High. Cross, William Bedwell [q. v.], the 
father of Arabic studies in England. The 
first result of these preparations was an 
edition of those parts of tl^e Syriac version of 
the New Testament which were not included 
in the previous editions of 1555 and 1627. 
Pocoche discovered the four missing catholic 
epistles (Pet. ii., John ii., iii,, and Jude) in a 
manuscript at the Bodleian Library, and tran- 
scribed them in Syriac and Hebrew charac- 
ters, adding the corresponding Greek text, a 
Latin translation, and notes. Gerard John 
Yossius, professor at Leyden, canon of Can- 
terbury, and ^ dictator in the commonwealth 
of learning,^ after seeing Pococke’s manu- 
script, on a visit to Oxford (Maokat, Ann ^ 
BodL p. 74), warmly encouraged him to 
publish it, and, by the influence of Yossius 
and under the supervision of Ludovicus de 
I>ieu, the work appeared at Leyden in 1630, 
with the title of ^ Yersio et notge ad quatuor 
epistolas Syriace.’ 

In the same year the chaplaincy to the 
English * Turkey Merchants’ at Aleppo 
became vacant by the retirement of Charles 
Hobson [q. v.] of Queen’s College. Pococke 
was appomted to the vacancy in 1629, and , 
in October 1630 arrived at Aleppo, where he 
resided for over five years. During this time 
he made himself master of Arabic, which he 
not only read but spoke fluently, studied 
Hebrew, Samaritan, Syriac, and Ethiopic, 
and associated on friendly terms with learned 
Muslims and Jews, who helped him in col- 
lecting manuscripts, which was one of the 
chief ends he had in view when accepting 
the post, and in which he was extraordinarily 
successful. Pusey remarked that of all the 
numerous collectors of manuscripts whose 
treasures have enriched the Bodleian Library, 
Pococke alone escaped being deceived and 
cheated in his purchases (PusET, Cat , MS &, 
BodL ii. presf. iv.) Besides acquiring a large 
number of Arabic, Hebrew, Ethiopic, aud Ar- 
menian manuscripts, and a Samaritan penta*^ 
tench (Bebnakd, Cat . Lih \ MSS . pp. 274-8), 
1 ^ e brought back a copy of Mey dani’s collection 
of 6,013 Arabic proverbs, which he translated 
in 1635 (Bodl. MS, Poe. 392), but never 
published, though a specimen was printed 
by Schultens in 1773 and another part in 
1776. For travel and exploration he con- 
fessed he had no taste (Twells, i. 4), but his 
observation of eastern manners and natural 
history served him in good stead as a com-? 
mentator on the Old Testament (cf. his 
famous correction of < wailing like the dra- 
gons’ in Micah i, 8, into ‘howling like the 
jackals’). As a pastor he was devoted and 
indefatigable (Twells, i. 4); and when the 


plague raged at Aleppo in 1634, and many 
of the mei’chants fled to the inoimtahis, 
Pococke remained at his post. Though per- 
sonally a stranger to him, he had attracted 
the notice of Laud, then bishop of Loudon, 
who wrote to him several times with com- 
missions for the purchase of ancient Greek 
coins and oriental manuscripts (^7;. i. 6) j and, 
after becoming archbishop of Canterbury and 
chancellor of the university, Laud ollered 
to appoint him the first professor of the 
Arabic ‘lecture’ which lio was about to found 
at Oxford. Accordingly, Pococke returned 
to England, probably early in 1636, and on 
8 July of that year he was admitted, after 
the necessary exercises, to the degree of B.D. 
(Claek, XJniv. ii. pt. iii.p.412; 

cf. Wood, Annals^ ed. Gutch, i. 342). The 
professorship was worth 40/. a year (Wood, 
Athenm^ ed. Bliss, iv. 318), and Pococke was 
to lecture on Arabic literature aud grammar 
for one hour at eight A.M. every Y’ednesday 
in Lent and during the vacations (i.e. when 
the arts course did not fully occupy the time 
of the students, who in those days commonly 
resided during vacation as well as in term 
time), under penalty of a flue, and all bachel ors 
were required to attend the lecture ((Luf- 
EiTits, Lau^s Statutes ^1636, pp. 317, 318, 
ed. 1888). On 10 Aug. the ni^w professor 
^opened his lecture ’ with a Latin disserta- 
tion on the nature and importance of the 
Arabic language and literature (a small part 
of which was published as an appendix to 
his Lamiato HAjam, 1661), and then b(‘gan 
a course of lectures on the sayings of the 
caliph ‘Ali (Tweles, i. 9, 10). 

In 1637, at Laud’s instance (Wood, 
ed. Bliss, iv. 318), Pococke again set sail for 
the east, for the purpose of further study 
under native teachers, and to collect more 
manuscripts. This time ho travelled with 
his ‘dear friend’ John Greaves [q. v.] IV 
cocke, besides his fellowship, wow possessed 
private means by the recent death of his 
father, and probably received some further 
assistance from Laud, or, through Greaves, 
from Lord Arundel. Thomas Greaves [q. v,], 
‘ lector humanitatis ’ f^I^atin reader) at 
Corpus, was appointed nis deputy in tho 
Arabic lecture during his absence. From 
December 1637 to August 1640 Pococke re- 
sided at Constantinople, chiefly at tho British 
embassy, where he acted as temporary chap- 
lain to Sir Peter Wyche and Sir Sackvillo 
Crow, He enjoyed the friendship, and doubt- 
less used the flue library, of the learned 
patriarch, Cyril Lucaris, until his assassina- 
tion in 1638 ; he studied with Jacob Homano 
‘ Judieorum, quos mihi noase contigit, nomin- 
vel doctrinil vel ingonuitato secundus’ (Pc- 
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COCKE, Porta Mosisj not. mise., 90), and was 
assisted in his researches, among others, by 
Georgio Cerigo and by Nathaniel Canopius 
the protosyncellus, who afterwards resided 
in Balliol and Christ Church (Wood, Athene, 
ed. Bliss, ii. 657). He left Constantinople in 
August 1640, and after a pause at Paris after 
Christmas, where he met Gabriel Sionita and 
Hugo Grotius, he reached London in the 
spring of 1641. Laud was then in the Tower, 
where Pococke visited him (Twelis, i. 19). 
He found that the archbishop had placed the 
endowment of the Arabic chair beyond the 
risk of attainder by settling (^6 June 1040) 
certain lands in Bray, Berkshire, for its per- 
petual maintenance. In November 1641 
Laud presented a further collection of manu- 
scripts to the university, many of which 
were doubtless the fruits of Pococke’a and 
Greaves’s travels. 

After a brief residence at Oxford, which 
was now disturbed by the civil war, Pococke 
was presented by his college in 1642 to the 
rectory of Childrey in Berkshire (Living- 
book of Corpus Christ! College). He is repre- 
sented as a devout and assiduous parish priest ; 
but his connection with Laud and his royalist 
convictions, coupled with an over-modest 
manner and lack of ^ unction,’ did not re- 
commend him to his parishioners. They 
cheated him of his tithes and harassed him 
by quartering soldiers at the rectory (Tweles, 
i, 22, 23). The sequestrators of Laud’s es- 
tates, moreover, illegally laid hands on the 
endowment of the Arabic lecture, but were 
compelled to restore it under pressure from 
Hr. Gerard Langbaine [q.v.J, provost of 
Queen’s, John Greaves, and John Selden 
[q. V.] Selden, as burgess of the university, 
also procured for Pococke a special protection 
under the hand of Fairfax dated 6 Dec. 1647, 
against the exactions of the parliamentary 
troops {ih. i. 24). The committee appointed 
(1 May 1647) for Hhe visitation and reforma-- 
tion of the university of Oxford and the 
several colleges and halls thereof’ brought 
fresh troubles. At first it seemed as if 
Pococke was to be taken into favour by the 
visitors | for they appointed him to the pro- 
fessorship of Hebrew, vacant by the death of 
Dr. John Morris on 21 March 1647-8 (Fos- 
tTBE’, Alumni Oxon. s.v.), together with the 
canonry of Dr. Payne, whom they had 
ejected. The king, then a prisoner at Caris- 
brooke, had already nominated Pococke for 
the professorship and canonry (Woon, Aw- 
naU^ ed. Gutch, ii, 566 ; Tweles, l.c. 27, 28). 
Pococke was one of the twenty delegates 
appointed by the committee of visitation, on 
19 May 1648, to answer ^ do omnibus qnm ad 
rem Academic publicam portiuont’ 


Convoc, y., apud Bxtbeows, Pegistor of the 
Visitors to Oxford^ p. 102, Camden Soc.), 
but, apparently under the advice of John 
Greaves, he omitted to appear before the visi- 
tors, or to reply to their summons (Tweles, 
i. 28). When he also failed to take the ‘ en- 
gagement’ of 1649 he was dismissed from his 
canonry (24 Oct. 1650, Tweles, i. 31 ; 1651 
acc. to Wood, Annals, ed, Gutch, ii. 029); 
Peter French, Cromwell’s brothor-in-l«w, 
was appointed in his place. On 30 Nov. 
1660 Pococke wrote to Horn of Guoldrea : 
* I have learnt, and made it the unalter- 
able principle of my soul, to keep peace, 
as far as in me lies, with all men ; to pay 
due reverence and obedience to the liigher 
powers, and to avoid all things that are 
foreign to my profession or studies ; but to 
do anything that may ever so little molest 
the quiet of my conscience would be more 
grievous than the loss, not only of my for- 
tunes, but even of my life’ (Tweles, i. 32). 
Accordingly he was deprived of the two * lec- 
tures,’ probably in December 1650; for in 
that month a petition was addressed to the 
visiting committee on his behalf, signed not 
only by his friends, but by many of the new 
men appointed by the visitors (Bukeowh, /iVn 
^ister of Visitors, p. Ixxxiii n.), including the 
vice-chancellor, proctors, several heacis of 
houses, and numerous fellows, masters of 
arts, and bachelors of law, who begged that 
the ^ late vote, as to the Arabic lecture, at 
least,’ should be suspended in view of Po- 
cocke’s great learning and poacoable conduct. 
Strongly seconded by Selden, this remon- 
strance was successful, and Pococke continued 
to hold both locttiros, without the ctmonry, 
and resided at Balliol when lie came to Ox- 
ford in the vacations to deliver his cournos 
( W oop, Athence, ed. Bliss, iv. 3 1 9). Xn 1 655, 
at the instance of a few fanatical parishioners, 
he was cited before the commisHiomjrs at 
Abingdon under the new act for (qocting 
‘ignorant, scandalous, insuiliciimt, and negli- 
gent ministers.’ The leading Oxford scholars, 
headed by Dr. John Owen (1616-1 683) [q. v.],. 
warned the commission of the contempt they 
would draw upon therasolvciB if they ejiusted 
for ‘ ignorance and insuiliciency ’ aman whoso^ 
learning was the admiration of Europts ; and, 
after several months of exainintition ami 
hearing witnesses on both sides, the charge 
was finally dismissed (see Tweees, i. 35 42). 
^ In spite of such interruptions Pococke con- 
tinued his studios at Ohildrcy. Ho had 
married about 1 646 Mnry, daughter of Thomas 
Burdet,esq., of West Worldham, Ilampshiro, 
by whom ho had six sons and thrc(i daughtoiu 
At tho end of UMO (X'whees, u 33) he pub- 
Hshocl at Oxford, and dedicated to JSoldcn, hia 
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* Specimen liistorise Arabum/ in whicb an 
excerpt from tlie ^ Universal History ’ {Mukh- 
tasar fi-d-dmoat) of Abu-l-Faraj (Bar He- 
brseus) is used as a peg whereon are hung a 
series of elaborate essays on Arabian history, 
science, literature, and religion, based upon 
prolonged researches in over a hundred Arabic 
manuscripts, and forming an epoch in the 
development of eastern studies. All later 
orientalists, from Reland and Ockley to S. de 
Sacy, have borne their testimony to the im- 
mense erudition and sound scholarship of this 
remarkable work, of which a second edition 
was edited by Joseph White [q. v.] in 1806. 
The ‘ Specimen’ is interesting also for the 
history of printing, for Twells asserts (i. 44), 
it is believed correctly, that Pococke’s ^ Spe- 
cimen’ and John Greaves’s ^Bainbrigii Caui- 
cularia,’ 1648, were the first two books in 
Arabic type which issued from the Oxford 
University press. (The first title-page of the 
^Specimen’ bears the imprint ‘Oxonise ex- 
cudebat H. Hall impensis Humph. Robin- 
son in Ceyneteno Faulino, ad insigne trium 
Columbarum, 1650 ; ’ but the ^ notae ’ appended 
to it have a distinct title, ^ Oxonise excudebat 
Hen. Hall, 1648,’ which is doubtless the date 
at which the whole work was first set up). 
Similarly the ' Porta Mosis,’ or edition (Arabic 
in Hebrew characters) of the six prefatory 
discourses of Maimonides on the Mishna, 
with Latin translation and notes (especially 
on Septuagint readings), on which Pococke 
had been engaged since 1660, but which was 
not published till 1666, is believed to be the 
first Hebrew text printed at Oxford from 
type specially founded by the university at 
]3r. Langbaine’s instance for Pococke’s use 
(Twells, ib. The title-page of the ‘ Porta 
Mosis’ has the imprint of H. Hall Academioe 
Typographus, 1666, but the title-page of the 
Appendix is dated 1654). In 1658 (Migkb, 
Fatrol, Curs, iii, 888) another work of Po- 
cocke’s appeared, the ^Oontextio Gemma- 
rum,’ or Latin translation of the ^ Annals ’ 
of Eutychius, which he had begun, somewhat 
reluctantly, in 1662 at the urgent request of 
Selden (who did not, as has been imagined, 
take any share in the labour; Twells, i. 42, 
&c.) The great event for oriental learning 
in 1667 was the publication by Dr. Brian 
Walton [q.v.l of his 'Biblia Sacra Poly- 
glotta,’ in which Pococke had taken a constant 
interest for five years, advising, criticising, 
lending manuscripts from his own collection, 
collating the Arabic version of the Penta- 
teuch, and contributing a critical appendix 
to vol. vi. (‘ De ratione variantium in Pent. 
Arab, lectionum’). He translated and pub- 
lished in 1659 a treatise ^ on the nature of 
the drink Kauhi or coffee , . . described by 


an Arabian physician/ This was his last 
work completed at Childrey. The Restora- 
tion brought him into permanent residence at 
Christ Church; and, though he retained his 
rectory till his death, he appointed a curate 
to perform its duties. His memory is still 
preserved by a magnificent cedar in the rec- 
tory garden, said to have been imported and 
planted by him (information from the Rev. 
T. Fowler, president of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, and the Rev. C. J. Cornish, rec- 
tor of Childrey), Two cedars at Highclere, 
in Hampshire, are also believed to have been 
raised from cones brought from Syria by 
Pococke (Loudon, Arboretum, p. 2420). 

In June 1660 Pococke attended the vice- 
chancellor of Oxford when he waited upon 
Charles II with felicitations on his happy 
restoration ; and on the 20th of the same 
month his Hebrew professorship, together 
with the canonry and lodgings at (Ihrist 
Church properly assigned thereto, was for- 
mally granted him by letters patent. He 
was installed on 27 J uly, and received the 
degree of D.D. by royal letters on 20 Se])t. 
(Clark, Life and Times of A. Wood, i. 331?). 
Henceforward ho lived in studious ease a,t 
Christchurch in the lodgings of the Hebrew 
imofessor, in the garden, of which is still seen 
the fig-tree, the famous ‘ Arbor Pocockiana,’ 
imported by the professor from Syria, * prima 
sui generis,’ according to Dr. White’s en- 
graving preserved at Christ Church, and oer- 
tamly the only ancient fig-tree on record still 
existing in England (Baxter in Tram, Jlortic, 
Soc. iii. 433 ; Loudon, Arbor, p. 1367). In 
1660 he published (at the cost of the Hon. 
Robert Boyle) an Arabic translation (witli 
emendations and a new preface) of Grotiua’s 
tract, ‘De veritate religionis Christian le,’ 
undertaken in the hope of converting Mus- 
lims (Wood, Atkence, ed. Bliss, iv, 321). 
In 1061 appeared the text and translation 
of the Arabic poem, ‘ Lamiato ’1 Ajam, Car- 
men . . . TogTai,’ with grammatical and ex- 
planatory notes, produced at the Oxford press 
under the superintendence of Samuel Clarke 
[q. V.], architypographua to the university, 
who appended a treatise of his own on Arabic 
prosody (separate pagination and title 1661) ; 
and in 1663 Pococke brought out the Arabic 
text and Latin translation of the Mlistoria 
compeudiosa dynastiarum’ of Abu-1-.Faraj 
(Bar HebrtBus), of which an excerpt had 
formed the text of the ‘ Specimon’ thirteen 
years before. Though dedicated to the kitig, 
this memorable work attracted little notice 
at the time. A severe illness in 1663 loft him 
permanently lame, but did not long arrest his 
energy. He lent Castell Ethiopic manuflcin])ta 
for his great ‘Le.xicon Ileptaglotton,’ pub- 
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llslied in 1669, and tranvslated the cate- 
chism (1671) and the principal jparts of the 
liturgy of the church of England into Arabic 
(* Partes praecipuse liturgise Eccl. Angl. ling. 
Arab.’ 1674; later editions 1826, 1837) ; but 
his chief work in these later years was his 
elaborate and comprehensive commentary on 
the minor prophets, which issued at intervals 
from the university press : Micah and Malachi 
in 1677, Hosea in 1685, and Joel in 1691. 

Pococke shared in tire cathedral and college 
work at Christ Church. He was censor theo- 
logise in 1662, treasurer in 1666, and several 
times held proxies to act for the dean or other 
authority. He was present at chi^ters as 
late as July 1688. When James if visited 
Oxford in 1687, Pococke was the senior doctor 
jjresent (Ola.ek, Life and Times of Wood, 
lii. 231, 234), and he was long a delegate of 
the university press. J ohn Locke (1632-1704) 
[q.v.], who was long intimate with him at 
Christ Church, wrote of him to Humphrey 
Smith (23 July 1703) : ‘ The Christian world is 
awitnessof his great learning, that the works 
he published would not sulferto be concealed, 
nor could his devotion and piety be hid, and 
be unobserved in a college, where his consta,rt 
and regular assisting at the cathedral service, 
never interrupted by sharpness of weather, 
and scarce restrained by downright want, of 
health, shewed the temper and diapositioix of 
his mind ; but his other virtues and excellent 
qualities had so strong and close a covering 
of modesty and unaflected humility’ that 
they were apt to be overlooked by the un- 
observant. Though ‘the readiest to com- 
municate to any one that consulted him,’ ‘ he 
had often the silence of a learner where he 
had the knowledge of a master. . . . Though 
a man of the greatest temperance in himself, 
and the farthest from ostentation and vanity 
in his way of living, yet he was of a liberal 
mind, and given to hospitality. . , . His name, 
which was in great esteem beyond sea, and 
that deservedly, drew on him visits from all 
foreigners of learning who came to Oxford. 
. . . He was always unaffectedly cheerful. . . . 
II is life appeared to me one constant calm ’ 
(Wood, ed. Bliss, iv. 322). 

Pococke died on 10 Sept. 1691, at one 
o’clock in the morning (Otaiik, Life and 
Times of Wood, iii. 371) ; ‘his only distemper 
was groat old age’ (Twells, i. 81). Ho was 
buried in the north aisle of the cathedral, 
near his soti Kichard (who had died in 1660), 
but his monument, a bust erected by lus 
widow, which was originally on the east of 
the middle window in the north aisle of tlm 
nave, was removed during the restorations 
about thirty years ago to the south aisle of 
the nave. Two portraits aro preserved iu the 


Bodleian Library : one, in the gallery, repre- 
sents a man in the prime of life, with light 
hair, moustache, and tuft on chin, dark eyes, 
and mild ex];)ression ; the other, on the stair- 
case, belongs to his old age, and shows white 
hair and pointed board (Heakne, ed. Doble, 

ii. 66, says ‘ the Master of University Colh‘go 
has the picture of Dr. Pococke’). An en- 
graving, after a portrait by W. Green, Ls pre- 
fixed to the 1740 edition of lus works (Buom- 
ley). His valuable collection of 420 oriental 
manuscri])ts was bought by the university in 
1093 for 600^., and is in tiie Bodkuan (cata- 
logued in Bhretaed, Cat Libr, MSS, p]). 274- 
278, and in later special catalogiuks),and Home 
of his printed books were aoiiuired by the 
Bodleian in 1822, by bequest from the llov. 
0. Francis of Brasenose (Maoiuy, Annals of 
the Bodl. Lih)\ p. 161). His own aimotat.(id 
copy of the ‘ Specimen’ is among these. Three 
letters from Pococke are })rinted in the cor- 
respondence of Gerard J. Vossina {Tip* eeL 
viromm nempe C, J, Voss, bJ os. cvii, ccxxxix, 
and cccxxxvi, dated 1630, ,1636, 1042, all 
from Oxford), in the second of which ho 
refers to his collection of Arabic provi^rbs 
and to his project of editing Abu-l-Favaj 
(whom he does not naxne, but chiarly indi- 
cates), while in the third he refers to Grotius’s 
‘Do Veritate’ and to his own mUuition of 
translating tlie church catechiHiu into Arabic 
for the instruction of lus Syrian friends— a 
project not realised till nearly thirty years 
later. The same collection contains two 
letters from Vossius to Pococke in 1630 
and 1641 (pp. 159, 383). There arfi also 
letters of Pococke in the British MuHcum 
(Ilarl, 376, fol. 143, Addit. 4276, 22906, 
the last two to Samuel Clurko, dated 
16571. 

Of hia six sons, the eldest, Edwart) Po- 
COOKE (1648-1727), bai)ti8ed on 13 Oct. 1 648, 
matriculated at Obriat Ohtirch in 1661, was 
elected atuclout, became chaplain to the Ear, I 
of Pembroke (Oeaiuc,!*?/^ and Timas of Wood, 

iii. 373), canon of Salisbury, 1675, and rector 
of Minall (Mil(lonli!ill),Wi'lf.Hliiro, 1 (m (Fow- 
I'BR, Almini O/im.) lie followed h is father in 
oriental studies, and piiblished iu ,1671 (with 
a preface by his father) a T^atin trauHlatiori 
of Ibn al Tufail, which OckUy aftm‘wavda 
turned into English (1708). He also b(‘giui 
an edition of the Arabic text, with Latl n trans- 
lation, of ‘ Abdollati]dii Historun yEgy^d-i 
Compendi um,’ i n collal )( u'at ion w i t,l i b i H fa 1 1 KM', 
who had discovered the maiuiHcri pt in Syna, 
According to Ilearne (ed. Doble, i. 224), 
I’ococke tlio father began this (idition and 
translation of the ctdebrated twtd j’t.h-e<,‘nl ury 
traveller and idiysieian; but when the work 
had boon partly printed the Lathi type was 
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wanted by Bisbop Fell, wlio at this time 
was omnipotent at the University press, and 
the translation had to be stopped, * which so 
vexed the good old man. Dr. Pocock, y*^ he 
could never be prevail’d to go on any farther.’ 
This part is doubtless the printed copy which 
stops at p. 96, and has no title or date ; hut 
it has generally been ascribed to Pococke 
the son, who appears to have completed a 
rough draft of the translation of the whole 
work (mentioned by Hunt in his ‘ Proposals,’ 
dated 174G. See 'White’s edition, reprinting 
Pococke’s to p.99; and S. DE Sa.ct, Relation 
de VjE(/ypte^parAbd-allatif^ xii). He was ex- 
pected to succeed to his father’s Arabic pro- 
fessorship (Clark, Life and Times of Wood, 
iii. 873). ‘ ’Tis said he understands Arabick 
and other oriental Tongues very well, but 
wanted Friends to get him y® Professorships 
of Hebrew and Arabick at Oxford’ (Hbarrb, 
ed. Doble, ii. 63), and Dr, Thomas Hyde 
(1636-1703) [q. v.l Bodley’s librarian, was 
appointed. Pococke apparently abandoned 
fiu’ther oriental researches, and died in 1 727. 
Thomas Pococke, another son, baptised on 
21 April 1652, matriculated at Christ Church 
in 1667, became rector of Morwenstow, and 
afterwards of Peter Tavy, Devonshire, and 
published a translation of Manasseh ben 
Israel’s ^De Termino Vitse,’ London, 1700. 
Hen^ was bom on 9 May 1664. Bichard, 
baptised on 4 Jan. 1656-6, died on 7 Hov. 
1666, and is buried in Christ Church Cathe- 
dral. Bobert, baptised on 8 March 1667-8, 
was a Westminster scholar at Christ Church, 
Charles (baptised on 22 Jan. 1660-1), was 
also at Christ Church, and became rector of 
Cheriton Bishop, Devonshire, in 1690(Fostee, 
Alumni Oa:on , ; Ohildrey baptismal register). 

[The Life of Dr. Pococke was begun by 
Humphrey Smith of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
vicar of Townstalland St. Saviour’s, Dartmouth, 
assisted by Edward Pococke the younger, and 
Hearne (Collections, ed. Doble, ii. 4) expected 
its completion by midsummer 1707; but Smith 
never finished the work. It appears also that Mr. 
Bichard Pococke had a manuscript ‘ Life of Po- 
cock the Orientalist ’ (Heahne, l.c. ii.l 0), while Dr. 
Arthur CharlettTq. v.], master of University Col- 
lege, had Pococke’s letters, and meant to write his 
life(Id.,ib. iii. 77), Smith’s materials, including a 
consecutive memoir completed to 1663, together 
with Charlett’s letters, were then entrusted by 
the Key. John Pococke, grandson of the profes- 
sor, to Leonard Twells, rector of St. Matthews, 
Friday Street, and St. Peter’s, Cheap, London, 
and the latter prefixed a full biography to his 
edition of * The Theological Works of the learned 
Dr. Pocock,’ 2 vols. fol. London, 1740, where 
the particulars of his sources are given. This bio- 
graphy was reprinted in * The Lives of Dr. Ed- 
ward Pocock , . . Dr, Zachary Pearce,’ (See., 2 vols. 


1816, and is the chief authority for tlie pre- 
ceding article, in which the references aroto the 
original edition. The spelling of the name Po- 
cocke or Pocock varies not only in the contem- 
porary authorities and in the records of the 
chapter-house at Christ Church (according to the 
taste of the clerks), but also in the baptismal 
registers at Childrey, and on the title-pages and 
prefaces of Pococke’s own books. His Micah 
and Malachi of 1677 have no final e to his name, 
but Hosea, 1685, and Joel, 1691, spell the name 
Pococke. His monument in the cathedral has 
no e. It is not unlikely that he spelt it indif- 
ferently both ways, but the only two signatures 
observed in his own handwriting have the final 
e : one is in his manuscript collection of Arabic 
proverbs (Poc. 392, in the Bodleian), and was 
written on 10 April 1637 ; the other is signed in 
the Christ Church chapter-book, 28 Juno 1686. 
In addition to the other authorities cited above, 
information must be'acknowledgod from the liev, 
T. Fowler, president of Corpus.; the Rev. S. R, 
Driver, canon of Christ Church; the Chapter 
books, Christ Church ; D. 8. Margoliouth, Lau- 
dian professor of Arabic F. Maim, sub-libra- 
rian of the Bodleian ; W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, 
G.M,G-. ; Rev. J, Q-. Cornish, who examined the 
registers at Childrey.) S. L.-P. 

POCOCKE, RICHARD (1704-1765), 
travelltir, was born at Southampton in 1704. 
He was the son of Richard Pococke, LL.B. 
(1660-1710). His grandfather, also Richard 
Pococke, LL.B., was rector of Oolmor, Hamp- 
shire, from 1660 to his death in 1719. His 
father was headmaster of the King Edward Y I 
Free Grammar School, and curate, under 
sequestration, of All Saints’ Church in 
Southampton; his mother was Elissaboth, 
only daughter of the Rev. Isaac Milles [q, v.], 
rector oi Highclere, Hampshire. Ho was 
educated by his grandfather Milles, at his 
school at Highclere rectory. He matriculated 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 13 July 
1720, and graduated B.A. 1725, B.C.L. 1731, 
D.C.L 1733. In 1725 he was appointed to the 
precentorship of Lismore Cathedral by his 
uncle, Thomas Milles [q. v.], bishop of Water- 
ford and Lismore, of whose dioceses lie in 
1784 became vicar-general. From 1733 to 
1736 he made tours in France, Italy, and 
other parts of Europe, with his cousin Jere- 
miah Milles [q. v.], dean of Exeter, Imbued 
with a passion for travel, be planned a visit 
to the East. On 29 Sept. 1737 he reached 
Alexandria, and proceeded to Rosetta, where 
he visited Cosmas, the Greek patriarch. He 
endeavoured to discover the site of Memphis, 
and visited Lake Moeris. In December ho 
embarked for Upper Egypt, and on 9 Jan, 
17 38 reached Dendereh. lie visited Thebes, 
but did not go up the Nile beyond Philno, The 
traveller Frederick Lewis Norden [q. v,] wont 
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as far as Derr, and the two explorers passed 
one another in the night, Norden going up 
the Nile and Pococke returning. Pococke 
reached Cairo in February 1738. lie next 
“visited Jerusalem, and bathed in the Dead 
Sea, to test a statement of Pliny’s. lie 
travelled in northern Palestine, and ex- 
plored Balbec. lie also visited Cyprus, 
Candia ('where he ascended Mount Ida), 
parts of Asia Minor, and Greece. Leaving 
Oephalonia, he landed at Messina in Novem- 
ber 1740. lie visited Naples, and twice as- 
cended Vesuvius. He passed through Ger- 
many, and on 19 June 1741, with an armed 
party, explored the Mer de Glace in the 
valley of Chamounix, where a boulder has 
been in remembrance inscribed by the Swiss 
'Richard Pococke, 1741.’ As the travellers 
stood on the ice, they drank the health of 
Admiral Vernon. An account of the ex- 
pedition appeared in the ' Mercure de 
Suisse ’ for 1743, and Pococke came to be 
regarded as the pioneer of Alpine travel. 
Pococke returned to England in 1742, and 
in 1743 published vol. i. of ' A Description 
of the East,’ containing ' Observations on 
Egypt.’ Vol. ii. of the ' Description,’ con- 
sisting of observations on Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Cyprus, Candia, Asia Minor, 
Gieece, and parts of Europe, was published 
in 1745, and dedicated to the Earl of Ohes- 
terfield, lord lieutenant of Ireland, to whom 
Pococke was domestic chaplain. The work 
attained great celebrity, and Gibbon {De- 
cline and Fally chap. li. note 69) described 
it as of ' superior learning and dignity,’ 
though he objected that its author too often 
confounded what he had seen with what he 
had heard. 

In 1744 Pococke was made precentor of 
Waterford, and in 1745 Philip Dormer Stan- 
hope, earl of Chesterfield [q. v.J, gave him 
the archdeaconry of Dublin. In 1756 he 
was appointed to the bishopric of Ossory, 
and, on settling in the palace of Kilkenny, 
began the restoration of the cathedral church 
of St. Canice, then in a ruinous state. He 
personally superintended the workmen, 
sometimes from four o’clock in the morning 
(Ledwich in Vai-lanciit’s Collectanea^ ii. 
460-2). He encouraged Irish manufactures, 
and about 1763 established the Lintown 
factory in the suburbs of Kilkenny for the 
instruction of boys, chiefly foundlings, in the 
art of weaving. Under the name of 'Po- 
cocke College,’ the institution is still carried 
on, on a new system, by the Incorporated 
Society for Promoting English Protestant 
Schools in Ireland. In June 1766 Pococke 
was translated from Ossory to Elphin, 
Bishop Gore being then promoted to Meath. 


Gore, however, declined to tako out his 
patent, on account of the exjionse, and Po- 
coeke was in July translated to the bishopric 
of Meath. In the demesne at Ardbraccaii ho 
planted the seeds of cedars of Lebanon, still 
standing. 

Pococke, at various periods of his life, 
made several tours in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Of these lie wrote, and arranged 
for publication, full descriptive accounts, 
sometimes illustrated by his own drawings. 
Those manuscripts have only been printed 
in recent years, or Pococke, rather than 
Thomas Pennant [q. v.], would have been 
reputed the first systematic explorer of com- 
paratively unknown regions of Groat Brit.ain. 
JEIis tours in England were made chielly 
from 1750 to 1757 and in later years, and 
the descriptions are simply written and ex- 
act in detail. He made an Irish tour in 
1752, the account of which is valuable as. 
illustrating the social condition of Ireland, 
especially in Connaught. Starting from 
Dublin, he went north to the Giant’s Cause- 
way, concerning which he published papers 
in the ' Philosophical Transactions ’ for 1748 
and 1753. He visited Donegal, Erris, Achill, 
and Belmullet, travelling — as usual on his 
tours— on horseback, with outriders. He 
had previously made an Irish tour in 1749 
through Connaught, Clare, Kerry, and Cork, 
but the manuscript account has never boon 
published. Pococke made various observa- 
tions on the natural history of Ireland, and 
a paper by him on 'Irish Antiquities’ was 
printed in the ' Arclipeologia,’ vol. ii. He gave 
assistance to Mervyn Archdall [g. v.], his 
chaplain, when biatop of Ossory, m the pre- 
paration of his ' Monasticon Ilibernioum.’ 

Pococke visited Scotland in 1747 and 
1750, and in April 1760 started for a six 
months’ journey, during which ho visited 
Iona and the Orkneys, Sutherland and Caitli- 
ness. He was made burgess of Aberdetm, 
Glasgow, and other Scottish cities, and re- 
turned to London on 29 Oct. 1760. 

Pococke died of apoplexy in Septomber 
1766 at Oharleville near Tullamoro, Indand, 
while on a visitation. He was "buried in 
Bishop Montgomery’s tomb at Ardbraccan, 
and on tbe south side of the monument is a 
small slab with a memorial inscription. 
There is also a monument to him in the 
cathedral of St. Oanice, Kilkenny. A por- 
trait of Pococke in oils hangs in the board- 
room in Harcoiirt Street, Dublin, of tlu^ In- 
corporated Society for Promoting English 
Protestant Schools, and is rcqirocluoiMl in 
Kemp’s edition of Pococke’s ' Toiirs in Seot,- 
land ^ (frontispiece). A full-length portrait 
of him in Turkish dress, by Lioturd, was ouca 
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in the possession of Milles, dean of Exeter. 
Pococke is described by Ilichard Cumber- 
land (Memoirs) as a man of solemn air, ‘ of 
mild manners, and primitive simplicity.’ In 
conversation he was remarkably reticent 
about his travels. Mrs. Delany, whom Po- 
cocke entertained when archdeacon of Dub- 
lin, found her host and his entertainments 
dull. Bishop Forbes, however, speaks of his 
geniality when on one of his Scottish tours. 
Pococke was a member of the Egyptian Club 
(ISTichols, Lit. Anecd. v. 334) and of the 
Spalding Society, and was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society on 11 Feb. 1741. 

Pococke’s collection of Greek, Roman, and 
English coins and medals was sold in London 
at auction by Langford on 27-28 May 1766. 
The ‘Sale Catalogue’ consists of 117 lots, in- 
cluding some ancient jewellery (priced copy in 
Department of Coins, Brit. Mus.) His col- 
lection of antiquities, and his minerals and 
fossils (partly collected in his Scottish travels), 
were sold by Langford on 5-6 June 1766. 
By his will Pococke left his property (which 
consisted partly of an estate at Newtown, 
Hampshire) in trust to the Incorporated 
Society for Promoting English Protestant 
Schools in Ireland for the purpose of endow- 
ing the weaving-school at Lintown ‘for 
Papist boys who shall be from 12 to 16 years 
old . , . said boys to be bred to the Protestant 
Religion, and to be apprenticed to the Society 
for seven years.’ His sister, Elizabeth Po- 
cocke, had a life interest in his property. 
Pococke left his manuscripts to the British 
Museum. Some of these were handed over 
on 9 May 1766, but several volumes were 
withheld and remained in private hands. 
The manuscript of the Scotch tours and two 
volumes of travels in England were bought 
by the British Museum at the sale of Dean 
Milles’s library at Sotheby’s on 15 April 
1843 for 33^, Further volumes of travels 
through England were purchased by the mu- 
seum at the sale of Dawson Turner’s library 
in 1869. The original manuscript of the 
♦ Tour in Ireland in 1762 ’ is at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. Among Pococke’s manuscripts 
in the British Museum are the minutes 
and registers of the Philosophical Society 
at Dublin from 1683 to 1687 and in later 
years, with copies of the papers read. 
There are also manuscripts relating to his 
travels in Egypt (Peinoe Ibea,him3Iilmt, 
Lit, of Egypt^ li. pp. 124, 125). 

Pococke’s published writings are as fol- 
lows; 1. ‘A Description of the East and 
some other Countries,’ 2 vols. London, 1743- 
1745 foL, with 178 plates. This is reprinted 
in Pinkerton’s ‘ General Collection of Voy- 
ages,’ voLs, X. and xv. There is a French 


translation, 7 vols. Paris, 1772-3, 12mo; a 
German translation, Erlangen, 1764-5, 4to; 
and a Dutch translation, Utrecht, 177()-86. 
2. ‘ Inscriptionum antiquarum Gricc. et 

Lat. liber. Accedit Numismatiun ... in 
riEgypto cusorum . . . Oatalogus, kc. By 
J. Milles and R. Pococke,’ [London], 1762, 
fol. 3. ‘ Tours in Scotland, 1747, 1760, 1 7(50,’ 
edited with biographical sketch by I), W. 
Kemp, 1887 (Scottish Jlistoiy Society Pub- 
lications^ vol. i.) 4. ‘The Tour of Dr. R. 
Pococke . . . through Sutherland and Caith- 
ness in 1760,’ ed. D. W. Kemp, 1888 (Suther- 
land Association Papers), 5. ‘ The Travels 
through England of Dr. R. Pococke,’ (id. 
J. J. Cartwright, 1888, 4to (Camdm Soe, 
new ser. xlii.) 6. ‘ Pococke’s Tour iu Ireland 
in 1752,’ ed. G. T. Stokes, Dublin, 1891, 
8vo. 

[Memoir in Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. ii. 157 ; Geor- 
gian Era, 1854, iii. 16 f. ; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. ; 
Graves and Prim’s Hist, of St. Canicc, 1857, 
passim ; introductions to tho editions of Pococko’s 
Travels, by D. W. Kemp, J. J. Cartwright, and 
G. T. Stokes; Brit. Mus. Cut. and authorities 
cited above.] W. W. 

POE, LEONARD ((?. 1631?), phpeian, 
whose family came originally, it is said, from 
the Rhenish Palatinate, was in 1690 in tlio 
service of the Earl of Esse.x. Essex, afl.or 
many vain appeals to the College of I’hy- 
sicians, secured from that body on 13 July 
1696 a license enabling Poo to practise medi- 
cine (Hist. MSS, Qonvm. 8th Rep. pt. i. p. 228). 
Although he was thereby permitted to t<r(iafc 
venereal, cutaneous, and calculous diseusos, 
gout and simple tertian ague, in all otlu^r 
fevers and in all severe diseases he was re- 
quired to call to his assistance a member of 
the college (Munk, College of Physicians^ i. 
149). On 30 J une 1598 he was ordered to bo 
imprisoned and deprived of his license, but; 
soon made terms with the college. Despite 
the suspicion with which the profession re- 
garded liim, his practice was large in fashion- 
able society, and his reputation stood fairly 
high. On 11 Dec. 1606, at the suggestion of 
the Earls of Southampton, Northampton, and 
Salisbury, all restrictions on his license were 
removed. On 12 Jan. 1609 he was made 
ordinary physician of the king’s household 
(State PajierSy Dom. index to warrant book, 
p. 77), and on 7 July the persistent influence 
of his aristocratic patrons led to his election 
as fellow of the College of Physicians (Hist. 
MS. Comm, ubi supra). He had a mandate 
on 22 July 1615 to be created M.D,, and ap- 
parently obtained the degree at Cambridge. 

In April 1612 he was one of the three 
physicians in attendance on Lord-treasurer 
i Salisbury (State Papers^ Dom. James T, Ixviii. 
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104), and was present at liis deatli on 24 May- 
following (Hist MSS. Comm. lOtli Rep. 
part iv. p. 10). On 6 June 1 626 he attended 
the death of Orlando Gibbons [q, v.], the 
musical composer, and made the post-mortem 
(ib. Car. I, iii. 37). He died on 4 April 1031, 
when Sir Edward Alston [q. v.] was elected 
a fellow in his place. His son Theophilus 
matriculated from Broadgate Hall, Oxford, 
1023-4, 6 Eeb., yet. 15. 

[Hist. MSS. Comm, 10th Rop. pt. iv. p. 10, 
8th Rep. pt. i. p. 228, 12th Rep. i. 198, 292, 435 ; 
Hunk’s Coll, of Phys. ; Burke’s Landed Gentry.] 

IV • A. S. 

POEK. [See also Pooe and Power.] 

POER, ROGER le {d. 1186), one of the 
conquerors of Ireland, belonged to a family 
which is said to have derived its name from 
Poher, one of the ancient divisions of Brit- 
tany ; other accounts make the name the 
equivalent of Puer, or, still less probably, of 
Pauper. In the reign of Henry II, William 
le Poer held lands in Oxfordshire, Hereford- 
shire, and Gloucestershire, and Robert le 
Poer in Oxfordshire (Fipe Rolls, 18 Henry 
II. p. 32 ; SwBETM AN, i. 41 , 1 29, 132) . Roger, 
Robert, William, and Simon le Poer are all 
said to have taken part in the conquest of 
Ireland. Roger Poer is first mentioned as a 
handsome and noble youth who took part in 
the invasion of Ulster under John de Courci 

i q. V.] in 1177, and won distinction at the 
)attle of Down. Afterwards he obtained 
lands in Ossory, and was governor of Leighlin 
under Hugh de Lacy, first lord of Meath [q. v.] 
Payment was made for his expenses in going 
to Ireland in 1186 {ib, i. 86). In the same year 
he was killed, with many of his followers, 
while fighting in Ossory (Gir. Cambr. 
piignatio ap. Op. iv. 341, 354,387 ; 

Book of Howtli, pp. 81-4). He had married 
a niece of Sir Amory de S. Laurence (f^.p. 88). 
There is a charter of his in the ^ Chartulary of 
St. Mary, Dublin,^ i. 252. 

Robert le Poer {fl. 1190) was one of the 
marshals in the court of Henry IL tie ac- 
counts for lands in Yorkshire, 1166-7, and 
had charge of the forest of Galtris in that 
county in 1169 and 1172. He is mentioned 
in the royal service in 1171, and apparently 
accompanied Henry on his Irish expedition. 
{Ripe Rolls, Henry II. esp. 18, pp. 32, 66). 
In 1174 he was in charge of Brahangion mer- 
cenaries who were being sent home from Eng- 
land (Eyton, Itinerary of Henry 11, p. 1 83). 
In 1176 he was one of four knights sent into 
Ireland by the king, and was made custos of 
Waterford, his territory including all the 
land between Waterford and the water of 
Lismore, and Ossory. G iraldus, who calls him 


a marcher lord, blames him as ‘tarn ignobilia, 
tarn strenuitatc carens ^ ( Op. iv. 352-3). II o 
was still in charge of W^ateiTord in 1179 {ib. 
iv. 65 ; SwEETMAN, i. 58). In 1188, when 
returning with Ralph Fraser from a pilgri- 
mage to St. James of Compostolla, he was 
seized by Count Raymond of Toulouse. 
Richard, the future king, who was then Count 
of Poitou, would pay no ransom for the 
knights, declaring that Raymond’s conduct 
in seizing pilgrims was an outrage. Philip 
Augustus ordered Raymond to surrender his 
prisoners, hut Raymond refused, and thus the 
incident led to Richard’s invasion of Toulouse 
in 1188 {GeMa Ilenrioi, ii. 35). Rob(u*t 
occurs as witness to a charter in Ireland l)e- 
tween 1186 and 1194. Hois said toliave been 
an ancestor of the Poors, barons of Dunoylo, 
of the Poers, barons le Poer and Coroghniore, 
and of Eustace le Poer, viscount Baltinglas, 
in the time of Henry VIIL He may be the 
father of that Robert Poer who was one of 
the great Irish nobles in 1221, and died btdbre 
November 1228, having a sou and heir, John 
le Poer (SwEBTM AN, i. 1001 , 1 635, 2616, 3014). 

Of other members of the family, Williani 
and Simon le Poor wore brothers { Chart. St. 
Mary, Dublin, i.4r,2l). William wasgovenior 
of Waterford about 1180 (UiR. Cambr. iv. 
354), and is mentioned as crossing to Ireland 
ill 1184-5, and his name occurs as late ns 1 200 
(SwEETMAN, i. 75, 129, 132; Chart. Si. Mary ^ 
i. 114, 116, 123, 126). Roger, Robert, Wil- 
liam, and Simon may all have b(^en brothers, 
Ranule le PoEit { d . 1 182), who bold land iu 
Shropshire, and wius killed l>y theWelsh wluui 
sherilf of Gloucestershire in 1182, may have 
been of an oldin* generation ( Gosta I/mrioi, u 
351 ; Eyton, pp. 186, 193). Walter 

LE Poer {fl. 1220) was another member of the 
family, who was employed in various inissions 
in Warwickshire and Worcestershire iu 121 5. 
He was sherilf of Dovonshini in and a 
collector of the fifteenth iir Worcestershire iu 
1226. In the last year ho was a justuso itiine- 
rant in Gloucestershire, and in 1227 held the 
same post for the counties of Oxford, Ilen^- 
ford, Stalford, and Salo]) {Bat. Rolb^. p.l28f 
Close Rolls, i. 226, 449, il 145, 151, 205). 

[Giraldus CambronHis, Expugaatio Jlibornicft 
in vol, iv. of tho Rolls edit.; Gesta llonnid, 
ascribed to Benedict Abbas ; Book of Ho'wth iu 
Calendar of the Carew M88. ; Eytoti’s (kairt and 
Itinerary of Henry II; Pipe Rolls for Ilonry II 
(I^ipo Rolls Soc.); Sweotmaii’s Calendar of Docu- 
inonts relating to Ireland, vol. i. ; Foss's .ludgeH 
of England, ii. 445 ; G. E. C.’s Comploto INior- 
ago, vi. 259.] 0. L. K. 

POGSON, NORMAN ROBERT (1829- 
1891), astronomer, son of George Owen IN^g- 
son. of Nottingham, was born in that towii 
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on 23 Marcli 1829. Acting under the advice 
of Mr. J. E. Hind, foreign secretary of the 
Hoy al Astronomical Society, Pogson, in 1847, 
at the age of eighteen, calculated the orbits 
of two comets. During the three following 
years several other comets and the recently 
discovered minor planet Iris, claimed his atten- 
tion. This led to his appointment as an assis- 
tant at the South Villa Observatory, London. 
After a short stay there he obtained the post 
of assistant at the Eadcliffe Observatory, Ox- 
ford, in 1852, and it was here that he began 
his course of discoveries, which, soon made 
him known as a first-class observer. "While at 
Oxford, between 1856 and 1857, he discovered 
four minor planets: Amphitrite, 2 March 
1854 ; Isis, 23 May 1856 ; Ariadne, 15 April 
1857; Hestia, 16 Aug. 1857, Por the dis- 
covery of Isis he was awarded the Lalande 
medal of the French Academy. 

Much of his time at Oxford was devoted 
to variable stars, but the archives of the Ead- 
cliffe Observatory between 1852 and 1858 
show that the more ordinary work was in 
no way neglected. In 1864 he assisted at the 
famous experiments for determining the mean 
density of the earth, conducted by Sir George 
Airy, the astronomer-royal at the Harton 
Colliery. Airy accorded him his hearty 
thanks, and remained his cordial friend 
through life. 

In 1859 Pogson was appointed director of 
the Hartwell Observatory belonging to John 
Lee (1783-1866) [q. v.l There his time was 
spent in the study of variable and double 
stars, the search for asteroids, and the forma- 
tion of star charts. During the two years he 
remained at Hartwell the ^ Monthly Notices 
of the Eoyal Astronomical Society ’ for 1869- 
1860 contain fourteen papers from his pen 
regarding variable stars and minor planets, 
while he communicated several papers to the 
British Association, and made some valuable 
contributions to the ‘ Speculum Hartwellia- 
num.’ In October 1860 he was appointed by 
Sir Charles Wood, secretary of state for In- 
dia, government astronomer at Madras. Sir 
.John Herschel wrote at this time of his ‘ con- 
spicuous zeal, devotion to and great success 
in the science of astronomy ; ’ and 0. Piazzi 
Smyth bore testimony to his ^unwearied 
diligence, enthusiastic zeal, and signal suc- 
cess.’ 

Pogson reached Madras early in 1861, full 
of high hopes as to the work he would ac- 
complish. He soon discovered another minor 
planet, which he named Asia, as being the 
first discovered by an observer in that con- 
tinent. Between 1861 and 1868 he discovered 
no less than five minor planets, and seven 
variable stars were added to his list of dis- 


coveries between 1862 and 1865, and an 
eighth in 1877. The chief work carried on 
by I’ogson at the Madras Observatory was 
twofold : first, the preparation of a star cata- 
logue, for which 51,101 observations were 
made between 1862 and 1887 ; secondly, the 
formation of a variable star atlas, begun at 
Oxford in 1853, and carried on with remark- 
able perseverance. The catalogues, which 
were to accompany the atlas, contained the 
positions of upwards of sixty thousand stars, 
observed entirely by Pogson himself. Un- 
happily they are still unpubhshed. Pogson 
observed the total eclipse of the sun on 
18 Aug. 1868 at Masulipatam, and was tho 
first to observe the bright line spectrum of 
the Corona. 

He remained for thirty years government 
astronomer at Madras and, during the whole 
of that time he took no leave. His devo- 
tion to his science and his anxiety to publish 
his works induced him to remain so long 
that his health at last failed, and he died at 
his post in June 1891 in his sixty-third year. 
Pie was a fellow of the Eoyal Astronomical 
Society, and the Indian government nomi- 
nated him a companion of the Indian Kmpiro. 

Pogson’s chiet interest as an astronomer 
lay in observations with the equatoreal and 
meridian circle, and in the use of these in- 
struments b e had few equals. As an observer 
only one or two contemporaries could equal 
him. In all, he discovered nine minor planets 
between tbe orbits of Mars and Jupiter, and 
twenty-one new variable stars. lie had an 
exhaustive knowledge of the literature of 
his subject. 

His first wife, whom he married in 1849 
at the early age of twenty, was Elizabeth 
Ambrose, who died in 1869, leaving a large 
family. On 25 Oct. 1883 he married Edith 
Louisa Stopford, daughter of Lieutenant- 
colonel Charles W. Sibley of her majc^sty’s 
64th regiment, and by her had three children, 
one of whom died in infancy. 

[Royal Astronomical Society’s Tranfjactions, 
1891 ; private information,] H. M. V. 

POINGDESTEE, JEAN (1609-1691), 
writer on the laws and history of Jersey, 
bom in the parish of St. Saviour in the island 
of Jersey, and baptised on 16 April 1609, was 
the eldest son of Edward Poingdestre, by Ids 
second wife, Pauline Ahier. He was among 
the first to obtain one of the scholarships 
founded at Oxford by Charles I on behalf of 
Jersey students, and in 1636 was elected a fel- 
low of Exeter College, Oxford. He was always 
considered an accomplished classical scholar, 
and held the fellowship till 1648, when he 
was ejected by the parliamentary party. 
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Meanwhile lie received an appointment 
under Lord Digby, and on the outbreak of 
the civil wars returned to Jersey, where he 
took part, under Sir George de Carteret, in 
the defence of Elizabeth Castle against the 
parliamentarians. After the capitulation of 
this fortress in 1651 he went into voluntary 
exile until the Restoration. In January 
1668-9 the bailiff of Jersey nominated him 
his lieutenant, and he also became jurat. 
In 1676, however, he resigned his appoint- 
ment of lieutenant-bailiff in deference to 
complaints which were made of the uncon- 
stitutional way in which he had been ap- 
pointed jurat, but he retained this latter 
post until his death. During the last years 
of his life he occupied himself chiedy in 
preparing various works relating to the 
history and laws of Jersey. He died in 
1691.^ 

Poingdestre’s history of Jersey (* Caesarea, 
or a Discourse of the Island of Jersey^), 
written in 1682, and presented by the author 
to James II, is one of the most accurate 
works on the island, and forms the basis of 
all that is trustworthy in Fallens * History of 
Jersey.’ But it is as a commentator on the 
laws and customs of Jersey that Poing- 
destre deserves chief commendation ; and his 
works on this subject are superior to those 
of Philip Le Geyt [q. v.] In so far as they 
relate to the law on real property his ‘ Oom- 
mentaires sur I’Ancienne Coutume de Nor- 
mandie,’ and ^ Commentaires sur la Coutume 
R6form6e de Normandie,’ are of the highest 
authority. In 1686 Poingdestre was nomi- 
nated one of the committee commissioned to 
draw up an abstract of the charters granted 
by various monarchs to the inhabitants of 
Jersey, and this work, known as ‘Les Pri- 
vileges de I’lle,’ is still extant in manu- 
script. 

[Ahier’s Tableaux Historiques de la Civilisa- 
tion a Jersey, p. 342 ; Le Geyt’s Works, Preface 
aud vol. iv. p. 65 also MS,; Falle’s Hist, of Jersey 
(Durell’s ed.), p. 279 ; La Croix’s Les Etats, p. 
58; Payne’s Armorial of Jersey ; Commissioners* 
Report, Jersey, 1860; preface to ‘Caesarea,* 
Boom Jersiaise, 1889.] P. L. M. 

POINS. [See Potntz.] 

POINTER, JOHN (1668-1764), anti- 
quary, bom at Alkerton, Oxfordshire, on 
19 May 1668, claimed to be descended irom 
Sir 'William Pointer of Whitchurch, Hamp- 
shire. His father, also called John, was 
rector of Alkerton from 1663 till his death in 
. 1710, and his mother was Elizabeth (d. 1709), 
daughter of J ohn Hobel, a London merchant. 
He was educated first at Banbury grammar 
school, and then at Preston school, North- 
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I amptonshire, and matriculated from Merton 
College, Oxford, on 24 Jan. 1686-7. He 
graduated B.A. 1691, and M.A. 1694. 

Pointer took holy orders, being ordained 
deacon on 24 Dec. 1693, and priest on 23 Sept. 
1694, and from 1693 until he resigned the 
office in 1722 he was chaplain to his college. 
He was instituted in September 1694 to tlxe 
rectory of Slap ton, Northamptonshire, which 
he. retained for his life. He was lord of the 
manor of Keresley in Warwickshire, and in 
December 1722 he came into other property 
in the parish. He died on 16 Jan. 1764 in 
the house of his niece, Mrs. Bradbome of 
Chesterton in Worfield, Shropshire, and was 
buried in the chancel of Worfield parish 
church on 19 Jan. A tablet, now in the 
north aisle, was erected to his memory. 

Pointer was author of; 1. 'An Account, 
of a Roman pavement lately found at Stuns- 
field, Oxfordshire,’ 1718 ; dedicated to Dr, 
Holland, warden of Merton College. When 
it was censured as 'a mean performance,’ 
Pointer vindicated it in an advertisement 
containing laudatory references to it from 
Bishop White Kennett, Dr. Musgrave, and 
others. 2. ' Chronological History of Eng- 
land,’ 1714, 2 vols. verjr complete in de- 
scription of events occurring after 1600. It 
was intended that the narrative should end 
with the peace of Utrecht, and it was all 
printed, but the second volume was not pub- 
lished until after the death of Queen Anne, 
when the history was brought down to her 
death, although the index only ran to the 
earlier date. Six supplements, each con- 
taining^ the incidents of a year, and the last 
two with the name of ' Mr. Brockwel ’ on 
the title-page, carried it on to the close 
of July 1720. For his share in this com- 
pilation Pointer received from Lintot, on 
24 Dec. 1713, the sum of 10^, 16«. (Nichols, 
Zit. AnecdpteSf viii. 299). 3. ' Miscellanea 
in usum juventutis Aoademicse,’ 17 ik It 
contained the characters, chronology, and a 
catalogue of the classic authors with in- 
structions for reading them, pagan my tho- 
lo^, Latin exercises, and the corrections of 
palpable mistakes by English historians^ 

4. ‘A Rational Account of the Weather,* 
1723 ; 2nd ed. corrected and much enlarged, 
1738. It was pointed out in the ' Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ 1748 (pp. 255-6), that this 
volume supplied the groundwork of ' The 
Shepherd of Banbury’s Rules to judge of 
the Weather, by John Claridge, sliephord.* 

5. ' Britannia Bomana, or Roman antiquities 
in Britain, viz., coins, camps, and public 
roads,’ 17 24. 6. ' Britannia Triumphans, or an 
Historical Account of some of the most signal 
Nayal Victories obtained by the English ovet 
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the Spaniards/ 1743. 7. * Oxoniensis Aca- 
demia, or the Antiquities and Curiosities of 
the University of Oxford/ 1749 ; the manu- 
script is in Rawlinson MS. B. No. 405, at 
the Bodleian Library. It contains much 
curious detail on the history of the several 
colleges. Two gifts by him to the Bodleian 
Library are set out on page 143 (cf, Macrat, 
Annah of BodL Libr, 2nd edit. pp. 222-3) 
[see Buckusb, Benjamiis’]. 

[Some manuscripts by Pointer belonged to Mr. 
J. E. T, Loveday, who communicated portions 
from them to Notes and Queries, 6th ser. vii. 
326, 366. An extract from an old manuscript 
history of his family and connections, taken by 
himself from wills and other documents, was 
inserted in that periodical (6th ser. x. 522) hy 
Mr. John Hamerton Cmmp of Malvern Wells, 
and was subsequently printed in extenso in the 
Genealogist (hi. 101-7, 232-40). Particulars of 
his life were given by Pointer to Dr. Richard 
Rawlinson, and are now at the Bodleian Library, 
Rawlinson MSS. J. 4to, 1, fol. 274, and J. fol. 4, 
fol. 224. See also Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Baker’s 
Northamptonshire, ii. 102; Coxe’s Catalogus 
MSS. in Collegiis Oxon. ; information from the 
Rev. B. P, Nicholas of Worfield.] W. P, 0. 

POINTER, WILLIAM (/. 1624), poet. 
[See Kidlbt.] 

POITIERS, PHILIP OP (<?. 1208?), 
bishop of Durham. [See Philip.] 

POKERIDGE, RICHARD (1690?- 
1769) , inventor of the musical glasses. [See 
POCKEIOH.] 

POL (d. 573), Saint. [See Pattl.] 

POLACK, JOEL SAMUEL (1807- 
1882), trader, and author of works on New 
Zealand, was bom in London of Jewish 
parents on 28 March 1807. In early life he 
appears to have travelled both in Europe 
and America, to have done some work as 
an artist, and to have served under the war 
office in Africa in the commissariat and ord- 
nance departments. In 1831 he emigrated 
to New Zealand, and, after living for a year 
at Hokianga, moved to the Bay of Islands, 
a settlement still in its infancy. There he 
opened a ship-chandler’s store in connection 
with a broker’s business at Sydney. He paid 
long visits to Sydney, for four or five months 
at a time, and travelled much about New Zea- 
land. He learned the Maori language, gained 
the confidence of the natives, and purchased 
about eleven hundred acres of land. In May 
1837 he returned to London. Next year he 
was a prominent witness before the select 
committee of the House of Lords on New 
Zealand. But his veracity being impugned 
by a writer in the ‘Times/ Polack brought 


an action against the ‘ Times,’ and on 
2 July 1839 secured a verdict, with 100/. 
damages. 

In 1838 Polack published ‘ New Zealand : 
a Narrative of Travels and Adventures.’ It 
gained the notice of Robert Montgomery 
Martin [q. v.], editor of the ‘ Colonial Maga- 
zine/ who in 1838 proposed him as a member 
of the newly formed Colonial Society of Lon- 
don. A second and more ambitious work by 
Polack, ‘ Manners and Customs of the New 
Zealanders,’ was published in London in 
1840 (2 vols.) This book furnishes one of 
the earliest accounts of the natives of New 
Zealand, and displays considerable erudition 
and capacity for observation; the illustra- 
tions were drawn by the author. 

Polack lived for a time with a sister in 
Piccadilly, but eventually went to the United 
States, and settled in San Francisco, where 
he married the widow of William Hart, who 
had also been a settler in New Zealand. 
He died in San Francisco on 17 April 
1882. 

[Polack’s evidence before select committee of 
House of Lords on Now Zealand, 1838; prefaces 
of Polack’s works; Times, 2 July 1839, report of 
Polack V. Lawson ; informatirm obtained through, 
the agent-general for Now Zealand.] 0. A. H. 

POLBING, JOHN BEDE (1794-1877), 
first Roman catholic archbishop of Sydney, 
was born in Liverpool on 18 N ov. 1794. Loft 
an orphan early, lie was adopted by his re- 
lative, Dr. Brewer, president of the English 
Benedictines. He was sent at eleven years old 
to be educated at Acton Burnell, the head- 
uarters of the Benedictines. On 16 July 
810 he joined the Benedictine order, became 
a priest in March 1819, and was at once ap- 
pointed tutor at St. Gregory’s College, Down- 
side, in Ireland. Many of his yupils were 
distinguished in later life. In his devotion 
to the work Folding declined the see of Madras 
in 1833. 

On the decision to erect the vicariate-apo- 
stolic of Australia into a bishopric, Folding 
was selected for the office, ana consecrated 
bishop of Hiero-Cfiesarea on 29 June 1834. 
In September 1885 he arrived in Sydney and 
devoted himself to the organisation of the 
new diocese. In 1841 he revisited England, 
and thence went to Rome, where he was 
employed on a special mission to Malta, made 

count of the holy Roman empire, and a 
bishop-assistant to the papal throne. He was 
appointed archbishop of Sydney on 10 April 

Folding’s return as an archbishop roused 
a storm among members of the church of 
England in Australia, but his calm and con- 
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ciliatory demeanour gradually disarmed op- 
position. 

In 1846-8, in 1854-6, and again in 1865- 
1866, Folding visited Europe to further the 
interests of his see and bring out new helpers. 
He was constantly traversing the remotest 
parts of his diocese, which included Tas- 
mania, and won the admiration and devotion 
of clergy and laity. In 1871 he left for 
Europe to attend the oecumenical council, 
but his health broke down at Aden, and he 
returned to Sydney. He died on 16 March 
1877 at the Sacred Heart Presbytery, I)ar- 
linghurst, Sydney. 

[Melbourne Argus, 17 March 1877 ; Heaton’s 
Australian Dictionary of Dates.] C. A. H. 

POLE, ABTHUR (1531-1570?), con- 
spirator, bom in 1531, was the eldest son of 
Sir Geoffrey Pole v.] and his wife Con- 
stance, daughter of Sir J ohn Pakenham. He 
has been commonly confused with his uncle 
Arthur, probably second son of Margaret Pole, 
countess of Salisbury [q. v.], and brother of 
Cardinal Pole. He was educated under the 
care of Gentian Hervet, a friend of Thomas 
Lupset [q. v.], and of Geoffrey and Reginald 
Pole. His father and his uncle the cardinal died 
within a few days of each other in November 
1558, and in December 1559 Arthur wrote, 
apparently to Cecil, complaining that his 
uncle had done nothing for him, and offering 
his services to Queen Elizabeth. This offer 
was not accepted, and Pole was soon en- 
tangled in treasonable proceedings. Before 
the end of the year the attentions paid to 
Pole by the English catholics irritated Eliza- 
beth, and in September 1662 De Quadra 
wrote to Philip that Pole was about to leave 
England on the pretext of religion, ^ but the 
truth is that he is going to try his fortune, 
and pretend to the crown.’ He was persuaded 
that, as a descendant of Edward IV^s brother, 
the Duke of Clarence, his claim to the English 
throne was as good as that of Mary Queen 
of Scots. Through one Eortescue, who had 
married his sister, he proposed to De Quadra 
to enter the Spanish service, but the Spanish 
ambassador thought little of his capacity or 
his claims, and Pole next applied to the French 
ambassador, De Foix. But France was not 
likely to support a rival to Mary, and Pole 
agreed to forego his claim to the crown on 
condition that he was created Duke of Cla- 
rence. It was wildly su^ested that Mary 
might marry his youngernrother Edmund 
(1541-1570 ?). 

.^^hur and Edmund were encouraged in 
their project by the prediction of one Prestal, 
an astrologer, that Queen Elizabeth would 
die in 1563, and they plotted to raise a force 


in the W elsh marches to support Mary’s claim. 
They also applied to the Duke of Guise for aid. 
He apparently held out hopes to them, and 
th^ were on the point of taking ship for F ranee 
in October 1562 when they were arrested near 
the Tower. They were examined by the 
council, but no further steps were taken until 
after the meeting of parliament in the follow- 
ing January. On 26 Feb. 1562-3 they were 
found guilty of treason ; but, in consideration 
of their youth and the futility of the plot, 
they were not executed. They were impri- 
soned in the Beauchamp Tower, Edmund in 
the upper, and Arthur in the lower room. 
They both carved inscriptions on the walls, 
which still remain. Edmund’s is signed 
* ^t. 21 E. Poole, 1562,’ and Arthur’s ^ A.D. 
1568, Arthur Poole, M suae 37, A. P.’ Both 
died in the Tower, probably in 1570. They 
were alive in January of that year, but 
both are omitted from their mother’s will, 
dated 12 Aug. 1570, where Thomas, the second 
son, is described as the eldest. Froude, on 
the authority of one of De Quadra’s letters, 
states that Arthur married a daughter of the 
Earl of Northumberland, but no reference 
to this match is to be found in the peer- 
ages. 

[Cal. of Papers preserved at Simancas, passim ; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1 5 4 1 -80 , p. 1 45, For. 1662 
No. 970, 1563 No. 44; Harl. MS. 421 ; Strype’s 
Annals, 1.1.546, 555; Eccl.Mem.Ti.ii.67 ; Wood’s 
Athenee Oxon.i. 146; Sandford’s Genealog, Hist, 
p. 445 ; Dugdale’s Baronage ; Phillips’s Life of 
Cardinal Pole; Bloxam’s Beg. Hagdalon Coll. 
Oxford, iv. 152; Aikin’s Court of Eliz. i. 354 ; 
Hep worth Dixon’s Her Majesty’s Tower, ed. 1 869, 
pp. 2, 241-4 ; Pike’s Hist, of Crime, ii. 37-9 ; 
Froude and Lingard’s Histories ; Sussex ArchmoL 
Collections, xxi. 86-7 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd 
ser. viii. 49.] A. F. P. 

POLE, Sir CHARLES MORTOE (1757- 
1830), admiral of the fleet, bom on 18 Jan. 
1757, was second son of Reginald Pole of 
Stoke Damerell in Devonshire, and great- 
grandson of Sir John Pole of Shute, third 
baronet, and of his wife Anne, daughter of 
Sir William Morice [q.Tj In January 1770 
he entered the Royal Academy in Portsmouth 
Dockyard, and two years later was appointed 
to the Thames frigate, with Captain William 
Locker [q. v.l In December 1773 he was 
moved into tne Salisbury, of 50 guns, going 
out to the East Indies with the oroad pen- 
nant of Commodore Sir Edward Hughes 
[q. V.], by whom he was promoted on 26 July 
1777 to be lieutenant of the Seahorse. In the 
following year he was moved to the Bipon, 
carrying the broad pennant of Sir Edward 
Vernon [q. v.], and in her took part in the 
rencounter with M, Tronjoly on 9 Aug. He 
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afterwards commanded a party of seamen 
landed for the siege of Pondicherry, and on 
the surrender of the place, on 17 Oct. 1778, 
■was promoted to the command of the Cor- 
morant sloop, in “which he returned to Eng- 
land with Vernon’s despatches. On 22 March 
1779, ten days after his arrival, he was ad- 
vanced to post rank, and appointed to the 
Britannia, with Rear-admiral George Darby 
[q. V.] In July 1780 he was moved into the 
Hussar frigate, which he took out to North 
America, but she was lost, by the fault of 
the pilot, in endeavouring to pass through 
Hell Gate. Pole was fully acquitted by a 
court-martial, and was sent home with des- 
patches. He was then appointed to the 
Success, of 32 guns, and in March 1782 was 
sent out to Gibraltar, in charge of the 
Vernon store-ship. By the way, on the 16th, 
he fell in with the Spanish Santa Catalina, 
of 34 guns, said to have been the largest 
frigate then afloat. As she had also a poop, 
she was at first supposed to be a ship of the 
line j it was only when Pole, determining at 
all risks to save the Vernon, gallantly closed 
with the Spaniard, that he discovered she 
was only a frigate, though of considerably 
superior force. He, however, engaged and, 
after two hours’ close action, captured her. 
He had partly refitted her, in the hope of 
taking her in, when, on the 18th, a squadron 
of ships of war came in sight, and sooner 
than let her fall into the enemy’s hands he 
set her on fire. When too late it was found 
that the strange sail were English. During 
the peace Pole commanded the Crown guard- 
ship for thre'e years. In 1788 he was ap- 
pointed groom of the bedchamber to the 
Duke of Clarence. In the Spanish armament 
of 1790 he commanded the Melampus fri- 
gate, stationed oiF Brest to report any move- 
ment of the French ships ; in 1791 he was 
moved to the Illustrious of 74 guns, and 
again, in 1793, to the Colossus, in which he 
went out to the Mediterranean, and was pre- 
sent at the occupation of Toulon, under the 
command of Lord Hood. In 1794 the Co- 
lossus returned to England, and joined the 
Channel fleet under Lord Howe, 

On 1 June 1796 Pole was promoted to be 
rear-adm^l, and in November, in the Co- 
lossus, sailed for the West Indies as second 
in command, under Sir Hugh Cloberry 
Christian fq. v.], with whom he returned to 
England m October 1796. In March 1797 
he was appointed first captain of the Royal 
George, or, as it would now be called, captain 
of the fleet, with Lord Bridport [see Hood, 
Albxandbk, Visooxnrx Beidbobtj. In 1799, 
with his flag in the Royal George, he com- 
manded a squadron detached against some 


Spanish ships in Basque roads, which were 
found to be too far in under the batteries of 
the Isle of Aix to he attacked with advan- 
tage. In the following year he went out to 
Newfoundland as commander-in-chief, re- 
turning on his promotion to the rank of vice- 
admiral, on 1 Jan. 1801.' In the following 
J une he relieved I^ord Nelson in command of 
the fleet in the Baltic. The work had, how- 
ever, been practically finished before his 
arrival, and little remained for him to do 
except to bring the fleet home. On 12 Sept, 
he was created a baronet. He was then sent 
in command oflp Cadiz, where he remained 
till the peace. In 1802 he was returned to 
parliament as member for Newark, and en- 
tered zealously on his duties. He was made 
an admiral in the Trafalgar promotion of 
9 Nov. 1805, but had no further service 
afloat. From 1803 to 1806 ho was chairman 
of the commission on naval abuses [see 
Dxtndas, Heitiiy, first Viscount Melville], 
and in 1806 became one of the lords of the 
admiralty. From 1806 to 1818 he wasM.P. 
for Plymouth, taking an active intert^st in 
all measures connected with naval admini- 
stration, and speaking with the freedom of a 
man independent of party. On 20 h\b. IB 1 8 
he was nominated a G.C.B. On the acces- 
sion of William IV he was appointed master 
of the robes, and was promoted to be ad- 
miral of the fleet on 22 July 1830. lie died 
at Denham Abbey, Hertfordshire, on 0 Sept, 
1830. ^ 

Pole married, in 1792, ITenriotta, third 
daughter of John Goddard, a Rotterdam 
merchant, of Woodford Hall, Essex, and 
niece of ^ the rich Mr. Hope of Uotterdain ; ' 
but, dying without male issue, the baronetcy 
became extinct. His porti*ait by Beochey 
has been engraved, 

[Marshall’s Royal Naval Biogr.i. 86 ; Naval 
Chronicle (with a portrait after Northcoto), xxi. 
266; Ralfe’s Naval Biogr. ii. 129; Pantheon of 
the Ago, ii. 158; Foster’s Baronetage, s.n, Pole of 
Shute. There are many casual notices of him in 
Nicolas’s Despatches and Letters of Lord Nelson 
(see index).] JT. K. L. 

POLE, DAVID (d. 1668), bishop of Peters 
borough, appears as a fellow of All Souls^ 
College, Oxlord, in 1520. He devoted him- 
self to civil law, and graduated B.Can.L. on 
2 July 1626 and D.Can.L. on 17 Feb. 1527- 
1628. In 1629 he became an advocate in 
Doctors’ Commons, He was connected with 
the diocese of Lichfield, where he held many 
mrefennents, first under Bishop Geoffrey 
Blyth, and then under Bishop Rowland 1 .^ 00 . 
He was made prebendary of Tachbrook in 
Lichfield Cathedral on 11 April 1631, arch- 
deacon of Salop in April 1636, and arch- 
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deacon of Derby on 8 Jan. 1642-3. He had 
previously received the high appointment of 
dean of the arches and vicar-general of the 
archbishop of Canterbury on 14 Nov. 1640. 
A conscientious adherent of the Koman ca- 
tholic faith, he occupied several positions of 
importance during Mary’s reign. In her first 
year he acted as vicar-general of the bishop 
of Lichfield (Richard Sampson) and commis- 
sioner for the deprivation of married priests 
(Steype, vol. iii. pt. i. p. 168), and 

in his capacity of archdeacon he sat on the 
commission for the deprivation of Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer, and the restoration of 
Bonner and other deprived bishops (ii.p. 36). 
He stood high in the favour of Cardinal 
Pole, said to be a relative, who appointed 
him his vicar-general {ib. p. 476). During 
the vacancy of the see of Lichfield on Bishop 
Sampson’s death in 1554, he was appointed 
commissary for the diocese. In the early 
part of the same year he took part in the con- 
demnation of Hooper and Taylor (ib. pp. 288, 
290). On 26 April 1566 he was appointed 
on the commission to inquire after heretics, 
and to proceed against them. On the death 
of John Chambers, the first bishop of the 
newly formed diocese of Peterborough, the 
gueen sent letters commendatory to Paul IV 
in Pole’s favour. He was consecrated at 
Chiswick on 1 6 Aug. 1657 by Nicholas Heath 
[q. V.], archbishop of York. Hardly a month 
elapsed before he proved his zeal against heresy 
by sanctioning the martyrdom of JohnKurde, 
a protest ant shoemaker of Syston, who was 
burnt at Northampton on 20 Sept. 1 657 (Foxb, 
Acts and Monuments^ iii. 71). The death of 
Mary caused a complete change in his position. 
He was regarded with well-deserved respect 
by Elizabeth, who put him in the first abortive 
commission for the consecration of Parker as 
archbishop, 9 Sept. 1659 (Stkxpb, Farher, 
i, 106). In the same year he, with Bonner 
and two other jprelates, signed Archbishop 
Heath’s letter of remonstrance to Elizabeth, 
begging her to return to the catholic faith 
(Steypb, Annals, vol. i. pt. i. p. 217). His 
refusal, in common with his brother bishops, 
to take the oath under the act of supremacy 
was followed by his deprivation; but he was 
treated with great leniency by the queen as 
‘an ancient and grave person and very quiet 
suWect,^ and was allowed to live on parole 
in London or the suburbs, having no ‘ other 
gaoler than his own promise ’ (Eulibe, 
Church Sist* iv. 281), He was‘ courteously 
treated by all persons among whom he lived, 
and at last ’ died ‘ on one of his farms in a 
good old age,’ in Mayor June 1668 (Hbyltk, 
Mist, of Fefoi'mation, anno 1 569 ; Steytb, 
Annals, vol, i. pt, i, pp. 214, 411), His prot- 


perty he left to his friends, with the excep- 
tion of his books on law and theology, which 
he bequeathed to his college, All Souls’. 

[Wood’s Athen<e, ii. 801, Fasti, i. 74, 77i 78 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-17H; Strypo, Me- 
morials, vol. iii. pt. i. pp. 36, 168, 288, 200, 473, 
47 6~7, pt. ii. p. 26, Annals, vol. i. pt. i. pp. 206, 214, 
217, 411, pt. ii. p. 26, Cranmor, i. 469, Parker, i. 
106; Lansdowne MS. 980 f. 283; G-uuton’s His- 
tory of Peterborough, pp. 69,70; Coote’s Civilians, 
p. 26; Dixon’s Church History, iv. 48, 693, 796.] 

E. V. 


POLE, EDMUND be ba, Eabl op Sxtf- 
POLK (1472 P-1613), was the second son of 
John de la Pole, second duke of Suffolk [q. v.l, 
by his wife Elizabeth, sister of Edward IV. 
About 1481 Edward sent him to Oxford, 
mainly to hear a divinity lecture he had 
lately founded. The university wrote two 
fulsome letters to the king, thanking him for 
the favour he had done them in sending 
thither a lad whose precocitjr, they declared, 
seemed to have something of inspiration in it. 
The family owed much to Richard III, who 
made Edmund a knight of the Bath at his 
coronation on 4 July 1483 (Holinsiied, iii. 
733), He, with his father, was also pre- 
sent at the coronation of Elizabeth, queen 
of Henry VII, on 26 Nov. 1487 (Lbiand, 
Collectanea, iv. 229, 230, ed. 1770), and was 
frequently at court during the next two 
years. 

In 1491 his father died. Edmund, the 
eldest surviving son, had not attained lus 
majority, and was the king’s ward {Rolls of 
Pari. VI. 477). He ought still to have suc- 
ceeded to his father’s title, but, his inheri- 
tance being seriously diminished by the act of 
attainder against his late brother [see PoiiB, 
John be la, Eaex. op Lingo dn, 1464 P-14B7], 
he agreed with the king by indenture, dated 
26 Feb. 1493 (presumably the date at which 
he came of age), to forego the title of duke 
and content himself with that of Earl of 
Suffolk on the king restoring to him a por- 
tion of the forfeited property — not indeed as 
a gift, but in exchange for a sum of 
to be paid by yearly instalments of 200/. 
during his mother’s life and of 400/. after 
her death. This arrangement was ratifitxl in 
the parliament of October 1495 (Rolls of 
Pari. vi. 474-7), Henry’s skill at d riving a 
hard bargain was never more apparent. But 
in the parliamentary confirmation of the in- 
denture he showed himself gracious enough 
to restore to the impoverished nobloman his 
< chief place ’ in the city of London, in the 
parish of St. Laurence l^ultnoy, which by 
the agreement itself the earl had concedecl 
to the king (ib. p, 476). 

In October 1492 Suffolk was at the siege 
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of Boulogne {Chronicle of Calais^ p. 2). On 
9 Not. 1494 lie was the leading challenger 
at Westminster in the tournament at the 
creation of Prince Henry as Duke of York, 
and was presented on the second day with 
a ring of gold with a diamond ’ as a prize. 
In 1495, on Michaelmas day, he received 
the king, who was on his way from Wood- 
stock to Windsor, at his seat at Ewelme 
{^Excerpta Historica, p. 106). The par- 
liament which confirmed his agreement with 
the king assembled in the following month, 
and he was one of the lords appointed triers 
of petitions from Gascony and forei^ parts 
{Rolls of ParL vi. 458). It was probably in 
1496 that he was made a knight of the Garter 
in the room of Jasper, duke of Bedford, who 
died in December 1496 (Beltz, Mernorials 
of the Garter j p. clxix). In February 1496 
he took part in a ^disguising’ before the 
king {Excerpta Historica,^. 107). In the same 
month he was one of a number of English 
noblemen who stood sureties to the Arch- 
duke Philip for the observance of the new 
treaties with Burgundy (Rymer, xii. 688, 
1st edit.) On 22 June he led a company 
against the Cornish rebels at Blackheath. 

In Michaelmas term, 1498, he was in- 
dicted in the king’s bench for murder. It 
appears that he had killed a man in a pas- 
sion ; and though he received the king’s 
pardon, he is said to have resented the fact 
that he, a prince of royal blood, should have 
been arraigned for the crime. In April 1499, 
however, he attended a chapter of the Gar- 
ter at Windsor (Anstib, Register^ ii. 238). 
But in July, or the very beginning of August, 
he fled the kingdom, first taking refuge at 
Guisnes, near Calais, where Sir James Tyrell, 
captain of the castle, had friendly confer- 
ences with him, and afterwards going on to 
St. Omer, Henry, much alarmed at his de- 
parture, issued on 20 Aug. strict orders 
against persons leaving the kingdom without 
a license {Letters and Papers^ ii. 377 ; Paston 
Letters^ iii. 178, ed. Gairdner). He also 
instructed Sir Richard Guildford [q.v.] and 
Richard Hatton, the former of worn was 
going on a mission to the archduke, to use 
all possible persuasions to induce Suffolk to 
return. Henry’s ambassadors persuaded the 
archduke to order Suffolk out of his domi- 
nions; hut the captain of St. Omer, who 
was^ charged to convey the order, delayed 
the intimation of it, much to his master’s 
satisfaction. Guildford had instructions to 
bring Suffolk back by force if persuasion 
failed. Suffolk wisely preferred to return 
voluntarily, and was again taken into favour. 
Pie was, however, by no means satisfied as to 
the king’s intentions; and the j udicial murder 


of the Earl of Warwick, which happened 
immediately after, did not reassure hiin. It 
seemed as if the house of York were to be 
extirpated to secure the Tudor throne. 

On 6 May 1500, howov(^r, ho witnessed at 
Canterbury the king’s confirmation of the 
treaty for the marriage of Prince Arthur 
with Catherine of Arragon (Rymeh, xii. 
752, lat ediO, and six days later ho followed 
the king to Calais to the mi^cting with the 
Archdulte Philip. Ho returned to England, 
but having heard that the Eintxsror Maxi- 
milian, who had an old grudge against 
Henry VII, would gladly help one of the 
blood of Edward IV to gain the English 
throne, he in August 1501 repaired to Maxi- 
milian in the Tyrol, The emperor at first 
gave him no encouragement. After remain- 
ing six weeks at Imst, Suffolk roc(Hve(l a 
message, promising him the aid of three to 
five thousand men for a ]Kiriod of one, two, 
or three months if necessary. Leaving his 
steward Killingworth to arrange details with 
Maximilian, he repaired to Aix-la-Chap<‘Uo 
with letters from the emperor in his favour 
to the council of that town. A f<;(^r Suifolk’a 
departure Maximilian raised difiiculties in 
performinfj* las promise. But Suffolk was at 
length inibrmod that Maximilian had 
suaded the Count of llardeck to lend Suffolk 
twenty thousand guldim. The cottnt was t o 
be repaid double that sum, and his son was 
to go with Siiilblk into Ihigland. 

On 7 Nov. 1501 Suffolk, Sir Rolx^rt Our- 
zon — who seems first to have suggested the 
project to the emperor— -and live other pt^r- 
sons wore publicly * accursed ’ at Paul’s 
Cross as traitors. Afterwards on the first 
Sunday of Lent (13 ]^\jb.) 1502, Suffolk’s 
brother, Lord William de la Polo, with 
Lord William Courtney, Sir James I’yrtdl, 
and other Yorkist friends, wt^re thrown into 
prison. Of these, Tyndl and Sir John Wynd- 
Iiam suffered as traitors in May Ibllowinj^ ; 
but the two I^ord Williams, wiiose Yorkist 
blood and connection were alone suspicious, 
wore only kept in confinement till the ac- 
cession of Henry VIIL Suffolk himself was 
outlawed at Ipswich on 26 Dec, 1502. 

He was also disappointed in the hope of 
help from his foreign friends. His remon- 
strances addressed to the emperor from Aix 
were in vain, and on 2B July 1502 Maximilian 
signed a treaty at Augsburg, pledging him- 
self in return for 10,000i^. not to succour any 
English rebels, even though they claimed tho 
dignity of dukes (for Suffolk had resumed his 
forfeited rank in the peerage) (Hymeb, xiii. 
9, 22--7, 1st edit.) Nevertheless, Bnffolk 
was suffered to remain at Aix unmolested. 
But on 12 Fob. 1603 Maximilian took, at 
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the English king’s request, an oath to observe 
the treaties, and gave a reluctant promise to 
expel Suftblk from Aix by proclamation. He 
naerely wrote, however, to the burgomaster 
and town council that, as he had sent the un- 
happy nobleman thither, and was forbidden 
by h is treaty with England to grant him 
further aid, he had arranged to pay them three 
thousand Rhenish florins, to enable him to 
quit the town free of debt. But it does not 
appear that Maximilian kept his word, for 
Sufiblk remained at Aix, still in debt, for 
several months after. 

In January 1504 he was attainted by the 
English parliament (Rolls of Pari. vi. 646 
seq.), along with his brothers William and 
Richard [q. v.],and a number of his adherents. 
His situation seemed hopeless. Strangely 
illiterate letters during the next few years 
reflect his wretchedness, and form a most 
astounding commentary on that erudition 
with which he was credited by his univer- 
sity when a boy. Just before Easter 1504 he 
managed to quit Aix by leaving his brother 
Richard behind him as a hostage. He had 
arranged to join George, duke of Saxony, 
governor of Friesland, but on entering Gelder- 
land he was seized and thrown into the castle 
of Hattem, in spite of a safe-conduct the 
Duke of Gueldres had sent him. The duke 
is believed to have obtained money from 
Henry VII to keep the prisoner sate, and 
refused the demand of his overlord, Philip, 
king of Castile, to deliver him. But in July 
1606 Philip’s able captain, Paul von Lichten- 
stein, obtained possession of Hattem, with 
the prisoner in it. Much negotiation between 
Philip and the Duke of Gueldres followed, 
and during the course of it Suffolk was tem- 
porarily handed back to the duke 5 but in 
October Philip again obtained [possession of 
the prisoner, and shut him up in the castle 
of Namur. 

On 24 Jan. 1606 Sufiblk gave a curious 
commission to two of his servants to treat 
with Henry YU for an adjustment of the 
differences between them, with a set of spe- 
cific instructions as to the terms. He de- 
manded Heniw’s aid, if necessary, for his 
delivery out of Philip’s hands. In the same 
month Philip visited Henry at Windsor, and 
consented to surrender the unhappy fugitive. 
At the end of March Suffolk was conveyed 
through London (Lb Glay, NigodationSj i. 
114), and committed to the Tower. 

Henry gave Philip a written promise ta 
spare^ his life (CaL State Papers^ Spanish, 
vol. i. No. 466), and the rumour that he 
recommended his son and successor to put 
Suffolk^ to death is probably a scandal 
^(MSfrmires de Du Bellay^ livre i.) But at 


Henry VIII’s accession he was excepted from 
the general pardon, and in 1513, when his 
brother Richard had taken up arms in the 
service of France, with whom England was 
then at war, he was sent to the block, ap- 
parently without any further proceedings 
against him. A contemporary Spanish writer 
suggests (Peter Martyr, Jilpp . No. 624) that 
he had given fresh offence by writing to urge 
his brother to promote a rebellion in bingland. 
But as a prisoner in the Tower he had little 
opportunity of doing so, unless it were pur- 
posely afforded him (cf. Calendar ^ Venetian, 
vol, ii. No. 248). 

Pole married Margaret, a daughter of 
Richard, lord Scrope, and by her he had a 
daughter named Anne, who became a nun 
at the Minories without Aldgate. He left 
no male issue. 

[Polydori Vergilii Historia Anglica; Hall’s 
Chronicle ; Fabyan’s Chronicle ; Dugdale’a 
Baronage ; Sandford’s Genealogical History ; 
Wood’s Annals of Oxford; Napier’s Swyncambo 
and Ewelme; Memorials of Henry VH (Rolls 
Ser.); Letters and Papers of Richard III and 
Henry VII (Rolls Ser) ; Ellis’s Letters, 3rd ser. 
vol, i. Nos. 48-69 ; Cal. State Papers, Spanish 
vol. i., Venetian vol. i., and Henry Vill vol. i. ; 
Chroniques de Jean Molinet, vol. v. (Buchon’s 
Collection des Chroniques Nationalos Fran- 
caises); Le Clay’s N^gociations ; Busch's Eng- 
land unter den Tudors.] J, G. 

POLE, Sib GEOFFREY (1602 P-1658), 
a victim of Henry VIII’s tyranny, born be- 
tween 1501 and 1506, was brother of Henry 
Pole, lord Montague [q. v.], and of Reginald 
Pole [q. V.] the cardinal, being the youngest 
son ot Sir Richard Pole (d, 1605), by liis wife 
Margaret, afterwards Countess of Salisbury 
[see Pole, Margaret], He was one of the 
knights made by Henry VIII at York Place 
in 1529 (Mbto AT&T’S, Poo/c of Knights, p. Cl : 
Cal, lienry VII f vol *iv. No. 6384). Soon 
afterwards he married Constance, the elder 
of the two daughters and heirs of Sir John 
Pakenham, by whom he became possessed of 
the manor of Lordington in Sussex. Local 
antiquaries assert that this manor belonged to 
his lather ; hut this has been fully disproved 
by Father Morris ( Months Ixv. 521-2). From 
1631 his name is met with in commissions of 
various kinds, both for Hampshire and for 
Sussex. 

^ Like the rest of his family, he greatly dis- 
liked Henry VIII’s proceedings for a divorce 
from Catherine of Arragon. In 1532, when 
the king went over to Calais with Anne 
Boleyn to meet Francis I, ho crossed the sea 
in disguise, and keeping himself unseen in the 
apartments of his brother, Henry Pole, lord 
Montague [q, v.], who had gone over with 
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the king, stole out. at night to collect news. 
Montague sent him back to England to inform 
Queen Catherine that Henry had not suc- 
ceeded in persuading Francis to countenance 
his proposed marriage with Anne Boleyn. 
Next year, however, his name appears set 
down — not with his own good will, we may 
be sure—among the kni^ts appointed Ho 
be servitors’ at Anne Boleyn’s coronation 
{Cal Eeriry VIII, vi. 246). But a week 
after, on Thursday, 6 June, he dined with 
the Princess Mary {ib. No. 1640, iii.) 5 and 
•frequently, when Anne Boleyn was queen, 
he visited the imperial ambassador, Oliapuys, 
to assure him that the emperor would find the 
hearts of the English people with him if he 
invaded England to redress the wrong done 
to Catherine {ib. vii. 620). He added that he 
himself wished to go to the emperor in Spain, 
which Chapuys wisely dissuaded him from 
doing (ib. vol. viii. No. 750, p. 283). 

In 1636, on the suppression of the smaller 
monasteries, he purchased from the commis- 
sioners such goods as then remained of the 
abbey of Bureford in Sussex, nearLordington 
{Sussex Archmlogieal Collections^ vii, 224). 
In the end of that year he is said to have 
commanded a company, under the Duke of 
Norfollc, against the northern rebels at Don- 
caster ; but his sympathies were really with 
the rebels, and he was determined beforehand 
not to act against them {ib. xxi. 77). Norfolk, 
however, was aware that the insurgents were 
too strong to be attacked, and Sir Geoffrey had 
no occasion to desert the royal standard. A 
letter of Lord De la Warr, perhaps misplaced 
in the ' Calendar’ in October 163G, speaks of 
his causing a riot by a forcible entry into Slin- 
don Park, which he was afterwards ordered 
in the king’s name immediately to quit {Cal. 
Hemg VIII, vol. xi. No. 623). In October 
1637 when he came to court the king refused 
to see him (^ 6 . vol. xii. pt. ii. No. 921) ; and 
a letter of his to the lord chancellor, dated at 
Lordington, 6 April, in which he hopes for 
a return of the king’s favour, was probably 
written in 1638, though placed among the 
state papers of 1637 (ib, vol. xii. pt. i. No. 
829), On 29 Aug. 1688 he was arrested and 
sent to the Tower {ib. vol. xiii. pt. ii. p. 91). 

This was a blow aimed at his whole mmily, 
whom the king had long meant to crush on 
account of the part taken by his brother Regi- 
nald the cardinal. For nearly two months 
Geofirey lay in prison ; on 26 Oct, a set of 
interrogatories was administered to him, first 
about words dropped by himself in private 
conversation, when he had expressed approval 
of his brother’s proceedings, and next as to 
the letters and messages he or his mother, or 
others of his family, had received from the 


cardinal during the last three years. With 
the fear of the rack before him, and knowing 
that he would be compelled to imxdicate his 
family, he endeavoured to commit suicide, 
and did himself some serious injury {ib. vol. 
xiii. pt.ii. Nos. 703, 875). But it was in vain. 
Seven separate examinations was he obliged 
to undergo, with further and furtlier qiies- 
tionings as new information was elicited from 
himself or from those whom his confessions 
implicated, until the whole case was made 
out for the king against not only himself, 
hut his brother Lord Montague, Henry Gour- 
tenay, marquis of Exeter [tl-v.], Sir I^dward 
Neville {d. 1638) [q. v.], and others. 11 is wife, 
who was herself examined by the council, 
privately informed her brother-in-law Lord 
Montague that her liusband was driven to 
frenzy, and might make ijuUscro(it revelations. 
Brought to trial with those ho had implicated, 
on 4 Dec. at Westminster, ho was condonuned 
to death on his own plea of guilty, but, while 
his brother and the others mid; tlieir fate, his 
life was spai*ed. There were new viid.ims still 
to he cauglit, and even on 30 Doc. Cromwell 
intimated to the French ambassador that tluiy 
hoj)ed to learn soinidhing more from him. 
At last, on 4 Jmi. 1539, ho received his par- 
don, which, it is said, liis wife obtained for 
him, representing that he was so ill that ho 
was already as good as dead (hkmwY, Hemrds 
of the English Province of ihe Sovieh/ of 
iii. 790-1), During the Ohristtrias 
week, indeed, he seems to have made another 
attempt upon his own life, trying to Hufibe-ato 
himself with a cushion {Cal Jlenrg VIII, 
vol. xiv. pt. i, p, 19). 

In September 1640 ho was committed to 
the^ Fleet in coiiBcquence of ‘ a certain allray ’ 
which he had made in Hampshire on one Mr. 
Gunter, a justice of the peace, who had given 
the council information against him. A 
fortnight later he received the king’s pardon 
on condition of his keeping the ])euc(^ towards 
Gunter, and not coming again to court until 
the king’s pleasure were furt.her declared. 
Early in April next year another com]>liunt 
was made against him to the council ibr an 
assault on John Michael, the parson of 
Racton, his parish church in Sussiix. Ho 
seems to have previously connived at tho 
trumping-up of a charge of treason against 
Michael. 

A few weeks later las mother was put to 
death, and he was afraid of further trouble. 
Hie went about,’ says a contemporary writer, 
Hike on© terror-stricken, and, us he lived four 
miles from Chichester, he saw one day in Chi- 
chester a Flemish ship, into which resolved 
to get, and withher ho passed over to Flanders, 
leaving his wife and children/ It is added 
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that he found his way to Borne, and threw 
himself at the feet of his brother the cardinal, 
saying he was unworthy to be called his 
brother for haying caused another brother's 
death. The cardinal brought him to the jope 
for absolution, and afterwards sent him into 
Flanders to the bishop of Liege, allowing him 
forty crowns a month to live upon. There 
he chiefly lived till the close of Edward Vi's 
reign. His wife and family, however, were 
still at Lordington, and he had a strong desire 
to return to England. In 1560 he visited Sir 
John Mason [q. v.] at Poissy, while on a 
journey to Rouen. He explained that he 
was riding up and down that summer to see 
countries, and vainly begged Mason to procure 
leave for him to return to England. He was 
excepted from the general pardon granted at 
the end of the parliament in 1552 (Stkype, 
liccl, Mem, vbl. ii. pt. ii. p. 67). After Queen 
Mary’s accession he returned to England. 
He died in 1568, a few days before his brother 
the cardinal, and was buried at Stoughton 
Church, He was attended in his last illness 
by Father Peter de Soto [q. v.l His widow 
Constance, who made her will on 12 Aug. 
1570, desired to be buried beside him. He 
left five sons and six daughters, two of whom 
were married, and one a nun of Sion j the 
eldest son, Arthur, is separately noticed. 

[Sandford’s Genealogical Hist. ; Cal. State 
Papers, Henry VIII, Foreign, Edward VI, Vene- 
tian, iii. 1560 ; Privy Council Proceedings, od. 
Nicolas, vol. vii, ; Sussex Archiuological Collec- 
tions, vol, XXI. ; Ty tier’s England under Ed- 
ward VI and Mary, i. 313; Chronicle of 
Henry VIII of England, translated from the 
Spanish by Martin A. Sharp Hume. The notices 
of Sir Geoffrey Pole in Froudo’s History are 
altogether erroneous.] J, G. 

POLE, Sir HENRY, Baron Montaotb 
or Montaoute (1492?~1639),born about 1492, 
was eldest son of Sir Richard Pole {d, 1 605), by 
his wife Margaret [see Pole, MARaARETl He 
obtained a special livery of bis father's lands, 
viz. the manors of Ellesborough and Med- 
menham in Buckinghamshire, on 6 July 1618. 
On 26 Sept, following he was one of a com- 
pany of forty-nine gentlemen knighted by 
Henry VIII under his banner, after mass, in 
the church at Tournay. This implies that 
he had distinguished himself during the 
French campaign. Along with his mother, 
who was created Countess of Salisbury that 
year, he gave a bond to the king for the re- 
demption of the lands of that ancestral earl- 
dom {^Cal. lleni^ F/JJ, ii. 1486), and another 
old family title, the barony of Montague or 
Montacute, forfeited by the Nevilles under 
Edward IV, was conferred upon himself. 
There is no record of any formal grant or 


creation, but from 1617, when lie is named 
as a witness of Henry VIII's ratification of 
the treaty of London, he is continually called 
Lord Montague, though be was not admitted 
to the House of Lords till 1629. In Sep- 
tember 1618 he was one of the English lords 
appointed to receive the great French em- 
bassy. He was a member of the royal house- 
hold, and had a livery allowed him (jOaL 
Ilmnj VIII, vol. iii. No, 491). He attended 
the king in 1620 to the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold, and also to the meeting with Charles V 
at Gravelines. 

About 1513 he married Jane, daughter of 
George Neville, lord Bergavenny [q. v.] His 
father-in-law insisted upon a jointure to the 
yearly value of 200/., in addition to which ho 
was to pay ' at convenient days ' a sum of one 
thousand marks if he should have no male 
issue; hut if a son were born, Lord Bor- 
gavenny was to pay the same amount to the 
Countess of Salisbury (/5. vol. xiii. pt. ii. 
No. 1016). Lord Bergavenny was himself 
the son-in-law of the unfortunate Duke of 
Buckingham who once, as appears by his 
private accounts, lost 15/. at alee to him at 
the house of Lord Montague (^?>. iii. 499). 
When Buckingham was arrested in April 
1521, Lords Bergavenny and Montague wtsre 
arrested also {ih, vol. iii. No, 1268), but wore 
soon after released. 

In 1522, on Charles V's visit to England, 
Montague was one of those appointed to meet 
him on his way from Dover to Canterbury. 
In 1523 ho took part in Siiflblk's invasion of 
France (^&. vol. lii. No. 3281, vol. iv. p, 85). 
His fortunes at this time must have been 
depressed, for his income was under 50/. a 
year, and he was exempted from paying sub- 
sidy in 1525 {ih. iv, 1331). Apparently be 
had parted with his paternal estates in Buck- 
inghamshire, as his name does not ap]>ear in 
the commissions for that county, although it 
is on those for Hampshire, SussciX, Wiltshire, 
Somerset, and lloreet. On 1 Dec. 1529 he 
took his seat in the House of Lords 
DALE, 600). Next 

year he signed the address of the peers to 
ClementYII, urging him to comply with the 
king’s suit for a divorce. His action did not 
express his real mind, 

In October 1632 be wont with the king 
to Calais, to the meeting witli Francis 1, 
Next year he was queen's carver at the coro- 
nation banquet of Anno Boleyn, on 1 Juno. 
That ho was made a knight of the Bath at 
this time seems to ho an error duo to Btow, 
who misread the name Mouti^aglo in IlalTs 
Chronicle ’ as Montague. On Tliursday fol- 
lowing (5 June) he and his aon-in-law/Lord 
Hastings, and his brother, Sir Geoffrey I'ole, 
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dined ■with the Princess Mary, and he him- 
self dined with her again on the 24th (^CaL 
Henry VIII, vol. vi. ISo. 1640, iii.) He re- 
ceived a writ of summons to the prorogued 
parliament in January 1634, and he seems to 
have attended regularly, his presence being 
recorded on 30 March, the seventy-fifth day 
of parliament. In April 1636 he was on the 
special commission before whom the Car- 
thusian martyrs were tried ; but his position 
there, like that of other lords, was merely 
honorary, the practical work being left to the 
judicial members. He was similarly placed 
on the trialof Sir Thomas More on 1 July. Im- 
mediately afterwards he had a serious illness. 
In May 1680 he was one of the peers before 
whom Anne Boleyn was tried. In it he took a 
more practical part than in the two previous 
trials, for each of the peers present severally 
declared her guilty. He may have believed 
in the verdict, for he had never approved of 
the king’s marriage to her, or loved the anti- 
papal policy to which that marriage had led 
(cf. ih, vol, xvii. No, 967, x. 243 ; vol. vii. 
No, 1040). 

He sat in the parliament of July 1636 
(tJ. vol. X. No. 994, vol. xi. No. 104). He 
and his mother were seriously distressed 
that year about the book which his brother 
Reginald sent to the king, and each wrote 
to him in reproachful terms, but it was appa- 
rently to satisfy the council by -whom the 
letters were read and despatched [see Pole, 
MiegakbtI, On the outbreak 01 the Lin- 
colnshire rel)ellion in the beginning of October 
1636, Montague received orders to be ready 
at a day’s warning to serve against the in- 
surgents with two hundred men. But the 
musters were countermanded on the speedy 
suppression of the insurrection, and it is 
doubtful whether he was sent against the 
Yorkshire rebels afterwards. On 16 Oct. 
1637 he took part in the ceremonial at the 
christening of Prince Edward. On 12 Nov. 
following he and Lord Clifford attended the 
Princess Mary, as she rode from Hampton 
Court to Windsor, as chief mourner at the 
funeral of Jane Seymour. 

All this time, although perfectly loyal, he 
was deeply grieved at the overthrow of the 
monasteries and the abrogation of the pope’s 
authority. He often said in private he 
wished he was over sea with the bishop 
of Lifege, as his brother had been, and that 
knaves ruled about the king. Early in 1638 
his wife died, and his interest in public 
affairs consequently decreased (CaLv<A. xiii. 
pt. ii. No. 696 [21). But Henry VIII was 
not ignorant or his opinions, and obtained 
positive evidence of tnem by the examina- 
tion of his brother, Sir Geoffrey Pole [q. v.], 


in the Tower in October and November 1638. 
Montague was accordingly committed to the 
Tower on 4 Nov. along with the Marquis of 
Exeter. Thejy had at times communicated 
on public affairs. The indictments in each 
case were to the same effect. They had both 
expressed approval of Cardinal Pole’s pro- 
ceedings, and Montague had said he expected 
civil war one day from the course things 
were taking, especially if the king were to 
die suddenly. The two lords were tried 
before Lord-chancellor Audeley, as lord liigli 
steward, and a jury of peers, and botli were 
found guilty. Montague received judgment 
on 2 Bee., and Exeter on the day following. 
On 9 Bee. both lords were beheaded on 
Tower Hill. A portrait of Montague by an. 
unknown hand belonged in 1866 to Mr* 
Reginald Cholmondeley. 

Montague left a son whose existence is not 
mentioned by peerage historians; he was in- 
cluded with his father in the bill of attainder 
of 1639, and probably died not many years 
after in prison. Besides Catherine, wife of 
Erancis, lord Hastings, afterwards earl of 
Huntingdon fq- v.], Montague had a daughter 
Winifred, who married a brother of her 
sister’s husband. Xlis two daughters became 
his heirs, and were fully restonul in blood 
; and honours in the first year of Philip and 
Mary. 

[Sandford’s Gonoalogical Hist., Biigdalo’s Ba- 
ronage and the Calendar of Henry VHI, are the 
main sources of information. The Chronicle of 
Henry YIII, translated from the Spanish by 
M. A. S. Hume (1 889), has some details of doubt- 
ful authenticity touching Montague's arrest and 
examination.] J. G, 

POLE, JOHN m ta, Eabl oe Lincoln* 
(1464P-1 487), born about 1464, was eldest 
son of John de la Pole, second duke of Suffolk 
[q. V.], by Elizabeth, sister to Edward IV. lie 
was created Earl of Lincoln on !13 March 
1466-7, and knight of the Bath on IH April 
1475, and attended Edward IV’s funeral in 
I April 1483. Richard III seems to have siv- 
I cured him firmly to his party. He boro the 
orb at Richard’s coronation, 7 July 1483, and 
the same month he was made president of 
the council of the north (cf. XeMers and 
Papers of likhard III and Henry VII, ed. 
Gairdner, i, 56). Richard’s son Edward died 
on 9 April 1484, and one of his offices, that of 
lord lieutenautof Ireland, was conferred upon 
the Earl of Lincoln on the following 2 1 Aug. 
He continued to hold this office for the rest 
of the reign, the duties being performed, or 
neglected, by the Earl of Kildare. It now 
became necessary for Richard III to find an 
heir to the throne. Edward, earl of W arwick 
I (1476-1499) [q. v,], son of the Buko of Ola- 
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rence, had a strong claim, and he was certainly 
allowed to take precedence of the Earl of Lin- 
coln after the death of the Prince of Wales. 
But, on the other hand, Warwick was a mere 
boy, and if he had any claim to he heir, he had 
an equally yalid claim to be king. Hence, 
after some deliberation, Lincoln was selected 
as the heir to the throne. Richard was very 
generous to him. He gave him the reversion 
to the estates of Lady Margaret Beaufort 

E q. V.], subject to the life interest of her third 
lusband. Lord Stanley ; and in the meantime 
he was to have a pension of 176/. a year. He 
was with Richard at Bosworth ; hut Henry VII 
had no wish to alienate his family, and Lin- 
coln, after Richard’s defeat and death, took 
an oath with others in 1486 not to maintain 
felons. On 6 July 1486 he was appointed 
a justice of oyer and terminer. None the 
less he seems to have cherished the am- 
bition to succeed Richard, and he was the 
real centre of the plot of Lambert Simnel. 
Suddenly he fled in the early part of 1487 to 
Brabant, and thence went to Ireland, where 
he joined Simnel’s army, and, crossing to 
England, was killed at the battle of Stoke on 
16 June 1487. He was attainted. He had 
married, first, Margaret Fitzalan, daughter 
of Thomas, twelfth earl of Arundel ; and, 
secondly, the daughter and heiress of Sir 
John Golafre, but left no children. His 
brothers Edmund and Richard are noticed 
separately. 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage, ii. 379 ; Letters, &c., 
Richard III and Henry VII, ed. Gairdnor, i. 6, 
&c. ; Rot. Pari. vi. 288, 436, 474; Memorials of 
Henry VII, ed. Gairdner, pp. 60, 52, 139, 314 
(Bernard Andreas in his ‘ Douze Triomphes’ 
probably alludes to him under the name le Comte 
de Licaon); Materials for the Hist, of Hen. VII, 
i. 482 ; Cal. of the Patent Rolls of Richard III 
(Rep. Dep.-Keep. Publ. Records, 9th Rep. App. 
ii. ; Busch’s England under the Tudors (Engl, 
transl.), i. 32-3 ; Gairdner’s Richard HI ; 
Ramsay’s Lancaster and York, ii. 453, 622, 
623, 634, 545 ; Gairdner’s Henry VII ; Burke’s 
Extinct and Dormant Peerage.] W. A. J. A. 

POLE, JOHN BE LA, second Duke op 
Suffolk (1442-1491), born on 27 Sept. 1442, 
was only son of William de la Pole, first duke 
of Sufiblk (d, 1460) [q. v.] On 27 Nov. 1446 
he was made joint constable of Wallingford 
and high steward of the honour of St, Valery, 
offices to which he was reappointed in 1461. 
In 1466 he was restored by Henry VI to the 
dukedom of Suffolk. None the less he joined 
Henry’s Yorkist foes, and married Ed- 
ward 'lY’s sister. In February 1461 he was 
with the army which went under Warwick 
against Margaret’s northern host, fresh from 
Wakefield, and he fought at the second 


battle of St. Albans on 7 Feb. 1461. On 
28 June following he was steward of Eng- 
land at the coronation of Edward IV, and 
two years later he was re-created Duke of 
Suffolk. In 1463 he was a trier of petitions. 
He bore the queen’s sceptre at the coronation 
of Elizabeth W oodville or W y deville. In his 
own county, according to a letter from Mar- 
garet I’aston to her husband, he was far from 
popular (Paston Letters^ ii, 83), but it must be 
remembered that he was involved in disputes 
with the Paston family {ib. ii. 203), In the 
troubles of 1469 and 1470 he took Edward’s 
side, and appears as a joint commissioner of 
array for several comities (cf ib. ii. 413). 
When Edward was restored Suffolk was made 
a knight of the Garter (1472). In 1472 ho 
became high steward of Oxford University, 
When Edward wont to France in 1475, Suf- 
folk was a captain in his army, and took some 
minor part in the negotiations which led to 
the treaty of Pecqui^ny. In 1478 he made 
various exchanges ot lands with the king, 
which were duly confirmed in parliament. 
From 10 March 1478 to 6 May 1479 he was 
lieutenant of Ireland; he also held the office 
of joint high steward of the duchy of Lan- 
caster for the parts of England south of tho 
Trent. 

Suffolk had enjoyed many favours from 
Edward IV, yet on his death he at once 
offered his support to Richard III. Ho boro 
the sceptre and the dove at Richard’s corona- 
tion on 7 July 1483, When, however, Richard 
was dead, Suffolk swore fealty to Henry VII, 
and was rewarded (19 Sept. 1485) with tho 
constablcship of Wallingford, a sole grant, 
doubtless, instead of a .joint grant, such as he 
had had previously. This, however, he did 
not keep long, for on 21 P'eb. 1488-9 the office 
wasregrantedto two more distinguished Lan- 
castrians, Sir William Stonor and SirTJionuis 
Lovell [q, v.] Suffolk seems to have been 
trusted by Henry, for, in spite of the did'ection 
of his eldest son John, he was a trier of pijti- 
tionsin 1485 and 1487, and chief commiHsionor 
of array for Norfolk and Suff olk in 1487. In 
1487 he refused to come to a feast of the order 
of the Garter because Lord Dynham had not 
made proper provision. Others did the same, 
and the feast had to be postponed. On 26 N o v. 
1487 he bore tho queen’s sceptre at, the coro- 
nation of Elizabeth of York, and on 6 March 
of the next year he witnessed a chart (ir to her. 
At the end of 1488 he was commissioned to 
take muster of archers for the rolitvf of Brit- 
tany. In 1489 he had a grant from tho king’s 
wardrobe. Ho died in 1491. lie had niarried 
before October 1460 (cf. Pmton iMterHf i. 
521) Elizabeth, second daughter of Richard, 
duke of York, and sister of Edward XV, Xiy 
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her he had six sons, of 'whom John, Edmund, 
and Richard are separately noticed. Of four 
daughters, Catherine, the eldest, married 
"Williani, Lord Stourton, and the youngest, 
Elizabeth, married Henry Level, second and 
last Lord Morley of that surname 1489). 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage, iii, 438; Burke’s Ex- 
tinct and Dormant Peerage ; Bam say’s Lancaster 
and York, ii. 246 ; Rot. Pari. v. 470 w., vi. 75 n. ; 
Paston Letters, vols. ii. and iii. passim ; Materials 
for the Hist, of Henry YII, ed. Campbell (Rolls 
Ser.), i. 26, ii. 325, (fee. ; Grants of Edward V 
(Camd. Soc.), xxi. ; "Warkworth’s Chron, (Camd. 
Soc.), p. 11 ; Gardner’s Richard III ; Cal. Pat. 
Rolls Ed. V and Ric. Ill (Rep. Dep.-Keeper of 
Public Records).] W. A. J. A. 

POLE, MARGARET, Countess of 
Si^LiSBUEY (1473-1641), was daughter of 
George Plantagenet, duke of Clarence [q.v.], 
by his wife Isabel, daughter of WarwicK the 
Kingmaker. She was born at Castle Farley, 
near Bath, in August 1473 ( Hows Roll, 33,61), 
and was married byHetiry Vll to Sir Richard 
Pole, son of Sir Geoffrey Pole, whose wife, 
Edith St. John, was half-sister of the king^s 
mother, Margaret Beaufort (see Notes and 
Queries, Ist ser. v. 163-4). Sir Richard was 
a landed gentleman of Buckinghamshire, 
whom Henry made a squire of his bodyguard 
and knight of the Garter. He also gave him 
various offices in Wal es, such as the constable- 
ship of Harlech and Montgomery castles and 
the sheriffwick of the county of Merioneth; 
he held, too, the controllership of the port 
of Bristol (Campbell, Materials and mS. 
Calendar of Patent Rolls), His marriage to 
Margaret probably took place about 1491 , cer- 
tainly not later than 1494, in which year the 
king made a payment of 201, ^ to my lady Pole 
in crowns ’ {Mxcerpta Ilistomca, p. 99). Next 
year Pole seems to have raised men against 
Perkin W arbeck. In 1497 he was retained to 


serve against Scotland with five demi-lance 
and 5200 archers, and shortly afterwards wit 
600 men-at-arms, 60 demi-lances, and 640 bow 
and bills. Two or three years later he was aj 
pointed chief gentleman of the bedchamber t 
Prince Arthur, whom he attended into Wale 
after his marriage, and the chief governmen 
of the inarches was committed to his charge 
He died in 1605 {Henry VIPs Privy Purse JEx 
penses, p. 182), leaving hia widow with fiiv 
children: viz. Henry [q.v.] (Lord Montague' 
Arthur, Reginaldrq.vrTthe cardinal, and Geoi 
frey [q. v.], with Ursula, wife of Henry, lor 
Stafford, son of the Duke of Buckingham. 

Mar^ret’s brother Edward, earl of Wai 
wick [q.v.], was judicially murdered h 
Henry VII in 1499. Henry YIII, who d€ 
scribed Margaret as the most saintly woma 
in England, was anxious, after his accessioi 


to atone to her for this injustice. ITo there** 
fore granted her an annuil y of 100/. on 4 Aug. 
160f3 (Cal. State Papers, Venetian, v. 5i47), 
and on 14 Oct. 1613 ho created her (tountess 
of Salisbury, and gave In^r tlu*. family lands of 
the earldom of Salisbury in fee. llt^r brother’s 
attainder was reversed, and in the parliament 
of 1613-14 full restitution was made to Jier 
of the rights of her family. She thus became 
possessed of a very magnificent property, lying 
chiefly in Ifamnshire, Wiltshire, the western 
counties, and Essex. But there is no doubt 
that it was heavily burdened by redemption- 
money claimed by the king. On 25 May 1512 
she had delivered to Wolsey 1,000/. as a first 
payment of a benevolence of five thotiaand 
marks for the king’s wars, and in 1 628 slie was 
sued for a further hist alment of 2,333/. 6,1. 

Of her restored lauds the manor of Cuuford 
and some others were soon reclainnd by the 
crown as part of the earldom of Somerset. 
In 1632 she purchased the manor of Astion 
Clinton in Buckinghamshire from Sir John 
Gage. 

Meanwhile she was made governess to the 
Princess Mary. But in 1521, ut the time of 
the Duke of Buckingham’s attainder, slui and 
her sons seem to have been under a moment 
tary cloud. She liorself was uHowikI, however, 
to remain at court — ^proptiir nobilitatem et 
bonitatem illius’ {CaL Henry VUL Iii, 
Nos. 1204, 1268), In 1526 she went witli 
Princess Mary to Wales. In the summer of 
1626, during her absence, the lungvisitiHl her 
house at Warblington in Ilampsluro Vib, iv. 
Nos. 2348, 2407), 

In 1533, when the king marriecl Anno 
Boloyn, her loyalty was severely tried. 81 10 
refused to give up ]\lary’H jewels U\ a lady 
sent from court, and was dischargtid of ht!r 
position as governess. She declareil that, she 
would still follow and serve the princess at 
her own expense {ih, iv. Nos. 849, 1009, 1041, 
1628). Her self-sacrificing fidelUy to the 
priilcoss was fully recognised by OalJierine of 
Arragon {ib. No. i 126), The king, howiwer, 
took good care to separate his daughter from 
on© whom she regarded as a second mother 
(ib, yill 101 ), 

After Anne Boleyn’w fall in 1536 (iln x, 
No. 1212) the countess returned to court. 
But at that very time her sou Reginald 
sent to the king his book, ^ Do Dnitate 
Ecclesiastica/ which gave deep ollbnce, and 
she trembled for the result. Both slio and 
her eldest son, Lord Montague, wrote to 
Reginald in strong language of reproof (ib, 
vol. xiii. pt. ii. p. 328). She denounced 
him as a traitor to her own servants, and ex- 
pressed her grief that she had given birth 
to him (ib, xi. Nos. 93, 167). The letters, 
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however, were written to be shown to the 
king’s council (ib. vol. xiii. pt. ii. No. 822), 
by whom they were despatched to Reginald 
in Italy. Though the countess’s alarm was 
quite genuine, her disapproval of Reginald’s 
roceedings was not equally sincere. The king 
new well that his policy was disliked by the 
whole family, and he privately lold the French 
ambassador that he intended to destroy all of 
them {ib. vol. xiii. pt. ii. No.7f)3). The blow fell 
in the autumn of 1538, when her sons Geoffrey 
and Lord Montague were arrested. One Ger- 
vase Tyndall, a spy upon the countess’s house- 
hold, was called before Cromwell at Lewes, 
and reported a number of circumstances about 
the escape some years before of the countess’s 
chaplain, John Helyar, rector of Warbling- 
ton, beyond sea, and about clandestine mes- 
sages sent abroad by one Hugh Holland, pro- 
bably to Cardinal Pole himself. Fitzwilliam, 
earl of Southampton, and Goodrich, bishop 
of Ely, were sent down to Warblington to 
examine the countess. They questioned her 
all day, from the forenoon till almost night, 
but could not wring from her any admission. 
They nevertheless seized her goods and car- 
ried her off to Fitz william’s house at Cowdry. 
Her house at Warblington was thoroughly 
searched, and some letters and papal bulls dis- 
covered. Her persecutors renewed the attack 
with a set of written interrogatories, and ob- 
tained her signature to the answers. She re- 
mained in Fitzwilliam’s house, long unvisited 
either by him or his countess, until 14 March 
following (1539), when, in answer to her com- 
laints, he^ saw her, and addressed her with 
arbarous incivility. Shortly afterwards she 
was removed to the Tower. T n May a sweep- 
ing act of attainder was passed by the parlia- 
ment against not only Exeter and Montague, 
who had already suffered death, but against 
the countess, who was not even called to an- 
swer the accusations against her, and against 
her son Reginald and many others. At the 
third reading of the bill in the House of Lords 
Cromwell produced, what was taken as evi- 
dence of treason, a tunic of white silk, em- 
broidered with the arms of England, viz. three 
lions surrounded by a wreath of pansies and 
marigolds, which it was said Fitzwilliam had 
found in her house, having on the back the 
badge of the five wounds carried by the in- 
surgents at the time of the northern rebellion. 
The act of parliament was passed on 12 May 
1639, but it was not put into force at once ; 
and in April 1640 it was supposed that the 
countess would be released. She was tor- 
mented in prison by^ the severity of the wea- 
ther and the insulHciency of her clothing. In 
April 1541 there was another insurrection in 
YorkshijrouuderSir John Neville j and on this 


account, apparently, it was resolved to put 
the countess to death, without any further 
process, under the act of attainder passed 
two years before. Early in the morning of 
27 May she was told that she was to die. Sbe 
replied that no crime had been imputed to her ; 
but she walked boldly from her coll to East 
Smithfield Green, which was within the pre- 
cincts of the Tower. N 0 scaffold was erected, 
but there was only a low block. The lord 
mayor and a select company were present to 
witness the execution. The countess com- 
I mended her soul to God, and asked the by- 
I standers to pray for tho king and queen, 
Prince Edward, and the Princess Mary, her 
god-daughter, to whom she desired to be 
specially commended. She then, ns com- 
manded, laid her head upon the block. The exe- 
cutioner was a clumsy novice, who hideously 
hacked her neck and shoulders before the 
decapitation was accomplished. 

[Dagdale’s Baronage ; Sandford’s Genealogical 
History; Hall's Chronicle; Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII; Cal. of State Papers, Spanish; 
Lords’ Journals,!. 107; Correspondaneo Politiquo 
deMM. do Castillonetde Marillac. The account 
of Margaret’s execution given by Lord Herbert of 
Cherburyin Kennot’s England (ii. 227) is cloarly 
not so trustworthy as that of Chapuys.] J. G. 

POLE, MTOIIAEL db la, called in Eng- 
lish Michael atte Pool, Eabl op Stoolk 
(1330 ?~1389), lord chancellor, son of Sir Wil- 
liam de la Pole (rL 1366) [q. v.], by Kathe- 
rine Norwich, was probably born about 1330 
(Doyle, O/flctal Barmmge, iii. 443). In 1 330 
he received for himself and his heirs tho grant 
of a reversion of an annuity of 70/. from tho 
customs of Hull, already bestowed on his 
father and uncle {Rot, Orig, ANmviatio, ii* 
229). In 1 354 he had a charter of free wan’cn 
within his demesne lands of J31iburgh, Gros- 
thorpe, and Grafton. He was already a knight, 
when in 1365 he was attached to tho rotJnuo 
of Henry, duke of Lancaster [q, vj, in his alior- 
tive expedition to Normandy. Htmeeforward 
his chief occupation for many years was war 
against the French. In 1359 ho accompanied 
Edward the Black Prince in a now expedition 
{Fxdem, iii. 443), He was again iightitiir in 
h ranee in 1309. He was serving in 1 370 under 
the Black Prince in A quitaine, took part in 
September of that year in tho famous siege 
of Limogos (FiunssABT, ed. Luoo, vii, 2d.j), 
and in Docembor 1370 and January 1371 
fought under John of Gaunt at tin? success- 
ful siege of Montpont (ib. vol. viii, pp. xi- 
xiii, 12), He also acemnpaniod John of Gaunt 
on tho abortive expedition of 1372. During 
his French campaigns he was twice taken 
prisoner {Rot, Rarl, iii. 2 1 7 a). He was also 
at one time captain of Calais 
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While thus active abroad and at sea, Pole 
“was also occupied at home. In 136:^ he had 
livery of the lands of his niece Catherine, who 
died in that year, and was the daughter and 
heiress of his brother Thomas. In January 
1366 he was first summoned to parliament as 
a baron (G. E. C[okayne], Complete Peeraf/Cy 
iii. 43). Thus he was already a peer when 
the death of his father, on 21 April 1366, 
and the succession to his extensive estates, 
gave him a still more commanding position. 
On 10 Feb. 1367 he was appointed one of 
the commissioners of array for the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, in which district his 
influence chiefly lay. In domestic politics he 
attached himself to John of Gaunt. In the 
Good parliament of 1376 he stood strongly 
on the side of the crown and the unpopular 
duke (cf. Pot. Pari. ii. 327-329 a). Though 
his relations to John of Gaunt cooled, Pole 
never swerved for the rest of his career from 
the policy of supporting the crown. It was 
doubtless as a reward for his loyalty that 
he was on 24 Nov. 1376 appointed admiral 
of the king’s fleet north of the Thames (Fm~ 
dera, iii. 1065). 

The accession of Richard II did not affect 
Pole’s position. On 14 Aug. 1377 his com- 
mission OS admiral of the west was renewed 
(ib. iv. 16). However, on 6 I)ec. of the 
same year he and his colleague Robert Hales 
were superseded in favour of the Earls of 
Warwick and Arundel (Nicolas, Hist of 
P/^al Navy, ii. 630 ; Fcederay iv. 36), He 
joined in Lancaster’s useless maritime opera- 
tions against the French ; was put on the 
council of the little king, and, on 18 March 
1379, headed an embassy to Milan to negotiate 
a marriage between Richard II and Catherine, 
daughter of Bernaho Visconti, lord of Milan 
{ib. iv. 60). Nothing came of the Milanese 
negotiation; and Pole, after visiting the 
papal curia at Rome, went to Wenceslas, 
king of the Romans and of Bohemia, to 
suggest Richard’s marriage with Wenceslas ’s 
sister Anne. He was, however, taken prisoner, 
though under an imperial safe-conduct, and 
on 20 J an. 1880 J ohn Otter and others were 
despatched from England to effect his ransom 
{ih. IV. 76). A mysterious entry on the issue 
roll of 1384 allows Pole his expenses for these 
expeditions, and also for money paid to ransom 
the lady, Anne, who also seems to have been 
taken captive (Bb voir, Ismes of the Ejceheouer, 
p. 224; Pot. Pari iii. 217 a). He retoed 
to England in 1381, and in November was 
appointed, jointly with Richard Fitzalan, earl 
of Arundel [q, v.], counsellor in constant 
attendance on the king and governor of his 
person {Pol Pari iii. 104 h). Richard II 
married Anne of Bohemia in 1382. 


Michael impressed the young king with 
his ideas of policy. Tho retirement of John 
of Gaunt to Oastile removed the only rival 
counsellor of any indiience, and he soon be- 
came the most trusted personal adviatir of Ri- 
chard. His attachment to the court involved 
him in a growing unpopularity, both with the 
great barons and tho people. 

Ou 13 March 1383 Polo was appointed 
chancellor of England in succession to Ro- 
bert de Braybroke [q. v.], bishop of London 
{Fcedera, iv. 162), and opemul the parlianuint 
of that year with a speech in which he de- 
clared his own unworthiuoss {Pol Pari iii, 
149 a), It was a stormy siission. Pole said 
that, besides enemies abroad, tho king had to 
deal with enemies at home among his own ser- 
vants and officials, He especially denounced 
the fighting bishop of Norwich, Henry ])e- 
spenser [q. v.], whom he deprivinl ol* his tem- 
poralities HA Iii. 16JLB; Wallon, llmhnrdlL 
X. 198-214-). In tho parliament of 1384 Pole 
wisely urged the need of a solid piMico with 
Franco; but tho commons, who wore anxious 
enough to end the war, were not })rtq)ared t o 
purchase a peace at a high price, and Pole’s 
proposal was ill received. An accidtmt gave 
his enemies an opportunity. A ftshmongor 
named John Cavendish apneanal before tho 
parliament and complained that the chan- 
cellor had taken a bribe from him. Oavimdish 
had an action before the chancafflor, and had 
been assured by Pole’s (derk, J ohn ( )tter, that 
if he paid 40^. to tho clianccllor and 4 L to Otter 
himself ho would S|)(‘edily got judgment in 
his favour. Cavendish had no money, but he 
sent to the chancellor presentH of fl.sh wluc.h 
profited him nothing. In gr<mt disgust he 
brought his grievances before the lords. The 
chancellor had xio difficulty in making a 
satisfactory answer. As soon as ho heard 
of the presents of fish, he orderiid them to 
be paid for, and compelled his eh^rk to de- 
stroy the unwortliy bond ho had oiit,ered 
into with the fishmonger, Oaveudish, in- 
stead of gaining his point, was comlenmed 
for defamation, and ordered to remain in 
prison until ho had paid one thousand marks 
as damage to the chancellor, and Hindi ot her 
fine aa tho king might impose; {Pol Pari UL 
168-70 ; Wallon, i. 221-4). 

Pole failed to carryout his policy of peace, 
and was forced to face a vigorouH prostnni- 
tion of the war against both Bcotland and 
France. It was complained that Ghent foil 
into French hands owing to Ins want of 
quickness in sending relief (Kniouton apud 

cf, Pol 

Pari iii. 216). ^ In tho summer of 1385 ho 
accompanied Richard on that king’s only 
serious military undertaking, the expedition 
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against Scotland, in whicli he commanded a 
band of sixty men-at-arms and eighty archers 
(Doyle, iii. 4B3). After the failure of this 
undertaking, Pole was more than ever bent 
on peace. France had threatened invasion. 
He renewed negotiations. On Jan. 1386 
he was appointed, with Bishop Skirlaw of 
Lichfield and others, to treat with the king 
of France and his allies, jointly or separately, 
for truce or for peace (l^hdera, vii. 491-3, 
original edition), 

Pole’s wealth was steadily growing, and 
was exciting widespread envy. Besides the 
Yorkshire property that came from his father, 
and the Lincolnshire estates of his mother, 
he was now in possession of the great Suf- 
folk inheritance of his wife, Catherine, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir John de Wingfield. 
He now busied himself with consolidating 
his power in Suffolk by fortifying his manor- 
houses. He hoped to build up a solid domain 
in north-eastern Suffolk, of which the central 
feature was the new castle, or rather crenel- 
lated manor-house, of Wingfield. His gate- 
house on the south front, its flanking towers, 
and curtain wall still siurvive, while in the 
beautiful late decorated village church — the 
work, it is believed, of his father-in-law — the 
ashes of his son and many later Poles now re- 
pose (Mtjreay, Eastern Counties^ pp, 190-1). 
Moreover, on 6 Aug. 1385 he obtained the 
title of Earl of Suflblk, extinct since the death 
of William Uftbrd three years before. On 
20 Aug., at Newcastle-on-Tyne, the king 
granted him lands worth 500/. a year, which 
had belonged to William Ufford, and which 
included the castle, town, manor, and honour 
of Eye, with other manors and jurisdictions, 
mainly in Suffolk, which nicely rounded off 
the formerWiugfield inheritance. But, as the 
widowed Countess of Suflblk still held part 
of these estates for her life, and other por- 
tions had been regranted to the queen, 
Kichard further granted to the new earl 
200/. a year from the royal revenue and 
300/. a year from other lands, until tlie 
Ufford estates fell in. The grant of a small 
sum from the county revenue completed the 
formal connection between the new earl and 
his shire (cf. EolU of Parliament, iii. 206-9 ; 
Duodalb, Baronage, ii, 186 ; CaL Inq> post 
mortem, iii. 70, 111, 117, 267), 

At the parliament which met Richard on 
his return from Scotland, Pole was solemnly 
girt, on 12 Nov. 1385, with the sword of the 
shire, and performed homage for his new 
office, before which Walter Skirlaw, keeper 
of the privy seal and bishop of Lichfield, 
delivered an oration to the assembled estates 
on the new earl’s merits {Rot, Pari, iii, 209). 
But the murmurs were many and deep, lie 


was, says the St. Albans chronicler, a mer- 
chant and the son of a merchant ; he was a 
man more fitted for trade than for chivalry, 
and peacefully had grown old in a banker’s 
counting-house, and not among warriors in 
the field {Chron. Angliae, 1328-88, p. 367). 
The saying became a commonplace, and is 
repeated by several chroniclers (Walsino- 
HAM, ii. 141 j Otteebouri^b, p. 162; Moitk 
OF Evesham, p. 67). Yet nothing could be 
more unjust than such a taunt levelled against 
the old companion in arms of the Black 
Prince and ot John of Gaunt. But it faith- 
fully reflected the opinion of the greater 
families, and Pole’s former ally, John of 
Gaunt, had turned against him. Thomas 
Arundel, then bishop of Ely, was especially 
hostile, lie sought to get the temporalities of 
Norwich restored to Bishop Bespenser. The 
chancellor argued in the parliament of 1385 
that to restore the bishop’s lands would cost 
the king 1,000/. a year. *If thou hast so 
much concern for the king’s profit,' retorted 
the bishop, ^ why hast thou covetously taken 
from him a thousand marks per annum since 
thou wast made an earl?’ The chancellor 
had no answer, and Despenser recovered his 
temporalities. 

Early in 1886 Suffolk was engaged in 
fruitless negotiations with France. He 
was on the continent between 9 Feb. aixd 
28 March {Focdera, vii. 495).^ The English 
unwillinraess to include Spain in the truce 
frustrated the negotiations. England w^ 
threatened with invasion. The chancellor did 
his best to organise the defence. Ho acted 
as commissioner to inspect Calais and the 
castles of the marches, and as chief commis- 
sioner of array in Suflblk (Doyle, iii. 434). 
In April and May he visited Hull, whore h is 
influence was still paramount {Pbidera, vii. 
510). But whatever he did was adversely 
judged. In June some English ships captured 
and plundered several Genoese merchant 
ships off Dover ; and when the chancellor gave 
the aggrieved Genoese traders compensation, 
he was charged with robbing the king of his 
rights and with showing more sym])athy 
with traders than with warriors {Chron, 
Anqlim, 1328-88, p. 371; cf, Kniq xiTOK, 
c. 2678). 

The opposition to Pole was now formally 
organised under the king’s uncle, Thomas, 
duke of Glouceator, When pari lament met, on 
1 Oct. 1386, Suflblk, as chancellor, that 

the time was come for Richard to cross tho 
sea and fight the French in person. This was 
a mere pretext for an inordinate demand for 
money. Four-fifteenths, says Knighton, was 
likely to be the chancellor’s request. Afraid 
of the future, Richard retired to Eltham, 
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•where his imprudence culminated in mahing 
his fayourite, Robert de Vere, duke of Ire- 
land. Lords and commons now united to 
demand the dismissal of the chancellor. 
Richard told the parliament that he would 
not, at their request, dismiss a scullion from 
his kitchen. Gloucester and Bishop Arundel 
yisited the king at Eltham, and hinted at 
deposition. 

. On !24 Oct. Pole was dismissed from the 
chancellorship, and his old enemy, Bishop 
Arundel, put in his place. The commons 
now drew up formal articles of impeachment 
against the minister: (1) He had received 
grants of great estates irom the king, or had 
purchased or exchanged royal lands at prices 
below their value; (2) he had not carried out 
the ordinances of the nine lords appointed in 
1386 for the reform of the royal household; 
(3) he had misappropriated the supplies 
granted in the last parliament for the guard of 
the seas ; (4) he had fraudulently appropriated 
to himself a charge on the customs of Hull 
previously granted to one Tydeman, a Lim- 
burg merchant ; (6) he had taken for his own 
uses the revenue of the schismatic master of 
St. Anthony, which ought to have gone 
to the king; (6) he had sealed charters, 
especially a grant of franchises to Dover 
Castle, contrary to the king’s interest ; and 
(7) his remissness in conducting the war had 
led to the loss of Ghent and a large sum of 
treasure stored up within its walls (Rot. 
Pari. iii. 216; Stubbs’s Comt Eist. ii. 474-6, 
cf. Wallon, Richard JJ, livrevi., Knighton, 
ec, 2680-6). Suffolk spoke shortly but with 
dignity in his own defence, but left the burden 
of a detailed answer to his brother-in-law, 
Sir Richard le Scrope, who appealed in- 
dignantly to his thirty years of service in 
the field and in the council chamber, denied 
the ordinary allegations of his mean ori- 
gin and estate, and gave what seem to be 
satisfactory answers to the seven heads of 
accusation (Rot. Pari. iii. 216-18). The 
commons then made a replication, in which, 
while silently dropping the third charge — 
of misappropriation of the supplies — ^they 
pressed for a conviction on the other six, 
and brought forward some fresh evidence 
against Suffolk. The earl was committed to 
the custody of the constable, but released on 
bail. The lords soon gave jud^ent. Suf- 
folk was convicted on three of the charges 
brought against him— namely, the first, fimh, 
and sixth. On the other four charges the 
lords declared that he ought not to be im- 
peached alone, since his guilt was shared by 
other members of the council. Sentence was 
pronounced at the same time in the name of 
the king. Suffolk was to forfeit all the lands 


and grants which he had received contrary to 
his oath, and was committed to ]»riHOu, to 
remain there until he had ])aid an adequate 
fine. But it was expressly doclnrt^d that the 
judgment was not to involve the loss of the 
name and title of earl, nor the 20/. a y(iar 
which the king had granted him from the 
issues of Sufiblk for tlie aforesaid nam(i and 
title (ib. iii. 219-20). The fine is estimated in 
the chronicles at various large sums (Chron. 
Anglim, 1328-88, and Otthubouknw, p. 1(56, 
say twenty thousand marks, adding, quite 
incorrectly, that Sufiblk was adj udged worthy 
of death). The paltry character of th(^ 
charges, the insignificant oflenees regarded 
as proved by the hostile lords, show f.hat the 
only real complaint against the fallen mi- 
nister was his attachment to an un])opulair 
policy. 

Parliament ordered Suffolk to be impri- 
soned at Corfe Castle (Cont. Rulogium liifit. 
iii. 360 ; cf. Kniuhton, c. 2083), but Richard 
sent him to Windsor. As soon as (.he ‘ Won- 
derful’ parliament came to an end. It, ic, hard 
remitted his fine and ransom, roloasetl him 
from custody, and listened to his advice. If 
not the boldest spirit, Suffolk was certainly 
the wisest head of the royalist parly now 
formed against the now ministiTS and council 
set up by parliament. Ho dwelt in the king’s 
household, and setuns to liavt^ accom])anie(l 
Richard on his hasty progn^ss through the 
land to win support for the civil war whicli 
was seen to be imminent. At one time lV)le 
was in Wales with Richard and the l)uk(i of • 
Ireland (OABcmAvn, C/iron, Engl. pj). 2-1-6- H). 
On 26 Aug. 1387 five of the judges declared 
at Nottingham that the existence of tluiuew 
perpetual council contravened the king’s pre- 
rogative, and that the sentence on Suffolk 
ought to be reversed. The name of Buflblk 
appears among the witnesses to this dtjclara- 
tion of war against the parliamentary fjfov<^rn- 
ment. But his enemies were resohit.o in their 
attack. lie was accused of labouring to pre- 
vent a reconciliation between Richard and 
Gloucester when Bishop William Court.enay 
[q. v.] of London went to promote peace be- 
tween them. * Hold thy peace, M ielnicd,’ said 
the bishop to Sufiblk, who was denouncing 
Gloucesterto the king; ‘ it becometh thee right 
evil to say such words, thou that art dammed 
for thy falsehood both by the lords and by the 
parliament.’ Richard dismissed the bishop in 
anger (Chron. Angl. 1378-88, p. 383 ; Oax»- 
gbavb’s Qhron. of England^ p. 248),^ but was 
unprepared to push thin gs to extrenu ties. On 
17 Nov. he was forced to promise the hated 
council that Suffolk and his other bad advisers 
should be compelled to answer for their con- 
duct before the next parliament. Thereupon 
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Suffolk kastily fled tlie realm. On 27 Dec. tke 
five baronial leaders solemnly appealed him 
and his associates of treason. On 3 Feb, 1388 
the five lords appellant laid before the newly 
assembled estates a long list of accusations 
against Suffolk and his four chief associates 
{Eot. Farl. iii. 229-38). No special charges 
were brought against Suffolk ; but he was 
associated with the others in such general 
accusations as having withdrawn the king 
from the society of the barons, as having con- 
spired to rule him for their own purposes, in- 
cited civil war, corresponded with the French, 
and attempted to pack parliament. The de- 
claration of the judges that the form of the 
appeal was illegal was brushed aside, on the 
ground that parliament itself was the supreme 
judge in matters of this sort. On 13 Feb. sen- 
tence was passed on the four absent offenders, 
Suffolk was condemned to be hanged. His 
estates and title were necessarily forfeited. 

A knight named William atte Hoo helped 
Suffolk to escape over the Channel. He 
disguised himself by shaving his beard and 
head and putting on shabby clothes. In 
this plight he presented himself before Calais 
Castle, dressed like a Flemish poulterer. 
His brother was captain of Calais Castle, and 
acquainted the governor of Calais, William 
Beauchamp, with his arrival. The governor 
sent him back to the king, who was very 
angry at his officiousness (Knighton, c. 2702 ; 
Capgeavb, Chron. of Engl, p. 249 ; Ottee- 
BOTJBNE, p. 170; Ckron, Angl, 1328-88, p. 
386 ; Monk of Evesham, pp. 96-71. For a 
second time Pole made his escape. This time 
he went to Hull, whither, on 20 Dec., the king’s 
sergeant-at-arms was despatched to arrest 
him (Devon, Issues of the Exchequer^ p. 234). 
Hut Michael escaped a second time, sailing, if 
Froissart can be trusted, over the North Sea 
and along the coasts of Friesland, and ulti- 
mately landing at Dordrecht (Froissart, xii. 
286, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove). Anyhow, 
he ultimately found his way to Paris. In May 
1389 Richard suddenly took over the govern- 
ment ; but he made no attempt to help Pole, 
who died at Paris on 6 Sept. 1389 (Monk ok 
Evesham, p. 113). The chroniclers and popu- 
lar poets were vehement in their reproaches 
(Political Poems, i. 421, Rolls Ser.) 

By his wife, Catherine Wingfield, Suffolk 
had five sons : Michael dela Pole, second earl 
of Suffolk [q.v.l, Thomas, prebendary in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral from 1419, William, Richard, 
and John {d. 1416), canon of York (cf. will at 
Somerset House, 31 March 1416 ; Webver, 
Funeral Monuments, sv, ^ Wingfield ’) ; with 
three daughters: Margaret, Elizabeth, and 
Anne, who married Gerard de I’lsle (Charles 
Frost, Notices relative to Hull, 1827). 
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Besides his building operations in Suffolk, 
Pole did not neglect his original home. He 
completed his father’s foundation at Hull 
[see Pole, William de la, d, 1366]. In 
1377 he procured royal license to change his 
father’s plan and establish a small Carthusian 
monastery, with hospitals for men and women 
attached. The charter of foundation, by ‘ Mi- 
chael de la Pole, lord of Wingfield, ’is dated 
18 Feb. 1379, and printed in the * Monasticon' 
(vi. 20-1, cf. vi. 781 for Pole’s hospital). 
Pole also built at Hull, for his own use, ^ a 
goodly house of brick, like a palace, with fair 
orchards and gardens,’ opposite the west end 
of St. Mary’s Church. He built three other 
houses in Hull, each with a brick tower, like 
the palace of an Italian civic noble. He also 
built a fine house in London, near the Thames. 

[The English chroniclers give a prejudiced ac- 
count of Suffolk. The most important of them is 
Chrontcon Anglise, 1328-88, ed. Thompson, Rolls 
Ser., which is copied by Walsingham, Hist. Angli- 
cana, Rolls Ser., and the Monk of JESveshara, ed. 
Heanie. Otterbourne, ed. Hearne, Knighton in 
Tvrysden’s Decern Scriptores, Continuation of 
the Eulogium II istoriarum, Oapgrave’s Chronicle 
of England are also useful. Less trustworthy aro 
Froissart’s scattered noticos.vols.vii.viii.xi.xii.ed. 
Kervyn de Lettenhove, vols.vii. and viii. ed. Luce. 
Rolls of Parliiiment,voL iii., Rytner’s Fajdera,vols. 
iii. and iv. Record edit, and vol. vii. orig. edit., 
contain the chief documentary evidence; Doyle’s 
Official Baronage, iii. 433-4 ; G. E. C[okayne’»] 
Complete Peerage, iii. 43. The best biographies 
are in Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 181-6, and Foss’s 
J udges of England, iv. 7 0-6. That in Campbell's 
Lives of the Chancellors, i. 248-61, is valueless. 
Stubbs’s Const. Hi St. vol. ii., Wullon’s Richard II, 
and Pauli’s Geschichte von England, vol, iv. aro 
the best authorities for the period.] T. F. T. 

POLE, MICHAEL de la, second Earl 
OF Suffolk (1361 P-1416), was eldest son of 
Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk [q.v.], 
and was born about 1361. He was knighted 
by Richard II on 16 July 1377 (Foefiera, iv. 
79, Record edit.) On 30 April 1386 he is 
mentioned as captain of men-at-arms for 
Cdais, of which town his uncle, Sir Ed- 
mund de la Pole, was then captain. In 
the following year the Earl of Suffolk was 
disgraced, and, owing to his subsequent 
condemnation, bis son did not succeed to 
the earldom at his death in 1889. Before 
September 1386 (cf. Testamenta Veiusta, p. 
119) Pole had married Catherine Stafford, 
daughter of Hugh, earl of Stafford, and in 
1391 obtained for his support a grant of 
60Z, a year from the customs of Hull. On 
23 Sept. 1391 he had letters of attorney 
during his intended absence on the crusade 
in Prussia, being then styled Sir Michael de 
la Pole (Feeder a, vii. 700, orig. edit.) In 
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1397 lie was restored to liis fatlior’s dignities 
as Earl of Suffolk and Baron de la Pole, and 
was sammoned to parliament in August 1399. 
But in the first parliament of Henry IV tlie 
acts of the parliament of 1397 were annulled, 
and those of 1388 confirmed, with the effect 
of reviving the attainder of 1388. However, 
on 15 Nov. 1399, the earldom of Suffolk was 
restored to Pole, hut without the barony of 
He la Pole, which had been enjoyed by his 
father (G. E. C[okayne], Completa JPeemga^ 
iii. 43). At the same time restitution was 
made of his father’s lands and castle and 
honour^ of Eye. The earl was a commis- 
sioner of array for SulFolk on 14 July 1402 
and 3 Sept. 1403. On 27 Aug. 1408 he was 
employed by the king on a mission abroad. 
He attended the council on several occasions 
during the reign of Henry IV, and was pre- 
sent in the council w^hich wms held at West-- 
minster in April 1415 to discuss the French 
war (NicoLis, Proc. Frivy Couneily ii. 15G). 
On 21 July he was one of the commissioners 
for the trial of Richard, earl of Cambridge, 
Richard, lord le Scrope, Sir Thomas Grey, and 
was one of the peers appointed to decide on 
the guilt of Cambridge and Scrope on 5 Aug. 
(F^IU of Parliament j iv. 65-6). lie sailed 
with the king on 11 Aug., and, after taking 
part in the siege of Harfleur, died before 
that town of dysentery on 18 Sept. ( Gesta 
JSenrici Quintiy p. 31, Engl. Hist. Soc.) He 
is described as ^ a knight of the most excel- 
lent and kindly reputation* {ih,) His son 
in 1460 said he served ‘ in all the viages by 
See and by Lande ’ in the days of Henry IV 
Rolls of Farl.y v. 176), Suffolk’s will, dated 
1 July 1415, is summarised in ^ Testamenta 
Vetusta,’ pp. 189-90. He was buried at 
Wingfield, Suffolk. His own and his wife’s 
effigies are engraved in Stothard’s ‘ Monu- 
mental Effigies,’ p. 84. He left five sons 
and three daughters, one of whom, Isabel, 
seems to have married Thomas, fifth Baron 
Morley (d. 1435). Of his sons, Michael 
was third earl (see below), and William 
fourth earl and first duke of Suffolk [q. v.]. 
Sir John de la Pole, seigneur de Moyon in 
the Ootentin,^ served in the French war, 
was taken prisoner at Jargeau on 12 June 
1429, and died in captivity; by French 
chroniclers he is called Sire de la Poulle. 
Alexander was slain at Jargeau on 12 June 
1429. Sir Thomas had a daughter Kather- 
ine, married to Sir Miles Stapleton (c2. 1466); 
he died in 1438 while a hostage with the 
French fox his brother William. 

Michael he la Pole, third Eabl oe 
Shpeolk (1394-1416), the eldest son, served 
with bis father at Haxfleur, and, after taking 
part in the march to Aginconrt, was killed in 


the battle tliero on 25 Oct. ITo is (b^acrihi^l 
as 'distinguished among all tln^ court iors lor 
his bravery conrago, and activity’ {(jlesia 
Ilenriei Qnintiy pp. 5S). Drayton makes 
special mention ot him in his ballad of Agin- 
court— ' Sulfolk his axe did ])ly.’ JUh body 
was brought home to Englatul, atid burieil 
at Ew(!lme, Oxford. married lOlizabelh, 
daii^hter of Thomas Mowbray, first thdv(^ of 
Norfolk [q. v.], but left no male issin^, and was 
succeeded by his brother William. Of his 
three daughters, Oatlnudmj hi'camoa mm, and 
Elizabeth and Isalxd both (li(Ml nnmarri<‘d. 

[Monstrelot’s Cliroiii(]uos, iii. 100, iv. 024 (Soc. 
de ITlist. de Praaco) ; Nicohiss Uiatl(M)f Agin- 
court; Napier’s Historical N()|h‘esof S\vyii(*oinla) 
and Ewelmo, pp. 313-17 ; Coll. Top. et Con, v. 
16() ; Dngdale’s Baronage, ii. l«r> ; Doyhi’s 
Official Baronage, iii. 434-5; otlier aut.lioririea 
quoted.] 0. L. K. 

POLE or HE LA POLE, UALVH {JL 
1452), jiulg(^, was the eUkvst, of thnii^ sons 
of Peter Debt Pole of Padherne, tnair Derby, 
and knight of the .shires for Desrhy in MOO, 
Foss was mistalasn in making him a yotmger 
son of Thomas Pole or Poohs of Iksole Tlall 
in Wirral or Wirredl, who did not marry 
until 1425. T’lm De la 1’oh‘s wen^ a Stallbnl- 
shire family seated at New borough, who 
for throe gemsrations had manhid Derby- 
shire heiresses. Pole’s fatlmr ucquirml l(m 
Radbovne estate, wliicli had belonged to Hlr 
John Chaudo.s rq. v.],the compauion-iu-arms 
of the Black Prince, by his marriage with 
Elizabeth, daughter of Bir John l^awton ami 
Alianore, Chaudos’s sister and ult.iinate heir. 

Pole became serjeant-at-law iutho Mielmel- 
mas term of 1442, and a justice of the king’s 
bench on 3 July 1452, atid occurs in tlui 
latter capacity until Miidiaelmas 1459. He 
was probably the Radulplius do la Poh^ ap- 
pointed one of the I)(‘rbyshiro commissioiu^rfl 
to raise money for the 'dtdenct^ of Calais in 
May 1455, qnd he presided with Jnst.ico 
Bingham oviir the York assizes in 1457, 
when the Nevilles got the Percys mulottid 
in a huge fine. 

His altar-tomb, on the slab of wlucJi aro 
engraved the figures of the judge and his 
wife and a frapmmt of inscription, remains 
in the north aisle of Radborne (dmreh. By 
his wife Joan, daughter of Thomas (Jrosvenor, 
Pole, according to Lysons, had three sotis : 
Ralph, who married the heiress of Motton, 
John, and Henry, the latter two fomnling 
the younger branches of Walud)ridgo and 
Heage. Pole’s descendants in the direct 
male line held Radborne until the death of 
German Pole in 1683, when it pasHud to 
a younger branch, now roprcscutcd by Mr. 
Ohandos-Pole. 
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[boss’s Judges of England ; Proceedings and 
Ordinances of tlie Privy Council, ed. Nicolas, vi. 
243; Topographer and Genealogist, i. 176; 
"Whethamstede’s Pegistrum, Rolls Ser. i. 206, 
208, 303 ; Lysons’s Magna Britannia, vol. v. pp. 
xciv-v, 91, 232 ; Ormerod’s Cheshire, ii. 423, iii. 
351; Newcome’s Hist, of St. Albans, p. 361; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry ; Official Returns of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, 1878.] J. T-t. 

POLE, EEaiNALD (1500-1668), car- 
dinal and archbishop of Canterbury, was son 
— probably the third — of Sir Richard Pole 
(<f. 1505), by his wife Margaret, who was 
of the blood royal [see Pole, Maeoaebt], 
Born in March 1500 at Stourton Castle in 
Staffordshire, he was carefully brought up 
by his mother, and then spent five years at 
the school of the Charterhouse at Sheen. 
Henry VIII was much interested in his edu- 
cation, and paid 12/. for his maintenance at 
school in 1512. Soon afterwards he was 
sent to Oxford, to the house of the Carmelite 
friars. Subsequently he matriculated as a 
nobleman at Magdalen College. On 8 June 
1513 the king ordered the prior of St. Frides- 
wide’s to give him a pension, which he was 
hound to give to a clerk of the king’s nomina- 
tion, until he could provide him with a com- 
petent benefice {CaL of Henry VII f vol. i. 
No. 4190). Pole’s studies at Oxford wex’e 
directed by Thomas Linacre [q.v.l and Wil- 
liam Latimer (1460 P-1545) [q. v.J, and he is 
said to have attracted much attention in a 
disputation of some days’ duration when still 
almost a boy. In June 1515 he graduated 
B.A. (Wood, Athence^ i. 279). While a 
youth, and still a layman, he was presented 
to the collegiate church of Wimborne min- 
ster, the incumbent of which bore the title 
of dean (12 Feb. 1618 ; Cal of Hmry VIII, 
vol. ii. No. 3493), to the prebend of Boscomho 
(19 March 1617-18), and that of Yatminater 
Secunda (10 April 1519), both in Salisbury 
Cathedral. From infancy his mother had 
destined him for the church, and he intended 
taking orders later in life {ih. vol, xi. No. 92). 

In Februaiy 1621, at his own wish, he was 
sent by the king to Italy, with 100/. towards 
his expenses for a year {ib. iii. p. 1544). At 
Padua, in May and June, he formed a friend- 
ship with the scholars Longolius, Bembo, 
Nicolas Leonicns, and his own countryman, 
Thomas Lupset [q. v.j His revenues from his 
benefices, together with the king’s allowance, 
enabled him to practise much hospitality. 
Yet he preferred a quiet life, and was em- 
barrassed on his arrival by the attentions 
aid to him as the king of England’s kinsman 
y the magistrates of Padua. Longolius died 
in his house there, and left him his library (ib» 
iii. 2460, 2406). Pole wrote the anonymous 


life prefixed to Longolius’s collected writings 
(Florence, 1624). He sent congratulations 
to Clement VII on his election (19 Nov, 
1523), and received a kindly acknowledgment 
encouraging him in his studies. Erasmus 
opened a correspondence with him in 1626, 
introducing to him the Polish scholar John ?i 
Lasco [q. v.] (ib. No. 1686), and he himself 
wrote to Cardinal Wolsey that ho was every- 
where much sought after — though he mo- 
destly believed it was on the king’s account 
rather than his own (ib. No. 1629). He was 
urged by his family to return to England 
early in 1526; hut he lingered in order to 
visit Rome, where he was received with 
great marks of distinction. He returned to 
England in 1527 after five years’ absence. 
He met with a very cordial welcome from tlia 
king and queen, but continued his studios 
at the Carthusian monastery at Sheen. 

During his absence from England, on 
14 Feb: 1523-4 he was nominated fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, by Richard 
Foxe or Fox [q.v.], bishop of Winchester, the 
founder, but lie never seems to have been ad- 
mitted. On 12 Aug. 1527, though he was still 
a layman, he was elected dean of Exeter ( Lk 
Nbve). In 1629, anxious to avoid the crisis 
likely to spring from the king’s proceedings 
against Queen Oatheiino, he obtained with 
some difficulty the king’s permission to ptir- 
sue his studies at Paris. Henry paid him the 
usual 100/. ‘ for one year’s exhibit* ion before- 
hand,’ in October 1529 (Ca/. vol. iv. No. 0003, 
V. 816). At Paris he soon received a letter 
from the king requiring kim to obtain from 
the university there opinions in his favour 
respecting the projected divoi^ce. lie sought 
to excuse himself on the ground of inexpe- 
rience, and the king ultimately sent Edward 
Fox [q. V.] to assist aim. But the work being 
only to obtain opinions — which he' could 
collect without compromising himself — Pole 
did what ho could, and won commendations 
at home for ‘acting stoutly in the king’s 
behalf’ (ib. vol.iv. No. 6252). Three hundred 
crowns, apparently in addition to the yearly 
exhibition, were remitted on 29 April 1530 
‘to Mr. Pole, the kin^j’s scholar’ (ib. v, 740), 
The university of Paris came to the decision 
which Henry desired, owing to the int-er- 
ferenco of Francis I, In July Pole, by tho 
king’s orders, returned home. 

Although he withdrew to the chartciffiouso 
at Sheen, he was invited, on Wolsey’e death 
in November, to accept either tho vacant 
archbishopric of York or the bishopric of 
Winchester. The king’s aim was to obtain 
his avowed support for his divorce, and the 
archbishoprrc was vehemently pressed on him 
by the king’s friends. Polo entertained 
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genuine affection for the hing, and hesitated 
to affront him by a refusal ; but no bribe 
could induce him to palter with his convic- 
tions. In a moment of weakness he said he 
believed he had found a means of satisfying 
the king without offence to his own con- 
science. The king gave him an interview at 
York Place. At first Pole was tongue-tied. 
At length he exhorted Henry not to ruin 
his fame and destroy his soul by perse- 
verance in wrong. The king in fury put his 
hand to his dagger. Pole left the chamber 
in tears (see the different accounts of the stoiy 
mEpp. J^oli^ i. 351-G2, and Oale7idar, 'voi, xii. 
pt. i. No. 444). At the same time Pole, at 
the king’s request, wrote a paper, very likely 
just after the interview, giving his opinion 
on the king’s scruples and how to deal with 
them. The treatise itself does not seem to be 
extant, hut a full account of its contents is 
given by Oranmer in a letter to Anne Bo- 
leyn’s lather, written on 13 June 1531, in 
which he says that it was ^ much contrary to 
the king’s purpose ; ’ but the arguments were 
set forth with such wisdom and eloquence 
that if they were published it would be im- 
possible, Oranmer thought, to persuade people 
to the contrary. Pole pointed out the (langer 
of revivinff controversies as to the succes- 
sion, then he attacked the arguments on tlie 
king’s side, and urged Henry to defer to the 
pope’s judgment (Stry:pk, Cranmer^ App. 
No.l). The king took Pole’s counsel in good 
part {Cal. Venetian, v. 244), and was almost 
mclined to abandon the divorce. Thomas 
Cromwell [q. v.], however, whom Pole re- 
garded as an emissary of Satan, induced him to 
persevere. With deep dislike Pole saw soon 
afterwards the concession of royal supremacy 
wrung from the clergy. He was present, pro- 
bably with a deputation of the clergy, when 
the king refused a large sum voted to him by 
convocation unless it were granted to him as 
head of the church of England {Be Unitate 
^cl. f. 19), ^ He may also have been present 
in convocation in the same year when the 
title, with the qualification * as far as the 
law of Christ allows,’ was silently conceded, 
after three days’ strenuous opposition. His 
statement that he was absent when the royal 
supremacy was enacted {ib. f, 82) clearly 
refers to the mrliamentary act of 1684. He 
was then at Padua. Pole, ^prehensive of 
the further consequences of Cromwell’e pre- 
dominance, petitioned to be allowed to devote 
himself to the study of theology abroad. He 
told Henry that if he remained in England 
and had to attend parliament (as he would 
be expected to do) while the divorce was dis- 
cussed, he must speak according to his con- 
science. In J anuary 1632 Henry thought it 


prudent to let him go (Cftl, v. No. 737). ITe 
and Henry paitcid ^ood friends, and the king 
continued his pensions. 

Polo settled at Avignon for a few mouths, 
but soon removed to Padua, wlusni he spiuit 
some years, paying frequent visits to Venice. 
From Padua he wrote to the king a (care- 
fully considered letter, full of powerful argu- 
ments against the divore.e, whose wisdom the 
king an(l Cromwell praisiid. IMeauwhifi^ his 
friends in England caused him to be insti- 
tuted in his absence (20 Dim. 1532) to tlio 
vicarage of Piddltdiown in Dorset, a living 
in the patronage of his family, lie resigned 
it thro(i years later. In ord\‘r to liold it, ho 
was dispensed ‘propt.er def(H'tuni snsctqitionis 
sacrorum ordinum’ (lUfTOUiNS, Jhrset, iL 
624.). 

At Padua ho took into his house the groat 
classical professor Lazr.aro Uuonatniei, with 
the view of re-studying Creek and Latin lit.e- 
rature; but the thought, of what was going 
on in England iuduciul him to devote himself 
more ardently to philosophy and theology. 
At Venicij or at Padua Pole made the 
quaintanco of two Uleloiig IViemls — ( hispar 
Contarini, vvlio was (wmiPal a cardinal ay(air 
before himself, and Ludovu'.o Priuli, a young 
Venetian nohhmmii, who laHMime ardently 
attached to him. He came to know, loo, ( 1 iaii 
Pietro Oaratfa, afterwards Paul IV, aiul, 
among otlujr men of worth and genius, Imdo- 
vico Beceatelli, afterwards his secret-ary and 
biographer. 

On llenry’s marriage with Ainu^ Boleyn in 
1533, audthe disinherit ing of Princess Mary^ 
Queen Oatlu'rine and htu* uejdunv, Oluirles v, 
alike agriH^d that Poke’s sm'vun^s might, betmi- 
ployed in redressing the wrongs of the di vorciul 
queen and her dauglittir ( (-tri. Ilennj V!li^ 
vol. vli. No. KMO), The primuisH might, it 
was yagmdy suggested, bee, oine his wife, and 
Vorkist and Tudor (daims to tlu^ throne 
might thus Isi consolidatisl. It was only in 
June 1535 that Pole was madts aware, ni a 
letter from the (emperor, of t lui proposal that 
he should int(uf(n*e,^ His first fetdiug was 
alarm at the responsibility. But he agnied 
to make exporinnmt of pt‘aceful mtuliat.Ion 
after a method of his own iVnL R])unish, 
vol. V. pt. ii. No. 33 ; cf. vol. viii. No, H3()), 

Pole was anxious at this time to avoid all 
chance of a civil war in England (ik No. 
129), and Henry VTII had already oliennl 
him, ho vainly lioptKl, an opportunity of pro- 
moting peace. In the latter part of 1534 the 
king had, through Tlio mas Htarkey ,who mumm 
to have been Pole’s chaplain at Padua, and 
was on a visit to England, reepumted 
opinion on the two points, whether marringo 
with a deceased brother’s wife was pormismblo 
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by divine law, and whether papal supremacy 
was of divine institution. If Pole could not 
agree with the royal view, Henry added, he 
must state his own candidly, and then come to 
England, where the king would find honour- 
able employment for him in other matters. 
Starkey’s letter reached Pole at Venice in 
April, and Pole asked for further time for 
study before coming home. Starkey mean- 
while deemed it prudent to give the king 
some indication of Pole’s general political 
views, and set them forth in the form of an 
imaginary dialogue between Pole and the now 
deceased Thomas Lupset. Pole was repre- 
sented as in theory a reformer, strongly alive 
to the dangers of the prerogative, but entirely 
loyal to a king like Henry V III, who was in- 
capable of abusing it (ib. No. 217 ; Starkey’s 
treatise printed in England in the Reign of 
Henry VII f by J. M. Cowper, for the Early 
English Text Soc.) Henry was not offended 
at an abstract theory expounded in this way. 

The king caused Cromwell, in December 
1634, to write to Pole with some impatience 
for his answer to the two questions {CaL 
Henry VIII, vol. ix. No. 988). But his reply 
was taking the form of a long treatise, ^ Pro 
Ecclesiasticse Unitatis Uefensione,’ which he 
did not finish till May 1636. His arguments 
were aimed at peacefully deterring Henry 
from further wrongdoing, and were solely 
intended for the king’s eyes. The work 
was a severe criticism of his proceedings, 
written not without pain and tears, for the 
high estimate he had formed of Henry’s 
character had been bitterly disappointed. 
The king, dissembling his indignation, re- 
peated his wish that Pole should repair to 
England ; but Pole alleged the severe laws 
the king had himself promulgated as a suffi- 
cient excuse. Letters from his nearest rela- 
tives at home threatened to renounce him if 
he did not return and make his peace with 
the king. His friends in Italy were alarmed 
lest he should, in spite of the manifest danger, 
revisit his couBtry. Paul III was conse- 
quently induced to summon him to Pome 
to a consultation about a proposed general 
council. With some reluctance he obeyed 
the call, and reached Pome in November 
1636. He was lodged by the pope with great 
honour in the Vatican. 

Pole found himself at Pome the youngest 
and most energetic member of a committee 
summoned by Paul III, after consultation 
with Pole^s friend Cardinal Contarini, to draw 
up a scheme for reforming the discipline of 
the church. The committee’s report was pub- 
lished in 1638 {Consilium delectorum Car- 
dinalium), Pole was still a layman, but it 
was thought well that he should now take 


deacon’s orders and be made a cardinal. Tlie 
prospect filled him with dismay, and he en- 
deavoured to convince the pope that it was 
at least untimely. It not only would destroy 
his influence in England, but involve his 
family in some danger. The pope at first 
yielded to these representations ; but others 
were so strongly in favour of his promotion 
that he returned to his original purpose. The 
papal chamberlain was despatched to inform 
Pole of the final resolution, along with a 
barber to shave his crown; and Pole sub- 
mitted. He was made a cardinal on 22 Dec. 
1536, deriving his title from the church of 
St. Mary in Cosmedin. In the following 
February he was nominated papal legate to 
England. 

The news of Pole’s cardinalate enraged 
Henry VIII, but he forbore to show any 
open sign of anger. Popular disafiection was 
spreading in the north. A conciliatory atti- 
tude was needed to prevent a disastrous de- 
velopment. A letter to Pole was drawn up 
on 18 Jan. in the name of the king’s council, 
and was despatched apparently on the 20tli, 
after being signed by Norfolk, Cromwell, and 
others, remonstrating with him on the tone 
of his book and of his letters to the king, but 
accepting conditionally a suggestion thrown 
out by himself that he should discuss in 
Flanders, with commissioners sent by the 
king, the matters in dispute ( CaL Henry VIII, 
vol. xii. pt. i. No. 126). It was insisted that 
he should go thither without commission 
from any one. Otherwise recognition of the 
pope’s authority would be assumed. Pole 
replied from Rome on 16 Feb. that he had 
only obeyed the king’s request in writing, 

! and had done his utmost to keep the con- 
tents of the book secret from all but the king 
himself. He was ready, however, to treat 
with the king’s commissioners in France or 
Flanders, but it must be in his capacity of 
legate (fd.No.444; an undated Latin transla- 
tion in i. 179, is wrongly addressed 

to the parliament of England). 

Pole was straightway despatched by the pope- 
to England, and carried with him money with 
which, it was understood, he was to encou- 
rage the northern rebels against Henry VI IX^ 
On the journey he resolved to appeal to 
Francis I, the ally of Henry, and to per- 
suade the Ftench king to exhort Henry to- 
return to the Roman church as his only 
safety. "With Giberti, bishop of Verona, a 
known friend of England, to whom Henry, 
if he disliked receivinga cardinal, might g»vo 
a more favourable reception, Pole accordingly 
set out. After five weeks’ travelling, they 
reached Lyons on 24 March. Henry VIII 
had crushed the northern, rebellion before 
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Pole left Kome, But Francis I and the 
emperor were at war, and neither wished t.o 
oflend Henry lest he should take part with 
the other agiiinat him. Iloury demanded of 
Francis I that Bole should he delivered up to 
him as a traitor. Francis promised not to 
receive Pole as legate. Thougli the cardinal 
made a public entry into Paris, he was in- 
formed that his presence in France was iticon- 
venient, and that ho must leave the country. 

Much mortified, he withdrew to Cam bray, 
which was neutral territory, and reuuuned 
there more than a montli, awaiting a safe- 
conduct from Mary, queen of Hungary, rog(mt 
of the Netherlands, in order to gt'.t safely 
away. But the English ambassador at her 
court insisted that if he entered inij)eria,l terri- 
tory he should he delivered up to Henry, and 
etibrts wore made hy English agceits t,o as- 
sassinate or kidnap him. (iueen Mary excused 
herself from seeing him, and simtau eseort in 
May to convey him from Cambray to Lieg(', 
with out stopping any wliore more tliann, single 
night. Within the territory of the cardinal 
of Liege he was safe from further demands 
for his extradition. 

The cardinal of Liege (Erard do la March') 
lodged Pole in his own palace, and with 
princely liberality pressed upon his acc(q)l.- 
auce large sums of money for hia 0 xp(UJ«(jH. 
No stranpr could enter or leave Liege un- 
examined while Polo was tliore. And he 
remained there nearly three montlis (Bpp. 
Boll) ii., Diatriba ad Epistolas, cii-ciii, cix ' 
cv). At length the pope ordered him to ni- 
tum to Eome, which he reached in October. 
He remained there till the following H])ring 
(16t‘i8), when he accompanied Paul III to 
the meeting at Nice between Framds I and 
Charles V, At the lirst interview of the em- 
peror and the pope the form(<r de.sired to he 
made acquainted with Pole, who accordingly 
waited on the emperor at Villalranca, anil 
was very cordially received. After the meet- 
ing he spent some time at his friend Ihiuli's 
country house near Yenico, and tlnuice movtjd 
to Padua. There news reached him of the 
arrest in England of liis brother Sir GeodVey, 
lie himself, in Yonetian territory, was beset, 
by spies and would-be assaBsins— one of them 
the plausible scoundrel Philips who had be- 
trayed the martyr Tindal. In October lie 
removed to Borne. Not many weeks later 
he was refused an audience by the pope, be- 
cause he had just received such dintresHing 
news of Pole's family that he could not bear 
to look him in the face. His eldest brother, 
Lord Montague,had been arrested on a charge 
of treason, and with him his mother and 
some dear and intimate friends, 

Pole felt that his own griefs wore those of 
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his country and (won of Mnropf'. Tin* only 
cure was to be Hongbl. In a n\storatii)n of 
papal authoriiy in Ihighiml by a leiigins of 
Christian pritures against. n(‘nry. Ho tlnn'i',- 
f()r(i act‘(‘pttal u mission IVoin (In^ po]K\ to 
visit th(^ <nn]HM*or in Sj|>ain, and afterwoirds 
Francis L He lidT Ilonas on L7 1 1 hits, mid, 

to avoid Ihmry's hired assassin.s, t, ravel bsl in 
disgtiise, with few at haulants. Hy the (md of 
January IdJbMu* nMieJuMl BaiaMdlma, and hi) 
was with the tnnpiM’or at. 'robalo in t be miildle 
ofKebruary. Wirl’lionias Wyatt, the I'lnglish 
ambassador, vainly demandell bis ('X trad it, ion 
a.H a traitor. ( 'ha’rles n^plitMl that ‘ if Iki wtTo 
hisown traitor, (‘oming trointlu' Holy Hathor 
at llonu*, lu^ (amid not, ndhse him amHencin’ 
In otluu* respi'cts b(‘wa.s not moo' siuaa‘.MMful 
than before. Hilaries V repli»sl t.liat la* was 
notineliiasl t.ot.alu'odeiisi V(' inensureM again.st 
England until Ins was sure of the eo-<qa‘ra- 
tion of Franecs 

While on his nd urn journi'V, at GiMsma in 
Catalonia (not, LaGirombsa.s in tlu^ ‘Spanish 
Cahmdar/ vol. vi. pt. i. p. Mo), Pole learned 
that an jhiglish e.Kib^ was seeking’ to usmis- 
siiiat(» him in lmp(' of (‘arning pardon from 
IPmry for pa.st mi-sdiMsls. 'Hns knowledge, 
combined with a fear that an innnediatt' visit 
to FrantM‘ migld' bmd ttudoser miinu iadwemi 
England ami tlu^ omptTor, l<*d him to return 
for a time to < knqamtnts, a tm\i ral place in 1 he 
pupal t(‘nntory near Avignon. iU\ liowmtu’, 
commissiimed PiirnagUa, abbot ofSan Snlulo, 
a Piedmoiit(‘Ke beionjpng to his bomsidmld, 
who had beeinvitli Idm at Toledo, to deliv^n* 
his ines.MHge to Erantds and impiire if he 
should come liimsidf, Parpngliawas rec(iiv(‘d 
politely, but was told that Pole’s pnvanum in 
France was not desired, Pole despntelnsi 
Parpaglm to Home to give a full aecount of 
the two niisslons. Ikib^’s evpenseM hail not 
only far (^xci'etbal hi.s allowances, imt had 
absorhml nearly all his savings. 

Tlu| ])(q)(rvvu.s satistied that tlu^ failunmif 
tlunui.s.shm.s\yaM not dite to Poh*, and (ui the 
d(‘alh ofHardinal<)am]M*ggjo j ({, v, ), wdnt was 
titular bishop of Salislmry,oirercd tlm Hiv to 
X’ole. Pole, who was still at Harp»mtraM,di*« 
clitual it. Menttwhihs in England, parlia- 
ment had nasHial, in Iplthnu net of attainder 
against Puh( and all his family, excepting Sir 
GuoUrey. Wlnut he liad *novs of Ids uujthePw 
execution in 1511, Im said, H am nnw Hm 
son of a martyr. Tli is is the king’s rt < wtird for 
her care of liis dauglit»‘r'H education Initi 
add(ul calmly, ‘ lad; us be (d’ good c}m(*r, We 
have now one patron inon* in heavetif Ihuqdy 
deprmeil, he found his best comfort, in the 
qutfttndeof (kir|mntraH,aml with tnmdi reluc- 
tance obeyed the pojafs summons ihmmin 
1540. The popu as^igued him a budygtmrd $ 
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and, in order to supply Mni witli means suit- 
able to his birth and station, conferred on him 
what was called the legation of the patrimony, 
that is to say, the secular government of that 
portion of the States of the Church called the 
patrimony of St. Peter. Viterbo was the 
capital of the district which lay between the 
Tiber and Tuscany. Pole’s government was 
distinguished by a leniency strongly contrast- ' 
ing with Henry VIII’s severity. After the 
arrest of two Englishmen, who, on examina- 
tion, were compelled to confess that they had 
been sent to assassinate him, he remitted the 
capital penalty, and merely sent them for a 
few days to the galleys. 

In 1541, when Oontarini was despatched 
Tby the pope to the diet at Ratisbon, he took 
counsel with Pole, and never was the breach 
between Rome and the protestants more 
nearly healed than by their able and concilia- 
tory policy. Pole appreciated clearly the fact 
that the heart of the controversy lay in the 
doctrine of justification, on which, indeed, his 
own views were not unlike those of Luther, 
and on this subject an understanding was 
almost arrived at. 

In 1642 he was one of the three legates 
appointed by the pope to open the council 
of Trent ; but delays followed, and the council 
only met for despatch of business in Decem- 
ber 1645. He spent some time of the interval ’ 
in writing the treatise * Be Ooncilio.’ He 
was with his two colleagues at Trent when a 
solemn commencement was made on 13 Dec., 
after which there was an adjournment over 
Christmas till 7 Jan, 1646. Then matters 
proceeded smoothly till the fifth session in , 
June, when a rheumatic attack compelled 
Pole to leave for his friend Friuli’s country 
house at Padua, whence he corresponded 
with the council, and gave his opinion on the 
decrees it passed. The subject at that time 
was justification, and ungenerorxs sneers have 
been pointed at his illness as a diplomatic one, 
because his own view in that matter inclined 
to the protestant side. 

He returned to Rome on 16 Nov. by 
permission of the pope, who found his ser- 
vices of value in his correspondence with 
foreign courts. "When nows reached Pole of 
the death of Ilenry VIII (January 1547), he 
was anxious that the pope should use the em- 
peror’s aid to reclaim his native country from 
schism, He strongly urged the pope to send 
legates to the emperor and to France ; while 
he wrote to the privy council, representing 
that now it would ’be necessary to redress 
many wrongs done during the late reign, but 
that he would not press those done to himself 
and his own family more than was consistent 
with the public peace* He warned the coun- 


cil, however, that no firm foundation could 
belaid for future prosperity without the Holy 
See, and that the English people were fortu- 
nate in having a pope to whom their interests 
were very dear. The privy council declined 
to receive his messenger. 

Pole was not discouraged. Next year he 
sent to England his trusted servant Throg- 
morton to remonstrate on the incivility with 
which he had been treated, and to point out 
the dangers oftheir situation, especially if the 
emperor broke with England on account of 
changes in religion. Throgmorton failed to 
obtain an audience, hut received au indirect 
answer from the Protector Somerset that any 
letters the cardinal might write privately 
would be fully considered, and that any emis- 
sary he might choose to send into France or 
Flanders, to speak for him, would have a 
passport sent him to come to England (tState 
JPapers, Domestic, Edw. VI, vol. v. No. 9), 
A few months later, on 6 April 1549, Pole 
despatched two special messengers to the pro- 
tector, and a letter to Dudley, earl of W ar- 
wick, offering, if they declined to allow his 
own return, to repair to some neutral place 
near the English Channel to discuss points 
of difference. Although his messengers this 
time were treated with courtesy, they were 
dismissed with a written answer repudiating 
any wish for conciliation. Pole wrote, the 
letter said, like a foreign prince. They in 
England had no need of the pope. If Pole 
wished to return to his country, the council 
would mediate for his pardon; and to show 
him the true state of matters there with re- 
spect to religion, they sent him a copy of 
the new prayer-book approved by parliament 
(ib. vol. vii. No. 28). 

Pole still persevered, and again sent two 
messengers to England with a long letter 
(7 Sept. 1549) to the protector, in which he 
pointed out that he Jaad done no offence, 
either to Edward or even to his father, for 
which he should require a pardon. As to 
their proceedings in religion, he was not con- 
vinced of their sincerity. While he was con- 
cluding, news reached him of the rebellions 
in Norfolk and the west of England, which 
seemed a sufficient commentary on all that 
he had said. Among the fifteen articles of 
the western rebels, the twelfth was a demand 
that Cardinal Pole should be sent for from 
Rome and admitted to the king’s council 
(Stkypb, Cranmet'j App. 835, ed. 1812). 

On 10 Nov. 1549 Polo’s friend Paul III 
died, one of his last acts being to confer upon 
Pole the abbacy of Gavello or Oanalnuovo in 
Polesina. There was much betting at bankers’ 
shops in Rome as to his successor, and Pole’s 
name soon distanced all competitors. One 
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evening two cardinals came to visit Polo in 
his cell, and begged liim, as ho had already 
two-thirds of the votes of the conclave, to 
come into the chapel, where tlie.y would make 
him pope by * adoration.’ Pole, who was as 
much impressed with the responsibilities as 
with the dignity of St, Peter’s chair, indticed 
them to put the ceremony olf till the morning, 
and thus lost his chance. Ills supporters 
were mainly those cardinals who favoured the 
emperor, and they remained steady to him 
throughout the protracted contest. TUit to- 
wards its close the French party gained head ; 
a compromise was thought advisable, and 
Pole himself cordially agreed to the election 
of Cardinal de Monte, who then easily car- 
ried the day (8 Feb. 1 550), and took the name 
of Julius III. Pole, it is said, in the expecta- 
tion of being elected, composed an oration to 
thank the assembled cardinids (Uratianuh, 
De Oasibus VtrormnIlliu<tnumf\). !219), lie 
undoubtedly prepared a treatise, ‘ Do Summo 
Pontifice,’ on the powers and duties of the 
papal office. The new pope, who had not 
favoured Pole’s own claim, was greatly 
touched by his disinterestedness. Though in 
June 1560 he conferred on another cunlinal 
the legation of the patrimony given t.o Dole 
hy Ills predecessor, he charged tlui revemu*H 
with a pension of one hundred crowns for 
Pole, and appointed him one of three cardi- 
nals to draw up the bull for the resumption 
of the council at Trent. The em])er()r, too, 
gave Pole a pension of two thousand ducat s out 
of the see of Burgos, and another out of that 
of Granada; but these were irn^gularly paid. 

The council of Trent was abruptly sus- 
pended in April 155:2 in cousequeueo of the 
war in Europe, and Pole, anxious to be out of 
the turmoil both of war and politics, rt'tired, 
with the pope’s leave, in the spring of 155J1 to 
the monastery of Maguzzano on the J^ago di 
Garda belonging to the Benodkitine order, of 
which he had for some years been cardinal 
protector. Hero ho acceded to the wish of his 
friends to prepare for publication his treatise 
* Pro Dofensione,’ which had been set \tp in 
type with the pope’s sanction but without 
Pole’s knowledge and in his absence from 
Borne in 1539. The text apparently followed 
a first draft divided into four books : the ma- 
nuscript sent to Henry Vni (which is now in 
the Record Office) was one connected treatise. 
There were also some variations, the most im- 
portant of which were the passages alluding' 
to the king’s connection with Mary Boleyn, 
which in the manuscript sent to the king he 
suppressed. All that the book needed was 
a preface, This Polo now drew up in the 
form of a letter to ICdward VI, in which ho 
explained, as delicately as he could, the cir- 


cumstnneos which had led him to cnniposo 
the work, and vliulicatcd his loyalty and 
regard (nr the lalo king’.s hcsl. inlf'rcsiis. But 
before this letrter was Heiit t.o ])ri'NH hklward V t 
wasdiNui, and tlu^ preiheo nunained in manu- 
script till t.lu^ middle <d‘t.lu' last <‘cnt tiry, wh<»u 
it was iiudadtal by <iuirini in the gn^at. edi- 
tion of Dole’s correspondence. 'Plio treatise 
itself app(Mir(‘d, without any prefaee 01* date 
of puhlicntion, in 1554 (fVr/. 

Venetian, vol. v. No. 9{)l). Nh'xt year a 
second edition was puhllshed hy prolt'Hlunt 
hands In (humiany, with a nuniher of anti- 
papal tracts appended, and a h4t<*r pndived 
From the penof Vergi‘rius(oHce a papal legate, 
but then a protiistant), reptuiting, wU h strong 
party spirit, an old insinuation that the work 
tiad lieen kept hack from puhlimilitm <liH- 
honest ly. Dole was mon' trouhletl hy otlmr 
malicious insinuations made in past years 
against Ills characl(*r at Honn^ ills rivals 
in the ])a,pal <4<'elioa Inid imputed to him 
herc'syin doetnni', overgreat lejuty in lusg<H 
vermuent at Viti'idto, and persiunil impurity. 
IDnvas tnoviul to write adefenee ofhunseft, 
which (‘ardinnl (Jaratfa wisidy mlvised him 
not to publish. Ah nt-hm’s, Inuvever, to<ik a 
dilhmmt. view, he oidy relValned in defereneo 
to the pope himself, to whom he fid’eiTeil the 
matter, '‘rin^ seamlal that he liatl a, natural 
child ri'sted on tin' faet that he had reseued 
a poor English girl, whosi* tindher had dital 
at Home, frtun tlio tlnnpert)!' an imnnu’iil lilo 
by placing her in a Itoman con\ent, As 
dardinal (laratla. Dole’s warm fri(*nd hitlierto, 
dislielievt'd these imputations, It is notqnho 
chair how they hsl to a temporary coolm'ss 
on his part. J^iudi, howmau*, is tlie lact , and, 
thotigh tJaralla soon confessed his error ami 
expressed thes luglu'st. esteem for Dole, Honn» 
grudge remained, and was revivtal a few yiairn 
later, whtm (kiralfa heenmo Daul I V, 

The news of hkhvard VDsdiaith, soon fol- 
lowtsl ]>y that of Mary’s tihanlless triumph 
over the find ions attmupi to prevent her sue- 
cession, renidied Dole at La Uarda curly in 
.August. He at <mco wrote to the popi» of 
the hopeful pruspect of recovering h.iigland 
from distmler and HcJiism, JuUusin hinl 
already taken action, and sent to Ikde briefs 
and a commiMshm constituting him legate to 
Queen Mary ns well us toUuMMUptu'or and tt» 
Henry II of hVa nee, through whose territory 
ho might puss on his way to Ihiglaml, Hu 
this Polo wrote to the (|ucen muigratulating 
her on her uccesshm, nnd asking dirt'etions 
as to the time and nmde in which he might 
best discharge his legation and restore pupal 
authority. Tluupu'en shared his anxiety, but* 
in other quarters the opinbm prevailet! that 
England was to too unsettled to ruuoivo ti 
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legate yet. The emperor held that Mary 
ought to be married to his son Philip before 
the relations of England to the see of Home 
could be satisfactorily adjusted, and deemed 
it prudent to keep Pole out of the way till 
that marriage was accomplished. In England 
it was suggested that Pole should come to 
England and marry the queen himself. Pole 
had no such aspirations, and wrote to the 
emperor of the great importance of imme- 
diately reconciling England with Pome. But 
the more worldly-minded pope, Julius III, 
perceived that postponement was inevitable, 
and, in order to preserve Pole’s mission from 
an appearance ot undignified inactivity, made 
over to him the unpromising task of endea- 
vouring to make peace between the emperor 
and Henry II. With this further mission 
imposed on him, Pole decided to visit the 
emperor at Brussels, and on his way arrived 
on 1 Oct, at Trent. Thence, in a second 
letter to Mary, he protested against the delay 
of the religious settlement. Passing through 
the Tyrol, he stayed some days witJ the car- 
dinal-bishop of Augsburg, at Billingen, on 
the Danube, where he received Mary’s reply 
to his first note, stating that she could not 
restore papal authority offhand. The mes- 
senger, Henry Penning, also brought secret 
messages bidding Pole travel slowly towards 
Brussels, where he would receive letters from 
her again. II is nephew, Thomas Staflbrd, 
visited him at Dillingen, and spoke sharply 
against Mary’s proposed tinion with Philip, 
Pole lebuked his presumption. A few days 
later, when throe leagues from Dillingen, he 
was met by Don Juan de Mendoza, who told 
him that the emperor thought both his mis- 
sions untimely, and wished him to come no 
further till a more favourable opportunity. 
Pole remonstrated, but returned to Dillingen 
to await the pope’s commands. 

That Polo when he went to England would 
at once have the first place in Mary’s confidence 
was generally anticipated. Accordingly the 
emperor stopped even his messengers going 
over to her, and the agents of the English go- 
vernment did the same (cf, N^yoo.. dei^oailies, 
ii, j Cal, State Papers j For., Mary, p. 34), 
JVIary now wrote to him, in oflicial Latin, that 
his immediate coming would be inexpedient, 
and subsequently that his coming as legate 
would be extremely dangerous. The pope en- 
deavoured to meet the difficulty by granting 
Polo pt'rmisslon, if he found it expedient, to 
go to England as a private person, resuming 
the legutine capacity when he could do so with 
prudence. Pole, however, found a new envoy 
to plead his cause with the emperor in the 
p'‘rsnn of Friar IHei Soto, once his majesty’s 
confessor, now professor of divinity in the 


university of Dillingen, whom he sent to 
Brussels in November. Soto’s persuasions 
seem to have been effective, or Charles him- 
self felt that Pole could no longer do much 
harm at Brussels. On 22 Dec. the emperor 
invited him thither, and in January 1654 he 
gave him a magnificent reception. 

Mary’s marriage was practically concluded. 
Pole, who had kept silence on the subject, 
declared, when asked his private opinion by 
Soto, that he thought the queen would do 
well not to marry at all. Wyatt’s rebellion in 
J anuary just ified at once such an opinion and 
the emperor’s argument that England was 
not * mature ’ for a legate. Pole was driven 
to occupy himself with his second mission — 
for peace between the emperor and France. 
And as the emperor’s ministers affirmed that 
the obstacles to an honourable peace did not 
proceed from him, he in February left 
Brussels for Paris. On his way he drew up a 
very able address to both princes, full of argu- 
ments, alike from past experience and from 
policy, against the continuance of the war. 
Tie arrived at St. Denis on 12 March ; the 
French king received him at Fontainebleau 
on the 29th. He remained there till 6 April, 
and made a public entry into Paris on the 8th. 
He met with a very gratifying reception in 
France. Personally he produced a most fa- 
vourable impression on Henry II ; but the 
conferences, though encouraging, held out 
slender hopes of peace. 

On his return to Brussels he was very coolly 
received by the emperor (21 April), owing to 
growing rumours of his dislike of Mary’s mar- 
riage. Pole vindicated the reticence he had 
maintained in the first instance, and declared 
that he cordially accepted the queen’s deci- 
sion when annoimced to him, believing that 
it was taken with a view to reform religion, 
and, if possible, secure the succession, l^ole 
soon found, however, that the emperor wished 
him to be recalled. Pole referred the matter 
to the pope, but in the meantime remained 
at Brussels, while Philip went to England 
and was married. On 11 July Pole sent 
Philip a letter of congratulation. 

Pole had already been consulted by Mary 
in spiritual matters, and had rendered him- 
self indispensable. Neither the church nor 
the realm of England had yet been reconciled 
to Borne. But numerous bishops and married 
clergy liad already been deprived, and as their 
places could only be filled by recourse either 
to the papal legate or to the pope, the queen 
had presented twelve bishops to Pole, of 
whom six wore consecrated on 1 April, The 
position of affairs rendered Pole’s presence in 
England absolutely necessary, and the pop© 
urged the emperor not to keep Pole away 
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any loTig'er. But Bolt’s attiiliitlov litid st ill to 
Ibe reversed in parliament, and, froin what, 
■was reported of his views on the subject, the 
possessors of church propcn’t.y hdt that Ins 
coming might throatou t heir titl os, 1 he pope 
was willing to reinovo the latter dilhculty, 
and gave the legate largo dispensing powers, 
so that holders of church lands inigljt. not he 
disturbed. But the mnpf^ror, whose int.er<5.st s 
were nowtlie samowitli those of the king anti 
queen, was not satisfied that these iitiwers 
were large enough, The traditional unpopu- 
larity of logatine jurisdiction in Ihigland, 
■whichcoiild only beexeriusod by royal Iummiso, 
made it moreover desirable to carefully wmgh 
the terms on which it was conceded beiort) the 
legate arrived. 

Polo was in despair. He wroh; a ])ower- 
ful letter of expostulation to Jliilip, deelnr- 
ing that he had been a year knocking at the 
palace gates, although he had RuilertHl long 
years of exile only for maiiitauiing Mary’s 
rights to the succession. Philin, in rejily, sent 
over Renardjtho inqierial ambassud<»r iit thii 
English court, to Brussels to confer with him. 
The main dilliculty was about the church prtw 
perty in secular hands. Ikde ridusi^d to re- 
cognise the title of the lay proprietors, or to 
strike a bargain with them on behalf of Uie 
church. But general and immediatt^ rt'stitu- 
tion was clearly out of the question, and ho 
at length consented to leave the xnatter in 
abeyance, in the hope that the king and qmsm 
and other holders of church property would 
as a matter of conscience restore what and 
when they could. The divines at Rome took 
the more practical view that the alienat.ionof 
church goods was justiiiahhi, if it proved 
the means of restoring a realm to the fuit.li 
iv. 170-2). 

•Renard was satisfied with Pole's assurance, 
and Lords Paget and Hastings (the latter a 
nephew of Pole’s) were sent to conduct, him 
to England (November). The queen prayinl 
him to come not as legate, but only as canlinal 
and ambassador. On 1 2 N ov, iiaVli ament re- 
versed his at tain dor, Tmv(dring by gout lo 
stages, on account of his weak liealth, through 
Ghent and BrugciS, ho was reciuved at. Oalain 
on 19 Nov. with many peals of bells and 
salvoes of attillery. Next morning ho roachod 
Dover in a royal yacht. 

There he was saluted by Atithony Browne, 
first viscount Montague [q.v,], Thirlby, bisho]) 
of Ely, and a mmibor of the nobility, who 
brought him a letter from the quoun, to 
which Philip had added a few words in his 
own ban d, thanking him for coming, N icsholas 
Harj^sfield [q. v.l, archdeacon of Oanterlniry, 
inquired in behalf of the chapter whether fio 
would be received in that city as legate. But 


l\)le 

ho d<i<‘Iiiu'<l, as the rrultu was Rtill srhisinpii* 
cab ami t.la^ <(m'on luul mU- doMir<‘d it, At- 
tended by a. large company <♦(' nolilemen und 
gcuitbunen, Pnlcnxle on to Onulerbury, which 
he mit.enMl by t (nvrbligbl-. I ituqi.'diehj retMoved 
him with a line oration, winch inovt*d dm 
company to ttMiro. Hul Pule stoppeil bis 
oratory wlnm, towards the clus»s the speaker 
turiuMi thi^ diHcoursi* to (Mtlogy of himself. At 
Itoclu'Sler a request that lu' Wfuthl come to 
herns h^^gnto r(‘H(*hj'il Pole from t he (|Uecn. \ 
paU'iit. hmi already hr'cn granted him tm tlu^ 
lt)l h, in advance of his ctnuing, to enahh^ him 
to cNen’i.se Icg.'dine functious in Ruglatul 
(Wm.kinh, iv. lot)). At timvesemi Ids <*a- 
valcade had increasiMl to tiv«' Immired horse. 
There the Karl <jf Sfirewslmry ami 'ruuntalb 
bishop of Ibirham, prcstmtcil him with loiters 
under the great. seal, taolifying tie* repeal of 
all laws ^uiNMed ngnimit. him in the twai pvi^- 
ci'ding reigns ( /.e;vA*i\Au/n/^/Av, i. dlM). Krom 
(h*aves('nd he sidhol up ihe'flunues in the 
qncenV Imrgiq with his silver emss ii\t*d in 
the prow (P-l Nov.) The king uml (jueen 
reeeived (liin most eortlially at Whitehall, 
and in tlu‘ pri*M<mce chamiier he, nnder a 
canopy of state, ibrinally preMentisl to them 
the briefs of Ins lep;aUon. lb* then was con- 
ducteti hy (inrdiner to l,amlieth Palace. 

Three days later t27 Nov.) Seereiary INdre 
[see ibri’Hii, Sin WimuAMj summonetl the 
tevo housi’H of parliament to court tt» hear a 
declarathm from the b’gatt*. P»ihs despite a 
weak voice, didiverial a bmg nmtioig in which 
ht^said lu' was come to restore t)u' lost glory 
of the kingdom, tin tlm feast of St. Andrew 
({iONov,)lor<iH and commons present eil a joint 
HUpplicat ion tedhe kingand(juemt,\vho tiicre- 
upou publitdy interceded with the legate to 
idmolvt^ them frtnn their long stdiism and dts- 
obmlience. Pole, who was st‘ati*d, nttereil a 
few wimis about the special grace shown hy 
Hod to a rtqMmtimI nation, then he rust* ami 
prouounecd tin* wor«is t»f abmdution. 

On 2 Dec., the ilrst Sunda\ m Ail vent, ho 
proc,(*edcd in state, at the in\itatitmof the 
corporatiotg to St. Patil’s. High mass was 
celehraP'd, and HLluqi <{nrdin»*r preached 
from tlm text t Kom, \iii, 1 h, • it is high time 
to awakt^ out of sleep,* < h\ 1‘hursday follow- 
ing (d Dec,) the two houses of coil VtH’Ut ion 
came before Pole at Lumbetb, ntui* Iviteelitigi 
received abseluthm Mor all their perjuries, 
schisms, anil here.^ii-s,’ Tin* Act t 
ami Mary, c. H, for restoring; the pojH^’ssupre- 
mw'y, was passed in Juuuury Ifibb, 
duliuH III publi bed u jubilee tt> celebrtdo 
tlu^ restoralion his nutlmrily in Kngland, 
but be died on h March folbnviug, Pole was 
H])oken of at Rome as his successor, but 51ur- 
culUiH 11 wuH uiutjttjtl wu P April Ua 
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survived liia elevation only throe weeks, dying 
on 30 April, and at the second vacancy both 
Q,aeen Mary and the court of France bestirred 
themselves in Pole’s favour, lint on 23 May 
Cardinal Oaralla became pope as Paul iV. 
Pole himself, meanwhile, was more concerned 
about the rc-establishnujnt ofpiiacein Europe. 
Peace conferences werci ])r(isently arranged to 
takeplaco at Marck, near Calais, on theborders 
of the two hostile countries of b’rance and 
the ein])ire, and lie crossed to Calais in the 
middle of May to act as president. The pro- 
spect, however, did not improvi^, and within 
a inonlih the conferences wore broken olf, 
and he returned to England. 

On 10 June Paul lY held his first con- 
sistory at Home, when English ambassadors 
declared their natiion’s repentance lor past 
errors. Paul rat ifiod all that Pole had done, 
and said no honour could be paid to him 
which would not fall short of Ids merits. 
After a month’s stay in Pome the ambassa- 
dors n^'iirned to Eiigland with various hulls, 
one among them being directed against the 
alienation of church })roj)orty. The hull 
might perhaiis have been construed not to 
apply to the owners of church j)roporty in 
England, whose rights had already hoen re- 
cognised both by the legate and by the 
holy see. But it was felt at, once to he con- 
trary to the s])irit of th(^ compromise which 
lk)le had acco})ted. He therefore insisted 
on the lu'cessity of excepting England by 
name from its operation. A new bull to that 
ellect was issued without hesitation, and was 
riMid at Paul’s Cross in Sejitember (Tyxlbb, 
Bdwavd VI and Mary^ il. 483). 

Ihdbre Phili]) left England for Brussels in 
October he placed the queen specially under 
this care of the cardinal, who tneroupon took 
np his abode in Greenwich Palace ; and he 
paid a private visit to Polo himself to induce 
lum to undertake a supervision of the coun- 
cil’s proceedings. Polo acquiesced, appa- 
rently so far as to receive reports of what 
was done in the council, and to bo a refei^ee 
wlum matters of disjmte arose; but otherwise 
ho declinidto interfere with secular business 
{Onl, of ISlaU BrparSj Venetian, vi. 178-9; 
comp. Noailimh, v. 123). ^ Ho seems never to 
have att, ended the council. 

The church’s uilairs wore all-absorbing. 
Oranmer, the imprisoned archbishop of Can- 
terbury, wished to coTifor with Pole per- 
sonally. This the legate declined, as incon- 
sistent with bis olHce; hut ho wrote to Oran- 
mer twice, in answer to letters to himself 
tnxd to the queen. The proceedings taken in 
England against Cranmer were sent to Homo 
for judgment, whm‘e sentence of deprivation 
being pronounced against him, the admini- 


stration of the see of Canterbury was com- 
mitted on 11 Dec. to Pole. At the same 
time Pole was raised from the dignity of 
cardinal-deacon to that of cardinal-priest. 
The queen designed him to succeed Oranmer 
as archbishop. Though he felt it a serious' 
additional responsibility, he agreed to accept 
the primacy, on the understanding that he 
should not be compelled again to go to Rome. 
With the bull appointing him to Ganterhury, 
Polo received a brief confirming him in his 
old office of legato for the negotiation of 
peace. Immediately afterwards Pole rejoiced 
to find that, without his intervention, a five 
years’ truce was arranged between the French 
king and Philip, now king of Spain, at Vau- 
colles f5 Feb. 1556). 

On 4 Nov. 1656 Pole, having a warrant 
under the great seal for his protection, had 
caused a synod of both the convocations to 
assemble before him as legate in the chapel 
royal at Westminster. Gardiner’s death on 
the 12th deprived Pole of very powerful aid in 
tliat reform and settlement of the affairs of 
the church which was the great object of this 
synod. It cor tinned sitting till February 
following, when it was prorogued till No- 
vember, the results of its deliberations being 
meanwhile published on 10 Feb. 1650, under 
the title ‘Reformatio Anglim ex decretis 
Reginaldi Poll, Cardinalia, Sedis Apostolicoe 
Legati.’ In the first of these decrees it 
was enjoined that sermons and processions 
through the streets should take place yearly 
on the feast of St. Andrew, to celebrate the 
reconciliation of the realm to Rome. * 

Oil 20 March 1567, at Greenwich, he was 
ordained a priest at the Grey Friars church, 
and there next day, when Cranmer was burnt 
at Oxford, he celebrated mass for the first 
time. On Sunday the 22nd he was conse- 
crated at the same church archbishop of 
Canterbury, by Heath, archbishop of York, 
assisted by Bonner and five other bishops of 
the province of Canterbury (Stkypb, fe/. 
M(m. ill 287, Ist ed.) He would have gone to 
Canterbury to be enthroned, but as the queen 
desired his presence in London, he deputed 
one of tho canons to act as his proxy there, 
and received the pallium in great state on 
Ladyday at the church of St. Mary-le-Bow. 
On entering the church a paper was haucled 
to him by the parishioners, requesting that 
he would favour them with a discourse, which 
he did extempore and with great fiuency at 
the close of the proceedings. 

After Gardiner’s death IVle was elected 
chancellor of the university of Cambridge, 
lie acknowledged the compliment in a grace- 
ful letter, dated from Greenwich 1 A])ril 
1666 (which the editor of his letters, 
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V* SSf has iuaccuratoly hotulod ' Oolh'gio j 
Oxonitinsi’). On 20 Oct. following Oxtor<l 
paid him the same honour, on the resignat.iou 
of Sir John Mason [(p v.] 11 e had ^irt^ vumHly 
issued a commission for the viHitation of both 
universities, and he soon manifested his^ ac- 
tivity in revising the statutes at Ox lord* 
Ignatius Loyola had invitt^l him t.o send 
English youths to Uoino for their education,^ 
hut Pole, much occupied with the reform of 
the English cbiirch and universities, appa- 
rently found no opportunity to a(JC(‘pt this 
invitation v. J 15-:;>0^. 11 wtis inte- 
rested in Loyola’s now Society of J('.sus, and 
Loyola on lus part followed with admiration 
Pole’s work in England. Tli<^y had (corre- 
sponded at times from the days of Pole’s 
government of Viterbo. 

Both Mary and hole had underestimated 
the dilliculties of rtuconciling tine realm t.o 
Pome. With regard to church pro])m’l.y,tho 
most ample papal iiidulgiincc (ould not allay 
all disquiet when the sovicreign luirself dte- 
clined to take advantage of it, and was sur- 
rendering the religious property in the hands 
of the crown. The abrogat(cd laws against 
heresy had been revived by parliannuit just, 
before Pole’s arrival in England, and his con- j 
nection with their enforcement was mm’tdy 
official. But, like Sir Thomas Mori% and all 
good catholics of the old school, he thought 
the propagation of false opinion an (^vil for 
which no punishment was too extreme. 
With the actual conduct of prosecutiouH ln» 
seemj to have had nothing to do (cf. DtxoN, 
JKaL of the Church of iv, 07**1). 

Three condemned heretics in Bonm^r’s daxu'se 
were pardoned on an appeal to him. He 
merely enjoined a penance and gave them 
absolution (iL p. 582). 

But Pole had to face difficulties in an un- 
expected quarter, Paul IV, a hot-hlootled 
Neapolitan, longed to drive the Spaniards 
out of Naples. War broke out bt^twt^en him 
and Philip in Italy, and Pole found that his 
eovereignliad become the pope’s enemy. 
strongly urged on Philip the unsemnliness of 
making war on Christ’s vicar. But the storm 
extended itself } the pope made allianci^ with 
Prance, and the war so recently suspended 
between Prance and Spain was again re- 
newed. Pole now urged Mary not to (hadare 
herself against France on account of her 
husband’s quarrel But Philip came back to 
England in March 1557 with the express 
object of implicating her in his struggle witli 
France, upon which Pole retired to his cathe- 
dral city, explaining to him privately that 
the pope’s legate could not visit the pope’s 
enemy. In April, however, l^aul IV with- 
drew all his legates from IMip’s dominions, 


and (uincidlod the legation of Pole, Sir Ed- 
ward Oarnt', tlu' Kn;.*lish inuhnM-Muilnr at 
remoiiNt ruled, I’Juglnnd wum ntuitrul, 
and the<^<uuUlionof tin* eountrv Mpeeially re- 
(piiriHl a b'gale. The pnj)e reroj^'niMed’ liis 
error, and lamt'ly direct imI tlmt. the nulivn 
legaPndiip always attnrlied to the H(*e of (Jan- 
terhury .slituild not he inehuhnl in the act. of 
revocation. 

^I'he clouds iiid not dtsporst'. England was 
dragged into the war, and Pole was sum- 
moned from (’anterhury by the King nnd 
qu(H‘n, on pain of their diM]>)eafmre, l‘lnlip 
and Mary wrote joint hdlt'r.s to the po[je for 
tin' full restoratioii of Pole’s h'gnteuhlp, Paul 
said it. would ho unhecotnlng his dignity to 
giv«' hack to P<de what he hud Inken irtun 
him; besides, lu' wanted all his eardnuils at 
Houn^, to consult with him in tliose dilUcnlt 
times. Still, as Mnry wishetl for a legal <' in 
England, lu' ajqudnted in Pole’s phn*e her 
old conre.ss<tr, lodarWdlinm Pelohj, v, | 
brad* was stmt to Ptdt' relitn ing lum td‘ his 
legateship, and rtupiiring his presenett at 
Home. Mary, against. PtdeVt wislg tlireeietl 
tlie pupal nu'sstmgtu’ t«t heth^tniued at t ’nlnis, 
and retjuested INdt* to tsuit innt' his logutiim 
fnntd/ums. Polc^ rtdu.setl, ami de;*|iate)nsl his 
audittir, Niceolo (irmanetto, to Ihuiu' to in- 
form the popeof thesluft' of tin* eiiMt’teet' ex- 
tracts from nis imprint tsl hdtt'r to tin* pope 
in Di.xon’s Ilkt.tif the Vhurvfnf 
iv, (174 ll«» t»bj»‘ete«i that the jiopt» l»a*l 

not only d»*prived him of his legation, hut in- 
sinuate'd that lie was a heretic; and that tm 
popt^ had (*ver called a legate into Huspicioii 
on such grounds while act uidly e\crcising Ins 
Icgatine functions, <ir luol replaced him hy 
anotlu‘r, without first citing him to ^deud 
luH own cause untl justify luiUNelf ol the 
charge (Sthyvij, A'ec/. i%h'muruth^ iii, hi, 
ed. 1822). Ormamuto was admitted to an 
audience liy the none on 4 Sept,, nnd spolve 
discreetly in Poh's heludf. 

The fortunes of war hud just compel Itsl 
Paul to conelude a pence with Philqu and 
he found it esp*‘dhmt to In' coneilintory* He 
nsHurtui Ornumetto that he emudderett the 
rumours of Pole’s heresy malicious, ami said 
tliat he w'otdd Sfmd his m*pheW| thirdimd 
Oarafla, to Elnnders to arrange ult ditle- 
reuces. But to otUt^rs he maligned Pole uH 
a heretic with a nmtevolenee almost sug- 
gnstiug insanitv, nnd spoke with hitterness 
of all Ikile’s friends. 1 1** hud impristmed 
Pole’s distdple, dardinal Morone, niaiidy he- 
canse he was a disciple of Ptthu Wlien the 
Venetian ambassador at limue retjuested the 
pone to give th(» blMhopric of Bresma to Ptde’s 
ardent admirer and mmstant contminioii in 
England and abroad, Prinli, Paul «uul he 
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would never consent to bestow it on one 
who was of the English cardinars * accursed 
school and apostate household.’ 

Cardinal Oaralla, however, went to the 
Netherlands, and Pole restated his case to 
him in correspondence. lie also wrote a 
treatise in his defence, recounting his past 
relations with the pope, but threw it, when 
completed, into the fire, saying, ^ Thou 
shalt not uncover thy father’s nakedness.’ 
Einally he addressed to Paul, on 30 March 
1568, a powerful letter, recommending his 
self-denying friend Priuli for the vacant 
bishopric of Brescia, vindicating himself from 
the vague charges of heresy, and asking for 
some explanation of the pope’s recent treat- 
ment of himself. 

In the coarse of the summer Pole fell 
mortally ill of a double quartan ague at Lam- 
beth Palace. At seven in the morning of 
17 Nov. Maiy, who had been long ill, passed 
away ; at seven in the evening of the same 
day Pole, too, died — so gently tnat he seemed 
to have fallen asleep (Cal Venetian, vol. vi. 
Nos. 128G~7). The cardinal’s body lay in 
state at Lambeth till 10 Dec., when it was 
carried with great pomp to Canterbury. There 
it was buried on the 15th, and it still rests 
in St. Thomas’s Chapel. The place was only 
marked by the inscription, which has now 
disappeared ; ^ Depositum Cardinalis Poli.’ 

Pt)le was a man of slender build, of middle 
stature, and of fair complexion, his beard 
and hair in youth being of a light brown 
colour, II is eye was bright and cheerful, 
his countenance frank and open. Several 
good portraits of him exist, in all of which he 
appears in the vestments of a cardinal, with 
a biretta on his head. One picture by Sebas- 
tian del Piombo, now at St. JPetersburg (once 
absurdly attributed to Raphael), is a full- 
fiiced portrait, with a large flowing, wavy 
beard. This must have been painted at Roine 
in the time of Paul III, when he was in his 
fullest vigour. A large portrait at Lambeth 
is said to have been cojjied for Archbishop 
3\Ioore from an original in Italy. This pic- 
ture, with others of the same type, shows him 
seated, with a paper in his hand. Lord Arun- 
del of Wardour has a valuable small panel- 
picture (not by Titian, however, to whom it 
IS attributed), showing somewhat careworn 
features and small blue-grey eyes. This 
portrait has been engraved by Lodge. Other 
small panel-portraits of value are preserved 
at Lambeth, at Hardwick Hall (belonging 
to the Duke of Devonshire), and in the 
National Portrait GaUeiy, Two early en- 
gravings also deserve notice: One, in the 
* Herwologia ’ (1620), gives the best type 
of his appearance; the other, which is earlier, 


in Reiisner’s ^ leones ’ (Basle, 1689), shows 
a more aged face. There is much gentleness 
of expression in all his likenesses. 

Pole’s habits were ascetic. He kept a 
sumptuous table, but was himself abstemious 
in diet, taking only two meals a day, pro- 
bably to the detriment of his health. He 
slept little, and commonly rose before day- 
break to study. Though careful not to let 
his expenditure exceed his income, he never 
accumulated wealth, but gave liberally ; and 
his property after his death seems barely to 
have sufficed to cover a few legacies and ex- 
penses. 

Seldom has any life been animated by a 
more single-minded purpose, but its aim 
was beyond the power of man to achieve. 
The ecclesiastical system which Henry VIII 
had shattered could not be restored in Eng- 
land. Royal supremacy thrust papal supre- 
macy aside, even in France and Belgium ; and 
when in England papal authority was re- 
stored for a time, it was restored by royal 
authority alone, and had to build upon 
foundations laid by rojralty. Worst of all, 
the papacy, itself fighting a temporal battle 
with the princes of this world, disowned its 
too intrepid champion at the last, That he 
died on the same day with Mary, whose 
battle he had been fighting all along, was a 
coincidence that might be considered natural. 
Both might well have been heartbroken at 
the discredit thrown upon their zeal, and 
the hopelessness of the political outlook. 

As a writer Pole’s style is verbose, but he 
never cared for literary fame. None of his 
writings were penned with a mere literary 
aim, except his early anonymous life of Lon- 
golius. After his death editions of his * De 
Concilio ’ appeared at Venice in 1662, and of 
the ‘De Unitate’ at Ingolstadt in 1687, of 
‘De Summo Pontifice ’ (1669), There was 
uhlished at Louvain in 1669 ‘ A treatie of 
ustification. Founde emong the writinges 
of Cardinal Pole of blessed memorie, remain- 
ing in the custodie of M. Henrie Pyning 

S he Henry Penning above referred to] 
hamberlaine and General Receiuer to the 
said Cardinal, late deceased in Louaine.’ 
The theological views here expounded are 
in practical agreement with the reformers. 
An extract from his ‘ De Unitate Ecclesias- 
tica ’ appeared in an English translation by 
Fabian Withers, under the title of ‘The 
Seditious and Blasphemous Oration of Car- 
dinal Pole.’ Pole’s correspondence, edited 
by Quirini, was issued at Brescia in five 
volumes between 1744 and 1767. 

[The Life of Pole, writtf'n in Italian by Ms 
secretary Beccatolli, ooramonly read in the Latin 
translacion of Andrew Dudith, who was also a 
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ineinUn* of the cardinaVs lioufK'hold, ‘ih th(5 flrnl. 
authority for I, ho facts. lh)t,h the oriL^lnal miu\ tho 
triuKslatinn of this I'fo mil bu found in thomuH 

edition of Pole’s CorroH])ondt‘JU’o (I'^pist-nho 

naldi Poli . . . et aliorum ad so, &c., fl voIm., 
Brescia, 1744-^)7), which is a most important 
source of information. Othor doi-nnamtary ovi- 
deuces will bo found in the (lalmidnrH of Statu 
Papers, viz. that, of llunry VIII, iriKpiunl I 3 ' t‘d'U<l 
in the text, and those of the PonuHsMc Soriu.s 
(1547“8()), the Foreign Serins (hMward \ I and 

Mary), the Spanish, and, most of J I , ihn Vnnol.ian. 

A few noticos also will he fotmd in the (lal. ot 
Bom. Addenda; BurnoPs Tlist. of the Reforma- 
tion; Strype’s Kcnles. Memorials; Foxes Acts 
ajid Monuments; Dodd’s (lluuaih Jlist. ; Iho Acts 
of tho Privy Oouneil ; V(‘rtot’H AmbassinleH tie 
Mes.siours d© Noailles; Papiurs <l htat dn Car* 
ditialde Granvelle, vob iv. (Doeuments liUMhls); 
Sarpi’s Hist, of tho Council of Trent ; Pulla- 
vicino’s Hist, of thcHa.mu; Oratiaui Vita J.h, 
Commendoni Cardinalis (Paris, 10(>0), Muchyn’s 
Diary, Chronicle of (bnuen J.Mm> and tiueun Mary, 
and Chronicle of tho Crey Friars (all three 
Camd, Soe.); Hardy’s Jb^pnrt on the Archives 
of Venice (in which, howuv<'r, Berj.^<mroth'H com- 
munication, pp, 69-7 It must h (5 used wdl.h 
caution') ; Letborc del B (3 d' Inpfhilterra ut did 
Card. Polo . . . soprti la rcdultiono di quel 
Regno alia . . . Chiosa (without dat.u);_ Copia 
d’ una lettora d’ Tnghiltorra nulla qnalo si narra 
PcntratJi del Rev. Oardinalo Pole, Legal 0 , M ihin, 
1554, reprinted (at Paris, 1860?), Of inmlern 
biographies tho most valuahlo oven now, though 
by no means faultless, is the History of the Lifo 
of Reginald Polo, by Thomas PhilltpH, first puh- 
lished at Oxford in 1764, and a second edition 
(in which tho author’s name is KUpiWf'HHod), 
London, 1767 [see for replies art. Piui-mns, 
Thomas. 1708-17741. The hiogmphy iu^ Hook’s 
Lives of the Archbishops is strangely prejutlieed, 
and sometimes quite inaccurate, _ Kvon Beyguii- 
roth’s very erroneous statements in his letter to 
Mr, (afterwards Sir Thomas) Duff'ns Hardy do 
♦not justify Bean Hook in his assertion (p, 280) 
that there is a letter at Simaiic^is ‘in which Pole 
had proposed himself as a suitor for the hand 
of Mary ’ (see Hardy’s Report above ruferml to, 
p. 70), Tho historical sketch ent itlod * Eeginaht 


m 70), Tho historical sketch entitled * Reginald 
Pole’ (lettered on the back of the volume ‘ Thu 
Life of Cardinal Pole’), by ,F. C3*. Ta‘o, D.D., is 
not a life at all, but an essay on the heginning 
and end of his career. Of much greater value 
isKardinal Polo, soin Lobenund seine Bchriften, 
ein Beitrag mx Kirchongoschichto des 16. Jahr« 
hundftrts, by Athanasius Zimniermunn, S, J., 
Regensburg, 1893. This is not so full a bio- 
graphy as^ could bo desired, but it is tho most 
accurate hitherto published,] J. O, 


Kdward, who woro older iluin himscir, took 
ordoas in I ho tdiundi, t li. In! I «‘r bt'cniniiiparch- 
dcmuniof Kiclnnoinl. I n 1 oiH U’iciiani o.^cupod 
abroml with lii.s brother Mdimuul, bVinudi 
wrilcr.s, wdio Mp]mrcn11y hu\ neon founded him 
with I’ci’kin \N‘jirhc<dv, ('rroncously stale that; 
lin (‘jitcriMl l.hc sm’vico of (’Imrlcs VllI of 
Franco as luirly as I IB:?, the y<‘ar in wliiidi 
Ibmry VII b('sii‘''Vil Honlogno; that Henry, 
on t hn emudusinn ofpcaciqflcmantlcd his sur- 
romlcr ; and t lull , t Imugli t Ids Nvns fcfnscd, Im 
was (‘onipcllod to quit 1^’nnn’c ( HuoniisNi), 
llkt.iV Antjli'trrrv, ]). B7f»% thid edit .) < )t licrs 
say, mjiudly falsj'ly, that Kiiip; t duirbm gavo 
liiin a. pension ofsoyon t hour'and f'cns. Intlm 
pad jam (Mil- which nu‘l. in January Idol ho sviis 
attainttsl, along with I'Mmntnl and aiiotlior 
broUic.r, William. 11 o is called in the act 
‘ Uioliard Pole, Into of Winpdicld inlluM’omity 
of SniVolli, sqiiii'o/ wddlo his hrolhoris do.^ig- 
nated William INilc <»r Wini';!ichl, knight 
(A’o//.*? #j/‘ vi, old). 

In Maridi Idol ho joined his hrothcr Md- 
muml at Ai.K-'ln'-(’ha]>clh\ and was loft thorn 
by Mdniund as a, bostap;t' or .‘.(umrity for tlm 
payment of Mdmund's ilobts in the town, 
Tlio lattorV cri'ditors, unnldo to olitain pay- 
ment, rendered idehnnlVi lifo mduairahhuaud 
threatened t.tHh’livm* him unto (loury \'il, 
Riehanl, however, lunnugotl to attract the 
synipatliy of tlm nimiilieent Mmrd do la 
Martdt, liisho]) of who contrived to got 

him out of his porihma situuti«m, and ho 
arrived somewlnit later in tJu' year at Hnda 
in Hungary. Henry V 11 seat amha^satlorH 
to Hadislmis VI to dennunl his surremleri 
imt that king not only reiuMetl to ileliver 
him, hut gave him apeusiou t f W, \*euetinn, 
vol. i. No. KHB, and ('ttL //e/ov/ /7//, vol, ii, 
No. HUB n; ef, Kumh, Ar/Ar/;, Bnl ser, 
i. 141). 

In IdOU Uiehard, like his two brothers 
Kdmund and William, who wereihen in tho 
Tower, was exetqited fiuun the general par- 
don grnnteti at the aee»*H.sion of Ibmry VH I, 
and in 1512, when England nml h*rane«' wem 
at woir, Louis XII rotatgniseil hini ns king of 
Englamljglvingliim a pension ofhi.'f tlmn.oind 
crowns. Towards the ehrioof that year ho 
commandiMl a hoily of Horuuiu landskneehtH 
in tho unHUi’ciwinl iiuusion t»f Navarre, 
during which his company snstnined nioro 
Hovore losst‘H than any other, In this cam- 
paign he ami the Hlievulicr Uavard \vero 

I !♦! t 1 ...ii* - i ... 


POLE, RICHABD bh ia {dr 1525), pro- 
tender to the crown, younger brother of 
PdmuiidPolerq. V,] and of John Pole fq.y,], 
was fifth sou of John, second duke of Biifibllc 
[q. v*] Two other brothers, Humphrey and 


warm friends, and sutlbred great privations 
together (Hihronique dc Hayartl,’ p, 102, in 
BneunN), In the spring of IdlB, witen hin 
hrothm* Edmund was put todenth in Htigland, 
ho ussnined the title id Duke of SulVolk, and 
hiHfame an avowed chdnmnt tif the crown of 
Kngluud. Though his prctcni»ionh worn not 
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formidable, cliscliarged soldiers of tlie garri- 
son of Touruay (then in Eiiglisli hands) 
threatened to join him {Cal, I£mry VIII, 
vol. ii. Nos. t‘We5-6). It was reported, too, 
in Spain that ho had been given the command 
of a French lleot. Later in the year lie led a | 
company ot* six thousand men against the 
English at the siege of Thorouanne. In 1514 
Louis gave him twelve thousiuul landsknechts 
'to keep Normandy, and also to enl.er into 
England and to conquer the same’ (HitLL, 
Chronicle, p. 568, ed. Ellis). He condtictcd 
them to St,. Malo in Jhattany, to embark, it 
was supposed, for Scotland. Their behaviour 
in Francl^ had been so riotous that the people 
were glad to got rid of them. But peace was 
concluded with England before their depar- 
ture. Henry VIII had insisted on Hi chard’s 
surrender. To that Loiu.s would not consent, 
but he desired llichard to leave France, and 
gave him letters to the municipal authorities 
of Metz in Lorraine (an imperial city), re- 
questing them to give him a good reception, 
lie entered Metz on ^2 Sept. 1514, with a 
company of sixty horsemen and a, guard of 
honour given him by the Duke of Lorraine. 
The town gave him a present of wine and 
oats, for his horses, with a temporary safe- 
conduct renewable at convenience. 

When Louis XII died (1 Jan. 1515), 
Francis I continued Pole’s allowance, and he 
remained for some years at Metz. English 
ambassadors organised conspiracies for his 
capture. In February 1516 an Englishman 
who had been arrested confessed that he 
bad been sent by Henry VIII to kill him. 
During a visit to Francis I at Lyons in 
March he obtained, it would seem, a distinct 

E romise from the French king to support 
Ts title to the crown of England at a con- 
venient opportunity {Lette7\^ and Papers of 
Henry VIII, Nos. 1711, 1973, 2113). In 
the summer he paid a visit to Robert de la 
Marck at Florange. On Christmas day he 
again left Metz secretly, along with the Duke 
of Gueldres, who had come thither in disguise. 
Proceeding to Paris, he visited the French 
king by night. He returned to Metz on 
17 Fob. 1516-17. Spies employed by Eng- 
land tried hard to discover his plans. Be- 
tween June and August, accompanied by 
several young gentlemen of Metz, he paid 
visits to Milan and Venice. 

Early in 1518 there wer© rumours that 
Francis I was about to send him into Eng- 
land to dispute Henry’s title to the throne. 
But between 8 May and 24 Oct. he spent 
most of his time in Ijombardy. Although 
peace was made between England and France 
on 2 Oct., it was reported to Wolsey that 
T'rancis favoured ' White Rose,’ as Pole was 


called, more than ever, and had augmented 
his stipend. 

Pole had hitherto resided in Metz in a fine 
pleasure-house named Passe Temps, which a 
chevalier named Claude Baudoiche had lent 
him. In February 1519 the owner desired 
to resume possession. Thereupon the chapter 
of Metz gave him for life a mansion called 
La Haulte-Pierre, near St, Simphorien, at 
a low rent on his undertaking to rebuild it. 
This he did in magnificent style. His tastes 
were luxurious, and he initiated horse-racing 
at Metz; but after losing money in the 
pastime he gave it up. 

Aft.er the death of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, in January 1519, Francis I sent Pole 
to Prague to influence Louis, the young king 
of Bohemia, and his tutor Sigismund, king 
of Portugal, in favour of his candidature 
for the im])erial crown {Colbert MS. 386 in 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris). In Septem- 
ber some disturbances caused by an intrigue 
which he had carried on with a citizen’s 
wife led him to leave Metz for Toul, whither 
his paramour escaped after him. There he 
remained during the next three years — in the 
house of the cardinal of Lorraine. His com- 
pany of landsknechts was dismissed. 

In 1622, when England and France were 
again at war, Francis contemplated sending 
Pole to invade England. At the close of 
1522 he was in Paris with Francis, and fre- 
quently rode through the streets. The French 
king showed like courtesies to John Stewart, 
duke of Albany [q.v.], the regent of Scotland, 
who was arranging an attack on England from 
the north. In 1623 Pole and Albany went 
to Brittany to make preparations for a joint 
invasion of England. They left the French 
coast together, and Albany reached Scot- 
land at the end of September, when he an- 
nounced that he had parted at sea on Mon- 
day (21 Sept.) with his ' cousin, the Duke of 
Suffolk,’ who was about to carry out an in- 
vasion of England. Nothing further is re^ 
corded of Pole’s movements, and the inva- 
sion did not take place. 

In the spring of 1624 he served in the 
campaign in Picardy, and writing to Louise 
of Savoy, the mother of Francis I, from the 
camp near Thorouanne, he declared that all 
he had in the world was owing to her. On 
24 Feb. 1525 he was killed, fighting by the 
French king’s side, at the battle of Pavia. 
In a picture of the battle, preserved at the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, his lifeless 
body is represented in the thick of the com- 
bat with the inscription* Le Due de Susfoc dit 
Blance Rose.’ When the news of his death 
reached Metz, the cathedral chapter ordered 
an anniversary celebration for his soul. 
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[HaU’s Chronicle ; Dugilale’s Biirotingc; Saiid- 
for'l’s Gfliioalogical History ; Napior’a Swyn- 


ho iamiod an accnnnt of llir'ir ori^»;in ami 
lor which Jatnos Mont^'onmrv wroto 
comb© and Kwclmo; Lottorn and Papora of a ptxnn. Hi'.rmird Barton, Mm qaulior po(‘t, 
Kieliard ill and Hmiry Vll (Holls 8or.) I KIHh’h in IH'JIJ to I’ohsM \vi(h' aym- 

Lettcra, Srd wer. Tol. i. ; CalondarH, Voaotian, pathit‘H and tolerant vlowH. l)»‘Mpit.o tJm 
vole, i. and ii,, Henry VIII, v-ols, i4v.; BuhcIih (h(^t» prevalent in the Soeiety of 

England untor don Tadors, vol, 1. ; Journal 0 a lov(' of art. n'lnaimal wil-h him to 

Philippe do VignouUe.s,^ in BibliotheK (Ioh li m ^ (tnind exprt'HHion in many water- 

rarischen Vereins in^ colour drawiui^^H of lamlH<’apt' ami andiiteo 

1 In died 
M 1 ho hatl 
Indtenhani ; 

four ehildren aurvivtal Idm. 

POLE, THOMAS (17f)8-1820)j quaker BesideH tln^ works not.uual, Boh» puhliHhed 
and physician, bora on IBOct. 175‘UnTi^hila- * Anatomical DeMcription {»f a Donlue Utonia 
(hdphia, was youngest sou of dohn lh)lo and Vagina,’ -Ito, London, 1 7M2, 

(1705-1755), a native ot ^nvdiscomhts I pohuunanuficript- jonrnnla, diarien, uad eerre- 
Somersot, who emigrated to INew Je.rHoy. . pnvait^ infoniiati<»a. K. T. W, 

His mother’s maiden name was JCacliel 



M im i.\, enlled in 
oot, if/. iJlIitM, luirnti 
was seeoad 
anavhant of 
ami Hull, who 


Smith of Burlington. Thomaa was brought POLE, Ki n W IIM J A 
up as a member of tlie Society of Krieudw. Lngli.sh Wimjam .\ttm P 

In 1775 he visited his relatives in England, of the exnheipier and inerehMul, 

and, with the object, of attending EriomW acm of Sir \\‘iUiain de In Poh», a 1 
meetings, he travelled some 6, <>50 mih‘.M Itavenser Odd < iJaViaiNrotle) am 
through England and Wales, chudly on horse- is dese.rihetl as a knight in hdlHl and dietl 

back, during the next two or thre,e years. In about 152M, having made hi-i will in Beemn- 

1777 he studied medicine with Dr. Joseph he.rl.'VJS. 'the father luarrimi Khmn,duaght*‘r 
Hickman at Maidenhead, thence i)Ms.s(Ml^to of John Bolenheryng, * im‘rehant of 1 1 nil/ 
Reading, for the same purpose, and in 1780 by whom he haiKhreentaiH, Iviehard, William, 
removed to Falmouth, on biuioming as-sist ant an<t .1 oh n. 

toDr.J.Fox. ^eaetth^din Loudon in 1781,^ The eldest hrotln'r, St u IDcnAUt^ hi) h\ 
was admitted a member of the College of PomU'/* 15 15), wum, itt l.'llO, ntlorni'v for the 
Surgeons there, and received the degree of king’s iintler at 11 all < fVo.se A*o//f^,AV/wvr/v/ 77, 
M.D. from St. Andrews University in 1801. p, 07), and a mainpernor tor certain mer- 
In 1789 he was made a member of the (thantsof Ldheck (/A pp. 170, ISO). UewuH 
American Philosophical Society, of whi<‘li collector t)f the cnattma^ at. Hull tu L’l'Jt) 
Benjamin Franklin wa43 then premdent. His (Panuit.WM, BW//#, iv. 1505), and wan 
practice was mainly confined to obatotricfl M.P. for that, town in the parliannmtM *)f 

*•' KI*-*! .. ...,.-1 1 .. i . ..’-.j,. ji . . 

u of 
mgh 
aime 

sketches, which were engraved, the king’s chief butler in 1527, and, in eon- 

In 1790 ha published his valuable ‘ Ana- junction with Ins brother William, ohtaimnl 
tomical Instructor’ (1790), an illustration of the ollice of gauger of winen thrimghnut the 
the modern and moat approved imdhodsof realm for life on 2;i Muv lil'JO, and a similar 
preparing and preserving the diflerent parts grant of tin* customs ot* Hal hm 0 Mhv Dh'tO 
of the human body for t)un) 08 eH of study, {Patent Unlh, Pfiimni ///, 1527 iio, pp, 
with copperplates drawn by himself. Anew 591, 518, 1550 4, pp. 29 U). 'rim two 
edition appeared in 1815. Pole ns moved to brothers are fretjnently mentioiietl ns ad» 
Bristol in 1802, and soon acquired nn exteu- vimetng tuoimv for tin* bing. Aflt*r tin* fall 
sivepractice, There he continued his medical of Mortimer tln*v lost the ptwt of gauger of 
lectures, among his pupils being James Cowles wincH, hut Sir Uichurti continued |t> he chief 
Prichard [q. y.], and he also lectured on butler until 155M <//>, pp. 7M, 151, 51 1 ). ih\ 
chemistry and other sciences. -was a guardian of t he peace ibr Derhyshircj 

Pole throughout his life devoted much of an<l H(*rvt*d on a Ciunmissimi of oyer atnl 
hia time to ministerial viTOk in tho vSoeiuty of tormiiu.r in in im. 

Brienda, and took part in many nhilantliropic aoi, JiHl). Alioiit IH,'!!! h,. h.m-wh f.. hiivt* 
sehemtia. Ho Helped William Smith in 1812 mnvml to Isnulun, nml in his will nml flM..- 
to fistabhsh the first adult schools for poor wlnmi is styled a citi/.en of London. Iit» 
p^*rsons of neglected education in England, was knightiil in 1540, and, dying on I Aug. 
and wi-ote m their support in 1813, In I8U 1 llklO at hia mwuir of Miltoa, Northaiupton- 
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shire, was buried in the Trinity Chapel at cial relations (jPcecfem, ii. 862, 872, 875, 907— 
Hull. His will is printed in ‘ Testamenta 908 ; Cal, Patent ItolU, Edward 1330-4, 
Eboracensia,^ i. 7-9. By his wife Joan he p. 479). 

had two sons, William and John, and three On 29 Sept. 1336 he was appointed custos 
daughters : Joan, wife of Kalph Basset of of the tables of exchange, established to 
Weldon, Northamptonshire ; Elizabeth, a prevent the export of gold and silver, and 
nun ; and Margaret. His son William (1316- receiver of the old and new customs of Hull 
1366), who is carefully to be distinguished and Boston. In consideration of the latter 
from his uncle, married Margaret, daughter appointment he undertook to pay the ex- 
of Edmund Peverel, and held property at penses of the royal household at lOZ. a day 
Brington and Ashby, Northamptonshire. He {Abbrev. Rot. Orig. ii. 97, 100 ,* Fcedera/ii, 
died on 26 June 1366, leaving a son John, 922). In 1337 he was charged to build a 
who married Joan, daughter of John, lord galley for the king at Hull, and on 1 Sept. 
Cobham ; by her he was father of Joan, of this year was associated with Eeginald 
baroness Cobham and wife of Sir John Old- de Conduit in purchasing wool to be sent 
castle [q. v.] (Napiee, Hist, Notices of abroad for the king (jb. ii. 968, 988). On 
jSwgncombe and Ewelme^ pp. 262-70). The 14 Nov, 1338 Edward gave him an acknow- 
arms of this branch of the family were ledgment for 11,000Z. advanced, and for 
azure, two bars wavy, or, 7,600Z, for which he had become bound j and 

Sir William de la Pole, the baron of the this same year, in consideration of _ other 
exchequer, first learnt the business of a moneys advanced by Pole, granted him va- 
merchant at Bavenser Odd, but afterwards rious manors in Nottinghamshire and York- 
moved to Hull, and is mentioned as a mer- shire, including the lordship of Holderness, 
chant of that town in 1319 and 1322 {Cal, together with the rank of knight-banneret, 
Close Rolls, Edward I the reversion of one thousand marks in rent 
He was associated with his elder brother as in France when the king recovered Ids rights 
gauger of wines in 1327, and in supplying there, and the houses in Lombard Street, 
money for the royal service. During the London, which had belonged to the ^ Societas 
regency of Mortimer and Isabella they ad- Bardorum ’ {ib, ii. 1065 ; Abbreo, Eob- Orig, ii. 
vanced large sums to the government : 123, 128, 142 ; Chron, de Melsa, iii. 48). 
4,000/. on 12 July 1 327 for the abortive The * Chronicle of Meaux ’ also states that 
Scots campaign, and 2,000/. six weeks later Pole’s appointment as baron of the exche- 
as wages for the Netherland mercenaries, quer was in reward for the same services, 
who had landed to effect Edward IPs depo- The date of his appointment as second baron 
sition. As repayment they received the was 26 Sept. 1339, and as one of the judges 
issues of customs in London and other prin- he was present in the parliaments of October 
cipal ports. They also received a grant of 1339 and April 1340 {Rolls of Parliament , 
the manor of Myton in Yorkshire for their ii. 103, 112^), He was a commissioner of 
good services in 1330, and on 2 Aug. were array for Yorkshire in 1339. During this and 
appointed joint wardens of Hull. On the fall the following year he was^ much employed 
of Mortimer their position was endangered, by the king in commercial and financial 
and they lost the office of gaugers of wine, business. In 1339 he was a hostage for the 
But they kept aloof from politics, and their payment of the king’s expenses at Antwerp 
wealth insured their pardon. On 15 July (Knighton, col. 2573). In 1340 he under- 
1331 William de la Pole, then described as took to obtain wool for the king’s aid, and 
the king’s yeoman and butler, was granted to advance three thousand marks {Rolls of 
repayment for his advances to Queen Phi- Parliament, ii. 110 a, 118 b, 121 h ; Fcedera, 
lippa out of the customs of Hull ( Cal. ii. 1072, 1085), But his conduct of affairs 
Patent Rolls, Edward III, p. 107). In 1332 did not satisfy the king, and when Edward 
he entertained the king at Hull, and ob- returned in haste to London on 30 Nov. 1340, 
tained from Edward the title of mayor for William de la Pole, his brother Bichard, 
the chief magistrate of the town, being him- and Sir John dePulteney [q.v.] were among 
self the first to fill the office, which he re- the merchants who were arrested (Muei- 
tained for four years till 1336. Pole repre- mtjth, p. 117). Pole’s lands were taken into 
sented Hull in the parliaments of March the king’s hands and he was for a short 
1332, September 1334, May and September time imprisoned at Devizes Castle (Axtngibb, 
1336, and February 1338 {Return of Memr French Chron. of London, ^. 84-6, Camden 
bers of Parliament). During 1333 and the Soc. ; Ch'on, de Melsa, iii. 48), The par- 
two following years he was employed on ticular charge against Pole arose out of his 
various negotiations with Flanders, with commission with Beginald de^ Conduit three 
which, as a wool merchant, he had commer- I years before ; but though judgment was 
VOL. XLVI, » 
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sivou against, tliein in tiio ox(!li(',<iunr, tlio 
vholn process was anmillnd iu tlio parlia- 
ment of July 1!U4 {Iloih of PM-lmmoit, 

ii Kidfr,). Sir William de la I’olo aurvmsl 

to enioy tlio king’s favour for morn ilinu 
twenty years, but ho docs not agaiu^iytpeai 
in a prominent po.sition. About- UtoO ho 
founded a hospital, tho Jfaison Dion, out- 
side Hull, which ho had at first intended to 
bo a coll of Meiuix, hut afterwards convert, ed 
to a college for six priests. In the last, year 
of his lifo he. oht.aiuod license to_ (ihaiige it 
to a house for nuns of the order ol St.. ( Hare, 
and ov^ntually, in lJi70, liiM «oti Muduicu 
established it as a (larthiisian i)ri()ry ( O/n'on, 
de Mclm, 1 170; DuodaIiM, MonaMumi An- 
glivammy vi. 19-22). Polo dh'd at llull^ on 
21 April or22,hine 1IM», and was hiiruMb 
like his brotbor, in tbo Trinity (lhapel (cr. 
Napimb, & c., p. 284 ). His 
imuted in ‘ Ik^stanunita .Kboraca^nsia/ i. 70-/ . 

^ lie married Katln^rine, dau^dOnr of Sir 
■Walter de Norwich [(\. v.J, wbo .survived 
liim, and, dyinpr in 1381, was Imried at the 
Charterhouse, Hull; her will is prinhal in 
^Testamenta Mhoraeensia,’ i. I Mb .Pololuul 
four sons: Michael, earl of Sullolk v.j; 
Walter and Thomas (f/. 1381 ),both ol whom 
were l{ni{;flit.s ; and Mdmund ( 133/**’4 4 1 / ), 
wlio was cajitain of (hilais in 1387, wlimi lie 
refused admission to Ids brother Micluicl b‘st 
ho should be found false to^ his trust. The 
Edmund who fouf(ht at Affiuconrt. was pro- 
bably his p^randsou (Walsincuiam, 

Angl, ii. 169; NiCOM, Agiuomirt^ pp. 128, 
354; ArchtHdogia^ iii. 18). ,Poh^ luid also two 
daughters : Blanche, who marri(ul Hiohard, 
first lord lo Scropo of Bolton [q. vj ; and 
Margaret, inaiTied .Robert Neville (>f Ifornby, 
Lancashire. Sir William de la Polo's arms 
were azure, a fe.ss between thr«‘o leopards' 
faces or, The ‘ Chronicle of Meaux ' (iii. 4H) 
describes him as * second to no mereunnt of 
England.' He is momorable iu English com- 
mercial history as the first merchant who 
became the founder of a great noble house. 
His own and his wife’s eiligios, from the 
tomb in the church of the Holy Trinity, 
Hull, are engraved in G ough'a * ISopulchral 
Monuments,’ i. 122, 

[Information suppUod by ProfoBSor T. P* 
Tout; Ohronicon do Molsa, i, 170, iii. 17, 48 
(KoUs Set.) ; Bymer’s Fmdera, Record ed, ; KoIIh 
of Parliament ; Calendars of Oloso HoUh, Ed- 
ward II, and Patent liolls, Edward HI; Testa- 
menta ISboracensia (Surtoes Soc,); BagdaKs 
Baronage, ii. 182 ; Frost’s Hiut. of Hull, pp, 31, 
86; TickeU’s Hist, of Hull, p. 21; Poiuson’e 
Holderness, i. 56, 63, 64; Foss’s Judges of 
England, iii. 478-81 ; Napier’s Hist, NotieoBof 
^wyucombe and Kwelme, passim*] Q* L, K. 


POLE, WILLIAM dm i.a, fourth K\nu 
and first Hukm om Sdmkoi.k (l.'VdtM lot)), 
H«'{*.ond ison of Micliiod ih' la Pohs hcooikI 
earl |q. v.], wus born oti Ml Ort. 13t)l> at 
Cotlon in Suilblk (Naimku, pp. 47, 84 5), 
lie nerved in the Ereneh enmpnign of 1415, 
but wjiH invalitbnl holm' aft or the .siege of 
Harllenr {ih. p. 4S). Him father died befori^ 
llariU'ur, and bis eldm* brother, tlu' third 
earl, was .shiin at Aglueourt o:i 2o ami 
thus William de la Pob' bi'eiime Marl of 
Suilblk wbtMJ only nineteen. SuHblk servml 
in the expisbt ion of I U7 wilb tldrty ttien-at.- 
armsand ninety ureber.st *'^bP‘ p«2t>7), 

and in tin' early part of 1 1 IS waaetnployed in 
t,li(' rtsluet ion of tbe Cotent in. On 12 Mare.h 
I lls lu‘ wasgnmunl tbi' lordsliipNof Ihunbye 
a.nd Hri(pl«'be(’ (llAUtiV, /bd, Ab/v/t, p, 3l8), 
During the summer lu' serveil nmbu* Hum- 
plnswofUloneeHter at (In* siege nf( tberbourg, 

I and, when that town fell in Oeiober, went 
to join the King ladbre Romm {('hronigur dt* 
jSmnnndiv^\)\u 1 83, HH, ap. lUtinn; 

Pauh, iS’/eye of ZAa/e//, p. 1 1 ), On Pd May 
IIP.) Im was appoint tsl admiral of Normandy, 
in .Intie eaptam of Pontorson, atnl iu August 
eaptaiti of Manti*s and AxranebeM ( K/v/mr, 
ix, 75.3, 772 ; ( V//*e//. A, t/r UivhviHiHifi, p. 22 ; 
Doyi.M), He was a eim^ervalor i»f the trueo 
with l''ranee on 2V »lune 1 P2() t ix* 
Soil), and ibirlngtlie nutnmn served at tbo 
siege of Mehin(frV*.v//r,p, 1 1 1 ). Wlien ILmry V 
took Oat lu'vimOi* Ihiglaml in l'’ebnmry 1421, 
Snllblk was <me of the e«inunnnderM left in 
tduirge of Normntuly, and oti 10 Mt'b. wart 
named one of the eonservattu's of the truet* 
with Brittany (/‘Wf'/v/, x, 01, 01, 152). 
Suilblk WHH mntle a knight of the Oarter 
on 3 May 142K in Mueeession to Thomas, 

1 dttkt^ of (llartmee (Hki 37*, A/emom/s </ th(* 
p. elviii), Wlum Henry eatne back 
to France, Suilblk joimul the niyal army 
(Mi.mham, ViUi Itmrud p. 312); 

on 2H S<*pt.. he was ajqanuted wartlen tjf 
the lower marches of Normandy (cL lUnn, 
pp. ]iU 0), 

After tiie d<Mit1i of Henry V, John ttf Bed- 
ford, on 10 Oct. 1422, appointed Suilblk 
guardian of the (lotentin (f7/re;i, Mtmi AV* 
.d/iVf/W, L 117). In 1423 Snlfulk served in 
the important campaign in Ohnmpugne ns 
necotid in cmumaiul to 'riionms de Monta- 
cute, earl of Salisbury [q. v.j In Jnmt 
1424, he laid siege to ivry-la-C'hausHfH^ 
Under BeiUbrii he was present at the sur- 
rimder of Ivry on 1 5 Aug,, and, when Ihal- 
ford fell buck on Kvreia, was de.spatched 
with Salisbury to watch the French at 
Brctiniil. Nt^xi day HuiVolk sent news that 
the French wert^ holding their grmmtl. Bj^sD 
1 ford at once advaucuu, and on iho 17 th 
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'won his victory at Yerneuil. On 26 Sept. 
Suffolk was made governor of the district 
round Chartres, and duris^g October captured 
Senonches, Nogent-le-Rotrou, and Rochefort 
(BBA.TrcoirBT, li. 20 n, 4). In November 
lie was at Paris for the festivities held by 
Philip of Burgundy (Fenin, p. 225). From 
Paris he was sent by Bedford to endea- 
vour to arrange the quarrel between Hum- 
phrey of Gloucester and the Duke of Bra- 
bant. On his way he was nearly killed by 
an accident near Amiens (Stevenson, ii. 400 ; 
as to his alleged complicity in a plot of 
Gloucester against Burgundy see Beatt- 
COtriiT, ii. 658-60). In 1425 Suflblk was' 
employed as lieutenant-general of Caen, the 
Cotentin, and Lower Normandy, and as con- 
stable of the army of the Earl of Salisbury. 
In May he was detached to direct the siege 
of Mont St. Michel by land and sea {Chron, 
Mont St. Michel^ i. 201, 213, 244 ; Dupont, 
Ilistoire du Cotentin et ses lies, ii. 551--3). 
In the early part of 1426 Suffolk, who was 
about this time created Earl of Dreux, made 
a raid into Brittany as far as Rennes. Shortly 
afterwards his lieutenant. Sir Thomas Remp- 
ston [q. V.], defeated Arthur de Richemont 
at St. James de Beuvron on 6 March. Suf- 
folk came up a few days later, and, after some 
negotiations, concluded a truce with Brittany 
to last till the end of June. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards he resigned his command 
in Normandy to the Earl of Warwick (Mon- 
STEBLET, iv. 284-6). Suffolk took an active 
part in the warfare of the following year. 
On 26 May he laid siege to Vendome, and 
on 1 July joined Warwick before Montargis, 
the siege of which place was raised by 
the French after it had lasted two months. 

In the summer of 1428 Suffolk served 
under Salisbury in the campaign which led 
up to the siege of Orleans. After Salis- 
bury’s death he was appointed to the chief 
command on 13 Nov. {tb, iv. 360 ; Ramsay, i. 
384). Under his direction the siege pros- 
pered so well that in February 1429 Orleans 
and the French cause seemed doomed. The 
appearance of Jeanne d’Arc changed the as- 
pect of affairs. In May the siege was raised, 
and Suffolk fell back to Jargeau. In that 
town he was besieged by Jeanne and the Duke 
of Alen^on, and was forced to surrender on 
12 June. One story represents Suffolk as 
refusing to yield himself prisoner till he had 
dubbed his would-be captor knight. Ac- 
cording to another, he would yield only to 
Jeanne as the bravest woman on earth 
{Procbs de Jeanne d'Arc^ vol. iv. ; Beau- 
OOUBT, ii. 220, iv. 148 ; Yaelet de Viei- 
viLLB, ii. 83). Suffolk’s brother, Sir John 
de la Pole, was taken prisoner with him ; 


a third brother, Alexander, was slain. Suf- 
folk was the prisoner of the Comte de Dunois ; 
he obtained his freedom after a short time, 
though he had to sell his lordship of Brique- 
bec to raise the money for his ransom, amount- 
ing to 20,000/., and give his brother Thomas 
as a hostage (Chron. Mont St. Michel, i. 
156 ?2.; Polls of Parliament, Napier, 
p. 317). On 15 March 1430 Suffolk was re- 
appointed to the command at Caen and in 
the Cotentin {Chron. Mont St. Michel, i. 292), 
In July he besieged and captured the castle 
of Aumale (Monsteelbt, iv. 370) ; and after- 
wards took part in the siege of Compiegne 
{Procbs de Jeanne WArc, v. 73). With this 
Suffolk’s active participation in the war pro- 
bably came to an end ; for, though he re- 
mained captain of Avranches and was cap- 
tain of the islet of Tombelaine from 1432 
to 1437 and of Regn6ville in 1438, he exer- 
cised his authority by means of heu tenants 
{Chron. Mont St, Michel, i. 307, ii. 28, 44, 
111 ; Stevenson, ii. 291, 293). It is, how- 
ever, commonly stated that Suffolk took part 
in the war in 1431, and attended Henry’s 
coronation at Paris on 17 Dec. But he was 
certainly in England in November of that 
year, and probably some months earlier 
(Napier, p. 51 ; Anstis, Register of the Oar’-- 
ter, i. 108, where it is said that Suffolk could 
not attend on 22 April 1431 through illness). 
Suffolk himself said that he ^continually 
abode in the war seventeen year without 
coming home or seeing of this land ’ {Rolls 
of Parliament, v. 176). But in this state- 
ment, if correctly reported, he was clearly in 
error. 

The remaining years of Suffolk’s life were 
occupied with political affairs at home. He 
was present in the royal council on 10 
and on 28 Nov. 1431, and on 30 Nov. was 
formally admitted a member of the council 
and took the oath (Nicolas, Proc. and Or^ 
dinances, iv. 101, 104, 108). His marriage 
about this time to the widowed Countess of 
Salisbury inclined him to connection with 
the Beauforts. His long experience of the 
war in France had possibly convinced him 
of the wisdom of peace. If he had formed 
such a conviction, it was no doubt strength- 
ened by his association with the captive 
Duke of Orleans, who was assigned to his 
custody on 21 July 1432 {ib. iv. 124). Next 
year Suffolk was made steward of the royal 
household, and was working actively for 
peace when Hue de Lannoy came to Eng- 
land as ambassador from Philip of Burgundy, 
Lannoy and his colleagues met Orleans at 
SuffoRc’s house in London (Stevenson, ii. 
218-40), and Suffolk seems to have worked 
with Orleans in forwarding the negotia* 
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tions. In 14J55 tlie ponce nof^ctiationn had 
so far progressed 1-Uat a general congresH was 
arranged for, and Siillolk was apixunf.ed one 
of the cluoi English ri^pn^Hintl.atives alter 
Cardinal Beaufort x. Oil ). t^uihdk 

and Tnostof his colleagues came to An as tor 
the congress on ^5 July. Beanlort joined 
them a little later. The English wiire not 
prepared to yield to the hnuveh doniands, 
and withdrew from the congrcHs on ^opt. 
Their withdrawal was almost irnimidiatidy 
followed by the reconciliation of Burf^nindy 
to the French king> and by the death ot John 

of Bedford, , , i i . 

The double cventchangod th(^ whole aspect 

of English politics. For tlic time it threw 
increased authority into the hands of Hum- 
phrey of Gloucester and the Avarliki^ party. 
Thereupon Suffolk gradually became tlu^ chief 
opponent of Gloucester, and tlie remaimler 
of Suffolk’s life centres in his rivalry with 
the Icing’s uncle. For the time the war feeling 
was too strong to bo ro,siated, and BiUfolk was 
one of the commanders a])pointe,d to go over 
to Franco in Deewmbtir Itudiard, duke 

of York, was to have the chiiif command, but 
it was not until May 14J10 thul' he and Suf- 
folk croasod over to France, With lUidiard 
Neville, earl of Salisbury [q. v. ), t.h(\y were 
commissioned to treat for peace ( Fh'//cm, x. 
<>42). No practical result came from the 
negotiations, and Suffolk served during June 
and July at the defence of Calais. In Ajiril 
1437 there was some talk of semling him 
on a fresh embassy to France (NioofiAs, 
Proc. Privy Ooumtl, v, 7, B). Meanwhile 
he was nominated to many posts of V(^spon- 
sibility at home. On 23 April 1437 he was ap- 
pointed steward of the Duchy of Lancaster 
north of the Trent. On 111 Feb. 1 440 he was 
chief luatice of North Wales and Chester, 
and of South Wales. On 17 Feb. 1441 \m 
was directed to make injjviiry into the royal 
lordships in the county of Monmouth, and on 
23 July as to the government of Norwich 
(Boylb). In this same year also ho was one 
of the commissioners^ to inquire into the 
charges of sorcery against Eleanor Ooldinm, 
wife of Humphrey of Gloucester (Davtbs, 
Pkgliah Ckromck, p. 58). In 1442 a marriage 
was projected for the young king with a 
daugnter of the Count of Armagnac; but 
Suffolk was instrumental in defeating the 
project, which was favoured by Gloucester. 
He resolved that the king should marry 
Margaret of Anjou. 

The match with Margaret was suggested 
by the Duke of Orleans, who had been re- 
leased in 1440. From the same quarter, it 
w-ould seem, came the suggestion that Buf- 
fblk should be the chief amnassador in nego- 
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tinting it. But. SutlolU, who was cvldtuitly 
regarded liy the people as t he most reMpousihlo 
(d’ Henry’s ailvlMt^rs after (hirdinal Beaufort, 
perceived that, his neiaqUHnee of the tnishou 
might he <hingen)UM both te liimself ami to 
the policy whieh Ii<^ luui at, heart. At a later 
time he was eharg»*d with having had a lair- 
rupt intm’est in th(' rehaise of Orleans (cf., 
iinwev<*r, BiJAm’oiruT, iv. lt)l)^#,), and it. is 
clear that In^ hud ulrtwly iiunirreil some un- 
popularity, In a council held on 1 Feb, 
1414 (NlVoi.AH, /Vue. /V/ry (huuc//, vi. 32- 
35, where the <late is wrongly given) SulVolk 
himself urged (ht^ ohjeiU.lons to his nppoiut.- 
ment. Uiest^ were finally overruled, but; 
at his own request, a fonnal indmnnity was 
granted on 20 Keb. exonerating him from 
all blame for what he might do in the matter 
of tlie peace or marriage (/divA/vi, xi. 53). 
HulVolk^s tunhassy Inndeil at Ilarlbuir ou 
,13 March, t)n*H April emifereuces were 
opened at V('ntlome,uml a week biter Sullolk 
and his colhsigiH'M joined Orleans at Hhns. 
Thenee they sailed down the Loire to Tours, 
and on 17 April werepresentedtot diaries VI 1 
at his eastle of Montils-les-'ronrs. It soon 
liecami*eh*arthnt terms for a permanent peace 
could not h<' agreed upon, Imt a truee was 
nevertheless arranged to last till 1 April M4th 

On 2 1 May Margaret was formally betrothed 
to Suil’olft as Henry’s nroxy, the truce was 
signed on the 2Hth, and on the m^xt day Suf- 
folk started home. His progress m\H one 
continued triumphant procession, and when 
he entered Boueu on H June he was Imibnl 
with rapturous shouts of *Neelt Noel!* 
HuHblk reaehed London on 27 June, and 
ou the same day the truce was raiitled 
(BtuvhnsoN', i. 37 73, vot. it. pt. b pf'Taee 
pp, .xxxvi xxxviii ; Ptvdmt, xi. ml <t7 ; 
UAMHAY, ii. 5H tJd), His Hueei'SS was for 
the time eomplete, and wu.s mark*nl bv Ida 
promotion to a murquisate ou 14 »^ypB 
(This is the of his patent, Vmt ho is so 
Btyled in the Issue Roll on 17 Aug.) Hu 
2A Oct. he was instructed to liring home the 
king’s bride, His wife went with Idm as t he 
principal lady of Margaret’s eseort ; ami his 
chief colleague in this, as in his former mission, 
WAS Adam do Molyneux or Moleyns (q. v.) 
Bulfolk and his retinue left Lomlonon 5 Nov,, 
crossed the (3iannel on 13 Nov,, and joined 
the Frtmtdi court at Nancy. Whether from 
accident or, a« some accounts suggest, 
through design, Margaret was not prt^smU-. 
The French took advantage to extort further 
conce.ssiouH,ttnd before hecould obtain his ob- 
ject Buifolk had to promiw^ the surrender of 
all that the Knglish held or tdaitned in Maine 
and Anjou (GAsoiiumK, hm f hihrn 
tum^ pp. 190, 20l-5i iUjaaAif, ll 02). * ThU 
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fatal concession, wrung from an unwary i 
diplomatist in a moment of weakness, be- i 
came at once the turning-point of English 
politics’ (zb.) At a later time, Suffolk 1 
laid the responsibility for the transaction on i 
Molyneux {JRot ParL v. 182). For the 1 
moment, however, all went fairly. Undp i 
Suffolk’s escort, Margaret entered Rouen in 
triumph on 22 March 1446, and on 9 April ^ 
landed at Portsmouth (Escouoht, i. 87-9). 
In the parliament which met in June 
Suffolk made a declaration in defence of his 
conduct. William Burley, the speaker, on < 
behalf of the commons, recommended the < 
marquis to the king for the ^ ryghb grete j 
and notable werkys whiche he hathe don to 
the pleasir of God’ (J2of. Pari. v. 73-4). 
Even Gloucester, who had in the previous 
year endeavoured to thwart Suffolk, found 
it expedient to express his approval. On 
14 July a French embassy reached London. 
The only practical result was a prolonga- 
tion of the truce till 1 Nov. 1446. But the 
record of the transactions shows the thorough- 
ness of Suffolk’s political triumph. The French 
ambassadors plainly accepted him as the most 
important person in the state, and Suffolk on 
his part did not hesitate to speak openly of 
his wish for peace, and of his disbelief in 
Gloucester’s power to thwart him (Stbvbn’- 
SON, i. 96-131, esp. p. 123). 

Under Suffolk’s influence negotiations for 
peace were continued throughout 1446, with 
no very de^ite result. The government, 
however^assed more and more into Suffolk’s 
hands. The king became alienated from his 
uncle, who made Suffolk the object of open 
and repeated attack (Basiht, i, 187, 190 ; Es- 
COTTOHY, i. 116; Croi/land Chron. p. 621). To 
Suffolk and the queen, the complete overthrow 
of Humphrey’s power appeared a paramount 
necessity, Ou 14 Dec, a parliament was 
summoned to meet at Bury St. Edmunds, ^ a 
place where Suffolk , was strong, and where 
Gloucester would be far away from his friends, 
the Londoners ’ (Stubbs). The parliament 
met on 10 Feb. 1447. Some formal action 
against Gloucester was no doubt intended, 
and one authority says that Suffolk had all 
the roads watched with armed men (Davies, 
Pkgluh Chron. p. 62^ Gloucester himself 
reached Bury on 18 Feb., and was at once 
arrested. Five days later he died, no doubt 
from natural causes accelerated by the shock 
of his imprisonment. Popular belief, how- 
ever, laid his death at Suffolk’s door, though 
no definite charge was ever formulated (the 
nearest approach is in thd petition of the 
commons for Suffolk’s attainder in Novem- 
ber 1461, PolU of Parlmrimt, y. 226). The 
death of Cardinal Beaufort, which took place 


six weeks after that of Gloucester, left Suf- 
folk without a rival. 

But Suffolk’s tenure of power was from 
the first troubled. The charges against him 
in reference to Maine and Anjou at once 
took shape. On 26 May he had formally 
to defend his action in the council, and on 
18 June a royal proclamation was issued, 
declaring the kings satisfaction with what 
he had done (Fcodera^ xi. 173). Gloucester’s 
death had brought Richard of York a step 
nearer the throne, and made him the leader 
of the party opposed to the court. The 
command in France was now taken away 
from Richard, who was sent into practical 
banishment as lieutenant of Ireland, and 
it was given to Edmund Beaufort, duke of 
Somerset. Both appointments were ascribed 
to Suffolk’s influence (WAirBliT, i. 300). 
They certainly contributed to diminish his 
popularity, and made Richard his mortal 

I nemy (Whethamstedb, Peg. i.l60; Giles, 
%ron. p. 36). Suffolk, however, was so 
trong in the king’s favour that he cared 
ittle for the displeasure of others (ib.') At 
Gloucester’s death he had obtained the earl- 
lom of Pembroke, the reversion to which 
ladbeen granted to him four years previously. 
)n 24 F^. 1447 he was made chamberlain, 
sonstable of Dover, and lord warden of the 
Dinque ports. On 9 Aug. 1447 he was made 
idmiral of England, and on 9 March 1448 
governor of Calais. With his promotion to 
i dukedom on 2 July of this year, he reached 
the summit of his power. Maine had been 
formally surrendered in February 1448, and 
a truce concluded for two years. The fact 
of the surrender increased Suffolk’s unpopu- 
larity. The truce was ill observed, and 
Suffolk found it impossible to carry out his 
policy of peace in full. On 24 March 1449 
Fougeres in Brittany was treacherously cap- 
tured for the English by Francois I’Arra- 
gonais or de Surienne. In this impolitic and 
unjustifiable act Suffolk was probably impli- 
cated. Francois, who had been connected 
with Suffolk as early as 1437 (Niooxas, Proo, 
Privy Council^ v. 29), expressly declared that 
he had acted with the duke’s cognisance and 
approval (PUcea^ See., ap. Basin, iv. 294- 
300, 337; Stevenson, i. 278-98). The attack 
on Fougeres was followed by open wav ; one 
after another the English stron^olds in Nor- 
mandy were lost, and Rouen itself was taken 
on 29 Oct. This succession of disasters stirred 
a warlike feeling in England, and fiiwilly dis- 
credited Suffolk and his policy. 

If the cession of Maine and Anjou had 
been due to Suffolk’s policy, the loss of Nor- 
mandy was due to the incapacity of Somer- 
set. But Suffolk, who had long been allied to 
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the Beauforts, in politics and by inavrinp^o, 
was intbe popular estimation, at all events, 
responsible for Somerset’s appoint nnmt* It 
was upon him that the storm liroln^. Ah 
a minister he had boon cartdoHs abonti the 
enmities that he excited. ITe was charfjfed 
with pride and avarice, and with having dis- 
posed of bishoprics and other preferniout 
from corrupt motives [Omfland CV/w;/. pp. 
521, 525 ; the charge was perhaps a spednus 
one, cf. Bwokinoton, i. 158, and Politiv.al 
SmgSj ii. 232-4; cert,ainly many vacant 
had been tilled by his su]»]K>rt ers). 

The parliament of 1440 diet on (> Nov, 
Molyneux had to resign the ])rivy seal on 
0 Dec. Marmudiilce Lumhjy [(j. v,] had re- 
signed the treasurership in the nreviims 
October, These two had been SiillblK’s prin- 
cipal supporters and colleague, s.^ Their re- 
moval marked the decline of his inlluen<‘e. 
In the lirst weeks of the paiTinnieut no ]mb- 
lic action was taken against. Snllblk, Hut on 
28 Nov., as Italph, lord Oromw(41, who ap- 
pears to have been the diiko’H (diief adversary 
in the council, was entering the Htar-cham- 
her, he was hustled in Westminster .Hall 
by 'William Tallboys, a Llncolnsliini H<juire 
and supporter of Sutlblk. Ornmw(41 iKumsed 
Tailboys and SuOblk of intending Ids deat.h, 
Tallboys, supported by 8 uflblk, denied the 
charge, but was commitli‘d to the Tower. 
There were otliorchargt‘s of violence against 
Tailboys, and in thoHC also it was alb^ged 
that he had profited by Hu (lolkh patron ag^e. 
Afterwards Sullblk’s coniujct ion witli Tail- 
boys formed part of the cliargen brought 
against him (wnx. WoKO. uf 

l^aHmment, y, 181, 200; u 

90, 97, and Introduction, pp xliii-xliv). At 
Christmas tlio parlianitmt. was prorogiud till 
22 Jan. 1450, On 9 Jau.Idulyium.x was mur- 
dered at Portsmouth, Ihifore lus death ho 
made some confession injurious to Sullolk, 
When parliament reasscmiblcd, tlio duke, in 
anticipation of attack, at once made an elo- 
quent and impressive sptiecli in his own de- 
fence. Odious and horrible language was 
running through the land to his * high(‘St 
charge and mooat hevyest disclaundr(\* He 
appealed to his long and faithful servicti, and 
begged that any accusations against him 
might be referred openly (JMls of Parlitt- 
men% v, 176), The commons, inspired by 
Cromwell, at once took up the cualUmgo 
(WinL.WoEO.pGG]), On 26 Jan. tliey begged 
that Suffolk might be ‘ committed to ward.* 
The council refused, in absence of any definite 
charge. On 28 .Tan. the commons accuised 
Suffolk of having sold the reaim to the 
Prench and treasonably fortified Walling- 
ford Castle, On this Suffolk was committed 
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to tlie 'PovviT (lliith of Parlmnit>nt^ v. 176- 
177). On 7 K<d>. a long indict uuuit %vas 
proHcntod bylhooommonH. Tho chiorohHrgt*H 
wore that, Siiffolk luul eouMptrod to scoure 
the throne for his H<in, John do hi Polo, 
afterwards Monmd Dukf'ofSntroIk jq, v.],wlm 
had marri(ul Margaret Heaufert, the infant 
heiresH ef John Heanfort, <lulie of Stmierm^t, 
ainl Sullhlkh wuird; tliat he hadudvi.sed (ha. 
releaH(' of Orleans, pnmiised snrnnnh'r An- 
jou and Maiiu', lietrnyisl the kingheonnsel to 
tln^ I'’r(‘iu*h, failed to reinttu‘»'e the Mnglish 
armies, and estrangetl Hriltany and Aragon. 
On 12 boh. llnuirtieles wto’e brought heforn 
theeoiineil, and Henry ordered (he matter to 
he ri‘S])it ed. 1 1 was repiuM etl t hut t he tlnke WiiH 
* in tln^ kyng’s gtalo griise * ( /Vm/o// hvtivri^^ i. 
115), ami his ])ardon was nt> doubt internh'd. 
Ihnvever, on 9 Mnreh the eommons pre- 
sented eighteen additional artiides, (‘harging 
Sullolk with maladministral ion and lualver- 
HHtion, with tlH‘ promotion of nnworlhv pt»r- 
Hons, and willi the proteetion of Wilhum 
Tailboys {Utilh of v, IVU H2). 

On the same day Htdlnlk was hroug;ht heforn 
tin* king, ami reeidyed eopiesol'thtoiei’usal ii»n. 
On 1»H March he again anpeared liefon' the 
purhainent. lie tlenietl the ehargea ntttndy, 
and said ; ‘ »Savyug' I he kynges high prestmee, 
they wtire fals and tint rue’ (M, v, lS2), 
f'onr days later he ouee uun’e appeared and 
repeate(( his di'nial. At hmgihon the first 
hill the king hehl Stiifolk Mnather deelareil 
norehargfsl outle* seeond hill *not hj* way 
(if judgment,’ bet liy foree of his NuhnusHituii 
tln^ kitigordered Ills haruehmeiit fortlyeyeui’H 
from the lirst of May (/5, v, l.^s‘0, 'rhe\li‘ei« 
sion was a sort of ennijiromiMe inletuled to 
Slum tln‘ duke ami sali:4y the eonummrt, 

On 19 Mareh Snifolk was set frets and nt 
onee left tln^ capital. Tin' Ltnuhiners sought 
to intmvept him, ami st'vt*rely hatidletl htuta> 
of his Ht'rvnnt.s (Wii.n. Wutm, |7t»7 1). The 
reimihiing wijc weeks wen' spent by Sutlolk 
on his estate. On dtt April In' tnttne to Ips- 
wich, and in tlu‘ pn'stmet' of tin' chit'f tneu 
of the county took un oath on rln^ Hacrnnu'nt 
t.hat he was inimet'Ut tif the chargt'a brought 
against him {ik)^ That same evr'ning ho 
mklrcssed a touching b‘1 ter of furewell ti» hm 
little son {Pmton u 12 1 2), and the 

next xnonitng set sail witli two Mliips and a 
pinnace. When off Hover In^ nr itt the pin-* 
naco towards (’ahds to learn how he wottld 
huri.'cmved, The pinnmai was intereepti'd hv 
a ship called Nicliolus of tlmTo\V(% whicli 
was lying in wait. The master of the NH 
choluH bore down on Kttilolk’sHhijJH, and laulo 
the duke conm on hoard. On hm nrrtvtd Im 
was gnaded with a ahont of * Widtunne, 
trait(;r2 His taiptors grunted him a day anti 
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a niglit to shrive him. Then, on 2 May, he 
•was drawn out into a little boat, and a knave 
of Ireland, ^ one of the lewdest men on board,’ 
took a rusty sword and smote off his head 
with half a dozen strokes. Some accounts 
alleged that Suffolk was given a sort of mock 
trial, and it was also stated that he spent his 
last hours in writing to the king {ib, i. 124- 
127; Three Fifteenth^Centmy Chronicles^ 

60; Davies, English Chronicle, pp. 68-9), 
His body was taken to land, and thrown 
upon the beach near Dover, whence, by 
Henry’s orders, it was removed for burial at 
"Wingfield (Giles, Chron* p. 88). The cir- 
cumstances of Suffolk’s murder must re- 
main somewhat of a mystery. But the Ni- 
cholas was a royal ship, and probably the 
crime was instigated by persons of influence, 
possibly by Richard of York, or some of his 
supporters (cf. Ramsat, ii. 121 ; cf, Easton 
Xetters, i. 125 ; Gascoigitb, p. 7). It is some- 
times said that Suffolk was attainted after 
his death. But the petition of the commons 
I to this effect in November 1451 was refused 
by the king (EoUs of Earliament, v. 226). 

The general opinion of the time regarded 
Suffolk’s murder as the worthy end of a 
traitor {Croyland Chron. p. 526), Public 
indignation expressed itself in a host of 
satirical verses {Political Poems and Songs, 
ii. 222-34). In these verses all the formal 
charges of the impeachment are repeated, 
and the hatred for Suffollc continued as a 
popular tradition ; it inspired one of William 
Baldwin’s contributions to the * Mirror for 
Magistrates,’ and two of Drayton’s ‘ Ileroical 
Epistles.’ By later writers Suffolk is even 
charged with having been the paramour of 
Queen Margaret (cf. Hall, p. 219 ; Holhs"- 
BHEB, iii. 220 ; Dravxon, ITeroical Epistles). 
The charge is absurd and baseless, but has 
gained currency from its adoption by Shake- 
speare {Heniy VI, pt. ii. act v. sc. 2), But 
the popular verdict on Suffolk’s private and 
public character is not to be accepted with- 
out serious qualification. The very indict- 
ment of the commons * proves that nothing 
tangible could be adduced against him ’ 
(Ramsay, ii. 117). Lingard {Ilist England, 
v, 179) well says of liis farewell to his son 
that it is difficult to believe that the writer 
could have been either a false subject or 
a bad man ’ (see also Gaikdnek, Paston 
Letters, vol. i. p. xlvii), The same spirit of 
unaffected piety and simjjle loyalty which 
inspires this letter appears in Suffolk’s speech 
in parliament on 22 Jan. 1460. The two 
documents reveal their author as a man who 
had made it the rule of his life to fear God 
and honour the king. Suffolk may have been 
headstrong and overbearing, but his pa- 


triotism and sincerity appear beyond ques- 
tion. The policy of peace which he adopted 
and endeavoured to carry through was a just 
and sensible one. It was not a policy which 
would have appealed to selfish motives. 
Whatever its ultimate wisdom, it was sure to 
incur immediate odium. Suffolk himself 
foresaw and endeavoured to forestall the 
dai^ers before he embai'ked on his embassy 
in February 1444 ; his conduct at that time 
shows that he was ‘throughout open and 
straightforward in his behaviour ’ (Stubbs). 

Suffolk’s tomb, with a stone effigy, still 
exists in his collegiate church at Wing- 
field. It is figured in Napier’s ‘ History of 
Swyncombe and Ewelme’ (plates before p. 
81). Walpole gave an engraving of a pic- 
ture in his possession, representing the mar- 
riage of Henry VI, one of the figures in. 
which he takes for Suffolk (Anecdotes of 
Painting, i. 34, ed. 1762). Suffolk’s will, 
dated 17 Jan. 1448, is given in Kennett’s 
‘ Parochial Antiquities,’ ii. 376, and in Na- 
pier’s ‘ History of Swyncombe and Ewelme,’ 
p. 82. His seals and autograph are figured 
in the latter work (p. 89), and his badge— 
the ape’s clog — in Doyle’s ‘Official Baron- 
age.’ Suffolk was the founder of a hospital 
at Ewelme, Oxfordshire, in 1437. This 
charity still continues, the mastership having 
been long annexed to the regius professor- 
ship of medicine at Oxford. He also re- 
founded another hospital at Donnington, 
Berkshire, in 1448, and intended to refound 
Snape Priory in Suftblk (NAPiBB,pp, 54, 63 ; 
Dwbale, Monasticon Anglicamm, iv. 567, 
vi. 715-17 ; Archceologia, xliv. 464). 

Suffolk’s wife was Alice, daughter of 
Thomas Chaucer [q. v.] of Ewelme. She 
was therefore in all likelihood a grand- 
daughter of the poet, and through her grand- 
mother, Philippa Roet, a cousin of the Beau- 
forts. As a child she had married Sir John 
Philip or Phelip {d, 1415), and afterwards 
was second wile of Thomas de Montacute, 
fourth earl of Salisbury [q. v.] Her licertse 
to marry Suffolk was granted on 11 Nov. 
1430 (Napier, p. 66). Robes were pro- 
vided for Alice, countess of Suffolli, as a 
lady of the Garter on 21 May 1432 (Nico- 
las, Proc. Privy Council, 116). After her 
husband’s death she was, during Jack Cade’s 
rebellion, indicted for treason at the Guild- 
hall (Worcester [768]). The charge was 
more formally repeated in the parliament of 
November 1461 (ih. [770] ; Polls of Parlia- 
ment, V. 216). Subsequently Alice made her 
eace with the Duke of York and his party, . 
er stepdaughter by her second husband 
being the mother of Warwick ‘ the king- 
maker.’ She was specially excepted from 
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the act of attainder in 1461 (id. v, 470). 
Some fairly numerous referencea in the ' Jhis- 
ton Letters’ (vol. iii.) illustrate her later 
life. Three letters from Alice to h<ir ser- 
vant, William Bylton, arc given by Napier 
(p. 99). She died on 20 May 1475 at 
Ewelme, and was buried in the church there 
on 9 June. Her splendid tomb still exists in 
fine preservation (plates in Napihii, p. 106, 
and Gougk’s Sfpulchral Mommmts). 1 ler 
son John succeeded his fath(*r as second 
Duke of Suffolk fq. v.] She is credited with 
another son, William, and a daughter Anna. 

[Stevenson’s Wars of the English in I^ranco, 
with William of Worcester’s Diary, Walsiug- 
ham’s Historia AngUcana, ii. 6-15, Beckington’s 
Correspondoneo, i, 158, 176, ii, 150, 108, 171| 
Amundcshain’s Annalos, ii. 218~20, Wlnstham- 
stode’s Registrum, i. 45, ICO, Wright’s PoUtioal 
Poems and Songs, ii. 222-34 (all those are in 
Rolls Ser.); Qosta Henrici Quiuti (Engl. Hist. 
Soc.) ; Throe Piftoonth^Century OhronioloH, 
Collections of a London Citizen, Davies’s Eng- 
lish Chroniclo, 1377~M61 (thoao three iu Oanul. 
Soc.) ; Giles’s Incorti Bcript.oriH Chronicou ; 
Chronicle of London, od. Nicolas, 1827; Con- 
tinuation of tho Croyland Chroniclo in Pulman’M 
Scriptores, vol. i, ; Gascoigne’s Loci o Libro 
Veritatxim, ed. Rogers; Poston Letters, od. 
Gairdner; Chrouiclos of Hardyiig and Hall. 
Among French writers there are Monstrelet., 
Joan le Fevre do S. Romy, Wauriu, Oruers 
Arthur d© Richemont, T. Rasin, Matthiou d'Es- 
conchy (all in vSoc. dc PHisloiro de Fmnce ; the 
first four throw light chiefly on Suffolk's military 
career, the last two furnish some information os 
to his fall) ; Prociis de Jeanne d’Arc (Hoc. <lo 
I’Hist. France); Cousinot’s GmtM dos Nobles 
and Chron. de la Pucello, ed. Vallot do Viri- 
yille ; Ohronique do Monfc St. Micdiol 
des Anciens Textes Fran<;ai8) ; Sylvius 

(Opera, pp. 440-2) gives n foreign opinion hostilo 
to Suffolk ; Nicolas’s Proceedings and Ordi- 
nances of the Privy Coimcil, rols. iv-vi.; Rolls 
of Parliament ; Rymop’s Fmdora, vols. ix.-xi orig. 
edit. ; Dugdalo’s Haronage, ii. 18C-.9 ; Doylo’s 
Official Baronago, iii. 436-8; Napier’s Historical 
Notices of tho Parishes of Swynftoiubo and 
Ewelme contains a lifo of Suffolk, together with 
gonealogicixl tables and some documents of im- 
j^rtance. For modern accounts see Gairdnor’s 
Introduction to Paston Letters, I pp. xxxii-h 
Stubbs’s Constitutional History, iii. 136-54: 
Bsmaay’s Lancaster and York ; Vallot de Viri- 
ville’s fost.de Charles VII; G, Pu Fresno do 
Beaucourt’s Histoire de Charles VIL] 

* 0, L. JC. 

POLE, Sir WILLIAM (1561-1665), 
antiquary, baptised on 27 Aug. 1561 atOoly- 
^n, Devonshire, was son of Sir William 
I ole, knt., of Shute in the same county, and 
T t <^Mienne, daughter of Chief-justice 
John lophain [q, V.] Tho family originally 
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camt^ from Wimdl in (llu'shins and appu- 
rontly luid no coniMvtion with tho dnkos of 
Sulloik of that, namo or with (kirdinul Polo’s 
family. It was tln> fathor, nml not tho son, 
as Prince states ( Wmi/nvit uf ZVeo//, p, 5t)t), 
who was odueat.(sl at Mxt'lor Collogo, Ox- 
ford (ef. HoAsn, Nrt/hfrttm, ii. 255)^ Avim 
autumn romler at the hmor Teinjdo in 1557, 
double rtnider in 1560, atul treasurer in 1505, 
Tho «oti onOu’od the Inner Temple in 1578, 
wasphuMul on t he commission of the pouee 
for Devonshire, served as high sheriff fortliat 
county in 1002 6, and fepresent.cnl Uossiney, 
Cornwall, in tlu^ piirliainent of ir)80(q///miZ 
JMunij I, 4 1 7). fie was knlglit«Ml hy James 1 
at Whitelmll on 15 |'*eh. 1000. 4ie paid 
675 10.*?. to the Virginia (’ompany, and was 
an incorporator of tlio third \4rglnia charter, 
lie di<sl at (loleotnhe, in the parish of Goly- 
ton, Dtwonshire, on 9 Fob. I0;i5, agisl 7\'k 
Tie was hnriod in the west side of tho chan<‘oi 
in Colyton church, lie marrietl, first, Mary, 
(d, 1005), (laughter and (sdielrof Sir Willhuu 
P(5ryam fq, v.], hy wlmm hml isstte six 
sous and six (laughters. Df the stms, tlu^ 
(ddest, William, dhsl young ; t lu» second, Sir 
John, whoMr^ d(*sc(unlanis still occupy Sliute 
lIouHi^, was created a haromd. <m 1*2 Sept, 
102H, and died on 10 April 1058; tlie thini 
was Iku’yatn Pole, whosedf'scomlant, William 
Pole, dying in 1778 wit hotit issue, Issnieathmi 
his estates to his liiusmun, tle( Hon. William 
Wellesley, who tlenamptm nssiiunst tlie name 
lk)le, anti suhMtM|uontly ht‘cane' Hnrl td’ Mtirn- 
ingUm, Another of S’ir William Pole’s sons, 
alsoniumul William, matriculattsl from Oritd 
CoHogo, Oxford, on 21 March 1009 10, gra- 
duated B.A.on 6 N((y, 1012, (mO'rtMl the 
Inner Tempb^ in lODl, and (unigrated to 
Amerma, whtjre ht^ died on 24 Ftdi. 1074. 
Hit William’s daughttn* Klir.nlsdh (15HH« 
1054) also emigrattui to America, ami ttmk 
a proinimmt part in tho fimndafion and in- 
corporation of Taunton in 1060 40, wht^rti 
she died on 21 May 1051, Polo married, 
fleccmdly, Jane, daugutt^r of William Simnu's 
or Hymtts of Uhard, Htnnerset, anti widow 
Roger How of London, 

Pole was a Icarnttd antiquary, and at his 
death left largt^ manttw^ript colh‘<dtonM for 
the luHtory ami atH.u|uitM*s of Ihwtmshirtb 
Of these blm gn*ater part pt^rislmd during 
the civil war, mtt there survived j I, Two 
folio vtdumes, entithal ‘Tim Ib^scrijithm of 
DavonsUii^e ; * which w^ere printed tn 1791 
(4to) under th<^ title * (kdhud.ums towards a 
Description of tins Houuty of DevonJ 2. A 
folit) volunnj of dtauls, cliurD^rs, anti grunts 
compiled iu 1610; a small pt^rthfu of this 

waHpnvatt*lyprint(‘dhySir'rhomuH Phillipps 

[q, V.] under the title William Poke 
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Copies of Extracts from Old Evidences/ 
]\lill Hill, 1840? 3. A thin, folio volume 
containing coats-of-arms, &c. 4. A volume 
of deeds and grants to Tor Abbey, Devon- 
shire. These collections were largely used 
by (among others) Prince, Risdon, and 
Tuckett, in his edition of the * Visitation of 
Devonshire in 1620,’ published in 1859. 

[Rogers’s Memorials of the West, pp. 350 et 
spq. (with portraits) ; Preface to Pole’s Descrip- 
tion of Devonshire, 1791 ; Harl. MS. 1196, f, 37 ; 
Prince’s Worthies of Devon, pp. 604-6 ; Risdon’s 
Chorographical Description of the County of 
Devon; Visitation of Devon in 1620 (Harl. 
Soc.); Dugdale’s Orig. Juridiciales, p. 165; Fos- 
ter’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd. vi. 299 ; Brown’s Genesis U. S. A. ii.968 ; 
Burke’s Peerage, s.v. * Pole ’ and ‘ Wellington.’] 

A. F. P. 

POLE, WILLIAM WELLESLEY, 
Earl op Mornington (1763-1846), master 
of the mint, [See Wblleslby-Pole.J 

POLEHAMPTOM, HENRY STED- 
MAN (1824-1857), Indian chaplain, was 
the second son of Edward Polehampton, 
M.A., rector of Great Greenford, Middlesex, 
by his wife, younger daughter of Thomas 
Stedman, vicar of St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, 
and was born at his father’s rectory on 
1 Feb. 1824. Admitted on the foundation 
of Eton College in 1832, he proceeded thence 
to Oxford, where he matriculated from Pem- 
broke College on 17 Nov. 1842 as a Wight- 
wick scholar, a distinction which he obtained 
as being of the founder’s kin. His university 
career was undistinguished; he became a 
fellow of his college in 1845, and in No- 
vember 1846 was admitted B.A. without 
taking honours. He proceeded M. A. in 1849. 

Following the family tradition, he was 
" ordained deacon on 18 June 1848, At Easter 
1840, after a few months of tutorial work, he 
was appointed assistant curate of St. Chad’s, 
Shrewsbury, doing good work among the 
victims of the cholera when it visited that 
town. In 1849 he was presented by his col- 
lege to the rectory of St, Aldate’s, Oxford, 
a living which he soon resigned, because it 
was not tenable with his fellowship. Find- 
ing no further chance of preferment, he ac- 
cepted an East Indian chaplaincy in Septem- 
ber 1866. On 10 Oct. he married Emily, 
youngest daughter of C. B. Allnatt, esq., of 
Shrewsbury, barrister, and, with bis wife, 
sailed for Calcutta on 4 Jan. 1866. At his own 
desire he was appointed chaplain to the Luck- 
now garrison, and arrived there on 26 March, 
During the summer of 1866 he was instru- 
mental in relieving the suirerers from cholera, 
which had ospcclully attacked the 62nd regi- 


ment. After recovering from a severe illness, 
he made several tours to Sultanpur, Sitapur, 
and the neighbourhood, and returned to 
Lucknow in time to witness the outbreak of 
the mutiny there (3-30 May 1867). He took 
refuge within the Residency, his wife volun- 
teering as nurse, when the siege began, 
30 June. Eight days later he was wounded 
by a stray shot, cholera supervened, and he 
died on 20 July, while the first great attack 
was being made on the Residency. He was 
buried in the Residency garden. A tablet to 
his memory was afterwards set up in St. 
Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury. 

The value of his services during his brief 
residence in Lucknow was attested in the 
official despatches of Havelock. He was a 
good athlete. His literary remains comprise 
merely a brief diary of his Indian career, with 
a few letters. 

[Memoir, Letters, and Diary of H. 8. P., 
edited by Revs. E. and T. S. Polehampton, 3rd 
edit. 1869, 8vo; Funeral Sermon on his Death, 
preached at Sfc. Chad’s by Rev. F. W. Kifcter- 
master, 1858, 8vo ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.] 

E. G. H. 

POLENIUS, ROBERT (d. 1147 .?), car- 
dinal. [See Pullen.] 

POLHILL, EDWARD (1622-1694?), re- 
ligious writer, son of Edward Polhill (d» 
1654), rector of Ellington, Kent, by his 
second wife, Jane, daughter of William New- 
ton of Lewes, was born in 1622. He entered 
Gray’s Inn on 16 June 1638-9, and was called 
to the bar (Foster, Qray^s Inn Iteyister^ 
but he chiefly divided his time between the 
care of his family estates in Burwash, Sussex, 
where he was justice of the peace, and the 
compilation oi religious tracts, somewhat 
Oalvinistic in temper, but supporting the esta- 
blished church. ^ It was hard to say which 
excelled, the gentleman or the divine' {Zife 
of Fhil. Henry f p. 422L Lazarus Seaman 
claimed ^ knowledge oi him from his child- 
hood/ and ‘ certified of his domestical piety’ 
{Divine Will^ preface). PolhiR died about 
1694. 

Polhill wrote; 1. ' The Divine Will con- 
sidered in its Eternal Degrees and holy Exe- 
cution of them,’ London, 1673; strongly Cal- 
vinistic in tone, with prefaces by John Owen 
(1616-1683) [q. V.] and Lazarus Seaman ; 2nd 
edit., London, 1696; partly reprinted at 
Berwick, 1842, . as * An Essay on the Extent 
of the Death of Christ.’ 2. ‘An Answer 
to the Discourse of William Sherlock touch- 
ing the Knowledge of Christ and our Union 
and Communion with Him,’ London, 1676. 
‘ When I read Sherlock’s book,’ says Polhill, 
‘t thought myself in a new theological 
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•world, as if, accord hi g to agios, all gmco 
were in doctrine ouly/ ll. ' l*rcci()UH Faith 
considered in its Natiiro, Working, and 
Giwth’ (Loudon, 1075); puiegyriHod by 
Philip Henry. 4. ‘ Speculum ThiMilogim 
in Christo, or a View of Homo Divine Truths,’ 
London, 1078. 5. ‘Cliristus in corde, or 
the Mystical Union between Christ, and Be- 
lievers considered in its Resemblances, Bonds, 
Seals, Privileges, and Marks ’(Loudon, 1080); 
reprinted/ corrected by the Bev. Mr. Briestl<‘,y 
of Jewin Street,’ Lonilon, 1788, and again in 
1842 as ‘revised and carefully abridged by 
dames Michel.’ 0. ‘ Armatura Dei, or a 
I’roparation for Sulfering in an Mvil^ Day, 
showing how Christians are to bear SuHer- 
ings,’ London, 1082; reprinted, Ijondon, 1824. 
7. ‘A Discourse of Schism,’ Lomloii, 1004; 
a catholic-minded treatises, Bhowjng that, t.ho 
separation of the nonconformists is not 
schism ; reprinted in 1820. Re])rints of Nos, 
1, 2, 3, and 0 appear in Wartl’s ‘ library of 
Standard Divinity’ (new Her, vol. i.) 

[Berry’s County Con,, ‘Kent,’ p. Addit. 
MSS. 6711 f. 133, 0347 f. 10; Jlist. M8.S, 
Comm. 6th Rep., pp. 51rt, 63ff-, 0t)u, HOa; Lords’ 
Journals, vii. 284, 304, 468, 033; Wood’s Athenie 
Oxon. iv. 106; Notes and tiuories, Ist ser, vi* 
460, 663, 3rd sor. v. 410; CaUmy’H Acemmt, 
ii. 680 ; Ormo’s Life of Dr. John Oven, pp. 6t)7, 
613 ; Hastod’s Kent. i. 316.] W. A. 8. 

POLIDORI, JOHN WILLIAM (1705. 
1821), physician and author, was the son of 
Gaetano Polidori, teacher of Italian in Lon- 
don, who had been Allleri’s secretary, arul is 
known as the author of tales and (jdueational 
works and the translator of Milton and 
Lucan into Italian (1840 and IH-ll). He 
was bom in London on 7 Sept. 1705, and at 
the early ago of nineteen received the degree 
of M.D. from the university of Edinburgh, 
reading and pjiblisliing an able thesis cm 
nightmare, ‘Disputatio medica inaugural is 
de Oneirodynia,’ 1815. Early in the allow- 
ing year he obtained, through the recom- 
mendation of Sir Henry Halford, the po.st of 
physician and secretary to Lord Byron, then 
departing on his exile from England, They 
travelled together to Geneva, and Polidori 
continued in Byron’s suite during the great-er 
portion of his sojourn there; but his whim- 
sical and jealous temper, of which saveml 
instances are given in Moore’s biography of 
Byron, led to a dissolution of the engage- 
ment ere Byron quitted Switzerland. Poli- 
dori, nevertheless, proceeded to Milan, whore 
Byron found him * in very good society ; ’ 
hut he was soon expelled the city for quarrel- 
ling with an Austrian olhcor. Prom a letti^r 
of Byron’s to Murray, dated ,11 April 1B17, 
he appears to have returned to England from 


Venice in attendance upon the widow of the 
third Eurloft luiltord Iw'e umbo* .Nourn, Fun- 
OMRIOK, H«'con<l Eahi.]. vVh Byron entrusts 
liiui wit b e.onunissionsand rt't’ounneiulMhim to 
Murray, their ndntiotm cannot hav(‘ ))oonnl»- 
solutely unfriendly. Polidori had designed 
aHt)(‘.culal.ivtM*xptMlitlon ttj Brazil, but si'ttled 
in.st,ead as a ju'uctiMing physician in Norwich, 
whore he nuM. with little eucourageinent,an(l 
oveiitually returned to ls)ndon, and begun 
to study for the bar. lu April 18 lit he pub- 
lished in the ‘ New M«mthly Magazine,’ and 
also in pam]ddt't ftirm, tlie celehraliul story 
of ♦The Vumpyre,’ which he attributeil to 
’Byron. ’'I'he ascription was fict ititum. Byron 
luwl, in fact, in June 18 HI begun to write at 
Geinwa a story with Ihin title, in mnujatitm 
of Mrs. Slu'lley’s* Frnnheustein,’ hutdropjuni 
it hid’ore reucfiing the superstition which it 
was to havtulhuitruti'd, lie sent the IVag- 
inent to Murray upon the appeumnee of 
I’olhlori’H fuhricntion,antl it is inserted in his 
W'orks. He further proti'sled in a c-urelessly 
good-nuturetl dificlainu'r luhlreMaed to * Uali- 
gnaui’.s MoHsenger,’ 1 1 is name, nevert heless, 
gave Polidori’s product hm great celebrity 
upon the contimmt, wliere tlie ♦ Vum])ytar^ 
was hehl to Ixs quite the thing wdiich it be- 
hoved Byron to have written. It formed 
the groumhvorlt of MarschnePs opera, nn<l 
nearly half a volumi^ of Dunms’s ♦ Minnoirs* 
is oucupiml by an account of tin' representa- 
tion of a bVench play foumled npmi it. 
Politlori made a less Miiccessful e\periiiumt 
in his own umne with ‘ Erne^tuH Herclitohl, 
or the Modern tKilipus,’ another inehulra- 
nmtic. story puhlislnal in the suine ytvir, whitdi 
also witnessed tlie publication of*‘ Xinnaies, 
The Wreath,* and other poetuH. ♦’I’ln' ball 
of the Angels,’ a sacred poem, was pnhthdied 
anonymously in 1821, and riUHsmul with the 
autluVs naine after his diaith. lit' also 
wrote an ♦ Essay on Positivt* Pbamurt'/ IHIH, 
which was otmsurtnl for imnmralit yand mis- 
anthropv, anti orn* upon tlit' ]nmtHhmtmt t»f 
doatli ( iHBDovhich hinPllie Iminmr of In- 
sertion in the * Pampldi'tta^r.’ fn August 
1821 I’olidori, presstnl by a gaming th‘bt 



death was ndurma!, but tliertt is im tioubt u» 
to tlm real facts of tht' case. Ptilidori’s un- 
published diary is stattal by Mr, W, M. 
liosKetti to conlain stunc part umlars ttf sub- 
stantial interest. ♦ Dr. PtdttUiri/ says Mtel- 
win, ♦was a tall, hantisonn^ man/ with a 
marked Italian cast of count eimmaq which 
bore t]i<‘ inqircHH of f»rt>foutnl melnncholy ; a 
good uddiOSH ttud mora retiring than 
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forward in general society.’ There is a por- 
trait of him in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London^ One of his sisters married Gabriele 
Possetti [q. v.], and became the mother of 
Dante Gabriel and Christina Eossetti [q, v.] 

[W, M. Rossetti’s D. G. Eossetti, i. ; Moore’s 
Byron; Moore’s Diary, v.; Medwin’s Shelley; 
Williams’s Diary in Shelley’s Prose Works, ed. 
Porman, iv.; Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. vii. 
ix. X.] E. G. 

POLKEMMET, Loed {d. 1816), Scottish 
judge. [See Baillie, William.] 

POLLARD, SiBnUGH(^?.16C6), royalist, 
son of Sir Lewis Pollard, bart. (d. 1641), of 
King’s Nympton, Devonshire, and his wife ■ 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Henry Berkeley, 
was descended from Sir Lewis Pollard [q. v.j 
His great-grandfather, another Sir Lewis, was 
recorder of Exeter and serjeant-at-law ; his 
father, also Sir Lewis, was created a baronet 
on 31 May 1627. Hugh was a captain in the 
army before 1039, when he was engaged in 
raising troops in Devonshire for the expedition 
against the Scots. In the following year he 
was again serving under Conway against the 
Scots, and was probably present at the battle 
of Newburn on 28 Aug. On 19 Nov. he was 
returned to the Long parliament as member 
for Beeralston, Devonshire. In May and June 
1641 he was implicated in the royalists’ 'first 
army plot,’ was imprisoned in the Gatehouse, 
and expelled from the House of Commons. 
He was bailed before the end of June, and re- 
tired to Devonshire. Here he was apparently 
engaged in further royalist sschenies, and on 
26 Sept, was taken prisoner by some par- 
liamentary troopers, and carried to Molton 
(Borne late Oemrrenees in Shropshire and 
Bevonshirej 1641, p. 7). During the year 
he became baronet on his father’s death. 

Early in 1042 he set out for Holland to 
raise levies for the king’s service. On the 
voyage he fell in with the Providence, a king’s 
ship coming from Holland with arms and 
ammunition, and determined to return with 
it. They were pursued by some parliamentary 
ships, but Pollard escaped, and in August 
accompanied the Marquis of Hertford to the 
west to levy troops ; he was sergeant-major 
in Viscount Tvilmorey’s regiment (Peacock, 
p. 10). During the war he was mainly em- 
ployed with the army in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, and in 1646 was governor of Dart- 
mouth. Fairfax laid siege to the town in 
January 1646-0, and when summoned to 
surrender Pollard returned a defiant answer. 
A detachment of four hundred horse was sent 
under Major Ducroc from the king’s army at 
Torringtbn to defend the town, hut Pollard 
quarrelled with Ducroc, and the troops re- 


turned to Exeter. The next night (18 Jan.) 
Fairfax ordered an attack on the town. It 
was stormed, and Pollard was wounded in 
an attempt to escape across the harbour. 
He was taken prisoner, and kept in custody 
until May 1646. An erroneous report of 
his death has been frequently repeated (ib.') 
He then petitioned to compound for his de- 
linquency, and on submitting to his fine was 
released on bail. The sum was ultimately 
fixed at 518/. ; in 1663 it was paid, and the 
sequestration of his estates discharged. 

Pollard, though he stayed in England, 
remained a royalist at heart. It was only 
its rapid suppression that prevented him sup- 
porting Booth’s attempt in 1 658 by a rising 
in Devonshire. At the Restoration he was 
sworn of the privy council, appointed go- 
vernor of Guernsey and comptroller of the 
king’s household. He sat in parliament as 
member for Oallington, Cornwall, in 1660, 
and Devonshire in 1661. He received various 
grants from the king, including one of 5,000/. 
m 1666, as a reward for his services, and to 
clear him from pecuniary embarrassment in 
which they had involved him. He died on 
27 Nov. 1666, having married Bridget, daugh- 
ter of Edward de Vere, seventeenth earl of 
Oxford, and widow of Francis Norris, earl of 
Berkshire [q, v.] By her he left an only 
daughter, Margaret ; the baronetcy passed 
to his brother Amias, and on his death with- 
out issue in 1093 became extinct. 

[Cal. Stilt© Papers, Dorn, passim; Cals, of 
Committees for Compounding and Advance of 
Money; Cal. Clarendon State Papers; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 4th Rep. p,304; Eushworth’s Collections, 
iii.i. 265; Cai’te’s Original Letters,!. 187 ; Official 
Rotiirns of Members of Parliament; Journal; 
of Lords and Commons ; Clarendon’s Eebellions 
Sprigge’s Anglia Eediviva ; May’s Long Pari, pp, 
96, 98, 99 ; Lloyd’s Memoirs, p. 648 ; Pepys’s 
Diary, od, Braybrooke, iii.,348 ; Evelyn’s Dhiry, 
ed. Bray, i. 370, ii. 19, 862, iv. 154; Maseres’a 
Tracts, i. 29 ; Markham’s Fairfax, pp. 260-1 ; 
Aikin’s Court of Charles I, ii. 150, 1 66; Masson’s 
Milton, psssim ; Chostor’sWestm, Abbey Register ; 
Prince’s ‘Worthies of Devon, pp. 494-5; Moore’s 
Devon, p. 86; Burke’s Extinct Baronetage; Gar- 
diner’s Hist, of England.] A. F. P. 

POLLARD, Sib JOHN (<2. 1567), speaker 
of the House of Commons, was second son of 
Walter Pollard of Plymouth, by Avict^, 
daughter of Richard Pollard of Way, Devon- 
shire. The pedigree of the Polhxrd family is 
very complicated, as the family was wide- 
spread in the west of England, and other 
branches are found in the fourteenth century 
in Yorkshire, Essex, and other counties ; the 
main branch was seated at Way, and Sir 
Lewis Pollard [q. v.], the judge, was a col- 
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lateral rolatiou of Sir John* John Polliinl 
may havo been the Pollard who, witlioat 
Christian name, is niontioned as (uiterinf^ at 
the Middle 'romple on a dune 1515; but it 
may be that this entry is that of ^a^Wl8 
l»ollard, son of Sir Hugh Pollard and grand- 
son of Sir Lewis Pollard the j U(lg«^. d ohn wa8 
appointed antuinn read<irof the M iddle Tem- 
ple in 1535, and became serj(^ant-at-law in 
1547. After 1545 he received, pos8ihly 
through the iutlueuce of a relative, Uichard 
Pollard, who had taken part in the suppres- 
sion of the monasteries, a grant of t.h<^ manor 
of Nuneham Courtney, wluu’e he afterwards 
lived. He was relieved by ])atent of iil (let. 
1550 from hifl olhee of serjeant-at.-law, in 
order to become vice-president of the council 
for the Welsh niartihcH,^ He miA <dect(‘d 
member for Oxfordshire in the parlianmutH 
of 1558 and 1554, and for Wiltshire in that 
of 1565. He seems to have bemi knighttHl 
on ^ Oct. 1558, although hi^ is deHcribc*d as 
merely armigor in the returns of 1554 and 
1555. lie was chosen spiMiker of t he House of 
Commons in 1558, and held the otlic.o till the 
close of the parliament of 1555. He was <1<^- 
scribed as ^excellent in the laws of this realind 
He died in August 1557, and was huned on 
26 Aug. Ido maitied Mary, daughter of Ri- 
chard Gray of London, but left no issue. His 
estates passed in groat part to lu« brother 
Anthony, after the death of his nvi<1ow. The 
inquisition post mortem is numbered 4 and 
5 Phil, and Mary, No. 189. Ilia will was 
proved in the probate court of London, P.P.C, 
37, Wrastloy, on 18 Get. 1557, 

[The late Mr, Winslow Jones made cxtenmvn 
researches into tho history of the Pollard family, 
and plrtcod his materials at tho diNposal of the 
present writer. See also Letters and PajH^rs 
of Honry VllI, vlii. 67» 140, 812; Manning’s 
Speakers of the Houhc of Commons ; Muchyn’s 
Diary (Camd Soc.),pp, M8, 885; Dixoifs Hist. of 
the Church of Jtugland, passim.] W. A. J. A. 

POLLABD, LEONARD (d 1559), di- 
vine, was a native of Nottiughamshiro, and 
graduated B.A, at Cambridge in 1548-1, 
lie was admitted a fellow of Ihitorhousn 
on 2 March 1546, and proceeded M.A. in 
1547. In Juno 1549 he was an ojiponont 
in a public disputation on the doctrine that 
the Lord’s supper is no oblation or HaerPhse, 
but merely a remombranco of Christ’s death. 
After he had graduated D.D. he became 
prebendary of Worcester on 11 Bopt. 1551. 
On 6 Nov. 1558 he preached at St. Mi- 
chael’s, Cambridge, on purgatory, He was 
then in receipt of an annual pension of 80^. 
as incumbent of the dissolved chantry of 
Little St. Mary’s, Cambridge, On 2*8 I)e<t. 
1653 he became prebendary of Peterborough, 


M 
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rv.Migniug on 80,1 uno 1555, In 1551 ho was 
admiltod a follow of St, .luhns Collngn,, 
Canilu'idgc*. Ih* whh rnctot* (jf Ripph% Wor- 
wstorMhiro, and in 1555 bta'iimo <*hnplaiu to 
tlu^ hisliop of Wor<*oHtor, lih’hnrd Palo tw 
Pat<\M|q,v. I ILnlor iriHdirnntlou Pollard wrntn 
fivt* MormouH, hogiuning * (^)nsyd<‘ring wdtli 
niysoRV which ho diHlicutod to bin bishop, 
Tfmy won^ pritito<l in Lotnhm by Rhhard 
Juggn and (’awtsah an woU uh by William 
(Irillith, in 1558, having hvnn HHinUioiuMl by 
Bonnnr on I July 1555, A copy is in ilm 
Uritish Musoum. Ho diod bfdbro March 
1555. 

((Joopor’H APunm* (’antabr. i. 127.548; Atmis’H 
Typogr. Aniiij. cd Hcrlan't, pp. 715, IThH; 
Navn'H Fasti, it. 51H, ili, SO; Paktu'^s History 
of Ht. John’s Oollngo. nd. Mayor, i. 2H(}, it. PHI ; 
Htrvpo’M Mointtrialn, in, i. HI, and tJfo 
Orunmar, p. 2{M); TnmmPs Bild. Urit.) M. H. 

POLLARD, Sin LEWIS d inhf 1548), 
udgCjhmmidtout 1 195, was ratn of RotM»rt Pol- 
ard of Uuborongh, in*ar Torrington, Ih'von, 
and a kiusinau of Sir John Pollard |q. v. ], 
Hpoakorof tho Hottsoof (NnuntonM, Lowis wan 
called tt> thi^ bar froni tho Mitidb* Tmupln, 
whore ho wuH voadoriu 1508; In 1505 In^wum 
mudo Hoi*jonnt“at-lnw, an<l *m 9 July 1507 
king’s Horjiuuit, nn appoint mont whn*h was 
conlirmtsf un tho aoctsssion t>f ILutry VHL 
From this tiino ho iVtajiiontly sorvod tm tlm 
commission for tlMMS'iict' in (-tumwatll, Dovon^ 
Dorset, Soniorsot, if atnpsltiro, and WiltHhiro, 
was just ICO ttfassiv.o fi»r tho Oxford circuit in 
1500‘, anti fttr t 1 m* \vt*st4wn circuit from 151 1 to 
1514, wlicn ho was appointed juHtii»o of com- 
mon nlons ami kuighttai, He retinal fnau tho 
hcndi after bobruary 152<i,ninl dio<l in 15 JO. 

* His knowloflgo in tho laws and other com- 
mondablo virtues, togothtw witli a anunorous 
isHUo, rombwod him famtutH ahovo most of 
hiHUgmuniratik’lPiUNtoc, UWt/tfMu/JlhmNf 
n. 498). Hit marrioil Agtios, iinughtt*r of 
Thmims ILaxt of Kingston, nour Tot nos, 
|)«von,and had oloven sons am! tdovoti itaugh- 
tors, Hf th(i sons m* loss than ftnir worn 
kuightod, Sir Hugh, Sir John, Sir Richard, 
and Sir Hc<irgo. Sir Hugit was grout *gri*Ht- 
grandfather of Sir Hugh Pollanl (q. y.j; Sir 
lUrdiard was fat horof Sir John Pollanl ( ryJH- 
1575)» must bn dist inguishod fnun Sir 
Jolm,Hpimkor of tho Housoof Homimms; thu 
former was knightod hy tho Earl i>r Warwh»k 
on 10 Nov. 1549, sat in parliaincntns nnu«hi*r 
for Harnstaphs 1558- 4, Kxotor in 1555, and 
(immpound, 15H2, atnl ditsl in 1575, hsiving 
no issuo. Kir Lowis’s stm <5Mtrgot»wod hi« 
knight hood t Iuh Hurvicon in dnfumm of Btm- 
lognu in 1518 4b 

j Litters and Papers of IToury Vllf, jmsHim ; 
Dugilale’s Oh mu. Ker. pp, 77, 79; Fais*^» Liveu 
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of the Judges, v, 227-8 ; Visitation of Devon 
(Harl.Soc.) ; Prince’sWorthiosof Devon, pp. 492-* 
495; Pole’s Deseription of Devon, and Moore’s 
Hist, of Devon, passim ; Burke s Extinct Baro- 
notjigo; Strype’s Works, Index.] A. E. P. 

POLLAJaD, HOBERT (1756-1838), de- 
signer and engraver, born at Newcastle-on- 
Tvne in 1766, vras articled to a silversmith 
there, and subsequently became a pupil of 
Richard Wilson, R.A, For a time he prac- 
tised as a landscape and marine painter, but 
about 1782 he established himself in Spa 
Fields, London, as an engraver and print- 
seller, and during the next ten years pro- 
duced a large number of plates, executed in a 
peculiar mixed style, composed of line, etch- 
ing, and aquatint, some of them from his 
own designs, and others after popular artists 
of his time. To the former category belong 
^ Lieutenant Moody rescuing a Prisoner,’ 

1786, ^ Adventure of Lady Harriet Ackland,’ 
1784, ‘Edwin and Angelina,’ 1786, ‘The 
Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green,’ and eight 
plates of shipping. The latter class includes 
‘ Wreck of the Grosvenor East Indiaman ’ 
1784, ‘ Wreck of the Halsewell East India- 
man,’ 1786, ‘ Margaret Nicholson’s attempt to 
murder George III,’ 1786, and two plates 
illustrating the restoration of a young man 
to life by Doctors Lettsom and Plawes, 

1787, all after R. Smirke, R.A. ; ‘ Trial of 
Warren Hastings,’ 1789, ‘ Thanksgiving Day 
in St. Paul’s,’ 1789, and views of Blooms- 
bury, Hanover, Grosvenor, and Qxieen 
squares, London, all after E. Dayes; ‘Wreck 
of the Centaur ’ and ‘ Preservation of Cap- 
tain Inglefield after the Wreck ’ (a pair), 
after R. Dodd, 1783 ; ‘ Leonora,’ after J. R. 
Smith, 1786; and others after Cosway, Gil- 
pin, Stothard, Wheatley, &c. Many of 
these plates were finished in aquatint by 
Francis Jukes [q.v.1 In 1788 I^ollard was 
elected a fellow, and in the following year a 
director, of the Incorporated Society of Ar- 
tists, which became extinct in 1791 ; in 
October 1836, as the last surviving member, 
he placed the charter, books, and papers of 
that body in the custody of the Royal Aca- 
demy. The latter part of Pollard’s life was 
spent in poverty and obscurity, and he died 
on 23 May 1838. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Nagler’s Kiinsfc- 
ler-Lexicon; information from E. A. Eaton, 
esq,] F. M. O’D. 

POLLARD, WILLIAM (1828-1898), 
quaker, born on 10 June 1828, was ninth child 
of James and Susanna Pollard of Horsham, 
Sussex, where the family had been settled 
for several generations. After attending 
the Friends’ school, Croydon, Pollard pro- 


ceeded to the Flounders Training College 
at Ackworth, Yorkshire. From 1863 he 
■was a teacher at Ackworth school. For 
the use of his pupils he wrote a ‘ Reading 
Book,’ 1865, a ‘Poetical Reader,’ 1872, and 
‘ Choice Readings,’ From 1866 to 1872 ho 
was in the employ of Francis Frith, the 
well-known photographer at Reigate. 

From 1872 to 1891 he was secretary and 
lecturer to the Manchester Peace and Arbi- 
tration Society, and lived at Sale, Cheshire, 
During this period he wrote articles for the 
‘ Manchester Examiner.’ In the winter of 
1891 he became co-editor with W. E. Turner 
of the ‘ British Friend,’ a monthly periodical 
first published at Glasgow in 1843. 

Pollard was a successful minister among 
the Friends from 1866, and was an able ex- 
ponent of the fundamental princmles of 
quakerism in its quietist phase. A ‘ Reason- 
able Faith, by Three Friends ’ (W. Pollard, 
Francis Frith, and W. E. Turner), London, 
1884 and 1886, was well received, though it 
met with some opposition from the more 
evangelical section of the society. His other 
works were : ' Old-fashioned Quakerism ; its 
Origin, Results, and Future. Four Lectures/ 
London, 1887 ; the first lecture, on ‘ Primitive 
Christianity,’ was reissued in ‘ Religious 
Systems of the World,’ London, 1890. His 
‘ Primitive Christianity revived ’ and* ‘ Con- 
gregational Worship ’were contributed to the 
‘ Old Banner ' series of quaker tracts, London, 
1864-1866. 

Pollard died on 26 Sept. 1893, and was 
buried in the Friends’ bunal-^ound at Ash- 
ton-on-Mersey, Manchester. His wife, Lucy 
Binns of Sunderland, whom he married in 
1864, survived him with five sons and three 
daughters. 

[Eccles and Patricroft Journal, September 
1893; Annual Monitor, 1894, and private in- 
formation.] 0. F. S. 

POLLARD-URQUHART, WILLIAM 
(1815-1871), miscellaneous writer, eldest 
child of William Dutton Pollard (1789- 
1839), of Kinturk, Castlepollard, co. West- 
meath, by his second wife, Louisa Anne, 
eldest daughter of Admiral Sir Thomas Pa- 
kenham, was born at Kinturk on 19 June 
1815. He was educated at Harrow and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, graduating B. A. 
as eighteenth wrangler in 1838, and M. A. in 
1843. He kept his terms at the InnerTemple, 
but was never called to the bar. In 1840 
he was gazetted high sheriff of Westmeath, 
and in 1846, on his marriage, took by royal 
license the additional name of Urquhart. He 
sat in parliament for Westmeath as a liberal 
, from 1852 to 1857, and from 1859 to his death. 
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Ilodiofl at; 10 Unmswick 'rcn'iiac, 

on 1 .Tnno 1H71. He iniirrii'U, mi -’ll A ii;;'. 
184(), Mary IshIk'Hii, only iliuin'liter "I wil- 
liam Uviiulmrt of Oniifi’moii dartUo Abcr- 
(loMisliire. 'riiosiiomul son, l''ranms ImIwiu'iI 
Koinnlus Pollanl Unjuliart. (A. IH IS), l.i|ranio 
a major iu llio royal Uorso artillory io lHS(a 
rollard-Urquharfc waH \\u\ mi1ht»r ol : 

1. ‘Agricultural Distross ami its 
Aberdeen, 1850. 2. ‘ blssayn on Sul)ieets ol 
rolitical i<leonoiny,’ 1850. Jb ‘I'lio SuljHt.i- 
tiition of Direct ‘for Indirect Taxation ne« 
cciBsary tocarryoiit tilio Policy ol Iri'o Irado, 
1851. 4. ‘ Lilb and Times of Pranc.isco 

Bforssa, Dukt', of Milan/ K<linbnrf^h, 185:2, 

3 -vola. (adverHely criticlsiMl by t he ‘ Atl»<- 
nteum’). 5. ‘A slnirt A<*eount<)fthe Prusniaii 
Jaxnd CrcMlit; OompanioH,xvitli Su| 4 '«’estlonM for 
the Formation of a Lund (lr(Hlitd'oni|in.ny in 
Ircdand/ Dublin, 185.T (>. ‘ 'fho (Invnmcy 

Question and the Bank Charter Committees 
of 1B57 and 1B58 rovimved. Jly an M-lb, 
1800. 7. ‘ Dialogues on 'raxation, local and 
imperial,’ 1807. 

[Burke’s Landed 0 entry, 1880,ii, 1H70 ; Ann. 
Bogister, 187Lp.l64; lUuatrated Lorn inn N(Hvh, 
1871, Iviii. 679.] <>* C. IL 

POLLBXFBN, Sm IIKNIIY (lOPriP. 
1691), judge, born about 1002, was eldest, 
son of ‘Andrew Polloxlcn, a member of an 
ancient family settled at Hherfurd in 
BevonsHre. lie was bred to the law,^culh‘d 
to the bar at the Tuner Tiuuple in 1058, and 
became a bonchorof his inn in 1074. Hi.s 
practice was soon extemHive ; known as a 
prominent whig, ho appeared frinpumtly for 
the defence in state trials. During the reigns 
of Charles H anti James II he was counHid 
for Lord Arundel of Wurdour on the trial of 
the *Five Popish Lords’ in U)8(), for (Jol- 
ledge in 1681, for l^itsiharris in the Huine 
year, for William Sacheverell in 1684, \\)v 
the corporation of London iu didemm of its 
charter in 1682 (’Bvbnfi’, folio ed. 1,582, 
688, gives Pollexltm’s argiiinont. in this case 
as communicated by himself), and for Handyg 
when sued for infringing the nu)no])oly of 
the East India Company in 1684. H<,» had 
earned the reputation of being an antagonist 
of the court and crown, Oonsoqutmily his 
appearance as prosecutor for the crown, on tho 
nomination of Chief-justice Jedreys, against 
Monmouth’s followers, and particularly Lady 
Alice Lisle, in 1685 at the assizes in the west, 
caused somesntprise and gained him much un- 
popularity. The fact is ]jrobahly explained by 
his being leader of the circuit, and he merely 
laid the evidence before the court (State 
Tric/ls, xi. 316). In June 1688 ho was em- 
ployed in his accustomed kind of practice 


whon, willi Soimn’M, bn* wboNo iif!;dfannco be 
si ipu lull'd, bo d«‘ftMtdi‘d tin* si'vt'U bishops 
xii.370). Ujion t Im KoNtdulion lu'wnswMl 
known to lio an adbrn'nl of tbo Prinoi* of 
Orange, atnl to ludd tbo opinion that tln^ 
tbrono was loft vnrmtl. by tho Into king (moo 
S ponkor Onslow V mUo to ilnuNor, od. l82.'l, 
iii.aU ; and ( ‘i.un’.NnoN, Jh'trru, I I Dit. 1688), 
llo w’HH HoiMualingly among tijoso tmimnonod 
by tho poors t»t adv i'-o tbotn in t bo omorgonev, 
and also sat fi>r Mvotor iti tho {tnivontiou 
parliamont. In Koluntary D»8ii was 
knight oil and appf>int od ut tornoy-jjfonoval, 
ami on 4 May promoloit to bo ohnd jnstion 
of tbo ooinmon pious. Am a jndgo ho does 
not. nt>poar to liavo itmronsod his famo, Hia 
roports, wbiob bt*<-'in in lt>7Dnnd won* pns- 
tliumounly pnbliidu’d, aro inforior; ami Bur- 
(fob c'tl. i. ItHt, 8\o, ii. 209) do.Morlbort 
him at tin* bar n.a‘nn honoitt ami lournod, 
but. porplovod Inwyor,’ 'fho tndy public 
ovont wbiob iMOonnootod with bin jnilgoMliip 
is liis boing summonotlin Juin* 1689 1 adorn 
tho Ibm.st' of Lordo for ox polling t ho Dnk<^ 
of (Irafton frtun tlio troinmrv oillo«' of tln» 
comimm pions grantod to him bv tbo onovn, 
On 15 Juno l69l bo burst n libaatvossol, 
(liod short Iv aftorwardi nt bi-s bmist* in Lin- 
ladn’s Inn h'iobls, mid was bnriod in Wood- 
bury oh u rob in Dovon’ibir»». 'fwo ongravisl 
portraits l»y W. Kldor and *L Savage urn 
I moationotl by Ib'omloy, 

I Knsss .hidg, 0 M of Dngland { Stato Trials, vols, 
vii xii.; Norths Livos, p* 214; LuttroU’s 
Diary, i. 496 545, ii, 297, 251 ; DhirHiulon Dor- 
rrspondanoc', ii, 247 ; I’riuoit'H \V»irllu<<H, n, 527.1 
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FOLLKXKIW, Mnm (Jt. t697b tnof- 
clumt and oonnomlo wo'itor, of tlm parish ot 
Ht. Hlophons, Wnlbrook, Ltnidon, was b»irn 
about 16.4.8. A immibin* of tbo oominitton 
of trado and jdantations in IB7«5» and of tho 
hoard of traoo from 1696 to I7D5, b<^ ovor- 
cisod inueli inditotuns Uo took part in tbo 
agitation for witlnlrawing tho privib*goHof 
the old Hast Imlia Company, and ostalilish- 
ing a now tnmipanv on a niititimd liasis, lu 
I6{t7 ho pnblifihoii *A DLooitrso of 'IVado, 
Coyn, and Dnpor (’rodit, ami t»f ways and 
moans to giun and rotain rudios, To‘ wbiob 
isiiddi'dtho Argnmont of a Loarnod Counsol 
[Sirllimry Polloxfonj up«mnnAotion of tho 
Oasn brought bv tlto blnst tmliii (’oinpany 
against. Mr, Sand} y js, an I nt t^rlopi*r/ 1 auidon, 
Kvo. In this important pumpbfot Dolh*xfon 
tmitH labour as tbo solo stmreo of woadtb, 
and points out that national wonltb dtqamds 
on tho proportion botwoon * tltoso that tloptuid 
to havtitlioir ritdms atul noeoHsurios frotu Urn 
sweat and labour of others/ and * tbose that 
! labour to provide those tlungn ’ (p, 44), Likt» 
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all freo traders of the seventeenth century, 
he was equally opposed to monopoly and to 
* leavinpf trade to take its own course,’ but 
favourable to the state rejjulation of industry 
and commerce. His main object, however, 
■was to attack the East India Company, and 
to urge the claims of the private traders, 
lie discusses at length the * interlopers,’ par- 
ticularly Captain Thomas Sandys, to whose 
enterprises he, together with other merchants, 
probably contributed, so that a test case might 
he submitted to the courts. When the 
company employed Charles Eavenant to 
write ‘ An Essay on the East India Trade,’ 
Poll exfen replied to him in ^ England and 
East India inconsistent in their Manufac- 
tures,’ «&c., London, 1697, 8vo. A reply to 
this was published, with the title * Some 
Tleflections on a Pamphlet, intituled Eng- 
land and East India,’ &c., London, 1696 (.sue), 
8vo. Pollexfen married, on 10 May 1670, 
at St. Mary Undershaft, Mary, daughter of 
Sir John Lawrence. 

[HarleianSoc.Publ.xxtii. 178; CM. of Colonial 
State Papers (America and West Indies), 1675, 
p. 498 ; Macpliorson’s Annals of Commerce, ii. 
693 ; McCulloch’s Literature of Political Economy, 
p. 182; Roschor’s Political Economy, transl. hy 
Lalor, i. 70; Cunningham’s Gro-vvth of English 
Industry and Commerce, ii. 126, 130, 154, 160.] 

W. A. S. H. 

POLLOCK, Sm DAVID (1780-1847), 
judge, eldest son ofDavid Pollock, saddler, of 
Charing Cross, by Sarah ITomera, daughter of 
Richard Parsons of London, receiver-general 
of customs, was of Scottish extraction, his 
grandfather, John Pollock, having been a 
native of Tweedmouth. Sir George Pollock 
“q. V.] and Sir Jonathan Fredericlc Pollock 
q, V.’ were his brothers. He was born in 
London on 2 Sept. 1780, and was educated 
at St. Paul’s School and the university of 
Edinburgh, hut did not. graduate. On 28 J an. 
1803 he was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple. Pollock practised as a special pleader 
on the home circuit, at the Kent sessions, and 
in the insolvent debtors’ court. He took silk 
in Hilary vacation 1833, was appointed re- 
corder of Maidstone in 1838, and commissioner 
of the insolvent debtors’ court in 1842. 

By patent of 2 Sept. 1846^ he was created 
a knight of the United Kingdom on suc- 
ceeding Sir Henry Roper as chief justice 
of the supreme court of Bombay, where he 
was sworn in on 8 Nov. following, and died 
of liver complaint on 22 May 1847. His 
remains wore interred in Bombay cathedral. 

Pollock married, on 12 Dec. 1807, Elizabeth 
Gore, daughter of John Atkinson, by whom 
he had issue seven sons and a daughter. 
Lady Pollock died on 16 April 1841, 


[Foster’s Baronotage; Law .List; Times, 

5 8opt. 1846, 22 July 1847; Loudon Gazette, 

4 Sept. 1846 ; Gent. Mag. 1846 pt. ii. pp. 193, 
417, 1847 pt. ii. p. 432; Ann. Rog. 1846 Chron. 
App. p. 322, 1847 Chron. App. p. 223 ; Bombay 
Times (bi-monthly edit.), November 1846 and 
May 1847.] J. M.R. 

POLLOCK, SiE GEORGE (1786-1872), 
baronet, field-marshal, youngest son ofDavid 
Pollock of Charing Cross, London, saddler to 
George III, was born on 4 June 1786. He 
was educated with his brother, Jonathan 
Frederick [q. v.], afterwards lord chief baron, 
at a school at Vaiixhall, and entered the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, where a few 
candidates of the East India Company artil- 
lery and engineers were received. Pollock 
quitted Woolwich in the summer of 1803. 
Although he had passed for the engineers, he 
elected to serve in the artillery, and sailed for 
India in September on board the Tigris. He 
was commissioned lieutenant fireworker on 
14 Dec. 1808, and after his arrival at Dumdum 
was promoted lieutenant on 19 April 1804. 
In August he moved to Oawnpore, to join the 
army in the field, under Lake, against JEIolkar. 
From Cawnpore he went to Agi’a, where the 
remnants of Colonel Morison’s brigade were 
straggling in after a disastrous rout. He 
finally joined his company of artillery at Ma- 
thura; but, as Holkar advanced with ninety 
thousand men, the British forces fell hack on 
Agra, and Pollock with them. On 1 Oct. 
Lake marched to meet HoUtar, who evaded 
him and moved on Delhi. Pollock joined 
Marmaduke Brown’s battery of 6-poiinderB, 
under General Fraser, who left Delhi, after 
Holkar had been compelled to abandon his 
efforts to besiege it, on 6 Nov. with six thou- 
sand men, to watch the Maratha infantry. 
On 12 Nov. he came up with the enemy near 
the fort of Dig, and the following day the bat tie 
of Dig was fought, in which the battery to 
which Pollock belonged played an important 
part. The battle was a very severe one, and 
the issue was for some time doubtful* Fraser 
was wounded, and Morison assumed com- 
mand. Eventually the Mardthas were de- 
feated, and the remnant of Holkar’s army took 
refuge in the fort of On 2 Dec. Lake 
united his forces before Dig, and on the 17 bh 
fire was opened. Pollock served in the mortar- 
battery, and on the night of 23 Dec. 1804 the 
assault was made and the outworks captured, 
The next morning Pollock was detailed with 
his guns to destroy the gates of the citadel. 
As Pollock, with the brigade major, was re- 
connoitring the same evening, he discovered 
that the enemy had evacuated the place, and 
on Ohristmas-day Lake occupied Dig. Before 
Bharatpiir, to which Lake laid siege on 4 J an. 
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1 805, Pollock \va« apiiii in the inortar-bal t ory, 
and did f^ood work. After four asMfUilt.s were 
repukod, tlio Hiej^e was conv(n'tod into a 
blockade; but on. 2 April, when hake <^otu- 
pletely defeated Holkar in the fitdd, tln^ rajah 
of Bharatpur, dreading the renewal of tlu^ 
siege, hastened to conclude peace. Pollock 
was promoted captain-lieutenant on 17 Sept. 

1806. 

Lake moved to Jailor on the Chambal, and 
Pollock went with his battery to iVlanibad. 
In August Lake gave Pollock tlu^ command 
of the artillery of a field force, under (k)lonel 
Ball, ordered for the pursuit of 1 1 olkar. 1 iy 
.December, Holkar, a helpless fugil.ive, suocl 
for peace, and Pollock was stationed with his 
battery at Mirat, until he was a^jpointcid 
quartermaster to a battalion of artillery at 
Dumdum. Later he was made ad jut-antand 
quartermaster of the field artillery at Ca\yn- 
pore ; he remained there until his promotion 
to captain on I March 1812, wluui was 
ordered to Dumdum, lie was in command 
of the artillery at Fathgarh in 1818. Shortly 
afterwards the offer of hia services to serve 
in Nipal was accepted, ami in Jiinuary 1814 
hejoined Major-general John Sullivan W ood’s 
division at Jeitpur, with reinforcements of 
two companies of artillery. Finding himself 
senior oliicer of artillery, he took (vunmand 
of that arm in the division. On tlie conidu- 
sion of hostilities Pollock returned to Dum- 
dum, and in 1816 was ^iveu the anpoint- 
ment of brigade-major of the Bengal artil- 
lery. For some years he remained in can- 
tonments. He was promoted brevet-majt)r 
on 12 Aug. 1819, and regimental major 'on 
4 May 1820. 

In 1820 he was appointed assistant adju- 
tant-general of artillery, a post which* he 
held until his promotion to a regimental 
lieutenant-colonelcy on 1 May 1824. In 
1824 the first Burmese war began, and l*ol- 
lock, ordered to the front, arrived at the scat 
of war after the capture of Itangoon. He 
did much good work in organising the artil- 
lery and completing the equipment, lu 
February 182B be aocompa.iiett the com- 
mander-in-chief in his advance on Promo, 
moving by water up the Irrawaddy, with 
hia detachment or artillery and guns, 
Prome was entered on 26 April. He took 
art in the operations near Prome in Novem- 
er and December, commanding the artillery 
of General Willoughby Cotton’s division in 
the march and capture of Mallown. He 
was specially mentioned in despatches 
for the prominent part he had taken in 
the bombardment of Mallown. On 25 Jan. 
1826 the army marched on Ava, and came 
upon the enemy between Yebbay and 


Pugahm on Kch. Tlu* Burtnosi^ worn <le* 
huiU'd, and Pagahin Mow, with nil its storos, 
ordiunnn^, and anununiti(»n,foll to thn HiMtislu 
Pollock look his full Hlmro in the <lavV pro- 
cmlingH, In which tluMirt.il lory again took 
the most, proininont- pari. On ItJ FO), 
thc< march on Ava was rcsnnuul, and the 
force arrived at ^hln<^abu, sonu^ forty- 
live miles from Ava, on the 22nd. IlcVo 
the treaty of peae,e was signed. On 
H March tlie army left Yandalui. Pollock’s 
services in tins campaign wer*^ s])e(ualiy 
acknowl(Klg<Hl by the govi'rnor-gemu'al in 
cmmcil, and he was madi^ a O.H. On his 
return to Oaleutta his health was so much 
shaken by the hatalsliijm of the campaign 
that ho riHunvi'd sick leave to proce(»d to 
Furope early in 1H27. was promotial 
brevetHudonol in the eonnauiy’s stirvlce on 
IDec. lH2d. 

He V(4.uriu?d t.o India in 188(1, and was 
posted to the command of a battalion of 
artillery at Oawnpore. lie was ju’omottal 
regimental colonel and colomd-eonimnndant 
of the Bengal artillery on .8 March 1885, In 
1888 he was appoints! brigaelier-gciuunl with 
a divisional command at Ihimlptir. From 
Diinapnr Inj was transferred to the tumunand 
of th(% Agra ilistrie.t. On 28 ,^unt^ iH.'kS he 
was prornotiul major-gem'ral. 

^ In November IHII the disaslrouH rising at 
Kabul took place. It was folh»vved in January 
by the annihilation of the British army in 
the Rhyher pass [Ht*e Bhyoon, WihoUM; 
MAONAcmTKN, Hik \Viua\M Hav]. Troops 
weni gradually colk'etetl at Peshawar, and 
l^oUoclc was^ selected in January 1812 to 
command, with noUtical powers, tlie expe- 
dition for the ndief of Sale and his t.roops 
at Jalalabad. Pollotdi reached Peshawar on 
5 Feb. lAir two months he remained t hens 
waiting for reinforcements and organisinghis 
column. Much siekness prevaibslamongthe 
native troops, and nearly t wo thousnnd nn*u 
were in hospital. Tier nat ivt% troops were 
also somewliat demoraltsish 1 1 rg»»nt. ns Pol- 
lock understood tlm imwi of Juldbihad t o he, 
he preferred to face host ile (triticisin on his 
delay to risking anything at stick a crtsiH. 
On *81 March hti adVaneed witli his column 
to Jamrud.^ Uc had reduceil his army bag- 
gage to a minimum, and was himsidf content 
to share a tent witli two officers of his stall. 
Ho had conciliated his Hikh allicH, and in- 
spired his own native troops with some con- 
Menco. On 6 April he advanced to the 
mouth of the pass* where the emnny had made 
a formidable barrier in the valley, had taken 
up strong positions, and had eriuitiHl naloubts 
on the high ground to tln^ right and hdY of 
the pass, Pollock had made all his arrange- 
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merits beforehand with care, and had per- 
sonally ascertained that each commander 
was acquainted with the dispositions. He 
directed columns, under Lieutenant-colonel 
Taylor and Major Anderson, to crown the 
heights on the right of the pass, while simi- 
lar columns, under Lieutenant-colonel Mose- 
ley and Major Huish, wei‘e to crown the 
hills on the left. Artillery and the infantry 
of the advanced guard were drawn up op- 
posite the pass, and the whole of the 
cavalry placed so that any attack from 
the low hills on the right might be frus- 
trated. The heights on each side were 
scaled and crowned, in spite of a deter- 
mined opposition from the hardy moun- 
taineers. On finding their position turned, 
the barrier at the mouth of the pass was 
abandoned, as well as the redoubts on the 
heights, and Pollock’s main body commenced 
the destruction of the barrier. The flank 
columns now descended, and attacked the 
enemy, drawn up in dense masses, who, in 
spite of a vigorous defence, were compelled 
to retreat; and Pollock pushed on to Ali 
Masjid, some five miles within the pass. 
Ali Masjid had been evacuated, and was 
at once occupied by the British force. 
Detained during 6 April at Ali Masjid by 
finding the Sikhs had not completed the ar- 
rangements for guarding the road to Pesha- 
war, Pollock marched on the 7th to G-hari 
Lala Beg, meeting with trifling opposition 
on the road, and pushed on to Lanaikhana. 
Thence he advanced to Daka, and emerged 
on the other side of the pass. He formed a 
camp near Lalpura, where Saadut Khan made 
an effort to oppose him, but was driven off, 
and on the 16th Pollock arrived at Jalala- 
bad, the band of the 18th regiment marching 
out to play the releasing force into the town. 
Sale had sallied out on 7 April, and with 
eighteen hundred men had completely de- 
feated Akbar Khan, whose force was six 
thousand strong, with heavy loss, capturing 
his guns and burning liis camp. 

Lord Auckland had been relieved by Lord 
Ellenborougli as governor-general at the end 
of Februaiy 1842, and on 16 March Ellen- 
boro ugh addressed a spirited letter to the com- 
mander-in-chief in India, advocating not only 
the relief of the troops at Jalalabad, Ghazni, 
Kalat-i-Ghilzai, and Kandahar, but the ad- 
vantage of striking a decisive blow at the 
Afghans, and possibly reoccupying Kabul, 
and recovering the British captives, before 
withdrawing from the country. Unfortu- 
nately the news of Sale’s victory at Jalala- 
bad, and of the forcing of the Khaibar and 
arrival at Jalalabad of Pollock, was more 
than counterbalanced in Lord Ellenborough’s 
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eyes by the news of the capitulation of 
Ghazni by Colonel Palmer, after holding 
out for four months, and of Brigadier- 
general England’s repulse on 28 March at 
llaikalzai, and he induced both Pollock at 
Jalalabad and Nott at Kandahar to make 
arrangements for the withdrawal of all 
British troops from Afghanistan. Fortu- 
nately neither Pollock nor Nott feared re- 
sponsibility, and both were of an opinion 
that an advance on Kabul must be made 
before withdrawing from the country. Pol- 
lock at once communicated with Sott, re- 
questing him on no account to retire until 
he should hear again from him. In the 
meantime Pollock remonstrated strongly 
against the policy of the governor-general, 
and pointed out the necessity of advancing, 
if only to recover the captives, while at 
that season it was highly advantageous for 
the health of the troops to move to a hotter 
climate rather than retire with insufficient 
carriage through the pass to Peshawar. He 
further assumed that the instruction left 
him discretionary powers. Having received 
further orders from the governor-general that, 
on account of the health of the troops, they 
would not be withdra^vn from Afghanistan 
until October or November, Pollock re- 
mained at Jalalabad negotiating with Akbar 
Khan for the release of the captives, but 
making preparations for an advance on 
Kabul, On 2 Aug. Captains Troup and 
George Lawrence arrived from Kabul, de- 
puted by Akbar Khan to conclude negotia- 
tions, but they were obliged to return to 
captivity, as Pollock would not agree to re- 
tire. In July Lord Ellenborough decided 
to leave the responsibility of an advance on 
Kabul, or as he put it, a withdrawal by 
way of Kabul, to the discretion of Pollock 
and Nott, directing Pollock to combine his 
movements with those of Nott, should 
he decide to adopt the line of retirement 
by Ghazni and Kabul ; and, in that case, as 
soon as Nott advanced^ beyond Kabul, 
Pollock was directed to issue such orders 
to Nott as he might deem fit, It now be- 
came a race, in which the two generals were 
each bent on getting to Kabul first. In the 
middle of August Pollock heard from Nott 
that he would withdraw a part of his force by 
way of Kabul and Jalalabad, and on 20 A ug. 
Pollock moved towax*ds Gandamak, leaving 
a detachment to hold Jalalabad. Pollock 
reached Gandamak on the 23rd, and on the 
24th he attacked the enemy and drove them 
out of their positions at Mamu Khel and 
KuchliKhel, and then out of the village and 
their adjoining camp. Major Broadfoot and 
his sappers greatly distinguished themselves, 
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and capturod the wlinlo of tlio ononiy « tonta 
cattb, and a good aupnly of ammmution. 1 lio 
Afghans fled to the kills; the hoightH w<‘re 
attacked, and position after poBll/ion cm-riod at 
the point of the bayonet. 1 laving disnerHi^d 
the enemy and punished the vil lappets ol JVIamu 
khel. Pollock busied himself in colh^oting 
gwpp].i€)S at Qandamak, and in making all 
necessary arrangements for tho advance on 
Kabul. Letters arrived from Nott on 0 Wimt., 

and Pollock, having secured fl ulllcient H uppl los 

and leaving a strong detachment at (landa- 
mak, advanced on 7 Sept, in two divisions, 
the first, which he himself accomnanied, 
under the immediate command of Sir Robert 
Sale, the second under Maior-gmu^ral McOas- 
kill. Pollock encountered the enemy on tho 
8th when advancing on the Jagdalak jiass. 
The position occupied by tho enemy was one of 
great strength and dilUcult of approach. Tim 
Mils on each side were studded with * suii- 
gahs’ or breastworks, and formi^d an amphi- 
theatre inclining towards tho loft of tho 
road. After shelling tho < snngahs ' for some 
time, Sale with much courage dispersed tho 
enemy, and Pollock pushed on his troo|m, 
rejecting the advice of Sale to give the men 
rest after the fatigues of the day and to spare 
the cattle, lie wisely (loomed it b<vst to gl ve 
the enemy no time to rally, even at th(^ cost, of 
some of tne baggage animals. ( 'apt.aiu Troup, 
who was at this time at Kabul, a (mntlve 
with Akbar Khan, subsequently told Poiloe.k 
that, had he not pushed on, tho sirdar would 
have sallied out of Kdbul with twenty thou- 
sand men. Pollock reached Beh Baba on 
the 10th, and Tezin on 11 Sept'*) and was 
joined on the same day by tho second divi- 
sion. 

Akbar Khan had sent the captives to 
Bamian, and, on learning that Pollock had 
halted at Tezin, at once determimHl to at- 
tack him there. Ho oponod lire in the after- 
noon of 12 Sept. Pollock immediately at- 
tacked the enemy, some five hundred ofwhoxn 
had taken post along the crest and upon tho 
summit of a range of stciop hills running 
from the northward into the Tozin valley. 
They were taken by surprise, and driven 
headlong down the hills. Hostilities wore 
suspended by the approach of night. At 
dawn preparations were made for forcing 
the Tezin pass, a most formidable pass, 
some four miles in length. The Afghans, 
numbering some twenty thousand men, had 
occupied every height and crag not already 
crowned hy the Ikitish. Sale, with whom 
was Pollock, commanded the advanced guard. 
The enemy wem driven from post to post, con- 
testing every step, but overcome by repeated 
bayonet charges. At length Pollock gained 


complete poBMession of tho pass ; hwt tho tight 
WHS not (iver. 'Plu^ .‘VfghiuiH r<'tir(‘<l to the 
Haft Kotal, an alinost itnpregnablo poHition 
on hills seven thousand eight hundred feet 
above tlui s('a, and tb<* last t hey (^ould hope 
to d(dend in iVout, of Kabul, liut INdloe.k’s 
force had now Ijecomi^ actuistoiued to vict;ory, 
and was burning to wint^ out tln^ stain oftlie 
disasters that had ludalten Mlphinstom^V army 
mair tlu^ same spot. The Haft. Kut.al was 
at length Hurmonnted and t he tmeniy driven 
from c.rag t(» (’.rug. Pollock^ having tnuu- 
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plettdy dispersed tlu? enemy by these optu’a- 
tions, on PJ and l*l Sent. p’ursue<l his nutreh. 
The jmssage through the Khurd Kabul puss 
WHS unmohmted, hut, tlu^ scium was a ])aiulul 
one, for t-lu^ skidetons <d' Klphinstone^s force 
lay HO thick on tln^ ground that t hey had to 
he dragged aside t.o alhnv t he gun-tauTingea 
to pass. Bntkhah was reatdusl on the Mth, 
and on the Ifgh the torc.i^ (meatnped <‘h>se to 
Kabul* The British tlag was hoisted with 
gnait (umunony in the Hala Hisar on the 
morning of the Ulth. Akbar K ban, who had 
commantled tln^ Afghans in person at'iN'zin, 
lied to the (Ihorehund valley. ( hi t he follow- 
ing day Nott arrived frtnn kandahar and en- 
('.ampetl at Arghandtdi, near Kabul 'rtie 
armies of Nott and PuUot’k (mcamped 
on opposite sid^^s of Kabul (Nott having 
shiftiHl his (mmn to Kalat-i-Sultiin), and 
Pollock asHumed command of tln^ \yhole 
force. Imnnaliatcly upon his arrival at Kabul 
Pollock despatclnsl Bir Hi(duard Hlmkespear 
with seven hundred Kazlhash hors(*men to 
Bamiau to rescue thecaptivim^and on l7Bept, 
he sent a n^qu^^st to Nott that Inj would sup- 
port Bhakiwmuir by sending a brigade in the 
direction of Bamian. Nott, however, who 
wa.s annoyed by Pollotdt’H vitdory in the race 
to Kabul, objtHd.cd, saying his umx r««|uir('d 
rest for a day or two, and excused himself 
from visiting Pollock on the ph*a of ill-lnaUth* 
Ikdlock, whos(' amiability was nevm* in doubt, 
went on the 17 tU to see Nott, and, finding that 
he was still indisposed to amid a brigadi', di- 
rected Bale to take a brigade from his dahlia- 
bad troops and push on t.o t.lie sup]mrt of 
Bhakesptuir. Tho captives had, howiwi^r, hy 
large bribes oflect.ed tlndr own deliverance, 
im<i, starting for Kilbul on th(j lUth, met 
Bhakespear on the I7th, mid arrived in Pol- 
lock’s camp on 22 Bent. 

Pollock ascertained that Amir Hllah Khan, 
one of the fii^nu'st oppomuits of British au- 
thority in Afghanistan, was (udleiiting the 
scattered remnant of A It bar’s fonu's in the 
kolustan or highlands of Kabul. He thy^ridbro 
sent a strong force, taken from both his own 
and Nott’s division, nndi^r MeOuskill, wliose 
operations woru crowned with complete euc^ 
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cess. The fortified town of Istalif was carried 
by assault, and Amir Ullah forced to fly. Oha- 
rikar and some other fortified places were 
destroyed, and the force returned to Kabul on 
7 Oct. 

On 9 Oct, Pollock instructed his chief 
engineer, Captain (now Major-general Sir 
Frederick) Abbott, to demolish the celebrated 
Char Chutter (or four bazaars), built in the 
reign of Aiirungzebe by the celebrated Ali 
Mardan Khan, where the head and muti- 
lated remains of the British envoy, Sir 
William Macnaghten, had been exhibited. 
On 12 Oct. Pollock broke up his camp, and 
started on his return to India. He took with 
him as trophies forty-four pieces of ordnance 
and a large quantity of warlike stores, but, for 
want of carriage, was obliged to destroy the 
guns en route. He also removed with him 
two thousand natives, sepoys and camp fol- 
lowers of Elphinstone’s army, who had been 
found in Kabul. Pollock, with the advanced 
guard under Sale, reached Gandamak on 
18 Oct., with little opposition; but McOaskill 
had some fighting, and the rear column under 
Nott was engaged in a severe affair in the 
Haft Kotal. On the 22nd the main column 
arrived at Jalalabad, McCaskill arriving on 
the 23rd, and Nott on the 24th. On 27 Oct, 
the army commenced to move from Jalalabad, 
having during the halt there destroyed both 
the fortifications and the town. Pollock 
reached Daka on the 30th, and Ali Masjid 
on the 12th Nov. Having during the whole 
of his march exercised the greatest caution, 
he met with no difficulty in any of the passes. 
McCaskill’s division met with much opposi- 
tion in the Khaibar, and suffered severely. 
His third brigade, under Wild, was over- 
taken at night in the defiles leading to Ali 
Masjid, and lost some officers and men. 
Nott arrived at Jamrud with the rear di- 
vision on 6 Nov. The whole army encamped 
some four miles from Peshawar, On 12 Nov. 
it moved from Peshawar, and crossing the 
Punjab arrived, after an uneventful march, on 
the Danks of the Satlaj, opposite Firozpur. 
Here they were met by the governor-general 
and the commander-in-chief, who, with the 
army of reserve, welcomed them with every 
circumstance of pomp. On 17 Dec. Sale, at 
the head of the Jalalabad garrison, crossed 
the bridge of boats into Firozpur, On the 
19th PoUock crossed, and was received by 
the governor-general ; and on the 23rd Nott 
arrived. Baimuets and ffites were the order 
of the day. Kajah Shen Singh presented to 
Pollock, through the governor-general, a 
sword of honour. Pollock was made a G.O.B. 
and given the command of the Danapur divi- 
sion. In the session of parliament of 1843 the 


thanks of both houses were voted to Pollock, 
and Sir Robert Peel dwelt eloquently on his 
services. 

In December 1843 Nott, who had been 
appointed political resident at Lucknow, re- 
signed on account of ill-health, and Pollock 
was appointed acting resident, an office which 
he held until the latter part of 1844, when 
he was appointed military member of the 
supreme council of India. On his arrival at 
Calcutta he was presented with an address, 
and a medal was instituted in commemora- 
tion of his services, to be presented to the 
most distinguished cadet at the East India 
Company's military college at Addiscombe 
on each examination for commissions. This 
medal, which has the head of Pollock on the 
obverse side, has since the abolition of Ad- 
discombe been transferred to the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. Pollock 
was compelled to resign his appointment and 
leave India in 1846 in consequence of serious 
illness. 

On his return to England the directors of 
the East India Company conferred upon 
Pollock a pension of 1,000Z. a year; the cor- 
poration of London voted their thanks to 
him and presented him with the freedom of 
the city; the Merchant Taylors conferred 
on him the freedom of their company. On 
11 Nov. 1851 he was promoted lieutenant- 
general. He was appointed colonel-com- 
mandant of the C brigade of the royal horse 
artillery. On the initiation of the volunteer 
movement in 1861 he accepted the honorary 
colonelcy of the 1st Surrey rifles. On the 
institution in 1861 of the order of the Star 
of India, Pollock was made one of the first 
knights grand cross. 

In April 1854 Pollock was appointed by 
Sir Charles Wood the senior or the three 
government directors of the East India Com- 
pany, under the act of parliament passed in 
the previous year. The appointment was for 
two years. Pollock resided at Clapham Com- 
mon, and, after the expiration of his two years 
of office, did not again undertake any public 
post. On 17 May lfe9 he was promoted gene- 
ral. On 24 May 1870 he was gazetted field- 
marshal. One of the last occasions on which 
he appeared in public was on 17 Aug. 1871, 
at the unveiling of the memorial of Outram. 
On the death of Sir John Burgoyne in 1871, 

! Pollock was ^pointed to succeed him as con- 
stable of the Tower of London and lieutenant 
• and custos rotulorum of the Tower Hamlets. 
In March 1872 the queen created him baronet 
as ^ of the Khyber Pass.* He died at W aimer 
on 6 Oct. 1872, and was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. His remains received a public 
funeral. His portrait was painted by Sir 
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Francis Grant, afterwards president of the 
Eoyal Academy, for the East India Com- 
pany, and is now in the India oilict^ Pollock 
also sat for his likeuess at the request of the 
committee of the United Service Clijb ; and a 
marble bust, by Joseph Durham, is in the 
National Portrait Gallery, London. l^)llo(;k’H 
second wife presented a portrait of her has- 
band, in the uniform of a fitdd-marshal, to 
the mess of the othcers of the royal artillery 
at Woolwich. 

Pollock was twice married— first, in 1810, 
to Frances Webbe, daughter of J. Ihmday, 
sheriff of Tain. She died in 1848. Dy her 
he had five children: Annabolla Ilomeria, 
married, first, to J. Harcourt of the Indian 
medical service, who was killed in the retreat 
from Kabul, and, secondly, to John Dinney 
Key. Frederick, the eldest son, ent(^nul the 
royal engineers, and succeeded to thtj baro- 
netcy ; he married Laura Caroline, daughter 
of lienry Seymour Montagu of Weslleton 
Grange, Suffolk, and in 1873 assumed the 
name of Montagu-Pollock ; he died in 1874, 
and was succeeded by his son, who has no 
male issue. Sir George’s second son, George 
David, F.R.O.S., of Early Wood, Surrey, 
surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, and surgt^oii- 
in-ordinary to the Prince of Wales, is heir to 
the baronetcy. Robert, a lieuttmant in the 
Bengal horse artillery, died from the efiects 
of a wound received at the battle of Miidki 
on 18 Dec. 1845 ^he was aide-de-camn to his 
father in Afghanistan) ; and Archibald Hoid 
Swiney of the Indian civil service. Pollock 
married, secondly, in I85i2, Ilonrietta, daugh- 
ter of George Ityde Wollaston of Clapham 
Common. She died on 14 Feb. 1872. 

Pollock’s fame rests chiefly on his Afghani- 
stan campaign. Although not a brilliant 
commander, he was a very elHcient one. He 
took the greatest trouble in looking after his 
men, and made all his arrangements with great 
care and precision. Cautious and prudent, 
he husbanded his resources j but when he was 
ready to strike he was bold and determined. 
The Afghan campaign was a model of moun- 
tain warfare, and is a standing example in all 
textbooks on the subject. 

[Despatches ; Do Vs Life of Fiold-marshal Sir 
George Pollock, London, 1873 ; Stocqueler’s Me- 
morials of Afghanistan, Calcutta, 1843 ; jSroad- 
foot's Career of Major George Brotidfoot, London, 
1888 ; Kaye’s Hist, of the War in Afghanistan 
in 1838 to 1842, 3 vols. j Ann. Keg. 1842 j Stoc- 
qneler’s Memoirs /md Oorrespondenco of Sir 
William Nott, 2 vols, 1854.] R. H. V. 

POLLOCK, Sin JONATHAN FEE- 

judge, third son of 
David Pollock, saddler, of Charing Cross, by 
hie wife Sarah Homera, daughter of Uichard 


Parsons, recnivor-goneral of (Uistoms, and 
brother of Sir David Pollock [(j, v. |, and uIho 
of Fi(!ld-murHhal Sir Goorgo Polloidt [(i. v.'], 
was born in the puriMh of St. IMartin n-in- 
the-Fi(ddH on 23 Sopt, 1783. was odu- 
caUitl at pivato m*hoolM,at St . Patil’s School, 
and at Trinity (killcgc, Caml)ri<lgts where 
ho oblain«Hl a sc.holur.Hhip in 1801, but. was 
novcrthclcHs ho poor that, but for tho help 
afforded him by hts tutor, the* unluckyTavid ’ 
of Byron*H * I lint h from Horace,’ In^ muHt have 
left the uuiverHity without, a degree, lie 
graduated B,.\. in 1 800, being Hmiior wran- 
gler and first. Smith’.s prizeman, wuh idected 
fellow of Ills college [\\ 1807, proceediul M.fV. 
in 1800, and on 27 Nov. of the Hume year 
was cullfscl to the bar at tln^ MidiUe ’remple. 

Uniting a retimtive memory, great natural 
acumen, and tact in t lu^ numageuK'nt ofjurieH, 
with a profound knowledge t.lu'oretical and 
prac.ticiu of the comtnon law, and a perfin^t 
ma.stery of ncivurntM ami mt*rcant,ile UHagt'M, 
Polloitk rapidly acquired an extensive practice 
both at Westminster ami on t.lu' nortluirn cir- 
cuit, though among bin rivals wtu'e Brougham 
and Scarlett., He took silk in East tn* viu'a- 
tiou 1827, ami on 2 May 1831 was returned 
to parliament in the tory interest for the 
close borough of Huntingtlon, which he con- 
tinued to reprivsent throughout his parlia- 
mentary care<‘r,^ He was knighted, 2*3 Ihui. 
1834, (in accept ing the ollic.e of attorm^y- 
general in Sir Utibt'rt Peel’s first admini- 
stration, which terminated on 3 April 1835 j 
rcHumed the same ofiice on the formation of 
Peel’s second iitiministratltm, (1 S«*pt. 18 H, 
and held it until he was appoint (‘d hu’d chief 
baron of th(‘ excheqm‘r, in succession to Lord 
Abinger [see ScjAWLH'n\ But JAMtis), 15 April 
1844* 

In the purt of excln^quer Pollmdc presided 
with distinction for nearly a quarter of a 
century, during w!d<ih the prnc.tice of the 
courts was materially mofliiletl by t he Oom- 
ttion Law IVocedure* Acts of 1852 and 1854. 
He loyally accepted these ndbrins, and carriml 
them into practical etlei'.t. His learned luid 
luminous judgments are contained lu tho* Re- 
ports* of liliumm and Welsliy (voLxii.et seq.), 
the * hlxchequor Reports,* ana tlu^ * Uiqiorts ^>f 
llurlstonu and Norman, and Hurlstone and 
Coltman, In the great case of Egtwton c* 
Brownlow, in tho House of Lords, he was al- 
most alone among tho judges in the opinitin 
which tho lords ultimately adoptiul. Though 
place cannot be claimtHl for him among the 
most illuHtrious of the sagoH of tho law, ho 
yields to none in tho st^cond rank, On his 
retirement in IHUd he received, on 24 July, 
a baronetcy. In later life Pollook resumed 
the studios of his youth* To tho Royal Bo- 
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ciety, of wliicli he was elected a fellow in 
1816, he communicated three mathematical 
papers {^Philosophical Transactions^^oLoxViY, 
jNo. xiv., vol. cxlix. No. iii., and vol. cli. pt. 
i. No. xxi. He was also F.S.A. and F.G.S. 

Pollock died of old age at his seat, Hatton, 
Middlesex, on 23 Aug. 1870. His remains 
were interred (29 Aug.) in Hanworth ceme- 
tery. 

Pollock married twice. By his first wife, 
Frances, daughter of Francis Rivers of Lon- 
don (m, 25 May 1813; d. 27 Jan. 1827) he 
had issue six sons and five daughters ; by his 
second wife, Sarah Anne Amowah, second 
daughter of Captain Richard Langslow of 
Hatton, Middlesex (m. 7 Jan. 18341, he had 
issue two sons and five daughters [cf. Martin, 
Sir Samitbl, ad fin.] He was succeeded in 
title by his eldest son. Sir 'William Frede- 
rick Pollock [q. V.1 His fourth son. Sir 
Charles Edward Pollock, is a baron of the 
exchequer. 

[Cambridge Univ. Cal. 1804-1810; Grad. 
Cant.; Foster’s Baronetage; Times, 24 Aug. 
1870; Law Journal, 2 Sept. 1870; Law Times, 
27 Aug, 1870; Gent. Mag. 1866, pt. ii. 393; 
Ann. Reg. 1870 (Obituary) ; Gardiner's Register 
of St Paul’s School; Jeidan’s Reminiscences; 
Pryme’s Autobiographic Recollections, pp. 64, 
183, 341, 373 ; Ballantine’s Experiences of a 
Barrister’s Life, p. 164 ; Orabb Robinson’s Diary; 
Pollock’s Personal Reminiscences, 1887 ; Lord 
Kingsdown’s Recollections, pp. 24, 100, 115 ; 
Duke of Buckingham’s Cabinets of William I V 
and "Victoria, ii. 150, 412 ; Foss’s Judges of Eng- 
land ; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, ed. Ockerby.l 

J. M. R. 

POLLOCK, Sir WILLIAM FRE- 
DERICK (1815-1888), queen’s remem- 
brancer and author, eldest son of Sir Jona- 
than Frederick Pollock [q. v.lbyhis first wife, 
was bom on 13 April 1815, He was educated 
under private tutors, at St. Paul’s School, and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he ob- 
tained a scholarship in 1836, graduated 
B.A. in 1836, and proceeded M.A. in 1840. 
Although of iunior standing to Tennyson, 
he was a memoer of the little society whose 
debates are celebrated in ^ In Memoriam ’ 
(Ixxxvi), 

Pollock was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temjjle on 26 Jan. 1838, and went the north- 
ern circuit, in which he held for some years 
the post of revising barrister. He was ap- 
pointed a master of the court of exchequer 
in 1846, and in 1874 to the ancient office of 
queen’s remembrancer. On the fusion of the 
courts of law and equity in the supreme court 
of judicature (1876) the office of queen’s 
remembrancer was annexed to the senior 
mastership, and continued to be held by 


Pollock until September 1886, when he re- 
signed. He died at his residence in Montague 
Square on 24 Dec. 1888. 

Pollock married, on 30 March 1844, Juliet, 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Creed, vicar of 
Corse, Gloucestershire, by whom he had 
issue three sons, of whom the eldest, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, bart., is Corpus professor 
of jurisprudence at Oxford. 

Pollock was a man of liberal culture and 
rare social charm. His entertaining ^Per- 
sonal Remembrances,* which he published 
in 1887, show how various were his accom- 
plishments, and how numerous his firiend- 
sliips in the world of letters, science, and 
art. He was one of Macready’s executors, 
and edited his * Reminiscences ’ (London, 
1876, 2 vols. 8vo). His portrait was painted 
by W. W. Ouless, R.A. 

Pollock was author of ‘ The Divine Comedy ; 
or the Inferno, Purgatory, and Paradise of 
Dante rendered into English’ (in closely 
literal blanlj verse, with fine plates by Dalziel 
from drawings by George, afterwards Sir 
George, Scharf [q.v.], mostly after Flaxman), 
London, 1854, 8vo. 

[Grad. Cant. ; Foster’s Baronetage ; Times, 
20 Aug. 1886, 26 Dec. 1888; Law Journal, 
29 Dec. 1888; Personal Remembrances of Sir 
Frederick Pollock, second bart., 1887, 2 vols.] 

J. M. E. 

POLLOK, ROBERT (1798-1827), poet, 
son of a small farmer, and seventh of a 
family of eight, was bom at North Moor- 
house, in the parish of Eaglesham, Renfrew- 
shire, on 19 Oct. 1798. In 1805 the family 
settled at Mid Moorhouse, about a quarter 
of a mile from their previous residence, and 
this is the Moorhouse of Pollok’s letters. 
He received his elementary education at 
South Longlee, a neighbouring farm, and at 
Meams parish school, Renfrewshire, where, 
by excessive indulgence in athletic exer- 
cise, he permanently weakened his health. 
In the spring of 1815 he tried cabinet- 
making under his brother-dn-law, but re- 
linquiSied the trade after constructing four 
cha'ira. Pollok worked on his father’s farm 
txR the autumn of 1816, when he and his 
elder brother, David, decided to become 
secession ministers, and were prepared for 
the university at the parish school of Fen- 
wick, Ayrshire, Poltok’s general reading 
had already embraced the works of various 
standard English poets, .and he began poetical 
composition, specially affecting blank verse. 

In 1817 P<#ok went to Glasgow Univer- 
sity, where he graduated M.A. in 1822. He 
was a good student, gaining distinction in logic 
and moral philosophy. H e read widely ; com- 
posed many verses ; founded a college literary 
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society ; began n comtnonplaco b<)olv ; aiul 
gave evidence of an acute critical gift in a 
letter, entitled * A Duscussiou on Composi- 
tional Thinking' {life, by his brother, p. 
76), 

From 1822 to 1827 he studied t.hoology, 
both at the United SecesHion 11 all and at 
Glasgow University, In spite of bad liimlth, 
he devoted his leisure to literature, and began 
in 1826 the work which develo])ed into the 
^ Course of Time/ It was prompted by 
Byron's * Darkness,’ which he found in a 
miscellany. John Blackwood, supported by 
the opinion of Trofossor Wilson an<l David 
Macbeth Moir [g. v.] (Delta), published the 
poem in the s^mng of 1827. 

After two years of preparation at Dun- 
fermline, Pollok received his qualiiication 


most remarknblo is his contemplativo 
^ Thoughts on Man,’ in chap, vi, ’J’lic tlirei» 
talcs, writbm in 1H2I 5, ‘ Uebui of the 
Glen,’ Mtalph Oomnudl,’ and ‘'Phe IVrm'- 
cutod Family,’ tri'ating of tln^ covenanters, 
wore published anonymously, ui a t.imo of 
stress, for wlmt thoy would brit»g, and 
Pollok xw\H\v Hc.lcjujw hedged thorn. After 
his (loath tho publisluu’s issuod thorn with 
his nnmo. His wido roading and discrimi- 
nation arc display<»d iti his compnduuisive 
* Survey of Christian hit t'raturo.’ 

[Life of Kobort. Pollok, l»y his hrothcr, David 
Pollok; Memoir prt^llxed to 2Jh’d edit, of the 
Oourso of Time; lllackwood's Magii/.ine, duly 
1827; Noctes Amhrosiumc, vols. ii. iv. ; Hecrej^ 
tioim of Ohrist-opher North, i. 22-1 ; Muir’s Lee- 
tnres on Poetical Litemt.uivi, p. 2!)8; Cham- 


as a probationer under the United Associa- bers’s Dictiotuiry of Kmincnt Scotsmen.) T. B, 

tion Synod on 2 May 1827. Ho pi-Brndiod poLTON, I.nui) (IIKSO M7!i8), Hcottinh 
once in Edinburgh, and three timw at, Hlat«j- (Jai.I)i«uwo(h>, Hik Wu.i.iam 

ford, in the neighbourhood, but his health dis- 



that be should visit Italy. Among his many , ^ 

visitors at Slatofordwas Henry Maokenzim bond at lleridord Ind wctm 1410 and M12 
[q. V.], author of the ^ Man of iWing,’ then (Dm Ni-ivh, i. 1(57, fdB). From 1 108 ho was 
eighty-four years of ago. At length ho made prebendary of York,(»f which ciK bodral ho 
with his sister, Mrs. Gilmour, the voyage was cloc.iod d(^an on 20 July MIO, htungtluni 

from Leith to London, where tho doctors doHcrilaul as bacludor of laws, but. of what 
^ j*- -o- ^ 1 tr;.. appear tin 121, 

M(»anwhilo 

^ ^ 4, as the king’s 

1827, lie was buried in the neighbouring proctor at tlu^ ])npiil court, and siinulta- 


trai t, painted by Sir Daniel Macnee,P.li.S. A., (*V;.) As ])apid prothonoinry and head <jf 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, Edin- the Englisfi ‘nation,’ ho took a very protni- 
burgh. mmtpartin tho proceedings of tho coumul 

* The Course of Time,’ Edinburgh, 1827, (Vont imu Hahut, voIh. iv v. ; St.-Diinvh, 
8vo, is Pollok’s one permanent contribution v. 4(57, (520). After the council liroln^ up, 
to literature. It is m ton books, the blank l*olton continmul to ri'sido at H-omc as pupal 
verse in which it is written rocialling Cowper notary and proctor for Henry y,und even 
andYoungyWhoso harmonies Pollok regaraed when Pnp(' Mart in provided hhn by hull, 
as the language of tho gods. Ooncornod with dated 16 J uly M20, tu t he hislumric of Horo- 
the destiny of man, tho poem is conceived on ford, and consec*rated him at Florenc.o six 



is relieved by passages of sustained brilliaxicy. August 142 1 , the diapter, on 22 1 )t«%, elect ed 
It reached its fourth edition in 1828, and its Polton in his plac.e, hut the pope had already 
' twenty-fifth in 1867, An edition, with illus- (17 Nov.) translated John Kmnp f q, v. ) from 
trations by Birket Foster and Mr. John Chichosterto London, and Polton from Her<*- 
Tenniol, appeared in 1867 (London, 8vo), ford to Chichester (ik i. 246, 2t)4). In 
and the seventy-eighth thousand appeared at January 1426, as part of a coinproinise with 
Edinburgh in 1868. tho pope with regard to the tilling up of 

Of Pollojds other experiments in verse, several sees then vacant, tlie privy (vmncil 
published in the ‘ Life ' by hia brother, the agreed that Dolton, who was then in Eng-* 
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land, should be translated from Chichester to 
"Worcester, and this was done by papal bull 
dated 27 Feb. 1426 (Or<^. ^rivy Cowmil^ iii. 
180, 190). 

In November 1432 he was appointed to 
go to the council of Basle, with license to 
visit the ^limina apostolorum’ for a year 
after the dissolution of the council (Foedera, 
X. 627-9). He does not seem to have set 
out until the following spring, and shortly 
after his arrival at Basle he died (23 Aug. 
1433), and was buried there. His will, dated 
6 Bee. 1432, was proved on 18 Oct. 1433 
( Ord, Privy Council^ iv. 166 ; Lb Neve, iii, 
60). In the Cottonian Collection (Nero 
E. V.) there is a fine manuscript entitled 
* Origo et Processus Gentis Scotorum ac de 
Superioritate Begum Angliae super regnum 
illud’ which belonged to Polton, and was 
bought from his executors by Humphrey, 
duke of Gloucester. 

[Rymer’s Poedera, orig. ed. ; Proceedings . . . 
of Privy Council, ed. Nicolas ; Von der HardPs 
Concilium Constantiense, 1697, &c. ; LenfanPs 
Concile do Basle, 1731 j Godwin, Be Prasulibus 
Angli®, ed, Richardson, 1743, pp. 466, 491, 509; 
Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Anglic, ed. Har*iy; 
Stubbs's Beg. Sacrum.] J. T-t. 

POLWABTH, Loed (1641-1724), Scot- 
tish judge. [See Hithe, Sir Patrick, first 
Earl of Marohmoite,] 

POLWHELE, BICHABB (1760-1838), 
miscellaneous writer, claimed descent from 
Brogo de Polwhele, chamberlain of the Em- 
press Matilda. U pon Brogo Matilda bestowed 
in 1140 a grant of lands in Cornwall {Gent. 
Mag* 1822 pt, ii. p. 661, 1828, pt. i. pp. 26, 
98). The family long resided at Polwhele, 
in the parish of St. Clement, Cornwall, about 
two miles from Truro, on the road to St. 
Oolumb, and several of its members were 
among the Cornish representatives in parlia- 
ment. His father, Thomas Polwhele, died 
on 4 Feb. 1777, and was buried in St. 
Clement’s churchyard on 8 Feb. ; his mother 
was Mary (d* 1804), daughter of Bichard 
Thomas, alderman of Truro (Polwhele, Corn- 
wall^Vii. 43) ; she suggested to Br, Wolcot 
the subject of his well-known poem, 'The 
Pilgrim and the Peas’ (BEDDiHOji^^y Years. 
i. 266). 

Bichard, the only son, was bom at Truro 
on 6 Jan. 1760, and was educated at Truro 

g ammar school by Cornelius Cardew, B.D. 

e began to write poetry when about twelve 
years old, and his juvenile productions were 
praised by Wolcot, then resident at Truro, but 
with the judicious qualification that he should 
drop ' his damned epithets/ On his father’s 
death in 1777 he accompanied his mother on 


a visit to Bath and Bristol, where he made the 
acquaintance of literary personages, including 
Mrs. Macaulay and Hannah More. He pre- 
sented the first of these ladies with an ode on 
her birthday, which was printed at Bath, with 
five others, in April 1777 ; and he was induced 
by the flattery of his friends to publish in 
the next year a volume of poems called ‘ The 
Fate of Lewellyn.’ The title-page concealed 
the author’s name, stating that it was ' by a 
young gentleman of Truro School,’ whereupon 
the critic in the ' Monthly Beview ’ stated 
that the master of that school should have 
kept it in manuscript, and Cardew retorted 
that he was ignorant of the proposed publica- 
tion. This premature appearance in print 
impaired Polwhele’s reputation. From that 
date he was always publishing, but all his 
works were deficient in thoroughness. 

Polwhele matriculated as commoner at 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 3 March 1778, 
and received from it two of Fell’s exhibitions. 
He kept his terms until he was admitted a 
student in civil law, but he left the univer- 
sity without taking a degree. In 1782 he 
was ordained by Bishop Boss as curate to 
the Bev. Thomas Bedford, rector of Lamor- 
ran, on the left bank of the Fal, Cornwall, but 
stayed there for a very short time, as in the 
same year he was offered the curacy of Kenton, 
near Powderham Castle, Bevonsnire, the seat 
of the Courtenays* In this position he re- 
mained until the close of 1793. The parish 
is situate in beautiful scenery ; many of the 
resident gentry were imbued with literary 
tastes, and it is hut a few miles from Exeter, 
where Polwhele joined a literary society 
which' ' met every three weeks at the Globe 
Tavern at one o’clock ; recited literary com- 
positions in prose and verse, and dined at 
three ’ (Polwhele, Cornwall, v. 106). The 
association published in 1792 ' Poems chiefly 
by Gentlemen of Bevonshire and Cornwall ’ 
(2 vols.), edited by Polwhele, and in 1796 
'Essays by a Society of Gentlemen at Exeter.’ 
A quarrel over the second publication gave 
rise to a bitter controversy between Polwhele 
and his colleagues {Gent. Mag. 1796, pt. ii.) 
Meanwhile he projected his ' History of 
Bevonshire,’ and derived considerable assist- 
ance from the documents at Powderham, 
Mamhead, and Haldon, and from the dio- 
cesan records at Exeter (cf. ib. 1790, pt. ii. 
pp. 1178-80). His list of subscribers was 
soon full, but the work proved unsatis- 
factory. 

Polwhele had married in 1782 Loveday, 
second daughter of Samuel Warren of Truro, 
by his wife, Blanche Sandys, of an old Cornish 
family. On 1 Feb. 1793 his wife died at 
Kenton, aged 28, leaving one son and two 
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daugliters ii. H^7). 

Tliereupon lie moved, with hiH (diildron, to 
hifi mother’s house iu Qoniwull, but utter 
a short stay returned again to Kenton, and 
married there, 011 129 Nov. 179Ji, M ary, daugh- 
ter of llichard Tyrrell or Terrell of 8t.ar- 
cross. Early in 1794 he was appointed to the 
curacy of Exmoulh, on the opposite side 
of the Exe (Wjuni, Mamoriah of B,moufhj 
p. 30). 

On the nomination of tlie bishop of blx('ter, 
Polwhele was appointed iu 1794 to the small 
living of Manaccan, near llclston, Cornwall, 
and he also undertook for a uou-rcisideut 
vicar the charge of the still amalh‘.rand poorer 
living of St. Anthony iu Mtmeuge, to which 
he was appointed in 1809. The parsonagti of 
Manaccan was a mere cottage, and Polwhele 
spent a considorahle part of his resourcajs 
in repairs and enlargementa, To secure the 
requisite education for his children, ho u<^- 
cepted, about 1809, the curacy of the largo 
p-irish of Kenwyn, within which the borough 
of Truro is partly situated, and obtaiiujd from 
the bishop a license of non-residimce at 
Manaccan. Crokor ripcords in 18*20 that 
Polwhele, who appeared ‘ to have very little 
■worldly wisdom,’ was in trouble through re- 
storing his church without proper autlioHty, 
and that the parishioners had threatiuied him 
with law proceedings* I le vacated the living 
of Manaccan in 1821. on his appointment to 
the more valuable vicarage of Newl^n East 
and he resigned St._ Anthony in lavour of 
his eldest son, William, in 1828. Though 
he retained the buneiice of Newlyn until 
his death, the last ten years of his life were 
spent on his estate ol Polwhele, where he 
devoted himself to the composition of his 
autobiographical volunuis. He died at Truro 
on 12 Si arch 1838, and wtis buried at Bt. 
Clement, where a moiumnuit preserves his 
memory. Byhi.s second wife he had a largo 
family ; among the sons were Uohert, vicar (i£ 
Avenbury, Herefordshire, and author of some 
small theological works ; llichard Graves, a 
lieutenant-colonel iu the Madras artillery ; 
and Thomas, a general in tlm anny. 

Polwhele was, by turns, poet, topographer, 
theologian, and literary chronichn*, and hi« 
fame has been marred by a fatal iluency oi 
composition. Before ho was twenty ho wrote, 
besides the works already mentioned, an ode 
called ^ The Spirit of Eraser to General Bur^* 
goyne’ (1778), poems in the < Essays and 
Poems of Edmund Rack,’ and an * Ode on the 
Isle of Man to the Memory of Bishop Wil- 
son ’ for the 1781 edition of Wilson’s works. 
The chief of his subsequent productions in 
poetry were: 1. *The Art of Eloquence,’ a 
didactic poem, bk. i, (anon.), 1785, the later 


editions and following )>ookH Ix'ing known ns 



1785 and 1789. 4, Mnlluencc. of IjocuI 

Attnehnumt’ (anon.)* 1799, 1798, and 1810, 
This poem gav(» * indications of u liigluu* ox- 
collonce’ which worn not fidfillcd (Moiu, 
of Voe.tuud AtV, p, 37). Long ex- 
tracts from it arc given in Drake’s * Winter 
Nights,’ I, 221 39, li. 14 17, 2 17 93, atul it 
was compared by sonn^ of the erit ies to the 
‘ Phjasuros of Mtunory’ by Samnd Uogers. 
Polwheli^ tlnuMuipon attempted to prove the 
originality of his own tderiM (Gi.-WOMN, hhtHy 
Ufa of A pp. 3M 15). 5, H’o(4ic 

TritleH’(anon. ), 1799; snppressed after a very 
few copies had been sold on account of its 
satirical refenmees to M<ntt(utbau (i.e. Sir 
John St. Anhyn). 9. *Skct(dies in Verse,’ 
1799 and 1797. 7. ‘ Tin* Old English Gen- 
tleman,’ 1797. 8, ‘The lhiMt»xM b'emales,’ 
1798 and iHtH). 9. ‘ Grecian Prospects,’ 1799, 
10. Poems, 1809, 3 vols, IL ‘Tlui Knmily 
Picture’ (anon.)» 1808. 1*2. Poetns, IHK), 

5 vols. 13, l)»‘H«'rted Village Sehfior 
(anon.), 1 8 1 2. 1 1 , * Tlu* fair Isabel of ( Nu elade/ 
.1815, 15. ‘ 'riie Idylls, Epigrams, and Krag- 
immts of Theocritus, Bioigand Mosebus,with 
the Klegi(‘s of Tyrtmus,’ 1789; this has been 
often reprinte<l, the translations of I’vrOeus 
beingirnduded in n polyglot version puhlished 
at Hrusseds by A. Bartm in 1835. The render- 
ing of the idylls of TluMicrltus has been much 
praised (U It A KU, t!out% ti. 191), 

The topogrnphii^nl works tif Polwhele in- 
cluded histories of I)«*von and ofOornwall, 
The second volume of Ith ‘Tlu* llisttiryof 
Devonshire,’ the iirst. part that was pub- 
lished appeared early in 1793, I’he third 
volume came next, and, like its predecessor, 
was devoted to a paroi-hial Murvi»y of t.lm 
county. The styh^ of tlu'se volumes was 
attrnctivii, and the deseripiionH of the plact*H 
whkth he luul himstdf seen were excellent. 
But the author was wanting in applica- 
thm; large districts of the county were 
unknown to him, and the topogranliy whh 
not described on an adequate staue. The 
genoral histtiry of the county was reservial 
for the first volume, the llrst ])art of which 
came out in the summer of 179?. Thiscom- 
nrised the * Natural History and the British 
Ihiriod’ from the first set t lenient h in Dam- 
nonium to the arrival of Julius Gmsar. Then 
came a (],ueruhms postscri]it with cfimphduts 
of the withdrawal of subscribers and of the 
action of some of his friends in jmblUhing 
fleparatt^ works on portions of the fnstory of 
tlm county. The lirst volume wus at last 
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completed with a very meagre sketch of its 
later history. Much matter was omitted, 
and the whole work was a disappointment 
to both author and public, which was not 
mitigated by the separate publication of 
17. * Historical Views of Devonshire/ vol. i. 
1793. Four more vo^ umes were announced, but 
only the first volume was published. Further 
information on these works will be found in 
the * Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1793 and 
following years, Upcott’s ^English Topo- 
graphy,’ i. 150“2, and the 'Transactions of 
the Devonshire Association,’ xiv. 61-3. Per- 
fect copies of 'The History of Devonshire’ 
are very scarce, A copy with numerous notes 
by George Oliver, D.D. (1781-1861) [q.v.], is 
at the British Museum. The ' History of 
Devonshire ’ was reissued in 1806. 

Polwhele’s next great labour in topography 
— 18. ' The History of Cornwall ’ — also came 
out piecemeal in seven detached volumes 
(1803-1808), and copies, when met with, are 
rarely in perfect agreement either as to leaves 
or plates. A new edition, purporting to be cor- 
rected and enlarged, appeared in 1816, when 
the original titles and the dedication to the 
Prince of W ales were cancelled. The most use- 
ful of the volumes is the fifth, which deals with 
' the language, literature, and literary cha- 
racters.’ A dull supplement to the first and 
second books, containing ' Ilemarks on St. 
Michael’s Mount, Penzance, the Land’s End, 
and the Sylleh Isles. By the Historian of 
Manchester’ (i.e. John Whitaker [q. v.]), was 
printed at Exeter in 180-4. The vocabularies 
and provincial glossary contained in vol. vi. 
were printed off in 1836. The complicated 
bibliography of this work can be studied in 
the 'Bibliotheca Oornubiensis,* ii. 610-11, 
the ' Gentleman’s Magazine ’ for 1803-4, 
Upcott’s ' English Topography,’ i. 88-93, 
and ' The Western Antiquary,’ vol, ix. Pol- 
whele gave much assistance to John Britton 
in the compilation of the ' Beauties of Corn- 
wall and Devon.’ 

The volumes of reminiscences and anecdotes 
by Polwhele comprised : 19. ' Traditions and 
Recollections,’ 1826, 2 vols, 20. ‘Biogra- 
phical Sketches in Cornwall/ 1831, 3 vols. 
21, ‘ Reminiscences in Prose and Verse,’ 1836, 
3 vols. The earlier part of the first set con- 
tains some civil-war letters, anecdotes of 
Foote and Wolcot, and many of his own 
juvenile poems. His chief correspondents 
were , Samuel Badcock, Cobbett, Cowper, 
Darwin, Hayley, Gibbon, Mrs. Macaulay, 
Sir Walter Scott, Miss Seward, and John 
Whitaker, D.B. A memoir by Polwhele of 
the last of these worthies formed the subject 
of the third volume of the ' Biographical 
Sketches.’ Copies of these three works, with 


manuscript additions, cancelled leaves, and 
many names, where blank in print, inserted 
in writing, are in the Dyce Library at the 
South Kensington Museum. Polwhele also 
published, in connection with the Church 
Union Society, two prize essays — respectively 
on the scriptural evidence as to the condition 
of the soul after death, and on marriage ; 
printed many sermons, and conducted a 
vigorous polemic against the methodists. 
His chief opponent on this topic was Samuel 
Drew [q. v.j, who first confuted Polwhele’s 
arguments and afterwards became his firm 
friend (Life of Drew, pp. 129-52). 

Throughout his life Polwhele was a con- 
tributor to the ' Gentleman’s Magazine/ and 
from 1799 to 1806 he was a frequent, con- 
tributor to the ' Anti-Jacobin Review.’ He 
also supplied occasional articles to the 
'European Magazine,’ the 'Orthodox Church- 
man’s Magazine,’ and the ' British Critic.’ 
Some of his poetry appeared in the ' Forget- 
me-not/ 'Literary Souvenir/ 'The Amulet/ 
the 'Sacred Iris",’ and George Henderson’s 
'Petrarca’ (1803). Several letters to him 
are in Nichols’s ' Illustrations of Literature,’ 
(iii. 841-2, V. 326, vii. 610-80), and some 
letters by him were in Upcott’s collection 
{Catahffziej 1836, pp. 41-3). 

Polwhele’s portrait, by Opie, ‘ one of the 
first efforts of his genius,’ painted about 1778, 
was in the possession of the Rev. Edward 
Polwhele, his son. It was engraved^ by 
Audinet as frontispiece to his ‘Traditions 
and Recollections,’ and was also inserted in 
Nichols’s ' Hlustrations of Literature ’ (viii, 
646-7). Another engraved portrait from a 
miniature appeared in the 'European Ma- 
gazine ’ for November 1796. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Gent. Hag. 1793 pt. 
i. p. 187, pt. ii. p, 1149, 1838 pt. i. pp. 645-9; 
Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. ii. 606-17, 
iii. 1316; Boase’s Collect. Cornub. pp. 745-7, 
1200 ; Vivian’s Visitations of Cornwall, pp. 377- 
378; Parochial Hist, of CornwHll, i. 2i0-17 ; 
Literary Memoirs of Living Authors, 1798, ii. 
144-6 ; Public Characters, 1802-3, pp. 254-67; 
European Hag. 1795, pt. ii. pp. 329-33; 
Bedding’s Personal Reminiscences, i. 176-200; 
Redding’s Fifty Years’ Recollections, i. 266; 
Croker Papers, i. 165.] W. P. C. 

POLWHELE or POLWHEILE, 
THEOPHILUS (/?. 1689), puritan divine, 
of Cornish extraction, was born in Somerset. 
He was entered at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, as a sizar on 29 March 1644, and 
was under the tutorship of William Sancroft, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. In 
1651 he took the degree of M.A. He was 
preacher at Carlisle until about 1666 (Dedi- 
cation to Treatise on iSeif-dmialt), In 1664 
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he was a member of the committ(ie for 
ejecting scandalous ministers in the four 
northern counties of Cumberland, Durham, 
Northumberland, and Wost.uiorelaud. From 
that year until 1660, when ho was driven 
from the living, he hold tlio rectory of the 
portions of Glare and Tidcombe at *^1 ivertou. 
The statement of the Uov. John Walker, in 
* TheSulTeringsof tlxeCli^rgy ,’ that he allowed 
the xmrsonage-house to fall into ruins, is con- 
futed in Oalamy’s * Continuation of ilaxtcir’s 
Life and Times’ (i* S^OO-l). Ikxlwheh^ sym- 
pathised witlx the religious views of the in- 
dexxendeuta, aixd after the Jiest.oi'at ion ho was 
often in trouble for his religious opinions. 
After the declaration of James 11 the Htops 
meeting-house was built at ’fxverton for the 
members of the independent body ; he was a))- 
pointed its first minister, and, on ucxjoimt. of 
Ixis age, Samuel Bartlett was appointed his 
assistaxxt. He was buried in the churchyanl 
of St. Peter, Tiverton, on 3 April 1689. 1 1 is 
wife was a daughter of the Hev. WiUiaxxx 
Benii of Dorchester, Their daughter maxTied 
the Hev. Stephen Lobb [(p v.] 

Polwhele was the author oft 1, ‘ hvBtvrrit, 
or a Treatise of Self-deniall,^ 1658 ; dedicatetl 
to the mayor, recorder, and corporation of 
Carlisle. 2, K)riginaland Evil of Apostosix^/ 
1664. 8. *Of Quenoin^ [«w1 tlxe Spirit,’ 
1667. 8. ^Choice Directions now to servo 
God every Worlting and every Lord’s Day/ 
1667 j published by Thomas Mall ^ as an 
addition to his ^Serious Exhortation to 
Holy Living.’ 4, * Of Ejaculatory I’raytjr/ 
1674 j dedicated to Thomas Skinner, mer^ 
chant in London, who had shown him great 
kindness. A catalogue of tlxe * mxmos of 
the princes with Edward III in his wars 
with France and Normandy,’ transcribed by 
him ^ att Carlisle the Slat Aug. 1655/ from a 
manuscript at Naworth Castle, is in Kaw- 
linson Ho. Bodl Libr, Class 1^ 44, fob 47. 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Oornub, ix. 1517 - 
618, iii. 1316-17; Dunsford’s Tivertoxi.pp. 831, 
371-2; Harding’s Tiv'orton, vol. ib pt, iv. pp. 
47 , 70j Calamy’s Abridgment of Baxter’s Life 
and Times, ii. 280, and Continuation, i. 2G0-1 ; 
Palmer’s Nonconf. Memorial (1802 ed.), ii. 70- 
80; Greene’s Memoir of Tlxoophilus Lolxb, p. 6.1 

W. P. 0. 

POMFRET, EAiii, or*. [See Fbrmor, 
Teomas WiiLUM, fourth Eabi., 1770-1888.] 

POMFRETjOomsrOTSOF* [SeePEKHOE, 
Hbneibita Loeisa, d 1761.] 

POMFRET, JOHN (1667-1702), poet, 
born at Luton, Bedfordshire, in 1667, was 
the son of Thomas Pomfret, vicar of Luton, 
who married, at St. Mary’s, Savoy, Middle- 
sex, on 27 Nov, 1661, Oatherlnc, daughter of 


William Dobson of llolboni {UarL S<h\ 
JhibL 1887, XX vb 287). ’fho fnthor gru- 
diuitod M.A. from Trinity <^>llog<i, (Cam- 
bridge, in l()6l, btT.ninn chuji^lain to Uolnn’t 
Bruce, w^cond earl of Elgin and tirst. earl 
of Ailesbxxry v.|, and is prniml)lv id<m« 
tical with llu^ Tboinns Do ui fret, author of the 

* l/d<5 of Jaxdy (’hristian, Dowager Cotnitess 
of Devonshln^ ’ (privately nrinted 1685), 
The poet Avas (abtentod at Bedford gram- 
mar school and at (^ikhuis’ College, (Cam- 
bridge, graduating B.A. in 1684, and M.A, 
in 1688, Ho took orders upon leaving 
Clamhridgo, and, havitxg influential (‘oniuuy 
tions, he was ixiMtitut<Ml to the nu’tox’y of 
Mauldiux iti BtMlfbrdshirt^ on 12 !)e(% 1695, 
{Mid to the rectory of Millbrook itx the Hume 
county on 2 .June 1702. He dabbled in verse 
at least, as (»arly ns 1691, when he wrote an 
elegy U])on the death of (inemi Mixrv. ’riiis 
was pidilished in 1699, with other pieces in 
hertiic couplets, rexxiarkable chielly for their 
correctness, im<ler the title of * INiems on 
Several ( Iccnsions,’ ( )nt' of tlxe longer poiuns, 
called Mh’ue.lty and Lust/ eotnnieniorat(*» 
an act of barbarity said to have been 
perpetrated by Colonel Kirke xlnring the 
western rebidjitm. I’enifrel.’s treatmetxt of 
the situation is nrosaically tame, The sale 
of these *mise<mimy poems’ was grenily 
HidmulattHl hjr IkunlVet’s pnblieation in 17()() 
of hm chief tit.le to remmnlminc«s *The 
Choice: a Poem written by a Person of 
<inality ’ (London, ftib), which won instant 
fame. Four (pnirto etUtions apneuped during 
1701. In the xneautinm Horn in»t issued * A 
Prospect of Death: an Ode’ (17(H), fol.), and 

* Reason : a Poem ’ (17(K), fob ) A second 
edition of his poems, including ^Tlminioico/ 
appeared in 1702 us * Miscelmny Booms <ui 
Several Occashms, the author of “’fhe 
Choice.”’ A third inlftion was Issued in 17 1 Oj 
the tenth apptMired in 1786, l2mo, atid the 
last separate {ulition in 171H), 24 mo. When 
the Hclmme for tluC Eivt‘S of the Ihsds ' wms 
submitted by the booksellors to Dr, .lohnson, 
the naxno of Pomfrid. (t.ogether with thr*to 
others) was added by his advice; Johnson 
remarks that * perlnqis no |Kjem in our hxn- 
gua^fo has been so often perusinl’ as *Th 0 
Choice*’ It is an admirable exposition in 
neatly turned verse of the everyday epi* 
cureanism of a cultivated man. Pomfret 
is Bilid to have drawn stnne hixits from 

of the character of Bir William 
(cf. (hilt. May, 1757, p. 4H9). Tho 
ankly expressed aspiration to * have 
no wife’ displeased the bishop of London 
(Compton), to whom he had been recom** 
mended for prefermtmt. Despite the fact that 
romfrotwas married, the bishop’s suspicLna 
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were not dispelledbefore the poet’s death. He 
was buried at Maulden on 1 Dec. 170li {Qmea^ 
hgia Uedfordkmm^ ed. Blaydes, p, 414), 

Pomfret married at Luton, on 18 Sept. 
1692, Elizabeth Wingate, by whom he had 
one surviving son, John Pomfret, baptised 
at Maulden on 21 Aug. 1702, who became 
rouge croix pursuivant of arms in July 
1725, and, dying on 24 March 1761, was 
buried at Harrowden in Bedfordshire {Hist, 
Jticgist, 1725 j Noble, HLH, of the College of 
^m5,pp. 362, 894; Gent, Mag, 1761, p. 141). 

Pomfret’s poems were printed in Johnson’s 
'English Poets' (1779, vol. xxi.), Chalmers’s 
' Poets ’ (1810, vol. viii.), Park’s * Britisli 
Poets ’ (1808, supplement, vol. i.), Roach’s 
'Beauties of the Poets’ (1794, vol. ii.), and 
Pratt’s' Cabinet ofPoetry\1808, vol. ii.) The 
exclusion of Pomfret from more recent lite- 
rary manuals and anthologies sufficiently 
indicates that Johnson’s strange verdict 
finds few supporters at the present day. At 
the end of the fourth edition of ' The Clioice ’ 
(1701) is advertised ' A Poem in Answer to 
the Choice that would have no wife.' 


in itinerant preaching wore out his health, 
but when unable to walk he had himself 
carried to his pulpit in a chair. He died on 
11 Jan. 1722. His assistant from 1719, Wil- 
liam Hocker, predeceased him by a month, 
on 12 Dec. 1721. Thomas Reynolds (1664- 
1727) [q. V.] preached funeral sermons on and 
issued memoirs of both. Pomfret’s wife sur- 
vived him, but all his children died before him. 
Pomfret only published two sermons (1697 
and 1701). ‘ A Directory for Youth,’ with por- 
trait, was issued posthumously, London, 1722. 

[Works and Sermon, with portrait, in Dr. 
’Williams’s Library ; Memoir by Reynolds, pre- 
fixed to Funeral 8ermon, 1721-2, 2nd ed. 1722; 
another edition, entitled ‘ “Watch and Remember/ 
London, 1721-2, diifers slightly ; Wilson’s Hist, 
of Diss. Churchefi, i. 166, 397, 473 ; Bogue and 
Bennett’s Hist, of JDissontors, ii. 341 ; G-ranger’s 
Hist, of Engl., Continuation by Noble, iii. 168 ; 
Toulmin’s Hist, of Prot. Dissenters, pp. 672, 245, 
247 ; Meridew’s Warwickshire Portraits, p. 48 ; 
Bromley’s Cat. of Portraits, p. 226 ; Chaloner 
Smith’s Brit. Mezz. Portraits, iv. 1701.1 

C. F. S. 


[Cole’s Athen© Cantabr. (A.ddit. MS. 5878, f. 
167) ; Graduati Cantabr. ; Cibber’s Lives of the 
Poets, vol. V. ; J ohuson’s Lives of the Poets, ed. 
Cunningham, ii. 3 ; Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet. ; 
Blaydos’s G-enealogia Bedfordiensis, pp. 186, 
409, 414 ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. ii. 27, viii. 
passim; Pope's Works, ed. Elwin and Court- 
hope, ii. 239 ; works in British Museum ; Bod- 
leian and Hath Library Catalogues.] T. S. 

POMFRET, SAMUEL (1650-1722), di- 
vine, born at Coventry in 1660, was edu- 
cated at the grammar school of Coventry, 
and subsequently under Dr, Obadiah GreV 
[q. V.], and under Ralph Button [q. v.] at 
Islin^on. When he was about nineteen his 
mother died, and he attained religious con- 
victions* After acting as chaplain to Sir 
William Dyer of Tottenham, and afterwards 
of High Easter, Essex, he served for two 
years in the same capacity on hoard a Medi- 
terranean trader. Upon his return to Eng- 
land Pomfret preached a weekly lecture in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, until he received a call 
to Sandwich, Kent, where he remained seven 
years. At length he was arrested for non- 
conformity, but escaped his captors on the 
way to Dover Castle. About 1686 he opened 
a service in a room in Winchester Street, 
London, which was so crowded that even- 
tually the floor gave way. A new meeting- 
house, capable of holding fifteen hundred 
people, was then erected for him in Gravel 
Lane, Floundsditch. The church was in- 
variably crowded, and Pomfret administered 
the sacrament to as many as eight hundred 
communicants. The zeal which he displayed 


PONCE, JOHN {d, 1660?), author, a 
native of Cork, studied at Louvain in the 
college of the Irish Franciscans. He became 
a member of the order of St. Francis, and, 
after further studies at Cologne, he i^imoved 
to the Irish College of St. Isidore at Rome, 
where he was appointed professor of philo- 
sopW and theology. Ponce contributed to 
the Franciscan edition of the works of Duns 
Scotus, issued at Lyons in 1639. He pub- 
lished at Rome in 1642 ' Integer Philosophise 
Cnrsus ad mentem Scoti,' in two volumes 4to, 
containing upwards of fifteen hundred pages 
of small type in double columns. A third 
volumeofaboutninehundredpageswasissued 
at Rome in 1643. Ponce dedicated the work 
to Cardinal Francesco Barberini, from whom 
he had received many favours, and who held 
the office of 'protector of Ireland.' 

Ponce disapproved of the courses pursued 
in Ireland by those who opposed the nuncio 
Giovanni Battista Rinucemi [q. v.] In the 
'Aphorismical Discovery of Treasonable Fac- 
tion ' are preserved two letters written by 
Ponce at Paris in 1648 in relation to transac- 
tions in Ireland. 

In 1652 Ponce published at Paris ' Cursus 
Theologicus,' in a folio volume. His views 
on affairs in Ireland were enunciated in 
' Richardi Bellingi Vindicise Eversse ' (Paris, 
1663), impugning the statements which had 
been promulgated by Richard Bellings [q, v. J 
and others of the Anglo-Irish party. Ponce 
was author also of the following works, pub- 
lished at Paris : ' Philosophise Cursus,' 1656 ; 

) ' Judicium Doctriuco Sanctorum Augustini et 
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Thom«i,’ lOf)? ; ^Scotus llibnnua^ RestitutuH 
]GC(); ‘Ooiunientarii Theolof^itu/ UUil, 

Ponce died at Paris about I (>(>0. A portrait 
of him is in St, Isidore’s Oolbjge, ilome, 

[ScriptoreB Ordinis Minomm, IG.'iO; Gilbotr’s 
Contemporary History of Affairs in I relinui, 1 879, 
and History o f Irish Confederation and W ar, 1881; 
Lowndes’s Bibl Man. ed, liolm, ] J. T. U. 

POND, AKTIlUK (ITOnf ^irBB^painte 
and engraver, born about 1705, was educated 
in London, and made a short sojourn in 
Home for purposes of studying art in com- 
pany with the sculptor LN)ul)iiiuc, llo be- 
came a successful portrait-painter. The most 
notable of Ixis numerous original portraits 
are those of Alexander Pope, William, duke 
of Cumberland, and Peg WoHingt on ; tlu! last 
is in the National Portrait Ualhuy. Pond 
was also a prolific etcher, and an industrious 
worker in various mixed processes of engrav- 
ing by means of which lie imitat(‘d or repro- 
duced the works of masters sutdi m Jhun- 
brandt, Kaphael, Salvator Hosa, Parmigiano, 
Caravaggio, and the Poussins. In ,17.Tt 5 
he published a series of his plates muhm the 
title ^Imitations of the Italian Masters.’ 
He also collaborated with George Kunpton 
in the publication of the ‘Heads of Illus- 
trious Persons,' after Houbrakon and Vertue, 
•with lives by Dr. Birch (T^oiulon, 17-Ph52), 
and engrped sixty-eight plates for a colb^c- 
tion of ninety-five reproductions from draw- 
ings by famous masters, in which Knapton 
was again his colleague. Another of his pro- 
ductions was a series of tw(mtv-five carica- 
tures after the Cavaliore Ghezs!!, republifllied 
in 1828 and 1882 ns ‘ Eccentric (Jhuractors.’ 
He •was elected a fellow of the Hoy al Booicty 
hi 1762, and died in Great (iueen Btreet, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 9 Sept, 1768. His col- 
lection of drawings by the old masters was 
sold the following year, and realised over four- 
teen hundred pounds. An anonymous etched 
portrait of Pond is mentioned by Bromley. 

[Hedgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Gont. Mag. 17^8, 
p.462 ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. p. lOU.] W. A, 

POND, EDWARD (d, 1629), almanac- 
maker, is described on the title-page of his 
almanac of 1601 as < a practitioner in the 
JUathematicks and Pliysicke at Bidarcay 

Billericay) in Essex,’ In this almanac he 
includes a diagram and description of ‘Alan’s 
Anatomy ’ and ‘ Phy sicke Notes.’ From 1604 
he published an almanac each year in London 
und w the title ‘ Enchiridion, or Edward Pond 
his Eutheca.’ Subsequently the periodicjal 
^sue was christened ‘ An Almanac by Ed, 
Pond, student of Physics and Alathematics.* 
In October 1628 the Stationers’ Company 
petitioned the privy council against the iii- 
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fraction of tlu‘ir monopoly us nlnmnac pub- 
lisht^rs by (.'autroll Logge, priut«*r to Gam- 
bridgo llnivorsily, but apparently without 
KuemsH, for from U;27 Pomrs rtlmanntss con- 
thuuul tobt^ iHsmul from tlm University pirns, 
Pond died at rclcrhorongb, and was* buried 
in the church of St. John the Baptist in that 
city on 10 Sept. 1(>29 (SwmiTiNo, PamA 
Vhunhs round iUdrrbovoiUfh), popu- 

larity of his publication led to itscontinuunoo, 
undi^r a slightly moditied tith', until 1709. 
'rim InttT sm'ics was propnrod at Sallrou 
\Vald(*n, donbtb'sH by a rclutivcofPoud,aucl 
each part was designated ‘ Pond, an Almanac.’ 
This was printed at (’nmbridge until tluMdose 
of the century, ami in Loiuhmduringtlm early 
years of tin' lught ctmtb cent ury. 'rim rhyme, 

My nkiU goes bi'youd 

The ilept h of a Pond, 

a reference to Pond's popular reputation ns 
an HHtrnimmer, oecurs in Martin Parker’s 
ballad ‘ When the king enjoys his own again’ 
(WiUKiNH, Pnlitiml lUtUndn^ i, 11). 

( Pond’s AlmanarH; Gal State Papers, Dom* 
162,8-6, p. 98; Arbers Stat, Heg. v. p. xlix? 
Ibuditt’K GoUeetions, i. iPht, ii. 488, | K. 1. 0. 

POND, *1 GUN ( 1 707- asttornmn'r- 
royal, was born in London in 1767, IIU 
father soon afterwiuals withdrew from busi- 
ness, with im ample competence, to live at 
Dulwich, Pond’s etluealion, bt'guu at the 
Alnidstone grammar school, W'us <tontinue,d 
at home under the tuition of William Wnles 
[(|. V.), from whom he imbilmd a taste for 
astronomy. His keenness was shown by tho 
dctectltm, when about lifttam, tif errors in 
the Greiunyich observations, At sixteen he 
entered Trinity Golh‘gti, (himliridge, whi're 
he devoted lumm*lf to chemist ry ; Imt he was 
obliged by ill-health to leavi' the university, 
and wtmt abroad, visiting Portugal, Malta, 
(’ouHtantinopIe, and Egypt, makitig astro- 
nomical observations at* ids hiiiting-jdueeH. 
About 179H he st't t led at West bury in Homer- 
act, and erected there an alta/lmutU instru- 
ment, by Edward Troughton [q* v.), of two 
and a half fet‘t diameter, which became known 
as the ‘ West, bury ciroUP(see VhiL Tratnt, xcvu 
424). His tibservatiouH with it in iHOtP L 
‘Onthe Declinatunm of some of the Principal 
Fixed Htars,’ communicated to iho. Royal 
Society on 26 June 18(H] (!/>. p. 429), gave 
decisive nroof of deformation through age 
in the Green wieh quadrant (Bird’s), and 
rendered imivitablo a complete rtMapupment 
of the Royal Observatory. 

Pond was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society on 26 Fob. IH97* He married in the 
same year, and fixed his abode in London, 
occupying himself with practical asti'onomy* 
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Troughton was his intimate friend, and Pond 
superintended, in ids workshop, the con- 
struction of several instruments of unprece- 
dented perfection. Dr. Nevil Maskelyne 
[q, V.], the fifth astronomer-royal, recom- 
mended him as his successor to the council 
of the Royal Society; and Sir Humphry 
Davy, who had visited him at Westbury in 
1800, brought his merits to the notice of 
the prince-regent. As the result he was 
appointed astronomer-royal in February 1811, 
with an augmented salary of 600?. The six- 
foot mural circle, ordered from Troughton by 
Maskelyne, was mounted in June 1812; and 
Pond presented to the Royal Society, on 
8 July 1813, a catalogue of the north polar 
distances of eighty-four stars determined with 
it (id. ciii. 280), which Bessel pronounced to 
be * the ne plus ultra of modern astronomy ^ 
(Brief wechsel mit plbers^ 30 Dec. 1813). In 
1816 a transit instrument, by Troughton, of 
five inches aperture and ten feet focal length, 
was set up at the Royal Observatory. A 
Ramsden telescope presented by Lord Liver- 
pool in 1811 proved of little use. In a paper 
on the construction of star-catalogues read 
before the Royal Society on 21 May 1818 
Pond described his method of treating ^ every 
star in its turn as a point of reference for the 
rest ’ (ib. cviii. 405). He substituted in 1821 
a mercury-horizon for the plumb-line and 
spirit-level (ib. cxiii. 35), and introduced in 
1826 the system of observing the same ob- 
jects alternately by direct and reflected vision, 
which, improved by Airy, is still employed 
(Memoirs Boy. Astr. Society^ ii. 499), The 
combination for this purpose of two instru- 
ments was suggested to Pond by the posses- 
sion of a circle by Jones, destined for the 
Cape, but sent on trial to Greenwich. Pond 
obtained permission to retain it, and it was 
transferred in 1851 to the observatory of 
Queen^s College, Belfast. Among his other 
inventions for securing accuracy were the 
multiplication, and a peculiar mode of group- 
ing observations. 

He showed in 1817, by means of deter- 
minations executed in 1813-14 with the 
Greenwich circle, the unreality of Brinkley's 
ostensible parallaxes for a Lyrse, a Aquihe, 
and a Cygni (Phil. Tram. cvii. 168). As a 
further test he caused to be erected in 1816 
two fixed telescopes of four inches aperture 
and ten feet focal length, directed respec- 
tively towards a Aquilse and a Cygni, and 
sedulously investigated their differences of 
right ascension from suitable comparison- 
stars. But neither thus nor by the aid of 
transit observations could any effects of pa- 
rallax be detected (ib. cvii. 363, cviii. 477, 
cxiii. 63), Pond’s conclusion that they were 


insensible with the instruments then in use 
has since been fully ratified. Dr. C. A. F. 
Peters nevertheless criticised his methods 
severely in 1863 (MSmoires de SainUPHers- 
boury^ tom. vii. p. 47). Against attacks made 
in this country upon his general accuracy, and 
even upon his probity as an observer, Bessel 
vigorously defended him (Astr. Nac?i. No. 
84). From a comparison of his own with 
Bradley’s star-places, Pond deduced the in- 
fluence upon them of a southerly drift due ^ to 
some variation, either continued or periodical, 
in the sidereal system ’ (Phil. Trans, cxiii. 
84, 529). Herschel’s discovery of the solar 
advance through space appears to have 
escaped his notice. Airy, however, gave him 
credit for having had the first inkling of dis- 
turbed proper motions (Astr. Naeh. No. 690). 
A discussion on the subject with Briukley 
was carried on with dignity and good temper. 

Pond received in 1817 the Lalaude prize 
from the Paris Academy of Sciences, of which 
he was a corresponding member; and the 
Copley medal in 1823 for his various as- 
tronomical papers. He joined the Astronomi- 
cal Society immediately after its foundation. 
Directed by the House of Commons in 1816 
to determine the length of the seconds pen- 
dulum, he requested and obtained the co- 
operation of a committee of the Royal Society. 
He was a member of the board of longitude, 
and attended diligently at the sittings in 
1829-30 of the Astronomical Society’s com- 
mittee on the ‘ Nautical Almanac,’ of which 
ublication he simerintended the issues for 
832 and 1833. The new board of visitors, 
appointed in 1830, caused him no small vexa- 
tion. They took exception to his neglect of 
the planets for the stars, and to the rigidity 
of mechanical, routine imposed upon his 
assistants, His own mathematical know- 
ledge was very slight. The publication in 
1833 of a catalogue of 1113 stars, determined 
with unexampled accuracy, was his crowning 
achievement. It embodied several smaller 
catalogues, inserted from time to time in the 
^Nautical Almanac' and the * Greenwich 
Observations,’ of which he printed eight folio 
volumes. In his last communication to the 
Royal Society he described his mode of ob- 
serving with a twenty-five-foot zenith tele- 
scope, mounted by Troughton and Simms in 
1833 (Phil. Trans, cxxiv. 209, cxxv. 146). 
Harassed by many infirmities, he retired from 
the Royal Observatory in the summer of 
1835 with a pension of 600?. a year, and 
died at his residence at Blackheath on 7 Sept. 
1836. He was buried in the tomb of Halley 
in the neighbouring churchyard of Lee. 

Of a mild and unassuming character, Pond 
neither sought nor attained a popular reputa- 
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tion. Hifl work was wholly tiu'-lnucal,^ his 
writings dry and condiMisod ; hnt his n^lonn 
of the national observatory was futulaim^utah 
He not only procured for it an iimtru mental 
oiitat of the modern type, but ostahlisluMl 
the modern system ot observation. Hm 
number of assistants was increased diinnf? 
his term of office from one to six, and he sub- 
stituted quarterly for annual publicatuou of 
results, lie possessed the true instinct ot a 
practical astronomer. Troup:hlon used to 
say that * a new instrumimt was at all tnnes 
a better cordial for the astronomer-royal 
than any which the doctor could supply. 
Ara^o visited Greenwich^ to acquire^ his 
methods j Airy ref^arded him as the princi- 
pal improver of modern practical astronom)^; 
BesseL many of whose rehnements ho nntici- 
paS w^s his enthusiastic admirer. iWs 
double-altitude observations, made with hm 
two mural circles in 182f) ~35, have hoeu re- 
duced by Mr. S. 0. Chandler for the purposes 
of his research into the variation of latitude 
(Astr, Jouvnctlj Nos, 813, 8 If)). He speaks 
of them as * a rich mine of stellar miuisiire- 
ments,’ and considers that their accuracy 
*has been scarcely surpassed anywluiro or at 
any time.’ His catalogues are, however, 
somewhat marred by slight periodical (errors, 
depending probably upon the system of 
fundamental stars employed in their con- 
struction ( W. A. Hoobrs, in xxvui. 

472). A translation by Pond of Laplmnfs 
‘ Systoe du Monde’ was published in 1809, 
and he contributed many articles to Rees’s 
* Encycloptedia.’ 

[Memoirs of the Boyal Astronomical Socioty, 
X. 367 ; Proceedings of tho Royal Society, iii. 
434; Annual Biography and Obituary, 1H37, 
vol.xxi.; Gent. Mag. 1836, ii. 646; BepH of 
the Brit. Association, i. 128, 132, 138 (Airy); 
Grant’s Hist, of Astronomy, p, 491 ; Edinburgh 
Review, xci. 324 ; Penny Cyclopeedia (Pe Mor- 
gan); Andr& et Bayot’s L’Astronomio Pratique, 
i. 32; Marie’s Hist, des Sciences, x. 223; 
Madlor’s Goschichto der Himmolskunde, voL ii. 
passim; Annuaire deVObsomtoiredoBruxollos, 
1864, p. 331 (Mailly); Bessel’s PopuUire Vorlo- 
sungon,p.648; Poggendorff’s Blogr.-lit. Hand- 
•worterbuch; Observatory, xiii. 204 (Lewis on 
Pond’s instruments) ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; Boyal 
Society’s Cat. of Scientific Papers; Alliliono’s 
Crit. Piet, of English Literature.] A. H. C 


PONET or POYNBT, JOHN (1514 P 
1566), bishop of Winchester, was born in 
Kent about 1514, and educated at Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, under Sir Thomas Smith 
(STBypE, Smith, pp, 20, 159), ^ He was a 
great scholar, skilled especially in Greek, in 
which he adopted Cheke’s mode of pronun- 
ciation Chek^f p, 18). lie gra- 


<luai.(‘<l, borniuo follow of 1 bo oollogo in 
bursar t,hoi*o from 1587 to I58tbun<i doiin from 
IfilOto 1512. I lo nroooodod P.P, in 1547. 
Ho was a strong divino of tho roformlng 
Holiool ; olov('r, but somowhat uus<u'upulouH. 
OraimuT .saw his ability, and uiado him his 
chaplain, a promotion which must, havii oonio 
hoforo 1547, as in that yoar Pom^t dcliviTod 
to till' archbishop a lot t or from liis closo 
friond liogi'r /Vsidiain, praying to bo roliovod 
from oatiiig lish lu Pont (StiiviM*), Tm/oaor, 
i. 241), of, p. 997). M(‘anwhilo othor pri'for- 
mont had cotno to him. On 15 Nov. 1548 
ho bocauio roctor of St., Miohaol’s, Crooluul 
Lano, London, On 12 .Inno 1545 ho was 
made roctor of Lavaiit., Snssox, and on 
12 .fan, 154A tl ho bocamt^ canon of (huitcr- 
bury, rosigning Lavant. In 1517 ho was 
proctor for t.ho dlocoso of (hmtorbury. For 
Henry VI tl Ins niinh^ a <surinuM dial of tlm 
samotiiud ns that (U-octod in in tho first 
court of (^icons’ (lolh»go. Whihs with Grau- 
nior ho built a sumnn^r parlour or * solar ’ at 
Lambidh Balaco, which Archbisliop Parlnsr 
ropairod in after years (H'ruvtn), ii. 

26, 79). 

Ponot was a groat, proac.ln'r, and had a wide 
rangoofacqnireiuont.M, knowing mathomaticH, 
astronomy,! bM’man,nnd I talinn,bosidoMboing 
a goad classical scholar and a t hoologian, In 
Lent 1550 ho prmic.hod tho Friilay sermons 
before Kdwnrd VI, and on 6 Juno 1550 ho 
was appointed bishop of UochoMtt‘r.^ He 
was the livst bishop consocriitml according to 
tho new ordinal (HTavi’Vi, pp. 274, 

808). Ho was the last bishop who was 
allowed to hold with his ho»^ Ids othor pro- 
fermontH ; anti was somt^ nMistm for t.ho 
permission in his cast^, in that tln^re was no 
palact^ for tlm bishop when he was epnst^ 
crattuL On 1 H Jan, I o50”l he was appointtsl 
one of thirty-onci cmnmisKitmt'rs to * corr<‘ct 
and punish all anabaptist s, and such as <Ud 
not uuly administi^r the siicrammits accord- 
ing to the Book tif fiomnum Praytir ’ (Stuyi’n^ 
Maimriah, it. i. 8S5), 

Fonct was one of t hosti who consecrated 
Hooper bishop of tlUmceHter on 8 March 
1550-L He appoars nut to have sharetl in 
Ilooptir’s objt*etton to the vestments, With 
Oranmer and Ridley, Honest, was consulted in 
March 1550 4 about the tUfficult case of the 
PrinccBS Mary; and their nnswitr as to her 
hearing mass—* that to give license to sin wa» 
sin; neverthideR»,they tlioughttlu^ king might 
sutler or wink at. it for a time ’ (Hthvph, 
monals, n, i* 451 ) seems to hear traeoH of his 
handiwork . ( )n 28 M arcli 1 55)0 1 he was ap- 
pointed bishop of W inchester, Gardiner liavlng 
been deprived, A condition of his appoint.- 
mont, Wixiolx ho at once carried out, was that 
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he should resign to the king the lands of the 
see, receiving in return a fixed income of two 
thousand marks a year, chiefly derived from 
impropriated rectories. The meaning of the 
transaction was soon made plain in the grants 
made of the surrendered lands to various 
courtiers. But the blame was not solely 
Ponot’s ; for the dean and chapter consented, 
and Cranmer must have had a good deal to 
say in the matter. At Winchester he had 
Bale and Goodacre for chaplains, and John 
Philpot (1616-1665) [q.v.] for archdeacon. 
On 6 Oct, 1551 he was one of the commis- 
sioners for the reformation of ecclesiastical 
law, and about the same time he was one of 
the visitors of Oxford University. When 
Mary came to the throne Ponet was deprived, 
and is said to have fled at once to the con- 
tinent, A tradition, however, preserved by 
Stow, asserts that he took an active part in 
Wyatt’s rebellion. Eventually he found his 
way to Peter Martyr at Strasburg, where he 
seems to have been cheerful enough, even 
though his house was burnt down. ^ What 
is exile ? ’ he wrote to Bullinger f ^ a thing 
painful only in imagination, provided you 
nave wherewith to subsist.’ He died at 
Strasburg in August 1556. 

Ponet’s ability, both as a thinker and a 
writer of English, can perhaps best be inferred 
from his ^ Short Treatise of Politique Power,’ 
which is useful as an authority for the history 
of his time. It is also said to be one of the 
earliest expositions of the doctrine of tyran- 
nicide ; but there Ponet was anticipated by 
John of Salisbury. Ponet’s matrimonial ex- 
periences were curious. He seems to have 
gone through the form of marriage with the 
wife of a butcher of Nottingham, to whom 
he had to make an annual compensation; 
from her he was divorced *with shame 
enough’ on 27 July 1651 (Ma.ohyn). On 
26 Oct, 1561 he married Maria Haymond at 
Croydon church, Cranmer being present at 
the ceremony. This wife went abroad with 
him, and survived him. An interesting letter 
from her to Peter Martyr, some of whose 
books she had sold with her husband’s by 
mistake, has been preserved, 

Ponet’s chief works were ; 1. ' ATragoedie 
or Dialogs of the uniuste usurped primacie of 
the Bishop of Rome, . . . ’ London, 1549, 8vo. 
This translation from Bernardino Ochino 
[q.v.] brought him to the notice of Somerset, 
•v^io IS mentioned in the dedication. 2. * A 
Defence for Marriage of Priestes by Scripture 
and aunciente Wryters,’ London, 1649, 8vo 
(possibly an early edition of No. 6), 3. ' Ser- 
mon at Westminster before the King,’ Lon- 
don, 1550, 4to. 4. * Oatechismus Brevis 
OhristianfiB Disciplinse Summam continens, 


omnibus ludimagistris authoritate Regia com- 
mendatus. Huic Oatechismo adiuncti sunt 
Articuli,’ Zurich, 1663, 8vo. This was pub- 
lished anonymously, in English by Day and in 
Latin by Wolf, It was assigned to both 
Ridley and Nowell. Several editions ap- 
peared in 1653. The English version has been 
printed in ^ Liturgies ’ of Edward Vi’s reign 
by the Parker Society. 5. * De Ecclesia ad 
regem Edwardum,’ Zurich, 1553, 8vo. 6. *An 
Apologie fully aunsweringe by Scriptures 
and aunceant Doctors a blasphemose Book 
gatherid by D. Steph. Gardiner , . . D. Smyth 
of Oxford, Pighius, and other Papists , . . 
and of late set furth under the name of 
Thomas Martin . . . against the godly mar- 
riadge of priests,’ 1565, 12mo ; 1666, 8vo. 
7. ^A Short Treatise of Politique Power, 
and of the true obedience which subjectos 
owe to kynges and other civile governours, 
with an Exhortacion to all true naturall 
Englishemen,’ 1566, 8vo ; 1639, 8vo ; 1642, 
4to. 8. ^ Axiomata Eucharistiae.’ 9. ‘ Dia- 
lecticon de veritate, natura, atque substantia 
Corporis et Sanguinis Christi in Eucharistia,’ 
Strasburg, 1667, 8vo. An English transla- 
tion was published in London, 1688, 4to 
(Lowndes). 

[Cooper’s AthenseCaTitabr.i. 165,647; Dixon’s 
Hist. Church of Engl. iii. 161, &e., iv. 74, &c. ; 
Le Neve’s Fasti, i. 56, ii. 670 ; Heylyn’s Ecclesia 
Eestaurata, i. 208, &c., ii. 91, 121, &c. ; Wood’s 
Athenae Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 390, ii. 62 ; Wood’s 
Hist, and Antiq. of Univ. of Oxford, i. 273 ; 
Machyn’s Diary (Camden Soc.), pp. 8, 320, 323 ; 
Foxe’s Actes and Monuments, vii. 203 ; Cal. 
Suite Papers, Dorn. 1547-80, pp. 32, 44 ; Mait- 
land’s Essays, pp. 97, 124 ; Lipscomb’s Bucking- 
hamshire, ii. 1 62, iii. 392, 663 ; Hasted’sKent, iii. 
266 ; Hessel’s Eceles. Lond, Batavise Archivnm, ii. 
16, 16; authorities quoted.] W. A. J. A. 


PONSONBY, Lady EMILY CHAR- 
LOTTE MARY (1817-1877), bom on 17 Feb. 
1817, was the third daughter of John Wil- 
liam Ponsonby, fourth earl of Bessborough 

S . V.], by his wife, Lady Maria Fane, daughter 
John Fane, tenth earl of Westmorland 
[q. V.] Frederick George Brabazon Ponsonby, 
sixth earl of Bessborough [q. v.l, was her 
brother. From 1848 till 1873 she wrote a 
number of novels, mostly published anony- 
mously ; they contain some careful and good 
writing. She died, unmarried, on 3 Feb. 1877. 

Her books are : 1. * The Discipline of Life,’ 
3 vols., 1848 ; 2nd edit., 1848. 2. * Pride 

and Irresolution,’ 3 vols., 1850 (a new series 
of the former book). 3. ‘ Clare Abbey ; 
or the Trials of Youth,’ 1851. 4. ‘Mary 

Gray, and other Tales and Verses,’ 1852. 
5. * Edward Willoughby ; a Tale,’ 1864, 
6. ‘The Young Lord/ 1856. 7, ‘Sunday 
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Readings, consisting of eiglit Short Stirinons, 
addressed to the Young, ^ i8o7. 8. ‘ I he two 
lirotlicrs/ 3 vols,, 187)8. 9, * A. Mothers 

Trial,’ 1859. 10. ‘ Kathlenne and her Sisters,’ 
1861 ; 2nd edit., 1863. 11. < Mary Lyndsay,’ 

8 vols., 1863; published iu New Y’()rl{,lH63. 
12. * Violet Osborne,’ 3 vols., 1865, 13, ' Sir 
Owen Fairfax,’ 3 vols., 1866. 14. ‘ A Story 
of Two Cousins,’ 1868. 15. ^ Nora,’ 3 vols., 

1 870, 1 6. ‘ Oliver Beaumont and l^ord Lati- 
mer,’ 3 vols., 1873. 

[Allibfne’s Diet. English Lit. ii. 1620, Sup- 
plement, li. 1243 ; O’Oonoghuo’s Poets of Ire- 
land, pt. iii. p. 206.] Fj, L. 

PONSONBY, SikFREDERTC CAVEN- 
DISH (1783-1837), major-general, born on 
6 July 1783, was the second son of Frederic 
Ponsonby, third earl of Besaborough, by 
Lady Henrietta Frances Spencer, second 
daughter of the first Earl Spciujer. lie en- 
tered the army iu Januai’y 1800 as a cornet 
in the 10th dragoons, and 'became lieutenant 
on 20 June of that year, and captain on 
20 Aug. 1 803. In April 1806 he ex<ihanged 
to the 60th foot, and served on the stall* of 
the lord lieutenant in Ireland. H e becsutne 
major in the army on 25 June 1807, and on 
6 Aug. he obtained a majority in the^ 23rd 
light dragoons, lie went \vitli his ri^giment 
to Spain m 1809, and distinguished himself 
at Talavera. The 23rd were ordered, together 
with a regiment of German hussars, to cJiarge 
a column of infantry advancing on the French 
right as they were in the act of deploying. 
They came in mid career on a ravine, which 
stopped the Germans and threw tln^ 23rd 
into confusion. The colonel was woundiul, 
but Ponsonby led the men on against the 
infantry, which had by this time formed 
squares. Repulsed by the infantry, the 23rd 
were chargea by two regiments of French 
cavalry, and were driven bach with a loss of 
more than two hundred officers and men; 
but the delay and disorder prevented the 
French column from talcing part in the 
general attack on the Britisn position (see 
Napxbb, iii. 669, 2nd edition, for Ponsonby’s 
own account of this affair). 

Ponsonby served on the staff as assistant 
adjutant-general at Busaco and Barosa. Gra- 
ham, in his report of the latter action, said that 
a squadron of the 2nd hussars, King’s German 
legion, under Ponsonby^s direction, made * a 
brilliant and most successful charge against 
a squadron of French dragoons, which were 
entirely routed^ ( Wellington I)eepatehe») iv. 
697). He had become lieutenant-colonel on 
16 March 1810, and on 11 June 1811 he ob- 
tained thecommand of the 12 th light dragoons, 
and led that regiment for the rest of the war. 


He played a prin(*,ipal part in the cavalry 
action near Lb'n'im on 11 April 1812, lining 
at the time in tiunporarycoimmind of Anson’s 
' icii his regiment Ixdonged. 


brigade, to whi 

The Fnmch cavalry under Pnsrre Simlt was 
about two thousand strong, Ponsonby had 
about six luuulnvl, as one regiment of the 
brigade was still in rear, ami he was told by 
Sir Stapleton Gotton to detain and amuse 
the Frene.h while Le Marehant’s brigade 
moved round upon their Hank. The Freneli, 
soeinglus inferiority, advanced, and he retinnl 
slowly before them into a narrow delilc 
between some stone walls. They were on 
the point; of charging wlnm his missing regi- 
ment came up, and at tlu^ same tinn^ the head 
of Le Marchant’s brigade aptauired on the 
right. The French turmul, anti W(‘n^ pursmul 
by the two brigades to Llerena, where they 
found protection from tiudr inlantry, having 
lost more than 160 mmi, Ponsonby was 
praistMl by Gotton for his gallantry and 
judgment. 

Ponsonby was actively engaged with his 
regiment in (‘overing the movemenis of the 
army immiHliately biddre »Salamanea, and in 
the battle its<df, 22 .Inly 1K12, towards the 
evening, he made some charges and dispersiHl 
some of the alnwly beaten Krmieh inlantry, 
his horse receiving Htn'«*rul bayonet wounds. 
After the failun^ of the siege of Burgos he 
helped to cover tln^ retreat of the army, and 
was woundi‘d. At Vittoria Ins regiment 
formed ])art of the force under Graham whieU 
turned the Fremdi right, and barred their re- 
treat by the Bayoniu^ road. It. was engag<»d in 
the action at Tolosa, wheti Graham overtook 
Foy, and covert*d the communicationH of 
Graham’s corps during the siege of Han 
bastian. It took part in the subsequent 
operations in tlie Pyrenees and in the south 
of France, and returned to England in duly 
1814. On 4 J une of that year Ponsonby was 
made a brevtit colonel ami A, I), ( b to the' king 
in recognition of his «(*rvict'N. 

In the fallowing year tlu^ 12^1,^4111 Pon- 
eonby still in comniund of it, formed part 
of Vandtdimr’H light cavalry brigade. At 
Waterloo this brigad(^ was at' first. poMt(^d on 
the extreme left; but about half-past one, 
when the two heavy brigades chargetb it was 
moved towards the cent re, and two regiments, 
the 12th and 16th, were ordered to chargi^, 
to cover the retirement of the men of the 
Union brigade. They wert^ told to descend 
the slope, but not to pass the hollow ground 
in front ; once laun<died, however, they were 
not easily stopped, Ponsonby himseli, after 
receiving several wounds, felt from his horst^ 
on the crest of the ridge which was occupied 
I by the French guns. * X know/ he says^ * we 
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ou^Tit not to have been there, and that we 
fell into the same error which we went down 
to correct, but I believe that this is an error 
almost inevitable after a successful charge, 
and it must always depend upon the steadi- 
ness of a good support to prevent serious 
consequences’ {Waterloo Letters^ p. 112). 
His experiences as he lay on the battle-field 
were taken down from his oral account by 
the poet Rogers, and recorded in a letter to 
his mother which has been frequently quoted 
(e.g. Cebasy, Decisive Battles), He was on 
the field all night, and had seven wounds ; 
but he was ' saved by excessive bleeding.’ 

He left his regiment on 26 A ug. 1820, ex- 
changing to half-pay, and on 20 Jan. 1824 
he was appointed inspecting field officer in 
the Ionian Islands. He became major-general 
on 27 May 1825, and on 22 Dec. of the fol- 
lowing year he was made governor of Malta, 
where he remained till May 1835. On 4 Dec. 
of the latter year he was given the colonelcy 
of the 86th foot, from which he was trans- 
feiTed to the royal dragoons on 31 March 

1836. In 1831 he was made a K.O.B. and 
a K.C.H. ; he was also a G-.C.M.G. (1828), a 
knight of the Tower and Sword of Portugal, 
and a knight of jNIaria Theresa of Austria. 
He kept up his interest in cavalry questions, 
and in the ^Wellington Despatches’ (viii. 
335) there is a letter from the duke,' dated 
7 Nov. 1834, in reply to one of his upon 
details of cavalry equipment and formations. 
When in Spain he had made an abridgment 
of some ‘ Instructions for Cavalry on Outpost 
Duty,’ drawn up by Lieut. -colonel von Arent- 
schildt, who commanded the hussar regiment 
which was to have charged with the 23rd at 
Talavera, and this abridgment was printed at 
Freneda in 1813. It was reprinted, together 
with the original instructions, London, 1844. 

Ponsonby dii?d near Basingstoke on 1 1 Jan. 

1837. He married, 16 March 1825, Lady 
Emily Charlotte Bathurst, second daughter 
of the third Earl Bathurst, and left three sons 
and three daughters. 

The eldest son, Sir TIeb-ry Frederick 
Ponsonby (1825-1895), born at Corfu on 
10 Dec. 1825, entered the army on 27 Dec. 
1842 as an ensign in the 49th regiment. 
Transferred to the grenadier guards, he be- 
came lieutenant on 16 Feb. 1844, captain on 
18, July 1848, and major on 19 Oct. 1849. B\*om 
1847 to 1858 he was aide-de-camp to Lord 
Clarendon and Lord St. Germans, succes- 
sively lord-lieutenants of Ireland. lie served 
through the Crimean campaigns of 1855-6, 
becoming lieutenant-colonel on 31 Aug. 1 855 ; 
for the action before Sebastopol he received 
a medal with clasp, the Turkish medal, and 
third order of the Mejidie. After the peace 
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he was appointed equerry to the prince con- 
sort, who greatly valued his services. On 
2 Aug. 1860 he became colonel, and in 1862, 
after the death of the prince, he was sent to 
Canada in command of a battalion of the 
grenadier guards which was stationed in the 
colony during the American civil war. On 
6 March 1868 he became major-general. 
On 8 April 1870 Ponsonby was appointed 
private secretary to the queen. Energetic 
but unobtrusive, ready but tactful, he com- 
manded the confidence not only of his sove- 
reign, but of all her ministers in turn. In 
October 1878 he added to his duties those of 
keeper of the privy purse. He was made a 
K.O.B. in 1879, a privy councillor in 1880, 
and a G.C.B. in lfe7. On 6 Jan. 1895 he 
was attacked by paralysis; in May he retired 
from his offices, and on 21 Nov. died at East 
Cowes in the Isle of Wight. He was buried at 
Whippingham. He had married, on 30 April 
1861, Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
John Crocker Bulteel, M.P., of Flete or Bleet, 
Devonshire,- one of the queen’s maids of 
honour. He left three sons and two daugh- 
ters ( Tmes, 22 Nov. 1895 ; Men of the Time^ 
vol. xii. ; Burke, Peerage^ s.v. ‘ Bessborough ; ’ 
Army Lists), 

[Gent. Mag. 1837, pt. i. ; Royal Military Cal. 
iv. 239 ; Records of the 12th Light Dragoons; 
Wellington Despatches ; Combermere’s Memoirs; 
Napier s War in the Peninsula; Si borne’s Wa- 
terloo Letters.] E. M. L. 

PONSONBY, FREDERICK GEORGE 
BRABAZON, sixth Earl ok Bessborough 
(1815-1895), second son of John William Pou- 
sonby, fourth earl [q, v.j, was born in London 
on 11 Sept. 1815. He was educated at Harrow 
from 1830 to 1833, and, proceeding to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, graduated M.A. in 1837. 
He studied for the law, and was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 16 June 1840. 
He was an enthusiastic cricketer, com- 
mencing his career in the Harrow eleven, 
when on 3 Aug. 1832 he played at Lord’s in 
the match with Eton. At Cambridge he 
also played in the university eleven. After- 
wards, when he was at the bar, he appeared 
in such important matches as Kent v. Eng- 
land and Gentlemen v. Players. After 1843, 
owing to an accident to his arm, he gave up 
playing at Lord’s. In 1845, with J. L. Bald- 
win, he founded the I Zingari Club, and 
took part in their performances. He was a 
member of the committee of the Marylebone 
Club, and, having a great knowledge of the 
game, managed many of the matches at Lord’s. 
He had a free and forward style of hitting, 
and also excelled at long-stop and mid- 
wicket. The Harrow eleven were for many 
years indebted to him for tuition, and many 
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of tlieir Bucmsses against Eton and \Vin«lu‘a 
ter were due to liiy insi ruction, lie wum 
also a good actor at Cambridge in pvivattitliea- 
tricala, Witli Tom Taylor, William Bollatul, 
G. Cavendish Beutinck, and otJuu's, he origi- 
nated, in the Old Stagers at Can tend) iivy 
in connection with the Canterbury cricket 
week, and for nnuiy years ho took part in 
their entertainments. 

On the death of his brother, John Gcorgo 
Brabazon, fifth earl of Ressborougli, onliH Jan. 
1880, he succeeded as sixth earl, but sat in 
the House of Lords as Baron Ponsoaby an<l 
BaronDimcannon. In politics he was a liljoral. 
"When Mr. Gladstone’s ministry in 1880 ap- 
pointed a commission to inquire into the land 
system in Ireland, Beaaborough was nomi- 
nated a member. His colleagues were Thiron 
Bowse. Tlxe O’Couor Don, Mr. Kavanugh, 
andWilliam Shaw [q.v.] Tin? commission, 
which became known by Lord Besshorougli’s 
name, reported in 1881 , advising the Nipeal of 
the Lana Act of 1870, and t he enactment of 
a simple uniform act on the basis of fixity of 
tenure, fair rents, and free sahi. Tlu^ poiic.y 
of buying out the landlords was deprtscated, 
but additional state aid for tenants anxious 
to purchase their holdings was nicommmidiul. 
The Bessborough commission mark's an im- 
portant stage in the liist-ory of Irish land 
legislation, and led to Mr. Gladstone’s land 
bill of 1881. Lord Bessborough was himself 
a model landlord. He was unremitting in 
hi 8 attention to the interest of his tenants 
in CO. Kilkenny, and through the troubled 
times of the land league tlu're was mwer 
the least interruption of frumdiy rtdations 
"between him and them. Althoiigli for along 
time a follower of Mr. Gladstone, he did not 
vote in the divisions on the home rule hill in 
the House of Lords in 1808, lie die<l at 
45 Green Strec^t, GrosvonorS(piaro, r.(Ondon, 
on 12 March 1895, and was buried at Bess- 
borough. Ho was unmarri(‘d, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Walter William Bra- 
bazon Ponsonby, who was rector of Canford 
Magna, Dorset, from 1846 to 1869. 

[Thornton’s Harrow. 1886, pp. 250, 27C; 
LiUvwhito’s Cricket Scores, 1802, ii. 193; 
Cokayne’s Peerage, 1887, i. 353; Times, 15 Jan. 
1881 p. 7, 16 March p, 4, 19 March p, 14, 
30 March p. 4. 18 March 1895, p. 10.] 0. 0. B. 

POKSONBY, GEORGE (1755-1817), 
lord chancellor of Ireland, tlurd son of Jolm 
Ponsonby (1713-1789) [q, v.], was born on 
5 March 1756, William Brabazon Pon- 
eonby, first baron Ponsonby [q. v.], was his 
brother. After an education received partly 
at home and partly at Trinity Oollegn, 
OambriJge, he was called to the Irish bar 
in 1780, Though fonder, it is said, of fox- 
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hunting than of tho drudgm-y of the law 
courlH, lu' was iu 1782, hy ilm iuilii<mce of 
his fathe.r aiul llui imtrouago of ihe Duko of 
Portland, admilti'd to the inner bar, and at 
the satm^ (inu^ given tlu‘ lucrative post, worth 
1,200/. a year, of first couustd to the com- 
missiom'rs of ri'V(mue, of which lu^ whs suh- 
seijmmtly, in 1780, d(q)rive<l hy the Marquis 
of Bn(»kingli!im. Ili* entenur parliament iu 
I77(i as memlxu* for tlie borough of Wick- 
low, iu the place of Sir William howiii's 
diHuaised, Iu 1783 he was nUunnsl fm* 
luistiogi^ borougii, co. Kilkmmy, which ho 
rt'prosmitisl till 1707, and was* one of the 
nquyseutatives of Galway city whtm the 
parlianiiMit. of Induml eiaisisl its independent; 
4^.xiHlene<‘, ll(^ held olUee as chancellor of the 
e.X(diequer iti tlu' britd’ administmtiou of the 
Ihiln^ ol Portland it\ L82, atid m Kfdiruary 
siipimrted the motion for the postnonemeu't 
of Grattan’s address regarding t lui mdejxuul- 
enco of the Irish parliament. The traditions 
of his family, though liberal, naturally 
inchmsl bim to stippori government; but; 
his int-eresl. in polil.ics at this time was not 
intens(\ and his altendnnee in the house 
far fnnu fnapteut., lie spolo' at some lengt h 
on 20 Nov. 1783 iu (qmod'ion to Klooil’s 
Hofonu Bill ; in March 1/86 he opp.mful a hill 
to limit ])ensions as an innuerited cmisiire 
on the Duke of Uut land’s administrat.lon, 
and in the following- year he resisted a mo- 
tion I ly Grattan to inquire into t lie sul>je<‘t 
of tit lies. He took, howevtw, a very (hder- 
miued line on the regency <|ueHt,ion in 1780, 
arguing strongly in favour of tlu' address to 
the Prineo of Wahvs, He was in conse- 
<iuenee deprived of his oitice of counsel to 
the revenue btaird, n.iul from that, time for- 
ward atjted avowedly wit h theonposhhm. In 
the following session he inveiglied strongly 
against the profuse expenditure of govern- 
ment witli a <leclining exidiequer, and the 
enormous increase hi the pension list during 
the Marouis of Buekinglianfs adiniiusl ra- 
tion. I iiH (excellency/ he said sarcast i<*Hlly, 
reviewing the list of persons }jromot(Ml to 
ollicrt, * must have Ixam a profound politieinn 
to discover so much un*rit where no one else 
susptujted it to rt^side.’ 

Meanwhib' his reputation ns a lawyer had 
been steadily growing. His nmctice was a 
large and a lucrative one; amt so gr(*at, it is 
said, was Fitzgihhoids n^gard for liis profes- 
sional abilities that Firzgihbon, on liis (dera- 
tion at this time to the wtuilsaek, forgot Ins 
l^olitical animosity towards him, and traus- 
terred to him his brief hag. In 1 790, as tuninstd 
with Curran, h(‘, supported the claims of tlio 
(sotnmon council of Dublin against the court 
of aldermen in thoir contest over the dec* 
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tion of a lord mayor, and received tlieir thanks 
for his conduct of their case. In consequence 
of the extraordinary partisanship displayed 
by the chief justice of the king’s bench [see 
Scott, John, Lord Olonhdll] in the famous 
quarrel between John Magee (<f. 1809) [q. v.], 
the proprietor of the ^Dublin Evening Post,’ 
and Francis Higgins (1746-1802) [q. v.], the 
proprietor of the ‘Freeman’s Journal,’ Pon- 
sonby brought the matter before parliament 
on 3 March 1790. His speech, which was 
published and had a wide circulation, was 
from a legal standpoint unanswerable ; but 
the motion was adroitly met by the attorney- 
general moving that the chairman should 
leave the chair. A similar motion in March 
of the following year, expressly censuring the 
lord chief justice, incurred a similar fate; 
but the fierce criticism to which his conduct 
had exposed him utterly ruined Clonmell’s 
judicial character. 

In 1792, during the discussion on the Ro- 
man catholic question, Ponsonby, who at 
this time took a more conservative line than 
Grattan, urged that time should be given for 
recent concessions to produce their natural 
fruits, and a fuller system of united educa- 
tion be adopted before the catholics were 
entrusted with political power. Neverthe- 
less, he voted for the bill of 1793 ; and on 
the ground that government was trying to 
create a separate catholic interest inimical 
to the protestant gentry, he urged parlia- 
ment ‘ to admit the catholics to a full parti- 
cipation in the rights of the constitution, 
and thus to bind their gratitude and their 
attachments to their protestant fellow-sub- 
jects.’ He was designated for the post of 
attorney-general in the administration of 
Earl Fitzwilliam [see Fitzwilliam, Wil- 
liam: Wentworth, second Earl Fitz- 
william], and corroborated Grattan’s ac- 
count of the circumstances that led to that 
nobleman’s recall. In a subsequent debate 
on the catholic question in 1796 he again 
irrged parliament to admit the catholics to a 
full participation of political power, and thus 
to deprive government of its excuse to keep 
the country weak by keeping it divided. 
Every attempt to settle the question and to 
purify the legislature having failed, Ponsonby, 
m company with Grattan, Curran, and a few 
others, seceded from parliamentary life early 
in 1797. The wisdom of such conduct is open 
to question ; but he at once returned to his 
post when the intention of government to 
effect a legislative union was definitely an- 
nounced. During the reign of terror which 
preceded the union he incurred the suspicion 
of go vernment, and acted as counsel for Henry 
Sheares [q. v.] and Oliver Bond [q. v.] He led 


the opposition to the union in the House of 
Commons, but he spoiled the effect of his 
victory on the address by injudiciously try- 
ing to induce the house to pledge itself 
against any such scheme in the future. 

On 2 March 1801 he took his seat in the 
imperial parliament as member for Wicklow 
county, and speedily won the regard of the 
house by his sincerity, urbanity, and business- 
like capacity. He opposed the motion for 
funeral honours to Pitt, on the ground that 
to do otherwise ‘ would be virtually a con- 
tradiction of the votes I have given for a 
series of years against all the leading mea- 
sures of that minister.’ On the formation of 
the Fox-Grenville ministry in 1806, he re- 
ceived the seals as lord chancellor of Ireland, 
and at the same time obtained for Curran 
the mastership of the rolls ; but in the ar- 
rangements for this latter appointment a 
misunderstanding arose, which led to a per- 
manent estrangement between them. Though 
holding office for barely a year, he retired 
with the usual pension of 4,000/. a year, 
lie represented county Cork in 1806-7 ; 
but on 19 Jan. 1808 he succeeded Lord 
Ho wick — called to the upper house as Earl 
Grey —in the representation of Tavistock, and 
for the remainder of his life acted as official 
leader of the opposition. He offered a strenu- 
ous resistance to the Irish Arms Bill of 
1807, which he denounced, amid great up- 
roar, as an ‘abominable, unconstitutional, 
and tyrannical measure.’ In the following 
year he opposed the Orders in Council Bill, 
which, he predicted, would complete the 
mischief to English commerce left undone 
by Bonaparte, and he was very averse to 
the system of subsidising continental powers, 

‘ the invariable result of which had been to 
promote the aggrandisement of France.’ In 
; speaking in support of the Roman catholic 
petition on 26 May 1803, he added some 
novelty to the debate by announcing, on the 
authority of Dr. John Milner (1752-1826) 
[q. v.], that the Irish clergy were willing to 
consent to a royal veto on the appointment 
to vacant bishoprics. It soon turned out that 
he was misinformed, an d his statement caused 
much mischief in Ireland ; but be did not cease 
to advocate the concesion of the catholic 
claims. On 19 Jan. 1809, in a speech of an 
hour and a half, he arraigned the conduct of 
the ministry in mismanaging affairs in Spain, 
and, in consequence, was charged with throw- 
ing cold water on the Spanish cause. In the 
following year he took a prominent part in 
the debates on the Walcheren expedition ; 
and his speech on the privileges of the House 
of Commons as connected with the committal 
of Sir Francis Burdett [q. v.j on 11 May, 
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WHS ropirdt'd us a vnlnalda contrihuilon to 
tlie constitutional literature of tlio subject. 
During the debate on the king’s illness cm 
10 Dec., he cletVncloil the courses pursued by 
the Irish parliament in 1789, and moved for 
an address in almost the same words as had 
been adopted by the Irish parliament; whiles 
his statement that, if the method by addnnss 
were followed, he should submit another 
motion, seems to show that lie intended fol- 
lowing the form, prescribed by (Irattan, of 
passing an act reciting the dofi(;iency in t.lui 
personal exercise of the royal powcir, and of 
his royal highness’s acceptance of tlu^ regency 
at the instance and desire of the lord.s and 
commons of the realm. On 7 JMarch 1811 
he animadverted strongly on Wtdh'sh^y- 
Pole’s circular letter, and moyt^d for cojiies 
of papers connected with it ; but his motion 
was defeated by 188 to 48. Tic s^ill con- 
tinned to take a lively and active intore.st in 
the catholic chums, but, like (Irattan, ho 
had drifted out of touch witli Irish national 
feeling on the subject, and to O’Oonmdl his 
exertions, bused on securities of one .sort and 
another, aeoraed worse than UHoh^as. On 
4 March 1817 he moved for leave to bring 
in a bill to prevent the necessity of renew- 
ing certain civil and militarv commissions 
on the demise of the crown* The dcsiraliility 
of some such measure seems to have been 
generally admitted ; but he did not live to 
fulfil his intention. The severe lalxiufs of 
parliamentary life, and the constant strain 
to which his position as header of the oppo- 
sition subjected him, broke down a constitu- 
tion naturally robust, He was atuz(*cl with 
paralysis in the house on 80 June, and died 
a few days later, on 8 July 1817, at his house 
in Curzon Street, Mayfair. Ho was buried 
tesido his brother, Lord Imokilly, without 
ostentation or ceremony, at luuisitigton. 

In moving a new writ for co. Wicklow, 
which he represented at the time of his death, 
the future liOrd Melbourne spoke of ‘ Pon- 
sonby’s manly and sim^de oratory ’ aa evideneri 
of the < manliness and simplicity of his heart ; ’ 
and another contemporary characterised him 
as possessing, in the words of Oicero with re- 
gard to Catulus, *summa non vitm solum 
atquo nature, aed orationis etiam comitas ’ 
{Bmtus^ 132). 

Ponsonby married about 1780 Mary Butler, 
eldest daughter of Brinsley, second earl of 
Lanesborough. He left no surviving male 
issue. His only daughter, Maitha, was 
married to the lion, Franci.s Aldborongh 
Prittie, second son of Lord Bunally, M.P. 
for CO. Tipperary. 

[Ryan’s Hiogr. Hihernica; Willis’s Dish Na- 
tion ; O’Flanagan’s Lives of the Lord Chancel- 


lors ; Smyth’s haw < Hllcom of Inland ; Annual 
Kegisttsr, IS17, p. Ilf); (hmt. Mag. hSl7, ii, 
pp. 8«h 1 ()d, 2(>1 j Othi'iJil hiNj> <U M<*m, of I’ail.j 
Parlianumtary Ri'giHtor ( triland). passim; Cmt- 
tauH Life <»f Henry (h'litinti ; Hardy’s Lifo of 
Clmrleinont; IWi^KforchAuekliUKl.tlo'rnw.MlliHand 
Oastlerojigh C<)rr<*spon(lerice ; Tjerkv’s Knglaml 
in the Kigiittauith (Unitary ; I’url. Hehuies 18()U 
1817 passim ; (’o{rlit^Ntor’s Iljiry and Oorre- 
spomhuico ; Hist, MSS. ('omm. H>rh jv'ep. pt. i. 
p. 428, pt. iv. 27. Mill I\’ep, App. viii. (h',ri 
of Oharleniout/s MSS, vol. ii,)] L), 

PONHONUY, IIMNHV {d. 1745), of 
Ashgrovi*, majiir-giunuail, was the siamnd sori 
of Hir William I’ousonhy by Mary, sister of 
Bralmzou Moons of tin*’ family oT (diarh's, 
Hccoud- viscount Moonojf Dro g}ioda|(j, V.) His 
fatiuu*, third son ofSirdolm I’oitminliy, who 
accompaniod dromwidl to fndund lu HtP.tas 
colomd of a regimoni. of liorsi*, sat in the 
Irish parlinunmt as member for eo. Ivilkeuuy 
in Anne’s reign, was calhal to tin* privy 
coutudl in 1715, and wasraisiMl to the peerage 
of Trelaml as Baron Uesshorongh in 1 721 . In 
the piNuinihh^ of his pahmt Ids s(u'vi(n*M mh a 
Hohlier (luring tin* Hi«‘ge of Derry ari' piir- 
ticularly numt ion<‘d, 1 1(‘ was made MiHcotint 
Dimcnimon in 1728, and diial on 17 Nov, 
1724 at th(( age ofsixty-si'ven. 

Henry INmsonhy was math* n (‘ajdain of foot 
on 2 Aug, 1 705, and htmanuMMilonel of art'gi- 
njent (nft<*rwnrds the 87th or Nort h I lamp- 
shire) on 18 May 1785. ^ He ri'pr«‘^ent('d Kid- 
hard in th(t I mb purlin ment in Novmulu^r 
17 15, and aftemards sat for ( doumetm, I ids- 
tioge,nin! Newtown. In Kjdiruary I742,\viieu 
Great Britain was preparing to taint nart in 
the war of tlu' Austrian sueet'ssion, he was 
mad»‘ brigadier, and in A]»ril he emharkt'dior 
Klnmh'rs with tln‘ force und(*r LordStair. lie 
was premmt at Ih‘tting(m,and was promoted 
major-general in Jtilv 1718, At the battle 
of Fonttmoy on 11 May 1745, as one of the 
major-generals of tlu''ilrst line, lu^ was at 
the head of thetirst hattalum of the Ist foot- 
guards, and thendore in tdte fondVont of tln^ 
famous charge made by the British and Hano- 
ytirian infantry. He was in the act of luuul- 
ing over luR'ring and watch to his son, 
Chain hr6-Brabazou, a Tnmtenant in Ids own 
regiment, when he was killed by a ennnon- 
Bhot, By his wife, Lady Frances Brahazon, 
Vimn^est daughter of the fifth Karl of Meath, 
lie left one «on and one daughtt*r. 

[Lodge’s 'Preraga of Irtdand ; OmU Mag. 
1742-5; Campbell McLichlurfs Dulo^ of Cum- 
berland, p. IHILj K. M. L. 

PONBONBY, JOI IN (1 71 8-1789),. speaker 
of th(^ Irish House of (humnons, horn on 
29 March 1718, was the stnamd son of Bra- 
bazon Ponsonby, second vliuount Duncan- 
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non, and first earl of Bessborough, by his first 
•wife, Barah, granddaughter of James Marget- 
son [q. ’v.], archbishop of Armagh, and widow 
of Ilugh Colvil, esq., of co. Down. William 
Ponsonby, second earl of Bessborough [q^v,], 
was his elder brother. His great-grandfather, 
Sir John Ponsonby, of Hale in Cumberland, 
born in 1608, commanded a troop of horse in 
the service of the Commonwealth, and had 
two grants of land assigned him in Ireland 
under the acts of settlement. He repre- 
sented co. Kilkenny in parliament in 1661, 
and, dying in 1678, was succeeded by his son 
William [see under Ponsonby, Hbnby]. 

Ponsoiiby entered parliament in 1739 as 
member for the borough of Newtown, co. 
Down, vacated by the elevation of Robert 
Jocelyn, first viscount Jocelyn [q. v.], to the 
lord-chancellorship. Shortly afterwards, in 
1742, he was appointed secretary to the 
revenue board, and, on the death of his father 
in 1744, succeeded him as first commissioner. 
He held the post with credit for twenty-seven 
years, and on his dismission in 1771 he received 
the unanimous thanks of the merchants of 
Dublin. On the occasion of the rebellion of 
1745 he raised four independent companies 
of horse, and was specially thanked by Lord 
Chesterfield in the king’s namefor his loyalty. 
Besides being the first to be raised at that time, 
his troopers were notable for their discipline 
and handsome uniform, which, with the excep- 
tion of the sash, was the same for the men as 
the officers. In 1748 he was sworn a privy 
councillor, and on 26 April 1756 was unani- 
mously elected speaker of the House of Com- 
mons in succession to Henry Boyle, created 
lord Shannon v.l (cf. a curious account 
of his election in Letters from an Arme- 
nian^ (^c. p. 46, attributed to Edmond Sexton 

Pery [q. v.]) ^ . . <r 

Ponsonby’s connection by marriage with 

the Duke of Devonshire and the ^reat parlia- 
mentary influence of his own family rendered 
him an important political factor in a county 
of which the government practically lay in 
the hands of three or four great families. On 
the change of administration which occurred 
shortly after his election to the apeakei’ship, 
Ponsonby entered into an alliance with the 
primate, George Stone [q. v. , with the object 
of securing a dominant ’ influence in state 
aftairs. In this he was successful. For the 
commons having, in October 1767^ passed a 
strong series of resolutions against pensions, 
absentees, and other standing grievances, the 
lord lieutenant, the Duke of Bedford, who 
had formed the design of governing inde- 
pendently of the undertaliers, was, much 
against his will, compelled by a threat of 
suspending supplies to transmit them to 


England in the very words in which they 
had been moved, This 'vi’-as regarded as a 
great triumph for the speaker, and on the 
departure of the viceroy in May 1758, he 
had the satisfaction of being included in the 
commission for government along with the 
primate and the Earl of Shannon. Several 
unsuccessful attempts were made to diminish 
his power, especially during the viceroyalty 
of the Earl of Northumberland in 1763-4, 
but nothing occurred to permanently shake 
his authority till the arrival of the Slarquis 
of Townshend in 1767. In 1701 he was re- 
turned for Armagh borough and the county 
of Kilkenny, but elected to serve for the 
latter, which he continued to represent till 
1783. 

The appointment of the Marquis of Town- 
shend as resident viceroy marks the beginning 
of a new epoch in Irish history. Hitherto it had 
been the custom of the lord lieutenant for the 
time being to spend only two or three months 
during the year in Dublin for the purpose 
mainly of conducting the business of parlia- 
ment. In consequence of this arrangement 
the government of the country had for many 
years rested in the Hands of a few families, 
among whom the Ponsonbys were pre-emi- 
nent; they practically controlled parliament, 
and for their service in managing the king’s 
business — whence the name 'undertakers’— 
were allowed to en gross to them selves the chief 
emoluments in the country. So far, indeed, 
as Ireland was concerned, there had hitherto 
been little to complain of in regard to this ar- 
rangement. But in England the gro wing inde- 
pendence of the Irish parliament was regarded 
with increasing suspicion, The appointment 
of Townshend was intended as a blow against 
the authority of the ' undertakers,’ and all 
the influence of the crown was accordingly 
placed at his disposal. Immediately on his 
arrival he set himself resolutely to form a 
party in parliament wholly dependent on the 
crown. The Octennial Bill was a serious 
blow to the dominion of the undertakers. 
Ponsonby and his friends instantly recognised 
the danger that menaced them, and by their 
united effort succeeded in frustrating the 
viceroy’s attempt to force through parliament 
a money bill, which had taken its origin in 
the privy council. For this he was imme** 
diately deprived of his office of commissioner 
of revenue, and the effect of his pimishmeiib 
wassuch that at the close of the session parlia- 
ment passed a vote of thanks to the viceroy. 
Bather, however, than consent to present an 
address so antagonistic to his feelings, Pon- 
sonby preferred to resign the speakership (cfl 
Chakeymnt MSS, i. 39). He no doubt ex- 
pected to be re-elected, but had the additional 
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mnrtitication of sotuuK it cni>f(!TnHl on Ed- 
mond Sexton I’ury. A strenuous but uusuc- 
ci^satul oilbrt was nmh) to rt‘<!OVtir t he ohair 
iov him in 177(). We still retaintul his enor- 
mous parliamoTitary inliiumco, uud was till 
hia death, on 12 Dec. 1789, a iirm aupportor 
of tho patriotic party ; but after his doieat. 
in 1776 he gradually ceased to take an active^ 
personal part in politics, yielding tlio post ol 
leadership to his son (leorge, aubsciiueutly 
chancellor of the (exchequer. , ^ ^ ^ , 
Ponsonby married, on 22 Sept. 1 Dady 
Elizabeth Cavendish, daughter of Williain, 
third duke of Devonshire, by whom he hud, 
with other issue, W illiam Drabazon Ponsonby, 
first baron Ponsonby of Imokilly, who suc- 
ceeded him, and is separately noticed; John, 
who died young, George, lord chancellor ot 
Ireland [q.v.], and two sons, Diehard and 
Predericlc, who died in infancy, also Oat.he- 
rlne, who married Richard Doyle, second 
earl of Shannon; Frances, who marn(ul Cor- 
nelius O’Callaghan, lirst earl of Lismiire; 
(’harlot te, who married the Right lion, Denis 
Bowes Daly; and Henrietta. 

Ills portrait was painted hy Gavin, and 
engraved by T. Clainey ; a poor migravinif, 
representing him in his robes as speaki^r, m 
in the ‘Hibernian Magazine’ for 1777 (cC 
BnoMbBt). 

[Binko’s Extinct Peerage; Ilibrnnuan Mag. 
nn ; Nicolson and Buru’s Hist, of Westinore- 
land and Cumberhmd, ii. 30 ; Otlieial last of 

Members of l^irliam out, Irobuid; Witfim’sHouHO 
of Russell; Fronde’s English in Ireland; Hist. 
3VI8S. Comm. 12th Kop. App. ix. (Karl of 
Dommebmoro’s M8S.), App, x. (likirl of Obarle- 
mont’s MSB. vol. i,)] R* D* 

PONSONBY, JOHN, YisrotmT Don- 
SONBY (177()P-lB5r)), diplomatist, eldest son 
of Will ’am Brabazon Ponsonby, first baron 
Ponsonby fq. v.l, and brother of Hir VViUinm 
Ponsonby |q. v.J, was born about 1770. Ho 
was possibly the John Brabazon Potmonby 
who was successively member for Tallagh, 
CO. Waterford, in the Irish parliament of 
1797, for Dungarvan, 1798-lBOO, and for 
Galway town, in the first parliament of tho 
XJmtcif K-ingdom, 1801-2. On the death of 
his father on 6 Nov. 1800 ho succeeded him 
ns second Baro-i Ponsonby, and for some time 
held an appointment in tho Ionian Islands, 
On 28 Feb. 1826 he wont to Buenos Ayres 
as envoy-oxtraordinary and minister-pleni- 
potentiary, and removed to Rio Janioro in 
the same capacity on 12 Feb, 1828. An ex- 
ceptionally handsome man, he was sent, it 
was reported, to South America by George 
Canning to please (•} oorgeIV,who was envious 
of the attention paid him by Ijady Conyng- 
ham,. He was entrusted with a spocial mission 


to Belgium on I D(m\ 18JU), in coinu'ctum 
with the cinulidature of Drim’o lu'opold of 
Saxc-('Oburg to tlu^ throne, and rmnaimul in 
Brussels until Leo])old was (hv.tcMl King of 
the Belgians on *1 Jum^ ISBI. His (hidings 
wdth this mutter were udverstily entitused in 
‘The G utU.-i\- Dens Diplomacy, or Lord INui- 
Honbvat Brussels, , , Boiulou, ls;U, But 
Lord Gnyf (Milogisc<l him in the House «,)f 
Lords on 25 .Line LSUL Bonsouby was 
envoy at Naples from H June to9Nov. 18B2, 
ambassador at Constantinople fnun 27 Nov, 
I8il2 to I March 18.17, ami ambassador at 
Vienna from 1 9 Aug. 1 8 16 to 11 May 1850, 
Through Lord Ur«\v, who had marri»‘d his 
sistiT Mary Blizaheth*,hehad grealdullmmce, 
but his coliduct as an ambassador sometiim^s 
occasioaed emharrassmmit. to tlu' ministry, 
lie was, however, a k<'t‘U diplomatist of the 
old sehool, a shrewd ohs<M*ver, and a man of 
large vawvs and strong will (Lomis, 

Mitlh /iVwim/sm/ers, l8t)2, i. 129 1(K/, He 
was guzettcxl G.(KB. on 1 Mure.h 1811, and 
ercuted Visi’onnt Bousoiihy <»f Imokilly, eo, 
Cork, oil 20 April 1819, He published ‘ Dri- 
vate ] adterson ihiGhistevnl^.uestmn, written 
at the date tlu^reim,’ Brighton, l8«Vl,nnd dual 
at Jlrighton on 21 Deh. 1855. I'he. viscounty 
thmauipou lapsial, hut the barony ileyolyed 
on his neplu^w Williaiu, son of Sir W’illiam 
Ponsonby. Tlnu'iscount man'ie<l,on 11 Jan 
1801, KliV.alM^th Fmnci‘s Villim'S, lifthdaugh- 
ter of Georgis fourt h earl of Jersey. Slu^ <lied 
at 62 ('hester Simare, London, on M April 
3866, having had no issue. 

RicuAun Donhonuv (1772 1851), hislmp 
of DerrVj brother of the ahovt», was horn at 
Dublin In 1772, and edueatedat Dublin Dni- 
vevsitVi wluu’e he gratlualed B.A. in L94, 
and M.A. in I8l6. During 1795 he was or- 


daineddeneou and prh‘St, and was apnolntml 
prehendury of ’ripptn* in St, Dal rick’s Ca- 
thedral. lie Hticeeeded by patmit to the pre-r 
centorslup of St. Datriek s on 25 July 18()6, 
and became dean on 1 June 1817.^ In Fe- 
bruary 1828 he was <*tmsem’ated bishop of 
KiUahxi and Kilfenora, \vh« translnted to 
Deny on 21 Stqit. IHJU, and heciune also 
hLhtni ei* RaTihot*. in mifsuance of the ( ’hurch 


was pri'suHmti OI vne vaiurmi n»iuein.eiu 
ciety, ami died at tlie palace, I lorry, on 27 ( )ct. 
1851. He married, in 1864, his cousin Fran- 
ces, second ilaughtt^r of the Right- Uou. Jiditi 
Staples. She died on 15 Dec. 1858, having 
had issut^ VV illiam Brabazon, fourth and lust 
baron Donsonby, who died on board lus yacht, 



1.00, iii. oas, ;W8, Stipiil. IK7B, p. 109 J 
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[Lamington’s Days of the Dandies, 1890, pp. 
75-9; Greville Memoirs, 1874 ii. 155, 172, iii. 
405 ; Malmesbury’s Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, 

1885, p. 346; Foreign Office List, 1855, p. 66; 
Gent. Mjig. April 1855, p. 414 ; Burke’s Peerage, 
1854 p. 806, 1877 p. 1329; Doyle’s Baronage, 

1886, iii. 55; Sir H. Lytton Bulwer’s Historical 

Characters, 1868, ii. 369-70; Morning Post, 
24 Feb. 1855, p. 6; Gent. Mag. April 1855, 
p. 414.] G. C. B. 

PONSONBY, JOHN WILLIAM, fourth 
Ea.rl of Bebsborough (1781-1847), eldest 
son of Frederick, the third earl, by nis wife, 
Lady Henrietta Frances Spencer, second 
daughter of John, first earl Spencer, and 
grandson of WillLam Ponsonby, second earl' 
of Bessborough [q. y.], was born on 31 Aug. 
1781. In early life he bore the courtesy title 
of Lord Duncannon. He matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford on 14 Oct. 1799, and 
was created M.A. on 23 June 1802. In 1806 
he entered parliament in the whig interest for 
Knaresborough, one of the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s seats ; he then sat for H igham Ferrers 
in 1806 and 1807, and for Malton from 1812 
to 1826, both the latter boroughs belonging 
to Earl Fitzwilliam. In 1826 he contested 
Kilkenny, and, after a hard struggle with his 
opponent, Colonel Butler, he was returned, 
in spite of O’OonneU’s opposition. At the 
election of 1831 he again won the seat hy 
the narrow majority of sixty-one, Bishop 
Doyle, by the exercise of his episcopal 
authority, having prevented the Roman 
catholic priests from opposing him. Such a 
victory was equivalent to a defeat, and he 
did not risk another contest. He stood at 
the next election for Nottingham, and was 
returned by a vei^ large majority. A warm 
supporter of catholic emancipation and par- 
liamentary reform, he acted as chief whip of 
the whig party, and shared in its councils by 
virtue of his shrewdness, though he was an 
unready speaker, and held aloof from debate. 
With Lord Durham, Lord John Russell, and 
Sir James Graham, he prepared the first Re- 
form Bill in 1830. In February 1831 he was 
appointed by Lord Grey first commissioner of 
woods and forests, and was sworn of the 
privy council. After a very successful tenure 
of that office he was transferred to the home 
office, when Lord Melbourne, his hrother-inr 
law, succeeded Lord Grey as premier in 
August 1834. This appointment was made 
to conciliate O’Connell, now a friend of 
Lord Duncannon (McCttllauh ToRRBisrs, 
Life of Lord Melbourne^ ii. 17). Duncannon 
had introduced O’Connell on taking his seat 
for co, Clare in 1829, when O’Connell refused 
to take the oath. Duncannon was called up 
to the House of Lords on 18 July 1834 as 


Baron Duncannon of Bessborough, and re- 
tired from office with his colleagues when 
Peel became premier in December 1834. He 
returned to the woods and forests on 18 April 
1835, when Melbourne resumed the premier- 
ship, and held also the office of lord privy 
seal till 1839. As first commissioner, Bessr 
borough was officially responsible for the 
design of the new houses of parliament, and 
took an active part in the improvement of the 
metropolis [see Pbnnethorne, Sir James]. 

He succeeded to the earldom of Bess^ 
borough in February 1844, and in July 1846 
was appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
the first resident Irish landlord who had 
held that office for a generation. His good 
relations with O’Connell recommended him 
for the post. Though he held it only two 
years, he was active and successful in coping 
with disaffection. He died on 16 May 1847 
at Dublin Castle of hydrothorax, and was 
rival ely buried in the family vault at Bess- 
orough ( Greville Mefiioirs, 2nd ser. iii. 80). 
He was married in London, on 11 Nov. 1805, 
to Lady Maria Fane, third daughter of John, 
tenth earl of Westmorland, by whom he 
had eight sons and six daughters. His second 
son, Frederick George Brabazon, sixth earl 
of Bessborough, and his daughter, Lady 
Emily Charlotte Mary Ponsonby, are sepa- 
rately noticed. 

Bessborough was held in general esteem 
for his high principle, easy manners, manage- 
ment of men, good sense, accurate informa- 
tion, and industry. In an elaborate estimate 
of his character, his friend Charles Greville 
says of him {Memoirsy 2nd ser. iii. 83) : ‘ He 
had a remarkably calm andunruffied temper, 
and very good sound sense. The consequence 
was that he was consulted by everybody, 
and usually and constantly employed in the 
arrangement of difficulties, the adjustment 
of rival pretensions, and the reconciliation 
of differences. ... In his admin istration^ 
adverse and unhappy as the times were, he 
displayed great industry, firmness, and know;- 
ledge of the character and circumstances of 
the Irish people, and he conciliated the good- 
will of those to whom he had been all his 
life opposed.’ 

[Greville Memoirs; Fitzpatrick’s Correspon- 
dence of O’CoDnell; Gent. Mag. 1847, ii. 81 ; Ann, 
Beg. 1847 ; Times, 19 May 1847.] J. A H. 

PONSONBY, Hon. SARAH (1756?- 
1831), recluse of Llangollen. [See under 
Bxttlbb, Lady Eleanor.] 

PONSONBY, WILLIAM (1546 P-1604), 
publisher, was apprenticed for ten years from 
26 Dec. 1660 to William Norton [q. v.], the 
I printer (Arber, i. 148). He was admitted 
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to tlic Slationm's’ Oompiny on II Jim. 1571, lOMotorn of a now o<lition of Sir Thomim 
uiid in 1577 bou'ao busiuoas on liin own ao- Norlli’H^'roi 


I 


at triiUMlntion of Plutiirclbo ,lnly 
count at tho sign of the JiiMho|fs Ih'ud inSt, I Ho diod holon* S<<{>toud»or Hi04, wlnai 

raul’s Cliurchyard. Ho ongnged hia firnt ap- IdiH cddi'f ot»]>yrlg;htrt woro tr}mNl\‘rn*d to 
)renlice, Haul Linloy, on 125 March 157(1, and Simon \Natm\son. I'lnw inoludtMl, h»‘.sid(trt 
'iisseccnd,Kdwardl*noimt[<pv.], on2'4 Juno the ‘Arcadia' and the * h'm'rio (^uoim,’ (Uo- 
J578. Ills earlioat puhlicutkm, for wluoh inont KilniomlsV Mlio.sarV (‘ommcnturii'H/ 
he secured a liceuNO on 17 June 1577, was and thii ( 'ounloss of INunlmihoH traualaliou 
^ Praise and Dispraise of VVommi/ by John of Ih' Morimy’s ‘ I^ifc rnul Death.’ 

Alday [q. v.] A few political and ri^ligious ( Arbor’s H.^gistorsuf thoSnuiuners’ ttmnpMuy, 
tracts followed in the next live years. In passim, csiaudady ii. «<;<{, iii 2(11); Hiblio- 
1582 Ponsonby iasiuM the Ih'st part ()f U(duTt gmpldca, i, •17.') H; (^»Uior’s Ihhtingrnpliind 
Greene’s romance, ^Mainillia, and in 1584 Oatulogim, ii. lilO nqipj S. L. 

the same author’s ‘ G wydoniusd At. t he end 

of 1586 he sought pennisaion, through Sir FONBONHY, WILLI A M, second Kaht< 
P’ulkeGroville, to publish Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ OF UMssnokotMiii ( 1 7(H *4 Td.H), hium in 1701, 
•which was then being generally circulated waseldcsi son of Hrnbazon, lirst mirl of Hi'ss- 
in manuscript His pro])OHal was not re- borough, by his lirnt wife, Sarah, widow of 
celved with much enthuHiasni hy Sidney’s Hugh (’ohille of N’ewlown, co. Down, and 
representatives, but Ponsotdjy aecuiaal a datightcr of M umr John Margcison (son and 
license for its publication on 25 Aug. 1588, heir of Janu's alargotsnn |q.v.|, archliishop 
and in 1690 he pulilishod it He liberally of Armagh). John Ihmsotihy (»], v.|, spiadicr 
edited and rearranged the text. A new of the Irish House of Goimnons, was his 
issue of 1595, ‘augmented atui ended,’ intro- youngest, brother, William was eh‘et<sl to 
duced a fow^ chang(‘s, hut in 1 598 Sidney’s the Irisli House of (lonnuotiH in 1725 for the 
sister, the countess of Piunbroke, by arrange- borough of Newt«)wn. At IhegeiuM’al ehav 
mentwith Ponsonby, revised the whole and tion in 1727 he was retunieil for the county 
added Sidney’s ‘Apologio for Poet vi(\’ and his of Kilkenny, which hecontiniifsl to riqinvseut 
poetic remains, Ponaonhy had in 1595 <lis- tintil his fiilher’s »h*nth in Jttly 1758. In 1759 
puted the claims of Henry (Jlnoy to nuhlish he was appointed secretary to his fatln‘r- 
Hie first edition of Sidney’s ^Apologielor Poe- in-law, William, third duke of Devonshin^ 
trie,’ but the first (dition came from Olney’s tlnm lord lieutenant of Ireland, and in 171 1 
press. With the Count esB of Pmn broke no was sworn n meiulM*r of the Irish privy 
seems to have boon on friendly terms, and in council. In Mandi 1742 h<^ was elmded to 
1592 published for her, in a single volume, her the Hriti.di House of t’omtinnis for Derby, 
translationsof DeMornay’a ‘Lite and Death’ and amtinne<l to repri'sent- tliat town until 
and (ilarnier’a ‘ Anton iu’s,’ The first piece tlu^ dissolution in April 1754. He was 
Ponsonby reissued separately in 1000. appointed a lord of Hu* atlmirnlty on 24 June 

Ponsonby chiefly owes llis fame to his 3/40, and at tlu^ genm'al ehsitSou in April 
association with Bpenser. No hw than ten 1754 was cdeeled for Salt usli, btit vacated 
volumes of Spenser’s work appeared under 3)is sinit for t.hat borough in Novembm’ 1756 
bis auspices. In 1590 he published the first; on his promotion from the mhnirulty to the 
three books of Spenser’s ‘FacriiHiueenc,’ and triMisury hoard. He was returneu to the 
next year ho brought together on his own re- 3 louHti of C’ommtmH for llurwu'h at a liy- 
sponsibility various unpublished pieces by election in Deceiuber 1756, and succeeded 
Spenser in a volume to which he gave the to the peerage m the. death tif his fatluu’ on 
title of ‘Complaints.’ He prefixed an ad- 4 July 1758. He.sshortuigh t.ook his stall in 

dress to the reader of his own composititm, the English Ihmst' of Lords us secontl Ihirtm 
0.0 ,1 . . 1 county of 

[ihmnuilH of tha 

Hownsapiunnfed 

come home again’ in 1595; and in 1596 the joint postnmst cr-gmieriU on 2 June 1759, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth books of the ‘ Faerie being Huccceded ut tlu^ tneisury hy Lord 
Queene,’ as well as a collected edition of the North {Vkathtmi 3858 40, 

six books, and two othim volumes, respec- i. 409), On Urn (lismlHstil of Ids hrtUher-in- 
tively entitled ‘Fowre Hymns’ and ‘Pro- law, tlm Dttko of Dovonshiro, from tlm ])OMt 
thMamion.’ ^ ^ of lord chamborluin, in October 1762, Hchh- 

He was admitted to the livery of his borough rcsigiual ollkn, 
company on 6 May 1 588, and acted as warden | I le atttmdt*d t ho meeting of whig leaders 
m 1597-8. Ilis latest appearance in the held at the Duke of Newcastle’s on 50 June 
Stationers’ ‘Registers’ is as one of the pro- 3765 (Loiu> Ai.uiuuitbn, Mvmum of the 
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Marquis of Itochinghamj 18oI2, i. 218-20), 
and on 12 July following kissed hands on 
his reappointment as joint postmaster-general 
(Grenville Papers^ 1852-8, iii. 217), being 
at the same time sworn a member of the 
privy council. On 25 Nov. 1766 Bessboroiigh 
offered to resign the post olhce in favour of 
Lord Edgcumbe, who had been dismissed 
from the treasurership of the household, and 
to accept a place in the bedchamber instead. 
His oiler, however, was refused, and Bess- 
borough thereupon resigned {Ghatha7ri Cor- 
7'(isponde7ic.e, iii, 180). In company with the 
Duke of Devonshire, and Lords llocking- 
ham, Fitzwilliam, and Fitzpatrick, he pro- 
tested strongly against the pi*oposed Irish 
absentee tax in 1773 (Frottde, Bnqlish in 
Ireland, 1872-4, ii. 150, 162). He died on 
1 1 March 1793, and was buried on the 22nd 
of the same month in the family vault of the 
Dukes of Devonshire in All Saints’ Church, 
Derby, where there are monumental busts 
of him and his wife by Nollekens and Rys- 
brach respectively. 

He married, on o July 1739, Lady Caroline 
Cavendisli, eldest daughter of William, third 
duke of Devonshire, by whom he had five 
sons — all of whom died young with the ex- 
ception of Frederic, viscount D uncannon 
(born 24 Jan. 1768), who succeeded as third 
Earl of Bessborough, and died on 3 Feb. 1844, 
and whose son, John William, fourth earl, is 
separately noticed — and six daughters, all of 
whom died young with the except ion of Cathe- 
rine, who married, on 4 May 1768, the Hon. 
Aubrey Beauclerk (afterwards fifth Duke of 
St. Albans), and died on 4 Sept. 1789, aged 
46; and Charlotte, who married on 11 July 
1770 William, fourth earl Fitzwilliam, 
and died on 13 May 1822, aged 74. Lady 
Bessborough died on 20 Jan. 1760, aged 40, 
and was buried in All Saints’, Derby. 

There is no record of any speech delivered 
by Bessborough in either the Irish or British 
parliaments, though he signed a number of 
protests in the British House of Lords (see 
iloGEES, Complete Collection of the Protests 
of the Lords, 1876, vol. ii.) He was ap- 
pointed a trustee of the British Museum in 
1770. The pictures at his house in Pall Mall, 
and the antiques at Bessborough House, 
Koehampton, which Bessborough and his 
father had collected, were sold at Christie’s 
in 1 80 1 . A catalogue (in French) of his gems 
was published by Laurent Natter in 1761 
(London, 4to). A portrait of Bessborough 
was painted by George Knapton for the Dilet- 
tanti Society, and there is a mezzotint en- 
graving by K. Dunkarton after J. S. Copley. 

[Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign ofGeorgelll, 
1845, i. 200-1, ii. 22, 194,381-2, 305; Walpole’s 
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Letters, 1857-9 passim ; Glover’s HisChfDcrby- 
shire, 1833, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 491 ; Cox andHbp^s 
Chronicles of All Saints’, Derby, 1881. pp. 12^ 
132,133; Nichols's Leicestei'shire, 1795-1815, 
vol. ii. pt. i. p. 283 ; Brayley and Britton’s 
Surrey, 1850, iii. 483 ; Lysons’s Environs of 
London, 1792, i. 433-4, Supplement, 1811, 
p. 64; G. E. C.’s Complete Peerage, i. 351-2; 
Edmondson’s Baronngium Genealog. v. 448; 
Fo.ster’s Peerage, 1883, p. 78; Lodge’s Peerage 
of Ireland, 1789, ii. 281-2; Collins’s Peerage, 
1812, vii. 265-7 ; Gent. Mag. 1760 p. 46, 1763 
p. 257, 1770 p. 344, 1789 pt. ii. p. 866, 1793 
pt. 1. p. 285, 1801 pt. i. pp. 323-4, pt. ii. p. 783, 
3822 pt. i. p. 472, 1844, pt. ii. p. 87 ; Official 
Return of Members of Parliament, pt.ii. ; Haydn’s 
Book of Di .rnitics, 1890.] G. F. R. B. 

PONSONBY, Sin WILLIAM (1772- 
1815), major-general, born in 1772, was the 
second son of William Brabazon Ponsonby, 
first baron Ponsonby [q. v.l by the Hon. 
Louisa Molesworth, fourth daughter of the 
third Viscount Molesworth. John, first vis- 
count Ponsonby [q. v.], was his eldest 
brother. Sir William was second cousin of 
Sir Frederic Cavendish Ponsonby [q. v.], 
both being great-grandsons of the first Karl 
of Bessborough. After serving for a year and 
a half as ensign and lieutenant in the inde- 
pendent companies of Captain Bulwer and 
Captain Davis, he obtained a company in the 
83rd foot in September 1794, and on 15 Dec. 
of that year became major in the loyal Irish 
fencibles. On 1 March 1798 he was trans- 
ferred to the 5th dragoon guards, and obtained 
the command of that regiment on 24 Feb. 
1803, having become lieutenant-colonel in 
the arnoy on 1 Jan. 1800. He became colonel 
on 25 July 1810. Up to this time he had 
seen no foreign service, but in 1811 he went to 
Spain with his regiment, which formed part 
of Le Maroliant’s brigade. His was the lead- 
ing regiment of that brigade in the affair at 
Llerena on 11 April 1812 [see Ponsonby, Sib 
Febdbbio CavenbishI, and he won the com- 
mendation of Sir Stapleton Cotton. At Sala- 
manca he took part- at the head of his regi- 
ment in the charge of the brigade which broke 
up the French left and took two thousand 
prisoners, and after the .fall of General J^e 
Marchant in that charge he succeeded to the 
command of the brigade. He was defini- 
tively appointed to this command three days 
afterwards, 26 July 1812, and he led the 
brigade at Vittoria. He was promoted major-- 
general on 4 June 1813, and on 2 Jan. 1815 
he was made K.C.B. 

In the campaign of 1816 he was given 
command of the Union brigade of heavy 
cavalry (Royals, Scots Greys, and Inniskil- 
lings), and led it at Waterloo in thf* famous 
charge on d’Erlon’s shattered corps. Lord 
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AiKjjkvRoy’H orcUif was that thp lh)yalH aad .VONbON BY, NV Ihl il AM HRABAZOX^ 
J^iuskilUngH Kliould charge and the (keyn iivM, HaU(»n Bonho.nhy (171) 18()(>), horn <>u 
/should Bupiiort, but the laliiir cairns up into 15 Sept. 1 7-M,\vhh t In* eldcMi won oi* ihe Bi^ht 
front Liuo before the other reginuuilH were ilon. John BouNonhy |«j. v,|, Hpeaher of the 
halfway down the slope. TheFnMichcolumna Irish House of (Miunions, l>y his wife, Ltnly 
broke up, and two thousand prisoiuTS were Klmiheth (kiveinlish, sn’ornl dnuj^hter of 
taken. Sir l)e Lacy Itlvans, wlio was actiu}^ VVillluiu, third <hik<' of Devonshire*, tn'orffo 
as extra A.D.C. to Ponsonby, says: ‘The i\ms(»ni)y |<p v, |, lord chancellor of In'land, 
eneinylled as allockofsheep across the valley, was his hridher. Ue was returni*(l in 17(M to 
quite at the mercy of the drugoons. In fact the Irish Uousi* of ('mnnions for (Mrk city, 
dur men were out of hand. The gem^ral of which he continued to represent until the 
the brigade, his stall*, and every nllicer within dissolution in HTth lie representi'd Bandon 
hearing exerted themselves to the utmost, to Bridge from 1^775 to 178, T At the general 
re-form the men ; but the helplessness of th(i elect ion in 17HJ1 ho was returneil both for 
enemy oll'ored too great a temptation to the Newtown and Kilk«*nny county, hut. t'loctod 


dragoons, and our elforts wore abortive.’ to sit for Kilkenny, and eoiitinueil to n^pre-^ 
They mounted the ridge on which the Krench sent that enmity until his t'levation to the 


idgt’ 


artiilery were drawn" up, and, imuding two pe<‘rago.^ lie votf*d against Flood’s Parlianien- 
batteries which had moved forward, sabred tary liofm'tn Bill on till Nov. 1 7811 (Li/f* mid 
the gunners and overturned the guns. Thii Tmm of Hi. 150 4//,), and 

houBohold cavalry brigiuhs which bad charged in July 1784 was appointed joint po.itmaster- 

. . .. ^ . I • , . 1 i . ... .. .t .....I 




flunk of the disorde 
joined by; 

one,’ says Evans, ‘saw what must happmh and }>vhaiv^ m ihi* Humt* of (hmmonn of 
Those whoso horses W(3re best, or least blown, Jrtdandfn, ho was seh*cted as one of 
got away. Some attempted to escape back the^ hearers of the addri'SH^ to 
to our po.sition by going round the left oi whichthelovd Hentenant refused to transmit, 
the French lanooiu vSir William Fonsouhy He joined those who opposed the Marquis of 
was of that number’ ( WaUrho Lethf*iiA\ 01 ). Buckingham's policy in signing t he round- 

. 1,1 I , i* » . 1 t , .V , A . .._ 1 A . . 1 * .I*— t.V . 1 . t i A t if , a > , A, . 1 



hack which soon stuck fast in the heavy gcinmih IL* was eh‘(‘.ted^ an original mem- 
ground. Seeing he must be overtaken, he her of the \vhig club founded in 2>ubllu 
was handing over his watch and a miniature on tid June 178H. On 4 March 17HI he 
to his brigaae-major to deliver to Ida family, brought. ^ forward a. pari ianu'ut ary reform 
when the French' lancers came up and killed bill, which was suhstnutially the same ns 
them both on the spot. He was buried at the bill which he had intrmluced in t he 
Kensington, in the vault of the Moles worth previous yimr, its principal fenturi's lu'ing 
family, and a national monument was er(*cted the e.xtension of the right of voting in the 
to him in St. Paul’s. The Duke of Welling- boroughs, and the addition <if a third mem- 
ton, in his report of the battle, expressed hw ber to each of the counties and to the cities 

dlicer who had of Dublin and Uork ( ParL /tV//, iStc.., xiv. 


‘ grief for the fate of an ollicer 
already rendered very brilHant and important 
services, and was an ornament to ms pro- 
fession,’ 

Ponsonby married, 20 Jan, 1807, the Hon. 
Georgiana Fitzroy, sixth dauglh-er of the first 
Lord Southampton, and he left one son, Wil- 
liam, who succeeded his uncle J ohn Ponsonby 
as third Baron Ponsonby — a title now ex- 
tinct — and four daughters. 

[Oent Msg. 1816 ; Burke’s Extinct Peerages; 
Becords of the 6th i)rag<ion (innards*, Siborne’s 
’Waterloo Letters ; IStatenient of Service in Public 
Becurd Office.} B. M. JU 


02 -B). It was warmly siqiportcd by Grattan, 
but was rej tinted by the house by a majority 
of nimjty-eighfc votes. Ptinsonby appears to 
have btitin recommended by Fit»william for 
the post of principal si'cretary of Ht.ute in 
1795 (LnfKV, Mktorij <f Enj/lmidf vii. 57). 
In May 1,707 he brought forward a Ht*rics of 
resolutions in favour of reform, but was de- 
feated by U7 votes to UO vii. H24 8). 
He voted against the union in 1799 and in 
IBOO (IkiuiiNOTON, Ilktoria Mmoim (f 
iand^ lu *174). On IB March 1 801 he took 
part in the debate on the Irish Martial 
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Law Bill, and warned tlie house that ^ it 
would be the wisest policy to treat the 

S le of Ireland like the people of Eng- 
’ {Pari. Hist, xxxv, 1037-8). He was 
createa Baron Ponsonby of Imokilly in the 
county of Cork on 13 March 1806. He took 
his seat in the House of Lords on 26 April 
(Journals of the House of Lord,% xlv. 574), 
but never took any part in the debates. lie 
died in Seymour Street, Hyde Park, London, 
on 6 Nov. 1806. 

Ponsonby was a staunch whig and a steady 
adherent of Charles James Fox, He is said 
to have kept ‘ the best hunting establishment 
in Ireland,^ at Bishop’s Court, co. Kildare, 
where he lived ‘ in the most hospitable and 
princely style’ (Gent May. 1806, pt. ii. p. 
1084). He married, in December 1709, Louisa, 
fourth daughter of Richard, third viscount 
Molesworth, by whom he had five sons — viz. : 
(1) John Ponsonby, viscount Ponsonby [q.v.] ; 
(2) Sir William Ponsonby [q.v.]; (3) tlichard 
Ponsonby [see under Ponsonby, John, Vis- 
count Ponsonby] ; (4) George Ponsonby of 
Woolbeding, near Midhurst, Sussex, some- 
time a lord of the treasury , who died on 5 J une 
1863 ; and (6) Frederick, who died unmarried 
in 1849 — and one daughter, Mary Elizabeth, 
who married, on 17 Nov. 1794, Charles Grey 
(afterwards second Earl Grey), and died on 
26 Nov. 1 86 1 , aged 86. Lady Ponsonby mar- 
ried, secondly, on 21 July 1823, William, 
fourth earl Fitzwilliam, and died on 1 Sept. 
1824. 

[Authorities cited in text ; Hardy’s Memoirs 
of the Earl of Charlemont, 1812, ii. 18G, 214-15; 
Lodge’s Irish Peerage, 1789, ii. 279 ; 
Collins’s Peerage, 1812, ix, 843-4; Fosters 
Peerage, 1883, pp. 77-8 ; Burke’s Extinct Peetv 
age, 1883, p. 617; Gent. Mtig. 1794 pt. ii. 
p. 1054, 1806 pt. ii. pp. 1218-9, 1823 pt. ii. 
p. 368, 1853 pt, ii. pp. 630-1, 1862 pt. i. p. 105 ; 
Official Return of Lists of Members of Parlia- 
ment, pt. ii.; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890, 
p. 564.] G. F. R. B. 

PONT, KYLPONT, or KYNPONT, 
ROBERT (1524-1606), Scottish reformer, 
born in 1624 at or near Culross, Perthshire 
(Bucha-NAN, He ScriptoribuLS JScofis lUustri- 
btc$)f was the son of John Pont of Shyresmill 
and Catherine Murray, said to be a daughter 
of Murray of Tullihardine (Blackadder’s ma- 
nuscript memoirs in Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, quoted in App. A to WoBBOw’s 
Collections upon the Lives of the Pefoi'mers). 
The statement of Dr. Andrew Crichton (note 
in Life of the P.ev.JohnBlachadder)ih.tit the 
father was a Venetian, who, having been 
banished for his adherence to the protestant 
faith, arrived in Scotland in the train of Mary 
of Guise, is essentially improbable, as well as ^ 


inconsistent with Tvell-known facts ; and the 
evidence for the statement has not been ad- 
duced. The son received his early education 
in the school of Culross, and in 1543 w^as in- 
coi-porated in the college of St. Leonards in 
the university of St. Andrews. On com- 
pleting the course of philosophy there he is 
supposed to have studied law at one of the 
universities on the continent. Nothing, how- 
ever, is definitely known of his career until 
1559, when he was settled in St. Andrews, 
and acted as an elder of the kirk session 
there. As a commissioner from St. Andrews 
he was present at a meeting of the first gene- 
ral assembly of the reformers at Edinburgh 
on 20 Dec. *1560 (Caldbbwood, Hist, of the 
Kirk of Scotland, ii. 44), and he was one of 
twenty within the bounds of St. Andrews 
declared by this assembly to be qualified for 
ministry and teaching (ib. p. 40). The esti- 
mation in which he was held was evidenced 
by his being chosen one of a committee to 
‘sight’ or revise the ‘Book of Discipline,’ 
printed in 1561 (^5. p. 94), At a meeting of 
the general assembly in July 1562 Pont was 
appointed to minister the word and sacra- 
ments at Dunblane, and in December of the 
same year he was appointed minister of Dun- 
keld. He was also the same year nominated, 
along with Alexander Gordon (1510 P-1675) 
[q. V.], bishop of Galloway, for the superin- 
tendentship of Galloway; but the election 
was not proceeded with (Knox, ii. 375; 
OAiiBBBWooi), ii. 207). On 26 June 1663 he 
was appointed- commissioner of Moray, In- 
verness, and Banff After visiting these dis- 
tricts he confessed hi’s inability, on , account 
of his ignorance of Gaelic, properly to dis- 
charge his duties, and desired another to be 
appointed ; but, on the understanding that 
he was not to he burdened ‘ with kirks speak- 
ing the Irish tongue,’ he accepted a renewal 
of the commission (ib. ii. 2‘il-5). To the 
* Forme of Prayers,’ ^tc., authorised by the 
general assembly in 1564, and printed, in 
1666, Pont contributed metrical versions of 
six of the Psalms ; and at a meeting of the 
general assembly in December 1666 his 
‘Translation and Explanation of the Helve- 
tian Confession’ was ordered to be printed 
(ib. ii. 332 ; Book of the Universal Kirk, i. 90). 
On 13 Jan. 1567 he was presented to the par- 
sonage and vicarage of Birnie, Banffshire. By 
the assembly which met in December 1567 he 
was commissioned to execute sentence of e.x- 
communication against Adam Both well, bi- 
shop of Orkney, for performing the marriage 
ceremony between the Earl of Both well and 
Queen Mary ; by that which met in J uly 1 668 
he was appointed one of a committee to revise 
the ‘ Treatise of Excommunication ’ originally 
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piniiu^d by Knox {Oai.dhuwoop, ii. d-M); laction of Atlioll atul Aiyvll; mul bo wuh 
tuid by tliat ol' InOO he was naimul one of a alao one oi' Ihono who* nonunally at. Mui ro.- 



bo appointed wherei bis labotirs might piiuo/ U(^ again nctod an motloriitor at the 
^ lt)e more fraltful than they can be at preatmt aHHombly of 1581, A ftor ( )ct obtn* of 1 ho Hume 
hi Moray’ (W, ii.485); atul in July 1570 he year he, oti invitation, Ixamine miniMtor at 
also craved the tiasombly to be disbimlenod Ht Andrewn; hut for watit of an ade(piato 
of his coniniksloii, but was nuiuoHtrd to con- stipend lu' was in 1585 relieved of this clmrge, 
tinuetiutil the next assembly. At the as- and returned to that of StAhithbert’s, l<hUu- 
teuibly of July 1570 he acted as moderator, burgh, l ie took aproiniiumt.part in t he pro- 
Oil 27 June 1571 ho waS appointed provost ceedingsin 15H2agaiiist, Robert Moutpnmu'io 
of Trinity College, near Kdmhurgh. He at- (d 1500) I (|. v.’J in regard to his uppointnumt 
tended the convention which met at L<dth to the bishopric of (Glasgow, an<l at a tueet- 
in January 1571 -2, and by this convention ing of tlu', nrivy couticll on 12 A])ril he pro- 
lie was permitted to accept the othce of lord te.sted in the nnme of tlu^ preshyteries of 
of session bestowed on him by the T(‘gent Rdinhurg’h, Stirling, and DulUeith that./ the 
Mar on account of his great knowledge of cause be/mg (‘cclesiiistical,’ it ♦properly ap- 
the laws. The license was, however, p(*rtained to t.he judgemeut and jtirisdiction 
granted only on condit ion that h<^ left ‘ not of t,he kirk ’ ( /iV//, /*. V, Aeo//. iii. 477; (Ur*- 
the oHic<' of the ministry,’ and it was more- lu-inwoon, iii. 51)0 8). In 1585 he was a])- 
over declared that the license was not to he pointed oiu' of a (iominisshuj for etjlh'id.ing 
regarded as a precedent (//;. iii, 101); fhok the a<’ts of the assembly (/V/, p. 712) ; and the 
of the Univemd Kirkf 'p, Wlum, there- same year was (lireetiul, along with David 
fore, in March 1572-5 tlui regxmt Morton Limlsay ai 


i;: 


anil John l)aviilHon, to atlmonish 
iroposed that several other ministers should the king h) beware of innovnl ions hi religion 
DC appointed lords of session, the assembly (//-•. ])._7 17). At tin' general aHsenihly held 
prohibited any minister from ncce]>ting such at hhlinburgli in ( )ctoher of the same year ho 
an olUce, Pont alone being excepted from the again actetl an moderator. When i lie ae.ts 
inliibitioii (id, p. 50). Pont, was, along with of parliament regarding the jurisilietinn of 


OHfl 


John Wyhram, commissioned by Knox to the kirk were proclaimed at the marketer 
communicate his last wishes to the gtmeral of lOdinhurgh tm 25 May 158.^ I ‘out, ah 


communicate his last wishes to the gtmeral ot^ raiinnurgti on «o> way rout, along 
assembly which met at Perth ill 1572 (Knox, with Walter Ihileuntpinl, ap])eart‘d ‘at the 
Worksy vi, 020). appointment of their hnd hrmtj’aud ♦ took ])iib- 

In 1575 Pont received a pension out of the lie dneumentfl in the name of the kirk of 



not visiting kirks for two years- oxcept In- diatidy thereaftt'r he took rtduge in ICughinih 
verness, Klgin, and Fonm— and for not as- On 7 Nov. he was sr.mmimed by the privy 
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spect that George Douglas, bishop of Moray, 6Vof5 iii, 705), Shortly ludbre this he hud 
was admitted to the bishopric’ (Caldbh- returaf*d to Scotland, and had b(*en put in 
woop, ill, 304). The same year he was t rana- ward, but not. long aft mnvards he received his 
lated to the second clmrpi of St. Outhbert’s liberty. Ilepmuu*d the * Animadvtn’sions of 
(or the West Oliurcih), Edinburgh; and in Olhmces coueeaved upon tin' Acts of Parlia- 
1578 to the fn*st charge of the same pariah, ment made in the Ytame 1584 in theMoneth 
He was chosen moderator of the general as- of May, presented by the (’ommls.^iijners (>f 
sembly which mot in August 1575 ; and from the Kl'rk 1 o the King's Majesty at. t In* Pa,rlia- 
this time he occupied a position of j^reat ment of Linlithgow in Ihuaunber 1585J In 

E romitienee in the assembly’s deliberations, JMay 1580 he againacted as moderator of the 
is name appearing as a member of nearly all general assembly. In 1 587 he was appointed 
its principal committees and, commissions. by the king to the bishopric of Oiuthness; 

Pont was one of those who, after the fall but, on bus referring tlm mat.tcr to t.lu^ gime- 
of Morton in. 1578, accompanied the English nil assomhly, it refused to ratify tlm ap« 
ambassador to Stirling to arrange an agrei*- point ment, on the ground that the ntlicc w'as 
ment between the faction of Morton and the ‘ not agreeable to the word of UodJ The 
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same year he was appointed by the assembly 
one of a committee for collecting' the various 
acts of parliament against pa])ists, -with a 
view to their confirmation on the king's 
coming of age (Oalderwood, iv. 0:^7); and 
in 1588 he was appointed one of a committee 
to confer with six of the king’s council regard- 
ing the best methods of aupprossiug papacy 
and extending the influence of the kirk (ib, 
p. 652) ; and also one of a commission to visit 
the northern parts, from Dee to the diocese of 
Caithness inclusive, with a view to the insti- 
tution of proceedings against the papists, the 
planting of kirks with qualified ministers, and 
the deposition of all ministers who were un- 
qunlified, whether in life or doctrine {ib. pp. 
67 1 “2). On 15 Oct. 1 589 ho was a])pointed by 
the king one of a commission to try beneficed 
ersons {ib. v. 04). He was one of those sent 
y the presbytery of Edinburgh to hold a 
conference with the king at theTolbooth on 
8 June 1591 regarding the king’s objections 
to ^particular reproofs in the pulpit j’ and 
replied to the king’sclaimof sovereign judg- 
ment in all things by affirming that there | 
was a judgment above his — namely, ^ God’s — : 
put in the hand of the ministry ’ (iV^.pp. 130- I 
131). On 8 Doc, he was deputed, along with ; 
other two ministers, to go to Holyrood Palace 
* to visit the king’s house,’ when after various 
communications they urged the king * to have 
the Scri])ture8 read at dinner and supper’ 
{ih, p. 139). At the meeting of the assembly 
at Edinburgh on 21 May 1592 he was ap- 
pointed one of a committee for putting cer- 
tain articles in reference to popery and the 
authority of the kirk ^ in good form ’ {ih, p, 
156). When the Act of Abolition granting 
pardon to the Earls of Huntly, Angus, Erroll, 
and other papists on certain conditions was 
on 26 Nov. 1593 intimated by the king to 
the ministers of Edinburgh, Pont proposed 
that it should be disannulled rather than re- 
vised (ih, 289). He again acted as mode- 
rator of the assembly which met in March 
159d On 16 May 1597 he was appointed 
one of a commission to converse with the 
king ^ in all matters concerning the weal of 
the kirk’ (ih, p. 645); and he was also a 
member of the renewed commission in the 
following year (ib, p. 692). At the general 
assembly which met in March 1597-8 he was 
one of the chief supporters of the proposal 
of the king that the ministry, as the third 
estate of the realm, should have a vote in 
parliament (ih. pp. 097-700). By the as- 
st^mbly which met at Burntisland on 12 May 
1601 he was appointed to revise the trans- 
lation of the Psalms in metre. On 15 Nov. 
of tlie following year he was ^ relieved of the 
burden of ordinary teaching.’ He died on 


8 May 1606, in his eighty-second year, and 
was buried in the churchyard of St, Cutli- 
bert’s, Edinburgh. He had had a tombstone 
prepared for himself, but this was removed 
and another set up by his widow. There- 
upon the session of St. Outhbert’s, on 14 May 
1607, ordained that the stone she had set up 
*be presentlie taen down.’ Against this 
decision she appealed to the presbytery of 
Edinburgh, and from it to the privy council, 
which on 4 .Tune ordained ‘ the pursuers to 
permit the stone made by her to remain, in- 
stead of that made by her husband ’ (AVy. 
P. €. Scotl. vii. 381). 

Pont was thi’ee times married. By his 
first wife, Catherine, daughter of Masterton 
of Grange, he had two sons and two daugh- 
ters: Timothy [q. v.]; Zachary, minister of 
Bower in Caithness, who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Knox ; Catherine; and 
Helen, married to Adam Blackadder of 
Blairhall, grandfather of Rev. John Black- 
adder [q, v.J By his second wife, Sarah Den- 
holme, he had a daughter Beatrix, married to 
Charles Lnmsden, minister of Diiddingston. 
By his third wife, Margaret Smith, he had 
three sons : James, Robert, and Jonatban. 

Wodrow states that Pont * had a discovery 
of Queen Elizabeth’s death that same day 
she died,’ He came to the king late at 
night, and after, with difficulty, obtaining 
access to him, saluted him * King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland.’ The king 
said ‘ I still told you you would go distracted 
with your learning, and xiow I see you are 
so.’ ^No, no,’ said Pont, am not dis- 
: tempered. The thing is certain ; she is dead, I 
assure you ’ (j^nalecfa, ii. 341-2). The ‘ dis- 
covery ' was attributed either to a revelation 
or to his knowledge of the science of the 
stars. 

Besides several of the metrical Psalms, 
1665, his translation of the Helvetic Con- 
fession, 1666, his contributions to the ‘ Se- 
cond Book of Discipline,’ his calendar and 
preface to Bassandyne’s edition of the ‘ Eng- 
lish Bible,’ 1579, his recommendatory verses 
to ‘Archbishop Adamson’s Catechism,' 1681, 
and to the ‘ Schediasmata ’ of Sir Hadrian 
Bamman, 1590, and his lines on Robert 
Bollock (Sibbaldi Mo(;ia, p 66, in the Advo- 
cates’ Library, Kdinburgli), Pont was the 
author of : T. ‘ Parvulns Catechismus quo 
examinari possimt juniores qui ad sacram 
coenam adniittuntur,’ St. Andrews, 1573, 
2. ‘Three Sermons against Sacrilege,’ 1599 
(against the spoiling of the patrimony of the 
kirk and undertaken at the request of the 
assembly in 1591). 3. ‘A New e Treatise on 
the Right Reckoning of Yeares and Ages 
of the World, and Mens Lines, and of the 
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Kstati^ oftliola!stcloca}-in^Mip:e tlun- 0 ()l\thi.s King Jiiiuph gn,\M^ iuHt rui^t ions that, tluy 
KiOO year of Ohmt (orronooiisly cjiUhI a i filumld bo viutIuimmI from hiHlK'irHiuulpro- 
Ytnu\^f lubilco), which tlic (>ontion panal for puhlicution, but, ou ao.cmuut, of 

the 0548 yeure j containing Hundrie sinijU" the diHordorH of tli(‘ timi' t hey worn lUMirly for- 
laritieB worthie of observation, concerning gotten, wlum Sir JoluiSimt of Soot starvet pre- 
courses of times and rovolutiona of the vailed on Robert (Sordon (loHth-KUU ) [q, v.] 

I leaven, and reformation of Kahmdars and of Straloeh to umlnrtake t lunr reviaion'with 
Prof^nosticatioua, with a Discourse of Pro- a view to ]>ublication. 'riics taak of riwiaion 
pheeies and 8igns, preciuling the, last daye, was completed byt 3 onhui'a son, . I ameadordon 
which by maiiie arguments a])])eareth now [q. v. ], jiaraon of Rothiemay, and they were 
to approach,’ Edinburgh, 1591). A moro publislied in Blaeu’a * Atlaa,^ voL v. Amster- 
ample version in Latin under tlu^ title ‘ Du dam, 1(554 ( riMHsued in 1()())2 in vol. vi). Tlio 
Snbbaticorum annorum Periodls Chrono- ‘TopographicalAceountof theDistrictof Oun- 
login,’ I.ondou, 1010 ; 2nd ed. l()2;5. 4. ^ Do ninghamn, Ayrshire, conqiihul about the Year 
Uiiione Britaiinijc, sou de RegnorumAngruo 1(500 by Mr. Timothy Pont,’ was ]mhliHhed 
et Scotim omuimnque adjacentum insularuni in 1850; and waa nqirodneed uudi'r the title 
in imam monarchiam consolidal ioue, deque ‘Cumiinghame topogra])hiz(Hl, hy Timot hy 
multiplici ejus unionis utilitate, dialogua,’ Pont, A* M., 1 004 ~ 1 008 ; with (Continuations 
Edinburgh, 1004. David Buchanan {Da and Illuatrativi' Notiees hy the lute James 
Script. Scot r//.) mentions also his ‘ Aurmun Dobie of drummock, RS.A. Seot., edited liy 



hut none of tlu^se manuscripts 
known to bo extant. 


now 


PONTAOKr' -*^-(1008? 1 720 Ph tavern- 


1 Histories by Keith, OiiMorwond, and Himtis- keaiwr, was tlin h<ii> of A rniviiil ,le 

lud; Knox’s Works; Wodrow’s MiHretlmiy, sidmit. of Uio ]mrliiiim'nt, of Hordoaiix i'rom 

1. i. ; Wodrow’s Annloota; Hubert Ibnllio’s 1(15.'? to who iliod in KiKl. Aliolluif 


wood 
vol 


Letters and Journal (Baunatyno (yluh); Diary of Arnaud do Pont-ac had been bishop of Hildas 
James Melville (Wodrow Sbc.); Hruntou and at the close of the sixteenth centJiry, ami 
Haig’s Senators of the College of Justice ; Hew guveral mmnhers of the family ludd the olheo 
Scott’s Fasti Eccles. Scot, i, 118- 19, ^i. 888. 715, t grotUer on ehef du parleinent,’ anti otlu^r 
788. hi. 160.] T, I?. IL posts in Kranee (l/Aanf't O’H-uiutv, lilatolpa 

PONT, TIMOTHY (1500 P -1014 P),topo- atmipletadc Ihrdcaur, lH0Jl,pl..i. vohil p. 120 , 
grapher, elder son of llobert Pout [tt. v.], vol. iii.p. 42, vol. iv, up. 274, hoD). AfU^rthe 
Scottish reformer, hy his iirst wife, (jathu- destruction of tlm Whitci Rtair tavt*rn at the 
rine, daughter of Maaterton of (Irange, was great Ore of Lomhm, Pontack, whost^ tdiris- 
born about 1500 . He matriculated as student tian name is unknown, optanul a new tavern 
of St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrews, in in Abcluirch luint^, Ltuabard Stn^d., and, 

^ md tmt /V H _ 1. I . . ? J . 1 . .. ... i. H llT A 1 f . . J^. . i Y. . . . . ....... ..1.... aYcj-l ..LiwilLi. 


auu wu«i.Tvm-» ttn ivviu^yu viUJin un, 

tinned 7 Dec. 1610; but he resigned some of Pontati and Obrien Ulaut BriouP), and 
time before 1614, when the name of William the choice Borthauix wlnt^s which Pontatdc 
Smith appears as ministor of the parish. On was able to stqiply largt‘i,Y contrihut etl to t lm 
26 July 1609 Pont was enrolled for a share success of his house, wliieh munns to have 
of two thousand acres in connection with the occupied part of the site ( 1 (i and 1 7 1 Lombard 



and the first projector of a Scottish atlas. In Account of Lombard Street,’ by F. <L Ih 
connection witli the project he made a com- Price), The sit<^ cannot have Ixjen t same 
plete survey of all the counties and islands as that of Lloyd’s colfee-house, for Pontatdc’s 
of the kingdom, visiting eventhe most remote and Lloyd’s (iourished at the same period, 
and savage districts, and making drawings Pontaek’s became the nmst fashionable 
on the spot. He died before 1625, probubiy eating-house in London, and there tlui Royal 
in 1614, having almost completed his task. Bociety Club dined annually until 1740. On 
Theoriginalsofhis maps, which are preserved I 18 July 1088 Evelyn wrote in his nihivy;’ 
in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, arej < I had' this day much discourse with Mon- 
characterised by great neatness and accuracy. sieur Pontaq, ’sou to the famous and wise 
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prime president of Bordeaux. ... I think I 
may truly say of him, what was not so truly 
saiii of St. Paul, that much learning had 
made him mad. He had studied well in phi- 
losophy, but chiefly the rabbines, and was 
exceedingly addicted to cabalistical fancies, 
an eternal hablador [babbler], and half dis- 
tracted by reading abundance of the extra- 
vagant Eastern Jews. Re spake all lan- 
guages, was very rich, had a handsome per- 
son, and was well bred, about 45 years of age.’ 

. These accomplishments are not usually ex- 
pected of a successful eating-house proprietor. 
Ten years later (30 Nov. 1693) Evelyn, speak- 
ing of the Iloyal Society, says: ‘ We all dined 
at Pontac’s as usual;’ and in 1699 he ‘there 
met at dinner Bentley, Sir Christopher Wren, 
and others.’ The eating-house and the wine 
named Pontack are mentioned in Montagu 
and Prior’s ‘ The Hind and Panther trans- 
vers’d ’ (1687), and in Southerne’s ‘ The Wives* 
Excuse’ (1692). In 1697 Misson {TramU^ 
p. 146) said : ‘ Those who would dine at one or 
two guineas per head are handsomely accom- 
modated at our famous Pontack’s; rarely and 
difficultly elsewhere.’ On 17 Aug. 1695 Nar- 
cissus Luttrell records {Brief Relation of 
State Affairs, iii. 613) that Pontack, ‘who 
keeps the great eating-house in Abchurch 
Lane,’ had been examined before the lord 
mayor for spreading a report that the king 
was missing, and had given bail. 

Tom Brown speaks of ‘ a guinea’s worth 
of entertainment at Pontack’s,’ and the ‘mo- 
dish kickshaws’ to be found there are men- 
tioned in the prologue to Mrs. Oentlivre’s 
^ Love’s Contrivance.’ In the same year 
(1703) Steele {Lyinff Lover, i, 1) makes 
Latine say, ‘ I defy Pontack to have prepared 
a better [supper] o’ the sudden.’ In ‘ Reflec- 
tions ... on the Vice and Follies of the Age,’ 
part iii. (1707), there is a description of a 
knighted fop dining at Pontack’s, at disastrous 
expense, on French ragouts and unwholesome 
wine. On 16 Aug. 1 7 1 1 Swift wrote : ‘ I was 
this day in the city, and dined at Pontack’s. 
. . , Pontack told us, although his wine was 
so good, he sold it cheaper than others — he 
took but seven shillings a flask. Are not these 
pretty rates?’ On 26 Jan. 1713 ‘ the whole 
club of whig lords’ dined at Pontack’s, and 
Swift was entertained there by Colonel Cle- 
land on 30 March of that year. The house 
is mentioned in ‘ Mist’s Journal ’ for 1 April 
1721, where it is hinted that, through the 
losses arising from the ‘ South Sea Bubble,’ 
the brokers at the Royal Exchange went to 
a chop-house instead of to Poutack’s, and that 
the Jews and directors no longer boiled West- 
phalia hams in champagne and burgundy. In 
1722 Macky {Journey through England, i, 175) 


spoke of Poutack’s, ‘ from whose name t he best 
French clarets are called so, and where you 
may bespeak a dinner from four or five shil- 
lings a head to a guinea, or what sum you 
please.’ Pontack’s guinea ordinary, according 
to the ‘ Metamorphosis of the Town ’ (1730), in- 
cluded ‘ a ragout of fatted snails’ and ‘ chickens 
not two hours from the shell.’ 

It is not known when Pontack died, but 
in 1736 the house was kept by a Mrs. Susan- 
nah Austin, who married William Pepys, a 
banker in Lombard Street. Pontack’s head 
is seen in some copies of plate iii. of Hogarth’s 
‘Rake’s Progress’ (Nichols, Biographical 
Anecdotes of Hogarth, 1786, p. 214). 

[Wheatley and Cunningham’s London Past and 
Present; Ashton’s Social Life in the Reign of 
Queen Anne, i. 186-7 ; Burn’s Descriptive Cata- 
logue of London Traders, Tavern, and Coffee- 
house Tokens, p. 13 ; Timhs's Club Life in Lon- 
don, i. 68, ii. 130-1; Larwood and Hotten’s 
History of Signboards, 1867, pp. 93, 94 ; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 375, Hh ser. ii. 295 ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. pt. ii. p. 354 ; 
Tatler, No. 131.] Gr. A. A. 

PONT L’EVEQTJE, ROGER op {d. 
1181) [See Rogeh.] 

PONTON, MUNGO (1802-1880), pho- 
tographic inventor, only son of John Ponton, 
farmer, was horn at Balgreen, near Edin- 
burgh, on 23 Nov. 1802. He was admitted 
writer to the signet on 8 Bee. 1825, and 
was a founder and subsequently secretary of 
the National Bank of Scotland. 

Ill-health caused him to relinquish hispro- 
fessional career, and he devoted his attention 
to science. On 29 May 1839 he communi- 
cated to the Society oi Arts for Scotland 
*a cheap and simple method of preparing 
paper for photographic drawing in which the 
use of any salt of silver is dispensed with ’ 
{Edin, New Rhil, Journal, xxvii. 169). In this 
paper he announced the important discovery 
that the action of sunlight renders bichro- 
mate of potassium insoluble, a discovery 
which has had more to do with the produc- 
tion of permanent photographs than any 
other. It forms the basis of nearly all the 
photo-mechanical processes now in use. The 
developments of Ponton’s method are stated 
in ‘ Reports of the Juries of the Exhibition 
of 1862,' class 14, p. 6. In 1849 he com- 
municated to the ‘ Edinburgh New Philo- 
sophical Journal,’ xxxix. 270, an account of 
a method of registering the hourly varia- 
tions of the thermometer by means of photo- 
graphy. A list of his papers , which mainly re- 
late to optical subjects, is inthe* Royal Society 
Catalogue of Scientific Papers.’ He became 
fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
in 1834. He died at Clifton on 3 Aug. 1880. 
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rimtogmi-Uic NewH, POOLM, (JKOltOK AViaKl.'l^_(lHOO- 
2(1 Aim 1S80 pp. 402-8; I'lwiwliuKH irf ilio (Iiviik; ima luitlior, wiiM boni m ISO'.t, 

TJn'vHl SiH-iclv’i f Kcliulurph. xi. 100; Litrt'. of 1 and («litcat(>a iit ( laiiilicianv, when' ho wa.s 11 


[Anth 
20 An}?. 

Soi l\ I'J '/* -.-r---- . 

Members of the Society of Writers to 
p. 1G8.] ^ * 

POOLE, ARTHUR WILT^IA M (1 

1886), missionary bishop, tho sou ol’l'liomas 
Francis and Jajie Poole, was born at Shrews- 
bury on 6 A Ilf?. I86l2, and cducat i^u at 
Shrewsbury school. At the age oi sevuuitueri 
he procee.dcd to Worcester Collegii, Oxford, at 
Alichtiehuas 18(>9, and took a third class ui 
classical inoderatious in 1871, and a third 
class in tlu‘ hnal classical school in 1 8^ Jh lie 
oTadiiiited B.A. in 1878, hi. A. in 18/ b, luid 
1),D. in 1883. On leaving Oxford Poole be- 
came a tutor. Afterwards be thought j)l 
medicine as a profession; but m 18/(), 
having abandoned a loaning towards the 1 ly- 
inouth brethren, he was ordained deacon, 
and licensed to the curai^y of St. Aldales, 
Oxford. Early in boyhood Poole had wislud 
to be a missionary, and the old desire was 
renowed in Mavidi 1876 )>y an apixuil for 
men to aid in educational work at hlasuli- 


scholarof Eimuanuel < ’olh^gi*. He graduatinl 
B.A. in l8.'U,an(l jirocia^iled M,A. in 1838 
(IjUAKi),frm//.f ’/////*/////’. p, 1 1 6). Iletnokholy 
orders in 1832, and wasciirat.eHUeeessively of 
Twickenlmm, of St.. John the Evanguilst, 
Pklin burgh, and of St., Iliad’s, Slin^wsbury. 
On 1() March I839hmvas appointed perpet ual 
curate of St. Jann^s’s, Liauls (b'esTi'ili, /////c.c 
isrbcA p. 1 *1 2 V in 1 81 3 be was ])res(nited to the 
T i(;arag( n d’ W( d lb rd , N or t h a in pt on sh i r<i , w b i eh 
luOiehl nnlil, in 187(),he was prt^siuited by tho 
lusho]) of Piderboroiigh to the reet.ory of Win- 
wick, near Rugby, in the same county, lie 
noted for a lew yiMvrs ns rural ilenn of tht^ di.s- 
trict. He died at. Winwick 26 Sept. 1883, 
liaving married a. danghterof Jonathan Wilks 
of St, Ann’s, Uurlev. 

Ho wnis a strong high olmrebnian ; hut the 
work of hislile was toproinoti^ the revival of 
Gothic archltecture,an(l,m^xt t.o John !l<‘ury 
Parker and M, 11, Hlo.vam. lu' was the most 
3 )rominent among tln^ lit.erarv advocates of 


men ro aiu ju i .fjds moveuK'nt., He was, iM'siiles, a prolific 

patmii. After some hositation, Poole ollere.d | other subjects. His works, exeliul- 

liimself to the Church hlissionarv bociotvon ; jj'jg. various se.rmons and 1 raids, were: 1. *'rim 
20 Juno 1876. He was accetitcd, and sailed j^'^^Ue’s Return; oraCnt’.H Journev from (llas- 
for India in October 1877, At MasuUpatam, | to Kditdmrgh,' a iuleforeliildreu, Edin*' 
Poole threw himself into the work ot the ^ ^ 1>. * The Testimony of St, 

Noble High School, fostered the g^bwth of ■ against Ronu',^ Condon, 1838, 8vo, 

Christian literature in the vernacular, and ; ,8.' <The Anglo-Catholic 

ni . . M ■f-Urt yi/l . i. . i 


showed themselves m room, ana, and defended/ lamiiou, usiu, 

visiting the Neilghorry hills, be was m- . < The Life and 'Pimes of St, Cyprian, M)x- 

valided home in June 1880. There was IHU), 8vo, 5. ‘On the present State 

little prospect of his being able to return to 1 Parties in the Church of England, with 
India, and he resigned in ()ctober 1882. At 
the anniversary meeting of the Church TMis- 
sionary Society in May 1883 a s]H‘ech by 
Poole attracted the attent ion of the arcli- 
bishop of Canterbury, who oilbred him the uus- 
fiioiiary bishopric in Japan wliich it had just 
been resolved to establish. After much hesi- 
tation and reassuring reports from the medi- 
cal board, Poole accepted the offer, and was 
consecrated at Lambeth on St. Luke’s day 
1883. He was warmly received in Japan, 
and at once began to visit the chief niis- 
sionavy stations in his diocese. But, his 
health falling, he spent tho winter of IHBJ-- 
1885 in California. He did not recover, but 
returned to England, and died at Shrews- 
bury on U July 1885. Poole married,^ in 
1877, Sarah Ann Pearson, who survived him, 
and by her he had issue. 


[Record, 17 July 1885; Church MiNsiouary 
Intelligencer, November 1885 ; private informa- 
tion,] A. li. .B, 


e.Hpeciul rcibnmcc to (lu^ nlli^gad tondouciuH 
of the Oxford School to tho Doctrinos and 
Communion of llonu*,’ London, 1811, Hvo, 
0, ‘Tho Approprial t' Cbamotor of Church 
Arcbitocturo,’ lyoods, 1842, 8vo; roissuod hi 
184r>a.H‘Ohurch(*H; tlmir St.ructnro, Arrange- 
numt, and Dt'iioration,’^ Ixmdon, l2mo. 
7. ‘ Oluuvbos of Yorkshire/ deseribed and 
oditt'd (with otliorH), 1842, Hvo. 8. ‘ A His- 
tory of the Ohnrch in America ’ (])art of vol, 
ii. of ‘The Christian’s MlHcidlany L imhIh, 
18 12, 8vo. 9. ‘ A History of England, from 
the First lnvn.sinn liy the Umnans to the 
Accession of (J.mam Victoria/ F^ondon, 1814 « 
1846, 2 vols. 12mo. 10. ‘The Cimrebes ot 

bcurboroughjFileyi and the Neighbourhood, 
London, 1848, Rhno *(in collaboration with 
J, A¥. 1 lugall). 1 1. * A History of Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture itiEnglantl,’ Ijondou, 1H4B, 
Hvo. 12. <8ir Raoul do Broc and his Son 
Tristram,’ a tale of the twelfth century, 
Loudon, 1849, Ulmo. 13. <Au historical 
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and descriptive Guide to York Cathedral’ 
(with Hugall), York, 1850, 8vo. 14. ' Archi- 
tectural, historical, and picturesque Illus- 
trations of the Chapel of St. Augustine, 
Skirlaugh, Yorkshire ’ (edited by Poole), Hull, 
1855, 8vo. 15. * Diocesan History of Peter- 
borough,’ London, 1880, 8vo. 

[Tim*^**;, 28 Sept. 1883; Guardian,^ 3 Oct. 
1883 ; Brit.. Mus. Cat. ; Northamptonshire Notes 
and Queries, January 1884 ; Poole’s Works.] 

E. G. H. 

POOLE, JACOB (1774-1827), antiquary, 
son of Joseph Poole and his wife Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Jacob Martin of Aghfad, co. Wex- 
ford, was bom at Growtown, co. W exford, 
11 Peb. 1774. His parents were members 
of the Society of Friends, and he was seventh 
in descent from Thomas and Catherine Poole 
of Dortrope, Northamptonshire. Their son, 
Bichard Poole, came to Ireland with the 
parliamentary army in 1649, turned quaker, 
was imprisoned for his religion at Wex- 
ford and Waterford, and died in Wexford 
gaol, to which he was committed for refusing 
to pay tithe in 1665. Jacob succeeded to 
the family estate of Growtown, in the parish 
of Taghmon, in 1800, and farmed his own 
land. He studied the customs and language 
of the baronies of Bargy and Forth, on the 
edge of the former of which his estate lay. 
The inhabitants used to speak an old English 
dialect, dating from the earliest invasion of 
the country, and he collected the words and 
phrases of this expiring language from his 
tenants and labourers. This collection was 
edited by the Rev. William Barnes from 
the original manuscript, and published in 
1867 as * A Glossary, with some pieces of 
verse, of the old Dialect of the English Colony 
in the Baronies of Forth and Bargy.’ The 
glossary contains about fifteen hundred words, 
noted with great fidelity. The dialect is now 
extinct, and this glossary, with a few words 
in Holinshed and some fragments of verse, 
is its sole authentic memorial. Poole com- 
pleted the glossaiy and a further vocabulary 
or gazetteer of the local proper names in the 
last five years of his life. He died 20 Nov. 
1827, and was buried in the graveyard of the 
Society of Friends at Forest, co. Wexford. 
He married, 13 May 1813, Mary, daughter of 
Thomas and Deborah Sparrow of Holms- 
town, CO. Wexford, and had three sons and 
three daughters. A poem in memory of Poole, 
called ^ The Mountain of Forth,’ by Richard 
Davis Webb, who had known and admired 
him, was published in 1867, and it was owing 
to Mr. Webb’s exertions that the glossary 
was published. 

[Barnes’s edit, of a glossary of the old Dia- 
lect, London, 1867; Mary Leadbeater’s Biogra^ 

VOL. XLVI. 


phical Notices of Membei*s of the Soc. of Friends 
who were resident in Ireland, London, 1823; in- 
formation from his grandson, Benjamin Poole of 
Ballybeg, co. Wexford,] N. M. 

POOLE, JOHN (1786 P-1872), dramatist 
and miscellaneous writer, was born in 1786, 
or, according to some accounts, in 1787. 
His dedications to his printed works prove 
him to have held some social position, and 
his success as a dramatist was pronounced 
in early life. On 17 J une 1813, for the bene- 
fit of Mr. and Mrs. Liston, he produced at 
Drury Lane ‘ Hamlet Travestie,’ in two acts, 
in which Mathews was the original Hamlet, 
Mrs. Liston Gertrude, and Liston Ophelia. 
This, written originally in three acts, was 
printed in 1810, and frec[uently reprinted. 
Hntrigne,’ described as an interlude, followed 
at the same house on 26 March 1814, and was 
succeeded by ‘ Who’s Who, or the Double 
Imposture,’ on 15 Nov. 1816, a work earlier in 
date of composition. To Drury Lane he gaTe 
‘Simpson & Co.,’ a comedy, on 4 Jan. 1823; 
‘Deaf as a Post,’ a farce, on 15 Feb. 1823; 
‘The Wealthy Widow, or They’re both to 
blame,’ a comedy, on 29 Oct. 1827 ; ‘ My 
Wife! What Wife?’ a farce, on 2 April 
1829; ‘Past and Present,’ a farce, and 
‘Turning the Tables,’ a farce. To Covent 
Garden, ‘ A Short Reign and a Merry one,’ 
a comedy in two acts, from the French, 
on 19 Nov. 1819; ‘Two Pages of Frede- 
rick the Great,’ a comedy in two acts, from 
the French, on 1 Dec. 1821 ; ‘ The Scape- 
Goat,’ a one-act adaptation of ‘ Le Pr6- 
cepteur dans I’embarras,’ on 25 Nov. 1825 ; 

‘ Wife’s Stratagem,’ an adaptation of Shir- 
ley’s ‘ Gamester,’ on 13 March 1827 ; and 
‘More Frightened than Hurt.’ And to the 
Hay market, ‘Match Making,’ a farce, on 
25 "Aug; 1821 ; ‘ Married and Single,’ a 
comedy from the French, on 16 July 1824; 
‘’Twould puzzle a Conjuror,’ a farce, on 

11 Sept. 1824; ‘Tribulation, or Unwelcome 
Visitors,’ a comedy in two acts, on 3 May 
1825; ‘Paul Pry,’ a comedy in three acts, 
on 13 Sept. 1826 ; ‘ ’Twixt the Cup and the 
Lip,’ a farce (Poole’s greatest success), on 

12 June 1826 ; ‘ Gudgeons and Sharks,’ 

comic piece in two acts, on 28 July 1827; 

‘ Lodgings for Single Gentlemen,’ a farce, on 
15 June 1829. 

In these pieces Charles Kemble, Liston, 
William Farren, and other actors advanced 
their reputation. Most, but not all, of them 
were successful, and were transferred to 
various theatres. Genest almost invariably, 
while admitting the existence of some merit, 
says they were more successful than they 
deserved. Some of them remain unprinted, 
and others are included in the collections of 
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Lacy, Buncombe, and Bicl<. Ot.her pieces 
to be found in tbo same pn))l icalious are 
^ The Hole in the Wall,' ' A. Soldier’s Court- 
ship/ ‘ Match Making/ ^ Past and Present/ 
* Patrician and Parvenu/ Poole also pub- 
lished ‘Byzantium, a Dramatic Poem/ 



‘ Phineas Quiddy, or Sheer Industry/ il^yola. ; 

‘ Sketches and Uocollections,’ 2 vols. ; ‘ Village 
School improved, or Pariah Education/ 

In 1831 ho was living at Windsor. For 
many years, near the middle of the century, 
Poolo resided in Paris, and^ was constantly 
seen at the Com6die Fran^.aise. Ilci was ap- 
pointed a brother of the Charterhouse, hut, 
disliking the confinement, threw u}) the posi- 
tion, Afterwards, through the iiilhicuce of 
Charles Dickens, he obtaimul a pemsion of 
100/. a year, which he retained until his 
death. For the last twenty years of his 
life he dropped entirely out of recognition, 
lie died at his residence in Higkgiite lioad, 
Kentish Town, London, and was buried at 
Highgate cemetery on 10 Feb. 1872. He 
supplied in 1831 to the ‘ Now Monthly Maga- 
zine,’ to which he was during many years an 
active contributor, what i)ur})(3rtoa to be 
‘Notes for a Memoir/ This, however, is 
deliberately and amusingly illusive. A por- 
trait, prefixed to his ‘Sketches and Recol- 
lections ’ (1835), shows a handsome, dear- 
cut, intelligent, and very gentlemanly face. 

[Private inf )rmation ; Forster’s Life of 
Bickeas; X^etters of Dickons ; G-onost’s Account 
of the Fnglish Stage ; Poole’s Sketches and Ro- 
cidlecti^ns; Brit. Mas. Cab. ; London Catalogue 
of Books; Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors; 
Mon of the Reign ; Brower’s Readers’ llawdhook; 
Scott and Howard’s Life of 12. L. Blanchard; 
Biographical Dictionarv of Living Authors, 1816; 
DaiT> Telegraph, 10 Fob. 187’i; Era, U Fob. 
1872 ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser, vi. 372,] 

I. K. 

POOLE, JONAS {(L 1612), mariner, 
made a voyage to Virginia in 1607 in the 
employment of Sir Thomas Smythe [q. v.] 
In 1610 he commanded the Amity, set forth 
by the Muscovy Company ‘ for a northern 
discovery,' which sailea in company with the 
Lioness, commanded bv Thomas Edge, under 
orders for Cherry Island and the whale 
fishery. In May the Amity made Spitz- 
bergen, which Poole named Greenland, and 
continued on the coast during the summer, 
examining the harbours and killing morses, 
with the blubber of which they filled up, 
and so returned to England, carrying also 
the horn of a narwhal, or ‘ sea-unicorn/ In 
lOU, again in company with Edge in the 


Mary Margan^t, wlii<‘b wa^» to fish ‘ luuir 
Greenland/ Poole saih'd in tlio Elizabeth of 
sixty tons burdeti, with lust, ructions from 
Smythe ‘ to h(m‘ if it w<M'e possibh', to puss 
from “ Grotmlnnd ” towards tlm poh^.’ Ac- 
cordingly, parting from I^dgo ikmu* Spitr- 
bergen, lu^ stood to the north, hut ii\ hit, H(P 
he fell in with tlie inipe.iu'trahh^ iei^-liold, 
which lie skirtiul towards the W(»st, tn^vei* 
finding an o]H*ning, till he estimuted that, he 
must be near Hudson’s Hold with Hope on 
the east coast of Gve(udun<l. A W('st«‘rly 
wind then carriiMl him hack to Olu^rry 
Island, whens through July, they killed 
some two hundred morst's, an<l filhul u)) the 
Elizabeth with* their fat hides and teeth/ t )n 
25 .July Edge and ino.st of the mim of the 
Mary Margaret arrived with the news that 
their ship had Ix'eu wreeloMl in Foul vSound, 
now known as Whah/s Bay ( Nordenskjiiltl, 
18(iU4). Edge ordiM'ed a great, part of the 
321 izabelh's cargo to he landeil, anil the vessel 
went to Fold Sound to ship as much of the 
!Murv Margaret.’s oil as possible, There the 
ship, owing to h(*r Itghttiess aft(*r hiu’ cargo 
was removed, lilhul and went down ; Poob^ 
o.scaped with ilillic.ulty, with many lirokmi 
bones. They afterwards got. a pussugi' to 
England in the Hojunvidl of Ilull, which 
Edge (diartered to carry home the oil. In 
1612 Poole agaitt went* to Spitzbergen, but 
aiqammUy only for the fi.sliing, ami, huving 
killed a groat many whales, brought home a 
full cai'go. Shortly after hts return he was 
‘ misiM'ahly atid basely tuurdered hetwLxt 
Ratcliilb and Loudon/ 

[Brown’s OmieHis of the Unilo l Suites; Pur- 
cluiH his Pilgrimott, iii. 40*1, 7U, 713,1 

^ ' 1 * Y* 

V ft ptiLt JUn 

POOLE, JOSmiA {Jl KMO), was ad- 
mitted a Hubsizar at Claris Hall, Cambridge, 
on 17 Jan. 1632, and was placed under the 
tuition of Baruabas Oley, 11(5 graduated 
M.A., and for some time had charge of a 



Hsh Parnassus/ Poole, who died before 1 657, 
publlslmd: ‘The FJnglish Accidence, or a 
Short and Easy Way for the more Speedy 
Attaining to the Latino Tongue,' 4to, 1 6 16 ; 
roprintod 1055, and, with a slightly dilforent 
title, 1670, ‘ The English Parnassus, or a 
Helpe to English Poesic/ Bvo, 1657 (reprinted 
1677), though a posthumouB publication, has 
a dedication to Francis Atkinson, in whose 
house it was compiled, signed by Poolo, 
who has also prefixed ten pages of verso ad- 
dressed to ‘the hoi)eful young gentlemen hia 
scholars.* 
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He also wrote and prepared for publica- 
tion a work on English, rhetoric, but it does 
not appear to have been printed. 

[Information kindly supplied by the master 
of Clare College ; the EuglUh Parnassus ; Addit, 
MS. 24:491, f. 325.] G-. T. D. 

POOLE, MARIA (1770 P-1833), vocalist. 
[See Dickons.] 

POOLE or POLE, MATTHEW (1624- 
1679), biblical commentator, son of Francis 
Pole, was born at York in 1624. His father 
was descended from the Poles or Pools of 
Spinkhill, Derbyshire ; his mother was a 
daughter of Alderman Toppins of York. He 
was admitted at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, on 2 July 1645, his tutor being John 
W orthington, D.D. Having graduated B. A. 
at the beginning of 1649, he succeeded 
Anthony Tuckney, D.D., in the sequestered 
rectory of St. Michael-le-Querne, then in the 
fifth classis of the London province, under 
the parliamentary presby terianism. This was 
Ills only preferment. lie proceeded M.A. in 
1652. Two years later he published a small 
tract against John Biddle [q. v.] On 14 July 
1657 he was one of eleven Cambridge gra- 
duates incorporated M.A. at Oxford on 
occasion of the visit of Richard Cromwell 
as chancellor. 

In 1658 Poole published a scheme for a 
permanent fund out of which young men of 
promise were to be maintained during their 
university course, with a view to the ministry. 
The plan was approved by Worthington and 
Tuckney, and had the support also of John 
Arrowsmith, D.D. [q.v.], Ralph Cudworth 
[q, V.], William Dillingham, D.D. [q. v.],and 
Benjamin Whichcote. About 900/. was raised, 
and' it appears that William Sherlock, after- 
wards dean of St. Paul’s, received assistance 
from this fund during his studies at Peter- 
house, Cambridge, till 1660, when he gra- 
duated B.A. The Restoration brought the 
scheme to an end. 

Poole was a jure divhio presbyterian, and 
an authorised defender of the views on ordi- 
nation of the London provincial assembly, 
as formulated by William Blackmore [q. v.] 
Subsequently to the Restoration, in a sermon 
(26 Aug. 1660) before the lord mayor (Sir 
Thomas Aleyn) at St. Paul’s, he endeavoured 
to make a stand for simplicity of public 
worship, especially deprecating ‘ curiosity of 
voice and musical sounds in churches.’ On 
the passing of the Uniformity Act (1662) he 
resigned his living, and was succeeded by 
R. Booker on 29 Ai^. 1662. His * Vox Cla- 
ir antis’ gives his view of the ecclesiastical 
situation. Though he occasionally preached 


,nd printed a few tracts, he made no attempt 
0 gather a congregation. He had a patri- 
mony of 100/, a year, on which he lived, 
lie was one of those who presented to the 
king ‘ a cautious and moderate thanksgiving’ 
for the indulgence of 15 March 1672, and 
hence were offered royal bounty. Burnet 
reports, on Stillingfleet’s authority, that Poole 
received for two years a pension of 50/. 
Early in 1675 he entered with Baxter into 
a negotiation for comprehension, promoted 
by Tillotson, which came to nothing. Ac- 
cording to Henry Sampson, M.D.[q. v.], Poole 
‘ first set on foot ’ the provision for a noncon- 
formist ministry and day-school at Tunbridge 
Wells, Kent. 

On the suggestion of William Lloyd (1627- 
1717) [q. v.j, ultimately bishop of Worcester, 
Poole undertook the great work of his life, 
the ‘ Synopsis ’ofthe critical labours of biblical 
commentators. He began the compilation 
in 1666, and laboured at it for ten years. 
His plan was to rise at three or four in the 
morning, take a raw egg at eight or nine, and 
another at twelve, and continue at his studies 
till late in the afternoon. The evening he 
spent at some friend’s house, very frequently 
that of Henry Ashurst fq. v.], where * he 
would be exceedingly but Innocently merry,’ 
although he always ended the day in * grave 
and serious discourse,’ which he ushered in 
with the words, ‘ Now let us call for a reckon- 
ing.’ The prospectus of Poole’s work bore 
the names of eight bishops (headed by Mori ey 
and Hacket) and five continental scholars, 
besides other divines. Simon Patrick (1626- 
1707) [q. V.], Tillotson, and Stillingfleet, with 
four laymen, acted as trustees ofthe subscrip- 
tion money. A patent for the work was ob- 
tained on 14 Oct. 1667. The first volume was' 
ready for the press, when difficulties were 
raised by Cornelius Bee, publisher of the 
‘ Critici Sacri ’ (1660, foL, nine vols.), who ac- 
cused Poole of invading his patent, both by 
citing authors reprinted in his collection, and 
by injuring his prospective sales. Poole had 
ofered Bee a fourth share in the property 
of the ‘Synopsis,’ but this was declined. 
After pamphlets had been written and legal 
opinions taken, the matter was referred to 
Henry Pierrepont, marquis of Dorchester 
[q. V.J, and Arthur Annesley, first earl of 
Anglesey [q. v.], who decided in Poole’s 
favour. Bee’s name appears (1669) among 
the publishers of the ‘ Synopsis,’ which was 
to have been completed in three folio volumes, 
but ran to five. Four thousand copies were 
printed, and quickly disposed of. The merit 
of Poole’s work depends partly on its wide 
range, as a compendium of contributions to 
textual interpretation, partly on the rare skill 
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which condenses into brief, crisp notes the 
substtmee of much laboured comment, llab- 
binical sources and Roman catholic com- 
mentators are not neglected ; little is taken 
from Calvin, nothing* from Luther. Tlie 
'Synopsis' being in Latin for scholars, Poole 
began a smaller series of annotations in Eng- 
lish, and reached Tsaiab Iviii. ; the work was 
completed by others (the correct list is given 
in CaiAMt). 

In his depositions relative to the alleged 
' popish plot^ (September 1678), Titus Oates 
[q.v,] had represented Poole as marked for 
assassination, in consequence of his tract 
1^666) on the * Nullity of the Romish Faith.^ 
Poole g*ave no credit to this, till he got a 
scare on returning one evening from Ashurst’s 
house in company with Josiah Chorh^y [q.v.] 
‘When they reached the 'passage which goes 
from Clerkenwell to St. John’s Court,’ two 
men stood at the entrance ; one cried ' Here 
he is/ the other replied ' Let him alone, for 
there is somebody with him.’ Poole made 
up his mind that, but for Chorley’s presences, 
he would have been murdered. Tins, at any 
rate, is Chorley’s story. Tic accordingly left 
England, and settled at Amsterdam. Ilere 
he died on 12 Oct., new style, 1679. A 
suspicion arose that he had been poisoned, 
but it rests on no bettor ground than the 
wild terror inspired by Oates’s infamous 
fabrications. lie was Juried in a vault of 
the English prosbyterian church at Amster- 
dam. liis portrait was engraved by K. White, 
His wife, whose maiden name is not known, 
was buried on 11 Aug. 16(58 at 8t. Andrew's, 
Holborn, Stillingfleet preaching the funeral 
sermon. He left a son, who died in 1607. 
The commentator spoiled his name Poolo, 
and in Latin Polus. 

He published : 1. ' The Blasphemer slain 
with the Sword of the Spirit; or a Plea for 
the Godhead of the Holy Spirit . . , against 
. . . Biddle/ &c., ICC4, 12mo. 2. ' Quo War- 
ranto ; or an Enquiry into the . . , Preach- 
ing of. . . Unordained Persons/ &c., 1658, 
4to (this was probably written earlier, *is it 
was drawn up by the appointment of the 
London provincial assembly, wluch appears 
to have held no meetings after 1655 ; Wood 
mentions an edition, 1659, 4to). 3. 'A Model 
, for the Maintaining of Students ... at the 
University ... in order to the Ministry,’ &c., 
1058, 4to. 4. 'A Letter from a London 
Minister to the Lord Fleetwood,’ 1659, 4to 
(dated 13 Dec.) 5. * Evangelical "Worship 
is Spiritual Worship,' &c., 1660, 4to; with 
title ' A Reverse to Mr. Oliver’s Sermon of 
Spiritual Worship,' 1698, 4to. 6. ' Vox 
Clamant iH in Deserto,' &c., 1606, 8vo (in 
Latin). 7. 'The Nullity of the Ilomisli 


Faith/ «S:c., Oxford, KHk), 8vo (Wood)- 
Oxford, 16()7, 12mo. 8. *A Dialogue 

tween a Popish Pri(‘st and an English Pro- 
testant/ &c., 1667, 8vo, often reprn^ted ; re- 
cent editions are, IHIO, l^ino ((‘dited by Pet(‘r 
Tlall [q. V.]); 1850, 12mo (edit(Hl by .lohn 
Gumming [(j. v.]) 9. ' Synop.sis Criticorum 

aliorumque Sju^rm Scrij)t\irm Ttitmqm^tum/ 
&c., vol. L, 16(59, fol.j voh ii., 1671, fob ; vol. 
iii., 1(576, Ibl.; voh iv., 1674, fol, ; vol. v., 
1676, fob; 2nd edit,, hVankfort, 1678, fol., 5 
voks.; 3rd edit,, Utrecht, 1684-45, fob, 5 vols, 
(edited hy.Johu (^(msdeu); 4th edit., Frank- 
fort, 1694, 4 to, 5 voIh. ( with life) ; 5th edit., 
Frankfort, 1709-12, fob, 6 vols. (with com- 
ment on the Apocrypha), 4'he ' Sytiopsia’ 
was placed on the Homan ln(h*x hy {lecrco 
dated 21 April 1693. 10, 'A S(msonablo 

Apology for Utdigiou/ 1(573, 4to. Pos- 
thumous were I L ' llis 1ut(* Sayings a little 
hefore his Death/ iS:c. (1(5791 broadsheet. 
12. ' Atmotations upon the ILdy Bibh^/ <S:c., 
1(583-5, fob, 2 vols.; often r(q»rinted; last 
edit. 18 10, 8vo, 3 vols. Fotirof liiss(*rmons 
are in lln^ ‘ Morning Ex(‘rciseH,' 1660-75, 4to, 
He had a hand in .Ldin 'I’oldervy’s ' The Foot 
out ol the Snare/ 1656, 4to (a tract against 
(juakers) ; suhscrihecl the (q)iHtle commen- 
datory preiixtKl to Uliristopln'r Lovt^’s pos- 
thumous 'Sinner’s Legacy,’ 1657, 4to; he 
wrot(^ a preface and memoir for the posthu- 
mous sermons ( 1677) <»f James Nallon fq.v.]; 
also elegiac, verses in memory of Jacob Stock, 
Richard Vines, and Jeremy Whit.ak(^r, 


[Cslamy’s Account, 1 7 1 3, pp. 1 4 seq. ; ( ’alamy’s 
Oontinmu bn, 1727, i. 15 scq. ; Wood's bisti 
(Blis^), ii. 205; Holiquhe Haxtermnu*, 1(506, ili. 
157; Burnet’s Own Time, 17'J4,i. 308; Hirclfs 
Life of I’ll lot Hon, 1753, pp. 37 mq.; Graugcr’s 
Biogr, Iliat, of Knglaml, 1779, iii, 3U ; Pock’s 
Desiderata (hiriosa. 1779, ii, 54(5; Chalmers’s 
Onnoral Biogr. Diet,, 1816, xxv, 154 soq. ; 
Glairo’s^ Diction nairo Urnvorsol dos 8ciei\coH Kc- 
cl^siasthpios, 1848, ii, 181(5 ; extract from Samp- 
son's Day-book, in Chrislian Reformer, 18(52, p, 
247; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1891, iii, 1175.] 
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POOLE, PAUT, FALCONER (1807- 
1879), historical painter, fourth sou of Jamea 
I^aul Poole, a stnall grotmr, was born at 43 Col- 
lege Street, Briatol, on 28 Dec. 1807, An 
elder brotht'r, JatncH Poole, a merchant, was 
mayor of Bristol in 1 B5H-9, and chairman of 
the Tail Vale Railway Company, and of 
the Bristol Docks Committee, lie died on 
24 Dec. 1872, aged 75, 

^ Pa 111 was baptised in St. A ugustine's Church 
in that city on 22 July 1810 by the names of 
Paul ' Fawkner,’ He received little general 
education, and as an artist was almost entirely 
sedf-taught, to which cause must be ascribed 
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the imperfect drawing that is observable in 
much of his work. He came to London early, 
and in 1830 exhibited at the Royal Academy 
his first picture/ The Well, a scene at Naples,* 
but during the next seven years his name does 
not appear in the catalogues. He, however, 
contributed to the exhibitions of the Society 
of British Artists and of the British Institu- 
tion, and from 1833 to 1836 appears to have 
been living at Southampton. In 1837 he sent 
to the Royal Academy ‘ Farewell ! Fare- 
well ! * and was afterwards an almost constant 
contributor to its exhibitions. *The Emi- 
grant’s Departure ’ appeared at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1838, and was followed in 1840 by 
' The Recruit ’ and ^ Hermann and Dorothea 
at the Fountain,’ in 1841 by * By the Rivers 
of Babylon,’ a work of fine poetic feeling, and 
in 1842 by ^ Tired Pilgrims ’ and ^ Margaret 
alone at the Spinning-Wheel.’ All these 
works were idyllic, but in 1843 he attracted 
much notice by his highly dramatic picture 
of * Solomon Eagle exhorting the people to 
Repentance during the Plague of the year 
1685,’ a subject taken from Defoe’s ‘ History 
of the Plague,’ and described by Redgrave 
as representing ^ the wild enthusiast, almost 
stark naked, calling down judgment upon the 
stricken city, the pan of burning charcoal 
upon his head throwing a lurid light around.’ 
The Hey wood gold medal of the Royal Man- 
chester Institution was awarded to him for 
this picture in 1845. He also, in 1843, sent 
to the Westminster Hall competition a 
spirited cartoon, the subject of which was 
‘The Death of King Lear.’ In 1844 he sent 
to the academy ‘ The Moors beleaguered by 
the Spaniards in the city of Valencia,’ and in 
1846 ‘The Visitation and Surrender of Syon 
N unnery,’ He was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1846, and in 1847 gained 
a prize of 300^. in the Westminster Hall com- 
petition for his cartoon of ‘ Edward’s Genero- 
sity to the People of Calais during the Siege 
of 1 346.’ H is subsequent contributions to the 
Royal Academy included, in 1848, ‘ Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, and Arietta ; ’ in 1849, 
a picture in three compartments, containing 
scenes from Shakespeare’s ‘ Tempest ; ’ in 
1850, ‘The Messenger announcing to Job the 
Irruption of the Sabseans and the Slaughter 
of the Servants,’ a work which has been de- 
scribed as ‘ a painted poem not unlike Mr. 
Browning’s verse;’ and in 1861 ‘The Goths 
in Italy,’ now in the Manchester Art Gallery. 
These were followed by ‘ The May Queen pre- 
paring for the Dance’ and ‘Marina singing to 
her father Pericles,’ in 1852; ‘The Song of 
the Troubadour,’ in 1854; ‘The Seventh 
Day of the Decameron : Philomena’s Song,’ 
in 1855; ‘The Conspirators— the Midnight 


Meeting,’ in 1856; ‘A Field Conventicle,’ in 
1857 ; ‘The Last Scene in King Lear (The 
Death of Cordelia),’ in 1858, now in the 
South Kensington Museum ; and ‘ The Es- 
cape of Glaucus and lone, with the blind girl 
Nydia, from Pompeii,’ in 1860. In 1801 
Poole was elected a royal academician, and 
presented as his diploma work ‘ Remorse.’ 
His later works include the ‘ Trial of a Sor- 
ceress — the Ordeal by Water,’ 1862; ‘Light- 
ing the Beacon on the coast of Cornwall at the 
appearance of the Spanish Armada,’ 1864 ; 

‘ Before the Cave of Belarius,’ 1860 ; ‘ The 
Spectre Huntsman,’ 1870; ‘ Guiderius and 
Arviragus lamenting the supposed death of 
Imogen,’ 1871 1 ‘The Lion in the Path,’ 1873 ; 
‘Ezekiel’s Vision,’ 1875, bequeathed by him 
to the National Gallery, but not a good 
example of his powers ; ‘ The Meeting of 
Oberon and Titania,’ 1876; ‘The Dragon’s 
Cavern,’ 1877 ; ‘ Solitude,’ 1878 ; and ‘ May 
Day ’ and ‘ Imogcm before the Cave of Bela- 
rius,’ 1879. These were his last exhibited 
works, and were typical examples of his 
idyllic and dramatic styles. His pictures owe 
much of their effect to his fine feeling for 
colour, the keynote of which was a tawny 
gold. He was elected a member of the Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water-Colours in 1878. 
Two of his drawings are in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Twenty-six of his works 
were exhibited at tbe winter exhibition of 
the Royal Academy in 1884, together with a 
portrait- sketch by Frank Holl, R.A. 

Poole, who was a painter of great poetic 
imagination and dramatic power, died at his 
residence, Uplands, Hampstead, on 22 Sept. 
1879, and was buried in Higbgate cemetery. 
In manner unassuming, he was, in person, tall 
and spare, with grey eyes and a short beard. 
He married Hannah, widow of Francis Dauby 
’q. v.], AR.A., who also in early life resided 
k Bristol, and whose son, Thomas Dauby, 
lived much with him. 

[Athenaeum, 1879, ii. 408 ; Art Journal, 1879, 
pp. 263, 278 ; Encyclopaedia Britarinic?i, 9tli 
edit. 1876-39, xix. 461 ; Redgraves’ Century of 
Painters of the English School, 1890, p. 367 ; 
Royal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 1830- 
1879; British Institution Exhibition Catalogues 
(Living Artists), 1830-42 ; Exhibition Catalogues 
of the Society of British Artists, 1830-41 , 
Graves’s Dictionary of Artists, 1760-1880; 
information kindly communicated by Mr. H. B. 
Bowles of Clifton, and Mr. W. George of Bris» ol, 
and by Dr. Richard Garnett, C.B.] R. E. G. 

POOLE, REGINALD STUART (1832- 
1895), archijeologist and orientalist, born in 
London on 27 Feb. 1832, was the younger 
son of the Rev. Edward Richard Poole, M.A., 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge,and Sophia Pooler’ 
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[q. V.], vsister of Edward William Lone [q* v.] ■ 
From July 1842 to October 1 849 he lived wit h 
his motlier and her brother at Oairo, where 
his education was directed by Lane and by 
the Rev. G. S. Cautley. He began very early 
to devote himself to the study of ancient 
l^gypt, made minute researches in private 
collections of antiquities at Cairo and Alex- 
andria, and twice ascended the Nile for 
the purpose of studying the monuments. The 
fruit of these labours was seen in a series of 
articles contributed, before be was seventeen, 
to the ‘Literary Gazette,' and rt'piiblished in 
18ol under the title of ‘ Horm .t'Egyptiucm, 
or the Chronology of Ancient Egypt,’ at the 
instance of Algernon Percy, fourth duke of 
Northumberland [q. v.l lly the duke’s in- 
fluence he was admitted as an assistant in the 
department of antiquities in the British Mu- 
seum, 20 Feb. 1852. When that department 
was rearranged in its present subdivisions, 
he was assigned to the new depart ment of 
coins and medals, of which became assis- 
tant keeper in July ISGli, and keeper, 29 Oct, 
1870. 

Poole’s work as head of the coin depart- 
ment is specially memorable for the initiation 
and superintendence of a system of scientific 
catalogues, While keeper ho edited and 
collated thirty-five volumes, four of which 
and part of a fifth he wrote himself: viz. 
(in the ‘Catalogue of Greek Coins),’ ‘ Italy,’ 
3873; part of ‘ Sicily,’ 1876; ‘IHolemaic Kings 
of Egypt,’ 1883 j and ‘ Alexandria,’ 1892 ; 
and in the oriental series, ‘ Whahs of Persia,’ 
1887. Duringlus admin istrat ion anew feature 
was introduced in the exhibition of eloclro- 
types of select Greek coins and English and 
Italian coins and mednlsin the Museumpublic 
galleries, for which ‘ Guides ’ were written by 
members of his ataif; and a ])lan was carried 
out of exposing to public view successive 
portions of the original coin collections. By 
these methods, as well us by teiumit lec- 
tures and by a vast amount of individual 
instruct ion freely given to numerous students, 
he did much to encourage the study of numis- 
matics and medalUo art, while inspiring his 
assistants with an exalted standard of learned 
■work. Outside his ollicial work, he com- 
piled a laborious ‘ Catalogue of Swiss Coins’ 
m the South Kensington Museum (1878), 
and wrote articles bn Greek, Arabic, Persian, 
and other coins in the ‘ N umismatic Chronicle’ 
and in the ‘ Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature,’ in some of which he was the 
first to point out the value of Greek coins 
in illustrating classical literature and plastic 
art (FtrBTWAUNGLBB, Maaterpmes of Gre(*k 
^oulptura, ed. Sellers, 1894, p. 106). He also 
(joutributed an introductory essay to the 


volume on * Coins and Medals,’ edited by 
his nephew, B, Latie-Pooh^, in 1885. During 
his keiquTship the department uequinul the 
Wigan colh^ction, tlie South Indian series of 
Sir Walter J^llliot, and Sir Alexatider Cun- 
ningham’s Bu(*trian cabitiut, while it was 
owing to Poole’s negotiation that the collec- 
tions of the Bank of England and of the India 
Ofiice were incorporated in the British 
Museum. 

On l^gyptology Peude h^ctured and wrote 
frequently, and some of his (wsays were col- 
lected in 1BH2, withlhetitle ‘Cit ies of Egypt.’ 
lie contributed numerous articles to Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of the Bible ’ ( 1 860 et seq.) ; wrote 
‘ Egypt,’ ‘ llieroglyphies,’ ‘ Numismatics,’ 
&c.,t<)r the tughth and nint h editions of the 
‘ I^lncyclopiedia Britannica;’ n^ul papers on 
Egyptian subjt'cts before the Royal Asiatic 
Society and the Royal Society of J aterature ; 
and wa.s an occasional reviewiT in the ‘Aca- 
demy.’ In IHtiO he was sent by the trust ihis 
of the BritishMusmim to report onantinuities 
at Cyprus and Alexandria, an<l t ht' ri'salt was 
the acquisition of the Lang and 11 arris collec- 
tions. 1 n 1883“ hlui was appoint (‘d to lecture 
on Greek, lOgyptian, and meilallie art to the 
students of the Royal Acmlemy, undin 1889 
he succ<H‘d<‘d Sir ( 3iarli*s N ewton ns \'at es pro- 
fessor of arclneology at Ihiivi'rsity College, 
where he ccniviu'ted wlnit had been a spinnal 
chair of Greek archmology into a emit re for in- 
struction in^ a wide range of arclueologicul 
studies. His own stimulating teaching of 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Aral) art utnl anti- 
quiUes, and uumisinatics, was supphunented 
by the co-o]H%rnt ion of spi'clalists in other 
branches. In 1882 he joinetl Miss Anndia B. 
l^klwards in foundingthe Egyjit. Exploration 
Fund, to which he, devoted mostof liis S{)are 
time and imergy during his last tAvidvn years, 
and of which he was honorary si^cret ary nud; 
chief supporter utUil his death, lie also 
founded, in conjunction with Mr. ],<egroH, in 
1884, tile Socit'ty of English Medallists, in 
the hopt^ of duvtdoping an Improved style of 
medallic art In 187(5 he was eh^cted a cor- 
resjmndent of the At^udbmie des Inscriptions, 
et Belles-Lettres of t ht^ French lustitntis and 
in 1880 he received the honorary degree of 
LL.D, at Ouxnbridgo. In 1893, after forty- 
one years’ public service, he retired from the 
kmqiershin of coins, and, having resigned his 
professorsuijriu 1894 in imnsiapienceof failing 
liealth, died on 8 Feb, 1895 at Wi^st Kensing- 
ton. He married in 1861 Eliza Christina 
j Forlonge, by whom ho had four children, of 
' whom three survived liim. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Poolo 
edited a short-lived magazine, the ‘ Monthly 
Review,’ 1 856-7, to which he was an exton- 
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sive contributor; and wrote, in collaboration 
with his mother, the descriptive letterpress of 
Frith’s * Views in Egypt, Sinai, and Palestine.’ 

[Times, 9 Feb. 1895; Athenaeum, 16 Feb. 
1895 ; Lane-Poolo’s Life of E. W. Lane, pp. 111- 
121; information from F. A. E^ton, secretary of 
the Eoyal Academy; personal knowledge and 
private information.] 

POOLE, ROBERT (1708-1762), medical 
and theological writer, was born in 1708, 
but his parentage cannot be traced. Nearly 
all that can be found out about this singular 
man is derived from his own writings. He 
states that after studying some years in the 
[‘Congregational Fund’] academy of arts 
and sciences under Professor Eames [see 
Eames, John], and attending some courses 
of anatomy under Dr. Nichols, professor of 
anatomy at Oxford, and of chemistry under 
Dr. Pemberton, professor of physic at Gresham 
College, he entered (2 March 1738) as a 
physician’s pupil at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
where he mllowed the practice chiefly of 
Dr. Wilmot. His studies continued about 
three years, and in May 1741 he set out on 
a journey to France, his chief object being 
to obtain a degree in medicine from the uni- 
versity of Rheims. ^ On 16 July 1741, after 
one day’s examination in Latin, he received 
his diploma, and, having visited the hos- 
itals in Paris and studied there, returned 
y way of Holla'id to his home at Isling- 
ton after three months’ absence. He would 
seem subsequently to have practised as a 
physician, for on the foundation of the Mid- 
dlesex Infirmary (afterwards the Middle- 
sex Hospital) in 1746 he became physician 
to the institution, hut resigned in October 
1746, when the constitution of the infirmary 
was altered (see Erasmtts Wilson, History 
of the Middlesex Hospital, 1846, pp. xiv, 3, 
182). He was appointed in 1746 physician 
to the small-pox hospital, which he had as- 
sisted to found, but resigned this olfice in 
1748. 

* Poole’s medical career was not a long one, 
for in October 1748 he embarked on a voyage 
to Gibraltar and the West Indies, chiefly, it 
would seem, for the sake of his health, and 
visited Barbados, Antigua, and other islands. 
In June 1749 he was attacked with fever. 
His diary, which is minutely kept, ends on 
6 July. He returned home, however, since 
he was buried at Islington on 8 June 1752 
(Ltsons, Environs of London, 1796, iii. 158). 
The journals of this voyage were published 
after his death, under the title of - The Bene- 
ficent Bee,’ with an anonymous preface which 
ends with these words : ‘ The present and 
eternal happiness of his fellow-creatures was 
his principal concern, and he spent his for- 


tune, his health, nay, even his life, in order 
to promote it.’ These words indicate Poole’s 
high character and aims. He was not only 
a physician, but a religious enthu<5iast, who, 
as a friend and follower of George Whitfield, 
was not ashamed of being called a methodist. 
During his hospital studies and on his travels 
he busied himself in religious exhortation 
and in distributing good books. His profes- 
sional life was too short to be productive. 
He was a most industrious student and an 
indefatigable taker of notes, but evidently 
by his private fortune independent of his pro- 
fession, He appears not to have been married, 
and never belonged to the College of Phy- 
sicians. His portrait, a mezzotint by J. Faber 
after Augustus Armstrong, is prefixed to his 
first volume of travels. It gives his age, in 
1743, as thirty-five. 

Poole’s writings form two groups. The 
first group were published with the pseudo- 
nym of Theophilus Philanthropos. They are 
as follows, all being printed at London in 
8vo. The editions mentioned are those in 
the British Museum. 1. ‘A Friendly Cau- 
tion, or the first Gift of Theophilus Philaii- 
thropos,’ 1740. 2. ‘The Christian Muse, or 
Second Gift of Theophilus Philanthropos,’ 
2nd edit. 1740, This is in verse. 3. ‘ The 
Christian Convert, or the Third Gift of Theo- 
philus Philanthropes,’ 1740. 4. ‘ A Token 
of Christian Love, or the Fourth Gift of 
Theophilus Philanthropes,’ 1740. 6. ‘A 

Physical Vade-mecum, or Fifth Gift of Theo- 
philus Philanthropes,’ 1741. 6. ‘Seraphic 
Love tendered to the Immortal Soul, or 
the Sixth Gift of Theophilus Philanthro- 
pos,’ 4th edit. 1740, The first four ‘ Gifts ’ 
and the sixth are all of the same kind, 
being short books or tracts of an edifying 
and devotional character. They are adorned 
with extraordinary allegorical frontispieces, 
engraved on copper, in some of which the 
author’s portrait is introduced. These tracts 
were on sale at ScZ. or 1;?. each, hut were also 
to be had, if desired, gratis, with a small 
charge for binding, being evidently meant also 
for private distribution. The fifth ‘ Gift’ is 
entirely different. It contains a full de- 
scription of St. Thomas’s Hospital in his time, 
its buildings, arrangements, and staif, with 
a complete copy 01 the ‘Dispensatory’ or 
pharmacopoeia of that hospital, as well as of 
those of St. Bartholomew’s and Guy’s Hos- 
pitals. Drawn up with great core, it is an 
important historical memorial of hospital 
affairs and medical practice in the eighteenth 
century. This also has, in some copies, a 
curious allegorical frontispiece, and in one 
copy we have found the portrait of the 
author. The authorship of these works is 
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t‘atabliahc(l not only by the dt'dieatioim and 
othor personal details, but by ulhiHions to 
tlunn in the acknowlcdg^ed works of iko 
author. 

The works published in Poole’s own name 
are : 1. ‘ A Journey from London to Franeo 
and Holland, or the Traveller’s Useful Vade- 
mecum, by K. Poole, Dr. of Physick,’ vol. i. 
2nd edit. Lotidon, 1740; vol. ii. 1750. This 
work contains a minut(5 journal of tlie au- 
thor’s travels, with interest remarks on 
the Paris hospitals, freely iuttu’spersiul with 
religious and moral ivileetions. The bulk 
is made out with a Fvtmcli grammar, a 
sort of ga/ettiier of Kuro]>e, and other inlbr- 
luation for travellers. 2. ‘The Ihuielicent 
Deo, or Traveller’s Companion : a Voyage 
from London to Gibraltar, Barbados, Anti- 
gua, &c., by Ii. Poole, M.l)./ London, 17r)tT 
This is a traveller’s journal of the same 
character as the former. All Poohi’s works 
display minute ai;eiiracy, a thirst lor iu- 
fopination of all kinds, and a passion for sta- 
tistics, bosid(‘S the personal characteristics 
already mentioned. 

fToclo’s Works ; cf. a fuller account of flnmo 
of them by Dr. W. S. Oliurch in St. IJartholo- 
mews Hospital Reports, xx. 270, and xxi. 2J12; 
Hutes and Queries, 2 ihI ser. i. 77.] J. b'. P. 

POOLE, SOrntA (ISOd-iaOl), author 
of the * Knglishwomnn in hlgypt,’ was the 
youngest child of the Rev, Thcoplulus Lane, 
D.O.L., prebendary of nereford, where she 
was born on 10 Jan. I HO I, unci the sister of 
JOcl ward William Lane [q. v.] In 1829 slm 
married Edward Ritdiarcl Poole, M.A. of 
'frinity Hull, Oamhridge, harrister-at-law, 
but recently admitted to holy orders, a 
not able book-collector and bibliographer, an 
intimate of Thomas Frognall Dibdin [q. y.], 
and anonymous author of ‘The Classical 
Collector’s Vade JMocum’ (1H22). In 1842 
Mrs. Poole and her two sons uccompanUid 
lier brother to Egypt, and lived in Cairo for 
seven years, where shti visited some of the 
htirims of Mohammad ’Ali’s family, and ob- 
tained a considerable knowledge oi' dorac^stic 
life in Mohammadan society, as yet but 
sliglitly modified by western influenc<'S. Tbo 
results of lier experiences were embodied in a 
series of letters, published, under the tit le of 
‘ The Englishwoman in Egy])t,’ in Kniglit’s 
weekly volumes (2 vols. 1844, and a second 
series forming vol. iii, 1B40), The book sup- 
plies a true and simple picture of the life 
of the women of Egypt, together with his- 
torical notices of Cairo — these last were 
drawn from Lane’s notes and reviscnl by him. 
After Mrs. Poole’s return to England with 
her brother in 1849, she collaborated with her 


younger son, Khiginald Stuart Pooh^ [(p v.], 
in a series of desc.riptiouH of Frith’s ‘ Photo- 
graphic Views of Fgypt-, Sinai, and Palos- 
tiiui’ ( 1S()0- 1 ), Aft(u* the (Mirly (Hlu{‘ation of 
her chihlren, her was mainly devoted to 
her brother, Edward Lams np "to his death 
in 1870; and lu^r last y^^ars wijre s]>(int in her 
younger son’s house at tlui British Museum, 
wher(i she died, 0 May 1891, at the ago of 
eight y-H('ven. 

The elder son, Edwahd STANni-iy Poolh 
(1800-1807), was an Arabic scholar, and 
edited the new edition of his uncle Lane’s 
* Thousand and (hm Nights’ (8 vo Is. 1859), 
and the tifth inlit um of ‘The Modern Egyp- 
tians’ ( 1800); he also wroti^ many articles 
for Smith’s ‘ Di<‘t ionary of tlu^ Bible,’ besides 
coutribut iug to tlu^ (‘iglitb edition of the ‘ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,’ and occasionally to 
})eriodieal Ih-m^at ure. 1 1 e became idiief chude 
of the science and art, d^qiartment, and died 
prematurely on 12 Mavcli 1807, leaving two 
sous, Stanley Lanc-Poolo and Reginahi L* 
IVjole, 

fPrivaOj inferiaHtitm.] 

POOLE, THOMAS (1705-18R7), friend 
of Coleridge, el<h‘st son of Thomas Poole, 
tamu'r, of Netiun* Siowey, Somerset*, was 
boniatNethc‘rStowey on 14 Novemhm* 1705, 
The fatlier, a rough t rmlesman, brought up 
the son to his own Imsim^ss, and thought 
book-learning undesirahh', The younger 
Thomu.s was never sent to a good school, and 
resented his fatlu'r’s systtnn. IB^ managifd 
to educate himstdf, and learnt. French and 
Latin with the help, in later years, ()f a 
French mnigrant finest, He stuck to his 
htisincsH not the less; and in 1790 was 
electial delegati^ by a meeting of tenners at 
Bristol, who wishtal to obtain Iroin Pitt 
some changes in tlie dutii's allectlug the 
trade. He visited .Lomiou on this errand in 
1791, and was afttirwurds engaged in pre- 
paring mmnorials to Pitt. About 179iJ ho 
siHuns to have carried out a plan for improv- 
ing Ids knowledge of business by working 
as a common tanner in a yard near London. 
A story that while thus working he^ made 
acquaint unco with tkderidge, ilum in the 
dragoons, seems to be inconsistent with 
dates (Sandfoju), Thmiaa Puok and hk 
Fnemh^ pp, 54, 79- 84). Upon Ids father’s 
death in July 1795, Poole inherited tho 
business, fie met (kderidge, probably for 
the fn*st time, in 1794, au<l (mseribes the 
‘ Pantlsoe.nufy ’ scheme. Poole vvns a whig 
ratlier than a Jacobin, but sympathised with 
the r(> vol lit ion in its earlier phases. Cole- 
ridge and Ids friends were on the same side 
at this time. An intimacy soon began, and 
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in September 1795 Coleridge again visited 
Stowey, when Poole wrote an enthusiastic 
copy of verses about his friend. Poole sup- 
ported the * Watchman' in 1796, in which 
Coleridge also published a paper of his 
upon the slave trade. He got up a small 
subscription of 40^., which was presented 
to Coleridge on the failure of the periodical, 
and which was repeated in 1797. Poole 
found Coleridge a cottage at Nether Stowey 
at the end of 1796. He also became inti- 
mate with Thomas "Wedgwood and his 
brothers, to whom he introduced Coleridge. 
A lifelong friendship with Sir Humphry 
Davy was another result of the same con- 
nections. The friendship with Coleridge 
continued after Coleridge’s voyage to Ger- 
many, and Mrs. Coleridge wrote annual 
letters to Poole for many years, showing 
her confidence in his continued interest. In 
October 1800 he wrote some letters upon 

* Monopolists and Farmers ’ which Coleridge 
published, with some alterations, in the 

* Morning Post,’ and which are reprinted in 
Coleridge’s ^Essays on his own Tmes’ (ii. 
413-55), In 1801 a slight tiif, arising from 
Poole’s unwillingness or inability to lend 
as much as Coleridge had asked, was 
smoothed over by an affectionate letter from 
Coleridge on the death of Poole’s mother. 
In 1807 Coleridge again visited Poole at 
Stowey after his return from Malta, when 
He C^uincey, then making his first acquain- 
tance with Coleridge, also saw Poole. In 
1809 Poole advanced money for the ‘ Friend.’ 
He corresponded with Coleridge occasionally 
in later years. He contributed to the 
support of Hartley Coleridge at Oxford, 
received him during vacations, and took 
his side in regard to the expulsion from 
Oriel. He saw Coleridge for the last time 
in 1834, and offered help for the intended 
biography. 

Coleridge’s correspondence shows that he 
thoroughly respected the kindness and 
common sense of Poole, who even ventures 
remarks upon philosophical questions. Al- 
though self'taught, Poole had made a good 
collection of books, and he was active in all 
local matters. He kept up a book society ; 
was an active supporter ot Sunday-schools, 
and formed a ‘Female Friendly Society.’ 
He was also much interested in the poor laws, 
and in 1804 was employed by John Rick- 
man [q. v.lin making an abstract of returns 
ordered by the House of Commons from 
parish overseers (printed in May 1805), In 
1805 Poole took into partnership Thomas 
AVard, who had been apprenticed to him in 
1795, and to whom he left the charge of the 
business, occupying himself chiefly in farm- 


ing. Poole was a man of rough exterior}^^ 
with a loud voice injured by excessive snuff* ; 
abnormally sharp-tempered and overbearing 
in a small society. His apology for call- 
ing a man a ‘ fool ’ ended, ‘ But how could 
you be such a damned fool ? * He was, how- 
ever, heartily respected by all who really 
knew him ; a staunch friend, and a sturdy 
advocate of liberal principles j straightfor- 
ward and free from vanity. He died ot 
pleurisy on 8 Sept. 1837, having been 
vigorous to the last. He never married, but 
was strongly attached to his niece, Eliza- 
beth, daugliter of his brother Richard, a 
doctor, who died in 1798, just at the time 
of her birth. Elizabeth was the *E’ of Mrs. 
Kemble’s ‘ Records of my Childhood/ and 
married Archdeacon Sandford. 




[Thomas Poole and his Friends, by Mrs. Henry 
Sandford, 2vols. 8vo, 1888; Life of Ooleritige by 
J. Dykes Campbell.] L. 8. 


POOR or PAHPER, HERBERT (d. 
1217), bishop of Salisbury, was son of Ri- 
chard of Ilchester, bishop of Winchester [see 
Richakd] (Madox, Formulare Am/licanum, 
pp. 47, 52). Richard Poor [q. v.], who suc- 
ceeded him as bishop of Salisbury, was his 
younger brother. Dr. Stubbs suggests that 
he was connected with Roger Poor [see 
Roqek], and therefore also with Rog^er of 
Salisbury and Richard FitzNeale. Canon 
Rich Jones conjectured that Poore was in 
this case the equivalent not of ‘pauper/ but 
of. ‘ puer ’ or the Norman ‘ poer,’ a ’Kuight or 
cadet of good family (cf. Anglo-Saxon ‘ cild ’). 
He has also pointed out that near Tarrant in 
Dorset, where Herbert’s brother Richard was 
born, there are places called Poorstock and 
Poorion. 

Herbert was probably employed under 
his father in the exchequer, but the first 
mention of him is in 1175, when he was one 
of the three archdeacons appointed by Arch- 
bishop Richard of Canterbury ; afterwards, 
in 1180, the archbishop reverted to the 
ancient practice, and made Herbert sole 
archdeacon. On 11 Dec. 1183 Herbert, in 
his capacity of archdeacon, enthroned Walter 
de Coutances [q. v.] as bishop of Lincoln. 
On 25 July 1184 he was one of the com- 
missioners sent by Henry II to the monks 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, to warn them 
to prepare for the election of an archbishop 
(Gebvase, i. 309). From 1185 to 1188 he 
had custody of the see of Salisbury (Madox,, 
Mist, of Exchequer,!, 311, 634). Herbert 
■was a canon of Lincoln and of Salisbury. 
In May 1186 the chapter of the former see 
elected him as their bishop, but Henry II 
refused his consent, A little latet the 
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majority of the canons of Salisbury, in thoir Herbert and (filb(*rt do (Uanville were en- 
turn, chose lit^rbert for bishop, and on 1 trusted with a mission to release the Scots 
14 Sept. 1186 the king gave his assent ; but | from tbeir ullegianoe to John. During the 
the minority appealed to the pope, on the 
ground that Herbert was the sou of a con- 
cubine, and the election came to naught 
{Gesta i. 346, 35^^), On 21) Sept. 

1186 Herbert enthroned his successful rival, 

Hugh, as bishop of Inncoln. In May 1103 


•R 

inlerdict Ilerlxirt had biiou <leprived of the 
lands of his st^e, but ri^st.ltul ion was ordered 
to be made on 18 July 1213 {VaL Hot. Hat. 
p. 101), After this there is no reference 
of importance to Herbert. died in 1217, 
according to sonn^ slatemeuts on 9 May, 
he appealed to tlie pope against the election of but other aiithorit i(»H give 6 Fob, 1 Us obit 
Hubert Waltertis archbishop, on the ground was observed at Salisbury on 7 Jan. He 
that the king was in captivity and the Kng- was buried at Wilton, llerbt^rt is note- 
liah bishops were not present at the election worthy in the history of the see of Salisbury 
(Roo. Hov. iii. 213). In 1194 the canons for having conceiv(«i the design of removing 
of Salisbury, having no dean, unanimously it from Old Sarum to a more suitable site 
elected Herbert for their blsliop. The eh^c- on th(^ jdain. He obtained the sanction of 
tion was coufirm( 5 d by Archbishop Hubert on Richard I through the aid of Hubert Walter, 
29 April. Herbert was at this time only and his design, which was dcdayed by the 
in deacon’s orders, but on 4 June ho was trotibles of tlm next reign, was evtuitually 



Salisbury on 13 Juno. from Det(ir of Blots to Uerhert consoling 

From 1195 to 1198 Herbert was one of him on his alllictions apparttnily belongs to 
the lustices before whom fines were levied. 1198 (/Y>. lOpist. 246). 

On ' 

Walter 
Oxford 

mandod in the king’s name a force of three ! Benmlict. of PeierlM^rmigh), Ui-glster 



to cross over to Normandy : bitt he was soon 
reconciled to the king, aucl returned home on POOR, POORB, POITRE, or IJ’l POOR, 
8 June, lie was pre. (tut at tint coronation lU(MlARD(/4 1237), bishop of Ohiohesbtr, 
of John on 27 May 1 199. On 19 Hept, 1200 Halishury, and Dtu ham, wits younger brotluT 
he was one of the papal delegates who sat of Bishop llt^rbert Poor [tpv.J and son of 
at Westminster to effect a rticonciliatiou Richard of Ilchester, bishop ot Winchester 
between Archbishop Geofiroy and the.chapter [see RuniAltn| (MAt)i>3C, Form. Anf/L^ noted 
of York, and on 22 N(w, was at Lincoln by^ BTUims, Ini rod. to Uomlvn^ vol. iv, p, 
when the king of Scots did homage to John, xci w.) He was therefore technically ilUv- 
On 14 Dec. 1201 he was summoned to join githnate, and obtaimul on that account a dis- 



{Cal, Mot. Clmis. i, 37). 

1207 Herbert fled to Scotland with Gilbert Sarum, wluuHi he held the preheTul of (3mr- 
de Glanville [cp v.] to escape the constant minster (Ann, Mo7i, ii. 65 j Duuvro, ij, 159), 
vexation from the king. However, on A man of ability and learning, he was iiistru- 
27 May 1208, he was present at Ramslmry mental in perfect iug the cathedral statutes 
Omwwr'i, L 190). On 21 Jan, 1209 by the important ‘Nova Const itut io ’ of 
Innocent III wrote to Herbert with regard 1213-14 (printed in AV//. N. Omnund^ i. 374- 
to the dower of Berongaria, widow of Ri- 379). In 1204^ he went to Home to pro-< 
chard I, and on 14 May directed him, in con- secute his candidature for the hishoprm of 
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ham, after being ‘ hidden under a bushel ’ for 
five months, was quashed by Innocent III 
(CoLDiNGHAM, xxi, xxiii, in Hist, Dunelm. 
Script, pp. 29^1). In 1214, on the remoTal 
of the papal interdict, he was elected to the 
see of Chich('ster. To his cathedral he gave 
the manor of Amport, Hampshire, and en- 
dowed a prebend with the cnurch of Hove 
(Stephens, Chichester^ pp. 72-3). In 1216 
he is mentioned as one of the executors of 
King John. 

In 1217 he was translated to Salisbury, 
to the general joy, as he had been ^ pugil 
fidelis et eximius ^ against the anti-national 
claims of the dauphin Louis (Wanda, pp. 4, 
6). In 1222 he was one of the arbitrators who 
gave the award exempting the abbey of W est- 
minster from the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
London (Matt. Paets, iii. 75 ; Wilkins, Cone, 
i. 698). In August 1223 he was one of the 
four bishops sent on the death of Philippe Au- 
guste to demand Normandy from Louis VIII 
(Matt. Pakis, iii. 77 ; Ann. Mon, iii. 81). 

But the most important work of Poore’s 
life was the removal of the see of Salisbury 
to New Sarum, and the erection of the pre- 
sent magnificent Early-English cathedrm of 
Salisbury. This plan had been, long con- 
templated (see letters of Peter of Blois, 
e.g. No. 104 ; Matt. Paris, iii. 391 ; Samm 
CharterSy pp. 207-9 } Reg, S. OsmundjyoX. ii. 
pp. cii-evi, 1-17, 37 sqq. ; Wilkins, Cone, 
1 . 551 sqq. ; Dodsworth, Salisbwyy pp. 107- 
121). Eventually the bishop, with the chap- 
ter’s concurrence, sent special envoys to 
Rome, obtained from Ilonorius III a bull 
dated 29 March 1219, and chose a site ‘in 
dominio suo proprio’ named Myrfield or 
Miryfield, i.e. Maryfield (Wii.lis), Merry- 
field (Godwin), or Maerfelde « boundary-field 
(Jones). A wooden chapel and cemetery 
were at once provided, and some of the canons 
sent to collect funds in various dioceses. The 
formal ‘ transmigratio ’ was on 1 Nov., and 
the foundations were laid with great solem- 
nity on 28 April 1220, the bishop laying five 
stones— for the pope, Langton, himself, Earl 
William and Countess Ela of Salisbury — 
and the work soon received the support of 
the king and many nobles (Wanda, pp. 6-1 o; 
Matt. Paris, iii. 391 ; Ann, Mon. i. 66, 
which says that Pandulph laid the five 
stones). A poem on the subject by the 
court poet, Henry d’Avranches (cf. Whar- 
ton, Hist, of Foefrgy i. 47), exists in the 
Cambriflge University Library, and is quoted 
by Matthew Paris. 

The work went on quietly for five years, 
fifnd the bishop must have full credit for the 
organisation and the provision of funds for 
the work. On 28 Sept. 1225 he consecrated 


a temporary high altar in the lady-chap^-l, 
and two others at the end of the north and 
south aisles, endowing the ‘vicars choral' 
with the church of Bremhill (Sarum Char^ 
ters, pp. 116-19), or possibly that of Laver- 
stock (Leland, Ihscr.), which is still served 
by them. Next day the public consecra- 
tion of the whole site took place, Langton 
reaching to an enormous audience; the 
ing and the justiciar (De Burgh) came on 
2 Oct. and again on 28 Dec. (Wanda, pp. 
38-40). In March 1226 Poore administered 
the last sacrament to William de Longesp6e 
[q. V,], the first person to be buried in the 
cathedral (ib. p. 48 ; Matt. Paris, Hist, Min, 
ii. 280), and on 4 June translated from Old 
Sarum the bodies of Bishops Osmund, Roger, 
and Joscelin. A letter dated 16 July 1228, 
in which he urges the chapter to press Gre- 
gory IX to canonise Osmund, is the latest 
document in which Poore is described as 
bishop of Sarum (Wanda, p. 88). 

Poore also commenced the episcopal palace, 
and built the original ‘ aula ' and ‘ camera ’ 
(1221-2) with the undercroft. The greater 
part of his work, recently identified, still re- 
mains as the nucleus of the present building 
(Bishop [Wordsworth] of Salisbury’s ‘Lec- 
ture,’ in Wilts Arch. Mag. vol. xxv.) He 
carefully organised the cathedral system by 
important statutes passed by the chapter 
under his influence (Reg. S. Osmund^ ii. 18, 37, 
42). His Salisbury constitutions (dated by 
Spelman c. 1217, and by Wilkins c. 1223) 
bear a strong resemblance to chose supposed' 
by Wilkins to have been promulgated by 
liicbardDe Marisco Tq. v.] at Durham about 
1220 (cf. Wilkins’s ‘Concilia,’ i. 699, Labbe’s 
‘ Concilia,’ xi. 245-70, and ‘ Sarum Charters,’ 
pp. 128-63). Bishop Wordsworth is of 
opinion that the Durham. constitutions are 
of later date, and are simply Poore’s own 
revision for use at Durham of his Sarum 
constitutions. Poore is now considered 
to be responsible for tbe final form of 
‘the use of Sarum’ (cf. Frerb, Use of 
Sarum). 

For the city of New Sarum Poore pro- 
cured a charter from Henry III about 1220, 
besides those which he gave himself, and 
the systematic arrangement of the town 
in rectangular ‘ places ’ or ‘ tenements,’ stiil 
known as squares or chequers, is attributed 
to him. Tradition connects bis name with 
tbe foundation of the still existing Hospital 
of St. Nicholas by Harnham Bridge. It is 
clear that he assisted it, and procured tbe 
donations of Ela of Salisbury (c. 1227) ; but 
tbe ‘ ordinatio ’ of 1246, providing for the 
master, eight poor men, and four poor women, 
assigns the honours of founder to Bishop 
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Bingham (IIatciikk and Bionhon, pp, ii8-40, 
documeutH 7ii2~5, and in ifanm (Jharters^ 
pp. 290-300 ; Tannku, Nut Mon, ; Duodalw, 
Mon, vi. 778). 

In 1228 Poore was traiifllutod to the fiee 
of Durham by a bull dated 14 May (Iliitt 
Dunolm, Script, app. Hi.; cf. (liiKHNWinji, 
Neodarium Prioratus Dnmdmrnm^ j)p. 212- 
217). On 22 July ho rooeivod the tempo- 
ralities, though the king took the unpre- 
cedented stop of retaining the cast lea of 
Durham and Norham ( II utiuhnhon, Durham^ 

i. 200). l^oore wrote a hitttjr of farewell to 
Sarum on 24 July, and was enthroned at 
Durham on 4 Sept, (Gravhtanhh in Iluit 
Dun, Scr, p. 37, Avliero 1 22(1 is an obvious 
slip). At Durham he niaititained good rtda- 
tiona with the convent, and discharged a 
Mebitum imoatimabile ^ of more than foi-ty 
thousand marks loft on the see, 'Hie Jhirly- 
Dnglish eastern transept of the ‘NinoAltatV 
commonly assigned to him, may hay<^ heetii 
projected, but w’as not commenced till 1242 
(GRioBNWjBLi,Z)wr/f.r/m Cathedral^), 37).^ In 
1232 the pope ordered him to iiupiin* into 
the outrages against Koman cleriivs in the 
northern province (Matt. Paris, uL 2lB), 
Ilia latest appearance in public aflairs is as 
one of the witnesses to Henry Iirs confirma- 
tion of Magna Oliarta in 1230 (Ann, Mo7i, 
1 103). 

About 1230 he had rofounded at Tarrant 
JCaineton (which has been claimed us his 
birthplace) a small house for three Cistercian 
nuns and their servants, the site of whicli is 
now included in Ihreston or Crawford I'arrant 
(Hutciciks, Dorset f ill 118-19). lie made 
the control of it ovi^r to Henry lIPs sister 
Johanna, queen of Scotland, who was buried 
there in l238 (Matt. Paris, Mey. 

iii. 479) ; it was consequently called * Locus 
Beneclictus lieginm super Tarcnt/ 

l^oore died on 15 April 1237 at Tarrant 
(Matt. Paris, (Jhroii, iM^;.iii.3S12, llutMey, 

ii, 396). A hlunderinp inscription, now lost, 
copied by Loland (^Xtxii, iii. 62), in the lady- 
chapel at Salisburjr, states that his body was 
buned there and his heart at Tarrant. Ac- 
cording to lymer (quoting wrongly Whak- 
TOK, AngL Baer,), he was interred in 'Dur^ 
ham chapter-house But Graystanos states 
explicitly (he.) that he died and was buried 
at Tarrant, * sicut vivens prmceperat.’ A colIin 
slab,, found about 1850 under the ruins of 
the abbey chapel at Tarrant, and now in the 
church of Tarrant Crawford, is not impro- 
bably that which covered the bishop’s body 
(cf. Key. E. HiGiiTOK, Last MeMing^plnce of 
a Scottish Queen and a Great BngUsh Bishop, 
p. 8). An effigy in Purbeck marble in Ralis- 
bury Cathedral on the north side of the high 
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altar, formerly said to bo Poona’s, is now 
ladiovcd to rtqinisiuit his successor. Bishop 
Bingham. 

The L\ncrcn Kiwlo/ a tnuitisc in Middle 
I^nglish on the <Iu1i<‘b of monastic life-- also 
found in a Latin version as < Uegubn liudu- 
surum’ — is said in an (uirly manuscript to 
have botui atldrosst'd liy Simon of Gncnt, 
bishop of Salisimry (1297 dUlo), to his own 
sisters, who w(U’o nurhorossos at Tarrant. 
But it is attributoil by its editor, the llov. J, 
hlort.on (( himdon Hoc. 1 853), to Bisboi) Ikiore, 
on the ground that in language it luuongs to 
the ('arlior part of t.ho thirtiauiih ctuitury, 
and is lik(dy to have boon wu’itton by the 
founder of tht^ ndigious house at Turrunt. 
The author quot.es frooly from the liatiu 
fathers, IbM’uard, Anselm, and even Ovid and 
1 loniee (Morton, Introd, pp, xv, xvi). It is 
considered Omo of the most ]>erfoct; models 
of simple natural (doquont prose in our lan- 
gtmge. ... As a pudaire of contmuporary 
life, manners, and feeling it cannot over- 
(istimatiui’ (SwpilT, First Middle Fnglish 
iV/mer, pp. vi, vii). 

Various loiters of Poore anqirlnted by Ca- 
non Bich Jones (Beg, S, Osmund , nwA Btmim 
Oharters] s<‘e also II atom uu and Bhnson, 
WimciNH, ami 1 1 ttrcii inkon). Ills Hulisbury 
seal is in Dodsworth (pi. 3), and in Bisliop 
Woislsworth's * Seals of Bishops of Salisbury’ 
(reprintetl from * Archii‘ob»gical Journal,’ voU 
xlv.), p. 12. The Durham seal in Surtees 
(i. pi. u H) is clearly lus. Tlu^ coiuittir-seal, 
represmitlng tlm Virgin and Child laUweeu 
two well-modelled c.hurchtm with ft]ures, may 
indicate an iutmit ion of completing bot h lifs 
cathedrals by central spires, suem as was 
actually e.rec.ied at. Salisbury. 

The bishop was identUleif first by Panci- 
roli, and lattdy by Sir 'rmvers ’fwiss ( !mo 
Magazine aml Belnma, No, mixcii. May 1891), 
with lUcAumrs ANor.unrH, the *]aoneer of 
scientific judicial procedure in the twelTth 
century.’ Panciroii (/A 1599) siatea that 
liicardus Anglicus was snrnamed Pauper, 
and that he was so poor tliat he and two 
chamber-fellows at Bologna possessed be- 
tween them only tme academic hood (eapi* 
tttmi), which they wore in turns to cnal>lc 
them to attend the public lectimm, This 
story is a common fable ; and it is impossible 
to determine wbt4her Panciroii (whose wont 
was published in 1637) had any evidence 
for atjsigning Hlcanlus the name Pauper or 
Poor. Sarti and Fat torini (IJe iUark Ji rehi-* 
fppfwasii Bomniensis ProfeMorihm, od. 0. 
Albicini, i. il. 386) and Bavigny express 
an unfavourable view of the accuracy of 
Pnuci roli , and Bet lunan- lltdlweg pronounces 
the whole Btatement * durchaus fabelhaftJ 
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Bishop Poore is called ‘ magister^ in ‘Flores 
Historiarum ’ (ii. 156), and ‘ summe literatus’ 
by Wanda; but there is no allusion to his 
eminence as a jurist or canonist ; nor is there 
any trace of special knowledge in his con^ 
stitutions or in the ‘ Ancren Kiwle.’ More- 
over, Kicardus Anglicus of Bologna may 
probably be identified with the ‘ Kicardus 
Ang’licus, doctor Parisienaia,’ of a bull of 
Honorius III, dated 1218 (see IUshdall, 
Medmval Universities^ ii. 7e50). Such an 
identification would positively differentiate 
him from Richard Poore, who had been a 
bishop since 1215, and would certainly be 
described by the name of his see. 

The Bolognese Richard was an Englishman, 
who, according to his imitator Tancred, after- 
wards archdeacon of Bologna and rector of 
the law school there in 1226, held the position 
of ‘ magister decretorum ’ at Bologna, and 
was the first to improve on the methods of 
Johannes Bassianus by treating of judicial 
procedure in a more scientific spirit, namely, 
* in the manner of a compilation, in which 
passages from the laws and canons are cited 
in illustration of each paragraph.’ This 
statement is repeated by Johannes Andrese 
of Bologna (d. 134-8), who, however, was 
not personally acquainted with Richard’s 
treatise ; nor is there any authority for the 
statement of Dr. Arthur Duck {De Usu 
Juns Civilisltomanorum^^, 142), that Richard 
taught law at Oxford. Ills treatise entitled 
' Ordo Judiciarius ’ was discovered by Pro- 
fessor A. Wunderlich of Gottingen in 1851 
in the public library of Douay. It was 
formerly in the monastery of Anchin, and 
was published at Halle in 1853 by Professor 
Charles Witte. It is unfortunately mis- 
dated 1120 by a blunder in the legal docu- 
ment which is, as usual, inserted to fix the 
date. However, a second manuscript was 
discovered in 1885 by Sir T. Twiss in the 
Royal Library at Brussels ; the manuscript 
(No, 131-4), which bears the stamp of the 
famous Burgundian Library, contains also 
the ^ Brocarda ’ of Otto of Pavia, and a por- 
tion of the ‘ Summa ’ of Bassianus. This 
text has been transcribed and autotyped ; it 
is considered more free from clerical errors 
than the Douay manuscript, and the inserted 
document is clearly dated 1196, which shows 
that Richard anticipated the method of treat- 
ment of his elder contemporary Pillius (cf. 
Sir T. Twiss’s article; Professor M. von 
Bbthmait-HolIiWBO of Bonn, CivilrProzess 
des yemeinen Mechts^ Bonn, 1874, voL vi. 
pt. i. 106-9 ; Professor J. F. von Schulte, 
(reschichte der Quellen des canonischen Rechts, 
Stuttgart, 1875). Von Schulte assigns to 
the ‘ Ordo Judiciarius ’ a later date, on the 
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ground that it contains quotations from de- 
cretals recorded in compilations which were 
not in existence before 1201. Sir T. Twiss 
disputes this view. Kicardus Anglicus also 
composed glosses on the papal decretals, 
which were used by Bernard of Parma, and 
‘ Distinctiones ’ on Gratian’s ^Decretum,’ 
which are supposed by Professor von Schulte 
to be extant in a manuscript at Douay. Both 
he and Poore must be distinguished from a 
contemporary physician also called Ricardus 
Anglicanus [see Richard ob Wendover]. 

[Documents and "Works cited above, esp. the 
Sarum Charters, ed, Jones and Macray, and 
William de Wanda’s narrative in the Register of 
St. Osmund, which, as well as Wendover, Paris, 
and the Monastic Annalists, are quoted from 
the Rolls Series. The statements of Godwin, 
Dugdale, Tanner, and Willis, and even the no- 
tices in Dods worth’s Salisbury, Cassan’s Bishops 
of Salisbury, and Hatcher and Benson’s Salis- 
bury are inaccurate, and superseded by the 
(practi(‘ally identical) memoirs by Canon W. R. 
Rich Jones in the Wilts Arch, Mag. 1879, xviii. 
223-4, Fasti Sarisb. 1882, i. 45-50, and Introd. 
to Reg. of S. Osmund, vol. ii. pp. xcviii-cxxxi. 
Leland’s inscription is clearly not contemporary. 
Suggestions have been furnished by Dr. John 
Wordsworth, bishop of Salisbury.] H. E. D. B. 

POOR, ROGER LE, or Roger Pauper 
{fl, 1139), chancellor. [See under Roger 
OB Salisbury, d, 1139.] 

POPE, ALEXANDER (1688-1744), 
poet, son of Alexander Pope, by his wife 
Edith, daughter of William Turner of York, 
was born in Lombard Street, London, on 
21 May 1688. Pope’s paternal grandfather is 
supposed to have been Alexander Pope, rector 
ofThruxton, Hampshire (instituted 1 May 
1630-1; information from the Winchester 
bishop’s register, communicated by Mr. J. C. 
Smith, of Somerset House), who died in 
1645. The poet’s father, according to his 
epitaph, was seventy-five at his death, 
23 Oct, 1717, and therefore horn in 1641 or 
1642 (see also P. T.’s letter to Curll in 
Pope’s Works, by Elwin and Courthope, 
vi. 423, where he is said to have been a 
posthumous son). According to Warton, he 
was a merchant at Lisbon, where he was 
converted to Catholicism. He was after- 
wards a linendraper in Broad Street, Lon- 
don. A first wife, Magdalen, was buried 
12 Aug. 1679 (register of St. Benet Fink); 
he had by her a daughter Magdalen, after- 
wards Mrs. Rackett ; and in the Pangbourne 
register, Ambrose Staveley, the rector, re- 
cords the burial of ‘ Alexander Pope, son of 
my brother-in-law, Alexander Pope, mer- 
chant of London,’ on 1 Sept. 1682 (informa- 
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tiou from Mr. J. 0. Smilli). lV)po’a atato.- 
miMit in a notn in tho EpiMle fo Arhath- 
7 wtj that, hift fatlior to tin*- fainily 

oftlie earls of Downo, appeara to have beem 
a fiction (Wakton, ii. 25“)). The 

noet’a maternal {:rraiul father de8e(MnUpl fro!U 
a family of small laudownerB in YorlcsUiro. 
lie had seventeen children, one of wliom, 
Edith, the poet’s mother, was baptisial on 
18 June 1(142, thoufrh, accordin^^ to her epi- 
taph, she was nln(dy-three at. her deut.h on 
7 Juno ITdil. Christiana, another dauj^Uter, 
married the port rail -paintin', Samuel Cooper 
(l(){)9 1672) [q. V.], and at her death in 
KUa, left some china, picitures, and UKMlal.H 
to her nenhew. Three ofliersons, aeoordini^ 
to Pope’s statement. to Afindhnnl)^ 

were in the service of Charles L Alexander 
l*ope, the linendraper, after his secoml mar- 
riage, moved his business to Lonihnrd Strimt. 
lie made some money by his tradis and in 
or before 1700 moved to J'iinHeld in Windsor 
iVrest. It appojirs frotn his will (Oaii- 
iiUTHTaus, Popdj 1857, p. 468) that he had 
some landed property, and he also investial 
money in Frencli rentf‘s ( Ifor/os, vi. 180, 
201 ). The story, first told by Untfluaid, t hat 
he put all his money in a 8trong-bo.x and 
lived upon the principal, is therefore erro- 
neous. As a catholic, he was e.xpnsial to 
various disqualifications ; but he appears to 
have lived comfortably among the country 
gentry, He had many frhmds among the 
lloman catholics, several of whom lived near 
the forest, He was fond of gardening, and 
had twenty acres of land round his house at 
Biufiold. One room of tlie house is said to 
remain, and a row of Scottish firs near it was 
apparently there in I^ope’s time. 

Pope was precocious, and in Ins infancy 
healthy. He was called the ' little nightin- 
gale ’ from the beauty of his voice, a name 
still applied to him in later years by the 
dramatist Southern (Rufij'HKAI), p. 470 j 
Okbbky, Swi/tf^, 207). A portrait, painted 
when he was ten years old, showed him 
< plump and pretty, and of a fresh com- 
plexion.’ This is said to have been like him 
at the time; but a severe illness two 
years later, brought on by ^ perpetual appli- 
cation,’ ruined his health and distorted his 
figure (SPBNCn, AneedeteSf 1820, m 26). 
Spence’s statements, chiefly derived from 
Pope himself and his sister, Mrs, liackett, 
give all that is known of his childhood. He 
was once nearly killed by a cow, He 
learnt to read *from an old aunt,’ and 
to write by imitating printed letters. He 
acquired a clear and good hand. When eight 
year.B old he began Latin and Greek under 
it, priest named Banister (or Taverner). 
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Next year he was smit 1o a Roman catholic 
Hc.liooi at. ’rwyford, ni'ar Witiclu'Mtiu’, and 
aftm'wardM to aHchool kopt by TlioniaH Ihaino 
q. v.], first at Marykdjom^, and then at 
lydo Rark (Corner, lie. was removed from 
Twyford beeatisi^ ho had l)eon wliipped for 
.satirising the master ; atul at tlui two schools 
ho unhairnt what ln\ luid loarnt from Ban is- 
tor, H(^ w'as thmi brought back to his 
fiithor’s honst^, and placed for a finv months 
iiiulor a fourth ])rii^st.. A ft or t his ho was 
loft to hi.s own (hwici'S, and pltinged into 
mi.sc»dlan(*ous readii^g, studying, ho says, 
hVonclt, Italian, Latin, and Oroek, as w(4l 
as Englisli poots, * liko a hoy gat hering llow(‘rs ’ 
(tV>,p. Ibd). 1 1 issoholarship naturally wasvmy 
im])erf(‘ct : Imtdioreail po(*t ry vorae.iouHly. ifo 
dhl nothing (dse hut writi' nmlread, says .Mrs. 
Racket t (lE p. 2(57 ), Ho hogau very early to 
imitutohisravouritouuthors. lie read! Igilby’s 
tran.Hlation of Homer whou ho was nhout 
twolvo, aiul formed frotn it a M(ind of ])lay,’ 
witioh was aclinl by his HchooUellows, At; 
thosamt^ ago he saw Dryden (who died I IMny 
1700), and Lihservtal I’din very particularly’ 
(//),]). 002). Bet weim t.ho ages of thirtoeu 
and fifteen he wrote an epii*. ]ioem mdh*d 
‘Alexander’ (//>. p. 270), wluoh ho burnt 
about 1717, with tho a])proval, p(*rha])H at 
the suggest ion, of Atterbury ( iro/7r.% Lx. 
B). Ho nmdo a trunslnlion from Statius 
about 1702 or 1700, acconling to his own 
account , though it waHnotptiblisluMUlll 1712, 
and then no doubt with many oorreotions. 
(.)thor translations from I ho id assies and nda])- 
tatiouM of (fiiaucer show his ourly practice 
in versification. Ho wont to l^oudon In his 
fifteonth year to loaru Krmudi and Italian 
(SinwOM, p, 25), anti his onorgol ic st udies pro- 
duced atiother illuesH, Ho thought himself 
dying, and sent farowidlsto his frionds, One 
0 ^ these, the Abhfi Hont-hcoto, Imreupon 
applied to Uadidido for advict'. Hadclifih 
sensibly proscribed less study and daily rides 
in tho forest, Pope regainetl health, and 
twenty yeiirH lati^r showed his gnditude by 
obtaining for Houthcote, throtigh Hir Robert 
Walpole, an appointment to a Pronch abbey 
near Avignon (*?>, pp, 7, H), Pope’s pre- 
cocious ambition ItKl him to cotirt the ae.- 
quaintancje of all the wits whom he could 
meet, and the homage of so promising a lud 
was returned by warm encouragmnent. One 
of his earliest friends was Sir William Trum- 
bull, who had been seesretary of state, and 
was living in retirement at Easthampstoud 
l^ark. Pope rode out with him three or four 
days a week, and was encotiraged by him in 
tho composition of his ‘ PastoralsJ The first 
is addressed to Trumbull, and Pope, whose 
statements on such points are always doubt- 
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fill, says that they were composed when he 
was sixteen, A letter from George Gran- 
yille (afterwards Lord Lansdowne) shows 
that they were in any case written before he 
wtis eighteen (Lansdowne, Works, ii. 113). 
The same letter mentions Walsh and Wy- 
cherley as patrons of the rising prodigy. 
"William Walsh, then a critic and man of 
fashion, appears to have made his acquain- 
tance in 1705, and gave Pope the well-known 
advice to aim at ‘correctness’ — a quality 
hitherto attained by none of our great poets. 
Tonson, who had seen a ‘ pastoral poem ’ in 
the hands of Walsh and Congreve, wrote to 
Pope, proposing to publish it, in a letter 
dated 20 April 1706. The manuscript, still 
preserved, was shown about to other eminent 
men, including Garth, Somers, and Halifax ; 
and was published in Tonson’s‘ Miscellanies’ 
in 1709. Pope had meanwhile become inti- 
mate with Wycherley, who first introduced 
him to town life. Pope, as he told Spence, 
followed W’ycherley about ‘ like a dog,’ and 
kept up a correspondence with him. Wycher- 
ley was the senior by forty-eight years. He 
had long ceased to write plays, and had 
probably been introduced to some of Pope’s 
circle by his conversion to Catholicism. He 
was one of Dry den’s successors at Will’s 
coffee-house. He treated Pope with con- 
descension, and wrote in the elaborate style 
of an elderly wit ; but some quarrel arose 
about 1710 which caused a breach of the 
friendship. Pope afterwards manipulated 
the letters so as to give the impression that 
Wycherley, after inviting criticism, took 
offence at the frankness of his young friend ; 
but the genuine documents (first published 
from manuscripts at Longleat in the Elwin 
and Courthope edition of Pope’s ‘Works’) 
ehow this to be an inversion of the truth. 
Another friend of Pope at this time was 
Henry Cromwell, a man about town, about 
thirty-six years Pope’s senior. Their corre- 
spondence Ia8te4 from July 1707 to Decem- 
ber 1711. Pope affects tbe tone popular at 
Will’s coffee-house, then frequented by his 
correspondent, and does his best to show that 
he has the taste and morals of a wit. He 
afterwards became rather ashamed of the 
terms of equality upon which he corre- 
sponded with a man above whose head he 
had risen. 

The publication of the ^ Pastorals ^ first 
made Pope generally known; they were 
received with applause, although they were 
e.xamples of a form of composition already 
effete, and can now be regarded only as ex- 
periments in versification. They show that 
Pope had already a remarkable command of 
fiueut and melodious language. He had 
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not only practised industriously, but, as bis 
early letters show, had reflected carefully 
upon the principles of his art. The result 
appeared in the ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ pub- 
lished anonymously on 16 May 1711, The 
poem is an interesting exposition of the 
canons of taste accepted by Pope and by the 
leading writers of the time, and contains 
many of those polished epigrams which, if 
not very profound, have at least become pro- 
verbial. Incidents connected with this pub^ 
lication opened the long literary warfare in 
which much of his later career was passed. 
A contemptuous allusion to the sour critic 
John Dennis [q. v.] produced an angry pam- 
phlet, ‘ Reflections . . . on a late Rhapsody,’ 
from his victim. Pope had the sense to cor- 
rect some of the passages attacked, and, for 
the moment, did not retort. Addison soon 
afterwards praised the ‘ Essay ’ very warmly 
in the ‘Spectator’ (20 Dec. 1711), while 
! regretting ‘ some strokes ’ of personality. Pope 
; wrote a letter to Steele (first printed in Miss 
I Aikin’s ‘Addison,’ where it is erroneously ad- 
' dressed to Addison) acknowledging the praise, 
and proposing to suppress the objectionable 
j ‘ strokes.’ Steele, who was already known to 
him, and had suggested to him the ‘ Ode to St. 
Cecilia,’ promised, in return, an introduc- 
tion to Addison. Pope thus became known 
to the Addison circle. His ‘ Messiah,’ a fine 
piece of declamation, appeared in the ‘ Spec- 
tator’ of 14 May 1712. He afterwards con- 
tributed some papers to its successor, the 
‘ Guardian.’ The ‘ Rape of the Lock ’ appeared 
in its first form in the ‘ Miscellanies ’published 
by Lintot in 1712, which included others of 
Pope’s minor poems. Lord Petre, a youth of 
twenty, had cut off a lock of hair of Miss 
Arabella Fermor, a beautjr of tbe day, who 
was offended by this practical joke [see under 
Petre, William, fourth Baron PetreJ. 
They were both members of the catholic 
society known to Pope, and the poem was 
written at the suggestion of a common friend, 
Cary 11, in order to appease the quarrel by a 
little pleasantry. The poem was warmly ad- 
mired by Addison, who called it memm sal, 
and advised Pope not to risk spoiling it by 
introducing the new * machinery’ of the 
j sylphs (Warburton, Pope, iv. 26). This, 
according to Warburton’s story, opened 
Pope’s eyes to the jealousy which he sup- 
posed to have dictated a very natural piece 
of advice. Pope altered and greatly enlarged 
his poem, which appeared separately in 
1714. It shows extraordinary skill in the 
lighter kind of verse, and reflects with singu- 
lar felicity, in some respects a little too faith- 
fully, the tone of the best society of the day. 
It took at once the place which it has ever 
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since occupied as a masterpiece. The chief 
precedent Was Tioileaifn ^ laittin (hrst ^)ub“ 
ILshod in 1674, and coinpletiul in 16*^4). lUe 
biiTOxi in. the poem represents Ijord Petrej 
< Sir IT lime ' is Sir George Brown, and ITiales- 
tris liis sister. Sir George Brown, as Pope 
says, ^ blustered,’ and Miss bernior was 
olfeiided ( PFo/M vi.BVi). Sir Plume is clearly 
not a flattering portrait. The poem, how- 
ever, went far to establish Pope s reputation 
as one of the first writem of the day. 

Pope’s * Windsor latest ’appearedin March 
1713-13, The first part, modelled upon IVn- 
liam’s ‘ Cooper’s Ililb’ had been written in 
bis earlier period. The conclusion, with its 
prophecy of free trade, re tors to the peace of 
Utredit, which, though not linally ratified till 
28 April, bad been lor some time a certainty, j 
Pope 8 poem was thus on the side ot the 
tories, and brought him the friendship of 
Swift, who speaks of it as a Mine poem in 
the < Journal to Stella’ on 9 March 1712- 

1713. . . , 

Pope still preserved friendly relations witli 

Addison, whose 'Cato’ was whown to him 
in manuscript. He praises it enthusiasti- 
callv in a letter to Gary 11 (February 1713- 
1713), though he afterwards told Spence 
that he had recommended AddiMon not to 
produce it on the stage. He wrote the 
prologue, which was much applauded, and 
the play, produced on 13 April 1713, had an 
immense success, due partly to the political 
interpretation fixed vi]j)on it by both parties. 
Pope’s friendship with Addison’s ' little 
senate’ was now to be broken up. Accord- 
ing to Dennis (^I^e 7 narkii on the T)iinoi(nt)^ 
whose story is accepted by Pope’s biist bio- 
grapher, Mr. Courcho])e, Pope devised a 
singular stratagem. He g<it Lintot to per- 
suade Dennis to print some shrewd tliough 
rather brutal remarks upon 'C’ato.’ Pope 
then took revenge for Dennis’s previous pam- 
phlet upon the ‘ Essay on Criticism’ by pub- 
lishing a savage onslaught on. the later 
pamphlet, called a ' Narrative ... of the 
strange and deplorable Frenzy of Mr, J[ohu] 
Dfennis].’ Had the humour bo;m more suc- 
cessful, the personality 'l^ .mid still have been 
discreditable, Dennis was abused nominally 
on behalf of Addison, but his criticisms were 
not answered. Addison was bound as a 
gentleman, though be has been strangely 
blamed for his conduct, to disavow a vulgar 
retort, which would bo naturally imputed to 
himself. At his desire, Steele let Dennis 
know, through Lintot, that he disapproved of 
such modes of warfare, and had declined to 
sec the papers. Pope, if he heard of this at 
the time, would of course be wounded. He 
had meanwhile another ground of (quarrel. 
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His prohiguo to 'Cato’ had appeared in tho 
' (.hiurdian’ of 18 April 1713. Some previous 
papers upon pastoral poia.ry had a])peared 
shortly before, in which high praise was given 
to Ambro.s<‘ Phili])s, one of t.lie whig cliipie 
whose ' Ba.storuls’ wen^ in the same ‘Mis- 
cellany ’ wit.h Foptfs ( 1 709 ). Pope now pub- 
lished a paper (37 April 1713) ostensibly in 
prais(* of Puilips as contra.sted with himself.' 
Steele is said to have be<ui deceived by this 
very t rans])arent irony; but the paptu*, when 
published, provoked IMiilips’s wrath, He is 
said to hav(i hung up a rod at Button’s, vow- 
ing that he would a]>])ly it to Po])e’s sboulders 
(see Broonui to Fenton [1738], viil. 

1 ■1-7. The storyis also t< >ld by A yre and Clbbm*). 
Po])e appears to deny some such story in a 
letter to (hiryll of 8 Jutn^ 1714 ( vi. 

308). lie says that Pluli))H had uiumw ‘ olferi'd 
him any iiidi^coriuu,’ and tliat Addison had 
ex]n*essecl a desire to remain U))on friendly 
terms. 

Pope, in any casts was nat.urally thrown 
more upon the tipposi t cs part y, Swift became 
a warm fritnul, and introduct'd him to Ar- 
buthnot and other (list imruished imui. d’he 
‘Scriblerus (.Hub,’ in wliicb Popt*, Gay, and 
Parmdl joimul Swift, Arliutbnot, Gougreve, 
Atterbury, Oxford, and others, waHa]>parently 
a kind of informal association which pro- 
jected a joint.-Htoth sat irt^ upon jMHbmtry. It 
was possibly an otlshoot from tiie ‘Brothers’ 
01 ub’ formed in 17 U, tif which Swift was 
also a member, and which was now declining. 
Pope at the tmd of 1713 was taking lessons 
in painting from Gharles dervas [(pv, ], hut 
he was soon to he absorbed in the most 
laborious task of his Uft^ Among his early 
translations was a fragment from the ‘ Iliad,’ 
and his fri(uul TrnmhnU upon rtiading it had 
suggesttul (9 April 1 708) that he should (!on- 
tinue tint work, Idolatry of (ilassical models 
was an essential part of‘t.he religion of nnui 
of letters of the day. Many of tluun, how- 
(‘ver, could not rtuid Greek, aiid t-ln^ old trails- 
hit urns of Chapman, Ogilby,and ltuhh('sw(‘re 
old-fashiomul or feebh( in styh^, M any trans- 
lations from the classics liad been (‘X(^cut<*d 
by Drydiui and his sidiool. Drydtm had him- 
self translated ‘ Virgil’ and tlie hrst hook of 
tho ‘ Iliad.’ lint a J lomer in modern English 
was still wanting, Poptfs rising fame and 
his familiarity with the liltwary and social 
leaders made him the man for the opnor- 
tunity. Addison’s advice, according to Pop^> 
(Preface to tho XIM\ first dettwmhuHl lihn^ 
to the undertaking,alth(>ugh a letter, in which 
A(ldison says ‘ I know of none of this ago 
that is equal to the task except younself’ 
( WorM^ VI, 401 ), is of doubtful authenticity, 
i Pope also thanks Swift-, Congreve, Garth, 
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Howe, and Parnell for encouragement. He 
issued proposals for the translation of the 
‘Iliad’ in October 1713. Lord Oxford and 
other friends regretted that he should devote 
his powers to anything but original work ; 
but the plan was accepted with general 
enthusiasm. Swift was energetically tout- 
ing for him in November 1713. Supported 
by both the whig and the tory leaders of 
literature, and by all their political and noble 
friends, the subscription soon reached unpre- 
cedented proportions. Dry den had made 
about 1,200/. by his ‘Yirgil’ (1697), when 
the plan of publishing hy subscription was 
still a novelty. Lintot agreed to pay Pope 
200/. a volume, and supply him gratuitously 
with all the copies for subscribers and presents. 
The book was published in six volumes, and 
subscribers paid a guinea apiece. There 
were 575 subscribers for 650 copies (list in 
first edition), and the names include 150 
persons of title and all the great men on 
both sides. The total, after deducting some 
payment for literary help, was over 5,000/., 
and Lintot is said to have sold 7,500 copies 
of a cheaper edition. Pope, who had scarcely 
made 150/ by his earlier poems (see list of 
Lintot’s payments in DTsrxeli’s Quarrels 
of Authors, reprinted in Cotothope’s Life, 
p. 151), thus made himself independent for 
life. The translation must be considered not 
as a publisher’s speculation, but as a kind of 
national commission given by the elegant 
society of the time to their representative 
poet. 

The first volume, including the first four 
books of the ‘ Iliad,’ was issued in J une 1715. 
Almost at the same time appeared a trans- 
lation of the first book by Thomas Tickell, 
one of Addison’s clients. Although Tickell, 
in his preface, expressly disavowed rivalry, 
and said that he was only ‘ bespeaking public 
favour for a projected translation of the 
“ Odyssey,’” Pope’s jealousy was aroused. 
Ills previous quarrels with the Addison circle 
predisposed him to suspicion, and he per- 
suaded himself that Addison was the real 
author of the translation published under 
Tickell’s name. In a later quan*el after Addi- 
son’s death in 1719, Steele called Tickell ‘ the 
reputed translator ’of the ‘Iliad’ (dedication 
of the ‘ Drummer’ in Addisok’s JVorhs, 1811, 
vi. 319), a phrase which implies the currency 
of some rumours of this kind. Pope also 
asserted (Seence, p. 149) that Addison had 
paid G-ildon ten guineas for a pamphlet about 
Wycherley, in which Pope and his relatives 
were abused. No such pamphlet is known, 
and the whole imputation upon Addison is 
completely disproved [see under Addisok, 
Joseph). The so-called ‘ quarrel,’ which gave 
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rise to much discussion superseded by recent 
revelations, was only a quarrel on Pope’s 
side. The famous lines upon Addison, which 
were its main fruit, first appeared in print 
in a collection called ‘ Cytherei'a,’ published 
by Curll in 1723 (in Nichols’s Anecdotes, 
iv. 273, it is asserted that some verses by 
Jeremiah Markland, appended to Pope’s lines 
given at p. 314, were in print as early as 
1717. No authority is given for the state- 
ment, which must be erroneous). They are 
mentioned in a letter from Atterbiiry of 26 Feb. 
1721 -2, and apparently as a new composition 
much ‘sought after. .??p® was accused of 
writing them after Addison’s death, 1719. 
Both Lady Mary W ortley Montagu and Lord 
Oxford say that they had been previously 
written, though neither testimony is unequi- 
vocal (Courthope in WorJcs, iii. 233) ; and a 
letter from Pope to Graggs, dated 15 July 
1715, uses some of the phrases of the satire. 
The letter, however, is probably spurious, and 
it forms part of the correspondence concocted 
by Pope in order tp give his own account of 
his relations to Addison. He told Spence 
(p. 149) that he had sent a ‘first sketch’ of 
his satire to Addison himself, who had after- 
wards ‘used him very civilly.’ The same 
story is told by Warburton. It is, however, 
quite incredible in itself, and is part of a 
whole system of ‘mystification,’ if such a 
word be not too gentle. It is possible, and 
perhaps probable, that Pope wrote the lines 
in his first anger at Tickell’s publication, and 
afterwards kept them secret until the period 
fixed by Atterhury’s letter. 

The last volume of the ‘ Iliad,’ delayed hy 
ill-health, family troubles, and the prepara- 
tion of various indexes, appeared in May 
1720. A dedication was appended to Oon- 

f reve, who was doubtless selected for the 
onour, as Macaulay observes, as a man of 
letters respected by both parties. Pope had 
not only made a competence, but had be- 
come the acknowledged head of English 
men of letters. The ‘ Homer’ was long re- 
garded as a masterpiece, and for a century 
was the source from which clever schoolboys 
like Byron learnt that Homer was not a 
mere instrument of torture invented by their 
masters. No translation of profane literature 
has ever occupied such a position, and the 
rise of new poetical ideals was marked by 
Co wper’s attempt to supersede it by a version 
of his own. Oowper and the men of genius 
who marked the new era have made the 
obvious criticisms familiar. Pope was no 
scholar; he had to get help from Broome 
and Jortin to translate the notes of Eusta- 
thius, and obtained an introductory essay 
from Parnell. Many errors in translation 
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I io o\hi»rti'tl tn 1 m’ VpI 

in ’'vtHt*! tn !u 1 .!iurr tu I hr wmvU, tr< ihr 
Hsliiu" \vmu 14 ho f)i{ t rnrtiol li\ tlnni* hrhrl in 
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Uilh (hr fPtuni of Unlinohrolns to wUniu 
t •*!»«' Imtl hn(»n Nl4»'hlly known in thn ‘Brnlh 
. ,1 i ’ ^ Jhtlit^K'hroln^ now ponowed tho 

titifhoiMhiji. IhfiMtnr, llo^\rvrr, wiv I »»*' liJ-nnliMKMMnnl in at DawUw 

■\n»H and lalKa'nr^ ainl vornnu rntnouri wulmi miNy tlriv(' of Twipkiniham, Vom 
nnro’ f»oin \n^ in^h .rtrfnin, t)»r ynh^ | i n tVrt|u)‘nt vinitiip.mnl In Snptrmbor l 7 i!(J 

\v>i'4 n|rioi in «n'>»oMin|.^ a Htrniuu npou Iuh ro- 
tnru Jii llohn^diniKo’s conrh. Hm 
wrrr tu.lly <*nt hy thn of Mn* wiinUnv, 
Mini hr nriH'iy lonl tlin itno of tlunn. Poiio 
hull at intrrvnl'^ nnrroN|)on(h'(l with Bwift; 
utfrr SwifiM rotirrnnnit to Iroland in 1714^ 
nini hr now joimMl Holinohrijko iinvritin^ to 
flnnr rmnmon tVirinl. In j7:Jd IN^pn wroto 
Im Swift, mrntloninj*' n Nutirr which he had 
n I'ittrn, utnl a viwit. to Mn^^latuL 

Ihdmctn'Mlo’, Arhulhiint, Lord Oxford, nud 
JS»pr WHidd widrontr him. Swift. viMited hhi^- 
hind in thr Mumtnor of I7*dti, hrin|>’inpf ‘ (hil- 


ln’ati'»n of tho iWd thrno vidtttnr i, m Aprd 
lV‘Jh»tdnh»t f hr>*airn«'ti O.^pr wifha law, ntt, 
npparrntiv on tho ♦jurOiHO whrthrr trro 
t^ojarM Wrfr to hr thdl irVrd !♦« Ih'^'otnr i oidt 
M’rdH’r** «'» wril toi to Orpr’e, \ffarK 1 upon 
thr Mmd pa|»‘r, ill typn. niul jounirv work 
Jur‘try* Upp»’arrd in fhr pnprl *, do tnrrf 
ihrtni Jh»|»r indnerd Hr. HMJtr to Wliti’ tho 
pfiHtHOVipt ahovr tnrnftonrd, in vvhirh Ito 
ivrrrtH that tio tnid hnnr if iriur>hitrd 

and !'onti*n tw** itho rral tnnnl'rr* 
hrtnp, ci;.:ht and hnirh d’inondt Itfoiunr u-m 
weak rinaii^h to roif.ritt iMlln t \ulMal tukio 


hood I both hr and brnfm rir;.rnn*d Hop'** ; livrr'’; 'tVa\r} tor tin* nnhlitatiion of which 
Irrafnirnt M fhrtn. Hop*’ rriahntrd t»y tto' j iirrattto'inrnt s woro inndr hy Pope |Mro aW) 
mdttnvf Ih'ootnr in thr * Hatho |iJthh’dtrd Ml , l.i.w la, Luimmi’m,, d'ho little cindo uIho 
thr *Miicrlianv* of rhr rorrr-pon- a ~prrd to pnhlrdt f» rntNcrlhuiy. Swift enn- 

done*’ droppi'd torn tinir , hm in IVdtt, a hon ; trdoHiMl vrior’i, whi<’h In' Himl to Hope with 
tho uccu'mtion'.* wrrr rr^ivrd in a ’mf no , f,i|j powrr-! to it a» iim hr plriiMiMl, Two volumi'A 
rHlh’ilMpir HpiHtlrf p.ipr apiOU applirtl to I Wrl’r puhti 4»rd ill JuiK' lTl7. Swift hud 
Hroiimr for a ^.tatonirnt in iiiniiirafton, 1 a^uin \i filed I'lnpiaiid, in April I7li7, ainl 
d’houjifh Hfooinr drtdiurd f a mukr nioi'o t tiitii < 'nti\rd for '*01110 tinir with Popo; but Ida 
n tiry Htutrinoiit, h»’ r<**itii»r«l a trumdlv oor- mtinnilio* nnd nn\ictv ahoiit Sti'lla made 
ri’ap«nidriirr, and P**pr irinl to inako Hotno him nidif for omnpany, nnd he hd*t Pope 
ntonomonf, Ho dtHin ow»mI rr#i|«ni'»ihili!v lor n.anr time hi'fm’e In'* return t.<i Irtdand iu 
tilt' ’ Halho*!,’ idtor«ai n nuiphn in tho ' Hnn>’ i Septomhrr, d'lie * Ihmeiuil’ waa by thia 
and in an appendix t'» th** ’anm* poem tmio tini hed| ainl Swift, who had at flrut 
elaiinod niiH’ twelve ho*di** of the Mklv«ni-\. utUr*rd P*ipe not tn iiiuke t.ht' hud pneta 
Tho M hlyo'iHey ' hronpiit an mldifion of for* nmnortal, wum ansieiirt for itn utipearuuct^ 
tnne* thoiij^jh nol innoh of fani*', Itahomfro' Popr had prohahly withheld it witli a view 
tliiordhitn to tin' fririnlHlnjod Aheirph Snrnrr , to one »d tiH inami’nvreK. 'The third vnhnno 
|tp V. jiWhnptddiHhrd a di**rriimnat i\r ‘ ' i of tho ‘ NlmeoUanirH,* puhli«ht'd in March 

upnnii iu 17’Jtl; Hrriind|iari Pt»pr Imd ; JVpV i'*,oontniiiod t he ‘ flat hnn/ a vt^ry lively 

the good HoitM’ In he plonsod with the rriti* . Hatno, of which Pope, thouj^h he aitervyarda 
ciHin nnd make fritnidH with tho not Imf, I dioi\owed it, aavn thut lie haj Mont irtdy 
Popo’n tlnuioHfiiM'iftdo had moan W’hih'j.oino i m -tlnefi e'd and in a mutuior wHltou it uU 
tlimu^h vnritHiM chnii^ea, UH tnoihrpH lih* ( t IPoeA^iii, I MH. It K^ave HarcuftticdeHcri])- 
•wiiH in grout danger at tho md of i7«»h;i looin of ddforout daH'*es of had authopH, 
hia nurao, Mary Hmoh, died mi k*7» Nhn. in Mntlh irnlly intlientod hy initialH, If hifl 
thoMunm ytatr, nnd ia connnonmmtoil In an ! pnrponr waa, an Mr, (tmirthopo HiiggentB, to 
npitaph in Twiohtmham nhnrch, Pope waa t irtitnrr hi-^ viotini'i into retortH, m ordi^rto 
nninh mmllnod hy Ida nttouihtm'o upon hi'i ; gi^o an o'totiMO for tho Mluncmd/ 

Tunthor, hiH airet’itun for wliotn U ld« lonat 1 corded, *rhe* IhinonuPappeareil on*^H May 
dmputHhln virtno* IHa friend Attorlmrv | irk‘-^,und mado an nupromlentodHtiranumg 
wna axilod in I7li*k had to give ovi* j author'*, Pont* hud made olahoratn prepuva-" 

doncri upon liin triul, ami wna ntwvtnia and | tnmh tt» uvoh! fho tlungerof proHeoutimi tor 



otnirt a« to the prnpnr nnawor I ItVA'*, j to the at fueler of the ‘hmt Uvo months (i,o, 
Uhl). Ilia anxioty waa inefeasod tiy omin **110*0 the * IhithoH*); the niimoH of p'f 
plaints matin against him for editing iltr non** attaokt'd wore n'presontnd by mitials; 
Itukenf Biuddaghum’u wuHta t whieh ntnl the wtodo profensinl to bo a reprint ox a 

hud laam Mssed tm amantt of .laeoliilo pm*- Htddm «'d»i Ion, fht its u’]<^wj'toj>ubusUm 
I'lm axila of Atterbury eoimndod nn onlargod editiuib hx March ^ 
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names in full and a letter to the publislier 
in defence, written by himself, but signed by 
liis friend William Cleland (1674-1741) 
[q. V.] He assigned the property to Lord 
llathurst, Lord Oxford, and Lord Burlington, 
from whom alone copies could be procured. 
AVhen the risk of publication appeared to be 
over, they assigned a new edition to Pope’s 
publisher, Gilliver (November 1729). Va- 
rious indexes, ‘testimonies of authors,’ and 
so forth, were added. The poem was not ac- 
knowledged till it appeared in Pope’s ‘ Works ’ 
in 1735. A ‘ Collection of Pieces ’ relating 
to the poem was published in 1732, with 
a preface in the name of Savage describing 
the tirst appearance. 

The ‘ Duiiciad,’ though written with Pope’s 
full power, suiters from the meanness of the 
warfare in which it served. It is rather a 
long lampoon than a satire ; for a satire is 
supposed to strip successful vice or imposture 
of its mask, not merely to vituperate men 
already despised and defenceless. Pope’s 
literary force was thrown away in insults 
to the whole series of enemies who had in 
various ways come into collision with him. 
He w^as stung by their retorts, however 
coarse, and started the ‘ Grub Street Journal’ 
to carry on the war. The avowed authors 
were John Martyn [q. v.] and Dr. Ilichard 
Kussell. Pope contributed and inspired 
many articles. It lasted from January 1730 
till the end of 1737, and two volumes of 
articles, called ‘ Memoirs of the , Society of 
Grub Street,’ were republished (see Car- 
RUTHERs, pp. 270-82, for a good account of 
this). 

Theobald was made the hero of the ‘ Dun- 
ciad,’ to punish him for exposing the defects 
of Pope’s ‘ Shakespeare.’ Pope attacked Lin- 
tot, with whom he had quarrelled about the 
‘ Odyssey,’ and Jonathan Smedley [q. v.], dean 
of Ciogher, who had written against the ‘ Mis- 
cellanies.’ He attacked Aaron Hill, who forced 
him to equivocate and apologise [see under 
Hill, Aaron]. One of his strongest grudges 
was against James Moore Smythe [q. v.], who 
had obtained leave to use some verses by 
Pope in a comedy of his own, and probably 
did not acknowledge them. Pope attacked 
him again in the ‘ Grub Street Journal ’ with 
singular bitterness. A squib called ‘ A Pop 
upon Pope,’ telling a story of a supposed 
whipping by two of the ‘ Dunciad ’ victims, 
was attributed by Pope to Lady M. W. Mon- 
tague. Youn^, of the ‘ N ight Thoughts,’ de- 
fended Pope in ‘Two Epistles,’ to which 
"Welsted and J. Moore Smythe replied in 
‘One Epistle.’ Pope seems to have felt 
this keenly, and replied vehemently in the 
‘Journal.’ We con hardly regret that in 


this miserable warfare against unfortunate 
hacks Pope should have had his turn of 
suffering. Happily, Bolingbroke’s influence 
directed his genius into more appropriare 
channels. Bolingbroke had amused himself 
in his exile by some study of philosophy, of 
which, however, his writings prove that he 
had not acquired more than a superlicial 
knowledge. Pope was at the still lower 
level from which Bolingbroke appeared to 
be a great authority. Bolingbroke^ singular 
brilliancy in talking and writing and his 
really fine literary taste were sufficient to 
accoLmt for his influence over his friend. 
Pope expressed his feeling to Spence (p. 316) 
by saying that when a comet appeared he 
fancied that it might be a coach to take 
Bolingbroke home. One result of their con- 
versation is said to have been a plan for 
writing a series of poems which would 
amount to a systematic survey of human 
natui'e (see Spence, pp. 16, 48, 137, 315). 
They were to include a book upon the nature 
of man; one upon ‘knowledge and its 
limits ; ’ a third upon government, ecclesias- 
tical and civil ; and a iburth upon morality. 
The second included remarks upon ‘ educa- 
. tion,’ part of which was afterwards em- 
bodied in the fourth book of the ‘ Dunciad ; ’ 
and the third was to have been wrought into 
an epic poem called ‘ Brutus,’ of which an 
elaborate plan is given in Rufi’head (pp. 
410-22). It was begun in blank verse, but 
happily dropped. To the first and the fourth 
part correspond the ‘ Essay on Man ’ and the 
four ‘ Moral Essays.’ The plan thus ex- 
pounded was probably not Pope’s original 
scheme so much as an afterthought, sug- 
gested in later years by Warburton (see Mr. 
Oourthope in Works^ iii. 45-61). ‘ Moral 

Essays’ was the name suggested by War- 
burton for what Pope had called ‘ Ethic 
Epistles.’ The first of these, written under 
Bolingbroke’s eye, was the ‘ Essay on Taste,’ 
addressed to Lord Burlington, published 
in 1731. It includes the description of 
Timon’s villa, in which many touches were 
taken from Canons, the house of James 
Brydges, duke of Chandos [q. v.} Pope 
was accused of having accepted 600Z. from 
the duke, which was no doubt false ; but 
chose also to deny what was clearly true, 
that Canons had been in his mind. Pope 
was much vexed by the attacks thus pro- 
voked, and, besides writing to the duke, got 
‘ his man,’ Cleland, to write an exculpatory 
letter, pulDlished in the papers. He also de- 
layed the ^blication of his next ‘ Moral Es- 
say ’ ‘ On Riches ’ for a year (i.e. till Janu- 
ary 1733), from fear of the abuse. This, 
however, which dealt with fraudulent specu- 
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latnva, tho public ttiwtc. ^Phati iipou tlun 
‘ (jluiractovH of Men ’ appeared ou 5 Feb. 



appeared ia February 1731$ — tlu^ remainder 
followiupf In Ui(UjoiirH<M)l'ayear— sca'iuB alno to 
liavo excited the author’^ approhtuusiouH. It 
Avan anouyinous, and he wroUi t<> IiIh ivi(5udH 
about it without avowin}^ hunH<db Tlu' main 
cause waft uo doubt his tear ot c.hargeH 
au'aiuftt his ortljodoxy. lu ia(d., Ihe ]><uuu 
is ftimply a brilliant vm*siticnt.lon of the doc- 
trine whiidi, \vh(*n opfudy expreswul, was 
called deism, and, when more or Uiss dis- 
g-ulsed, was taii^dit asorlhodox by t.ho latitu- 
dinarian divines of tlu^ day. Vopo was ]n*o- 
hably int.endiufy only to n^pn'stuit. t.he most 
cnliivattid thought of the t.iiue, mid accepted 
Boling’broke as its rejiri^sentat i ve. Bathurst, 
indeed, said (B()SW>UJi,»Mnmi, (‘d. Uill, iii. 
402-3) tliat Poi)(^ di(l no more tluin put 
3 iolinjjf brokers ])rose int.o vm’so. dohnsords 
criticism u])on this, nmuely, that Bope may 
have had the ‘ ])hiiosuphic stamina of the 
essay from Bolinj>'hvoke' but added the 
])oetical ima}»’ery, probably bits the mark. 
Oompavisou between H()linpfbr()k(ds fraf’^mont 
and Pope’s essays shows colncidtmces so 
closo as to leave no doubt of the relation- 
ship. Boliiifi^broke probably did not r(‘.veal 
Ids sce])tical conclusions to Pope; and Pope 
was too littio familiar with the suhiect to 
perceive the real ttindeiu’.y of the theories 
whhdihewas udoiitin^. Jt would he idle to 
apply any lo^^ical test to a series of suptndi- 
cial and* generally commonplace remarks. 
The ftkill with widen Pope gives point and 
colouring to his unsatisfactory h’amework of 
argument is the more remarkiudc. The many 
translations indicate that it was the best 
known of Ihipe’s writings upon the conti- 
nent. Voltaire and Wieland imitated it; 
Ijessing ridiculed its philosophy in Uhme 
ein Metapliysiker ’ ( 1735 , JjiwsiNa, Werke, 
18r)4, vol. V.) ; but it was greatly admiriHt 
by Dugald Stewart vii. 183), and 

was long a stock source for ornaments to 
philosophical lectures. Though its rather 
tiresome didacticism has made it less popular 
than Pope’s satires, many isolated passages 
are still familiar from the vivacity of the 
style. The ‘ Universal Prayer ’ was first 
aided in 1738, 

Bolingbroke, happening one day to visit 
Pope, took up a Horace, and suggested to his 
friend the suitability to his case of the first 
satire of the second book. Pope thereupon 
translated it * in a mondng or two/ and sent 
it to the press (SpjiiNOit),!). 2f)7). it appeared 


in February 1733, and was ihe first of a 
smaes uf his most lelieilous writings, A 
couplet eontuiuiug a gross insult to Lady 
M, \V. Montagu, and another alluding to 
Lord JL'rvoy, led to a bit tm* warfare. They 
ret.ort.i*d in ^ Verses addressed to the Imitator 
of Horace’ (ascribed to Lady Maiy, Lord 
llervt'y, and Mr. Windham, tutor to the 
ibike of (lamhridg<0 and in Letter 


from It Nobleman at. Hampton Court to a 
Doctor of Divinity’ (by i^ord llervey). 
Pope iv'plled by some sijnibs in the * Grub 
Streiit. Jounuir aiul by ‘ A Liitterto a Noble 
Lor<i/ <lated 30 Nov. 1733. The latter, 
though printe<l, and, according to War- 
burton, submitti'd to the queen, was sup- 
pr<m‘d during Pope's life. Johnson says 
that it exhihits ‘ nothing hut tedious ma- 
lignity/ and it is certainly laborious and 
hmgt.fiy. A far more renmrkabh^ result of 
this collision, hoW(‘ver, was the ^ Kpistle to 
Arbuthnot/ puldished In January 1734-5, 
it is written for the most part in answer to 
llervc^y and Lady Mary, though yurious 
fragments, Hindi as the lines tinoii Addison, 
are worlosl in. ’ITiiH poem is l^ipe’s master- 
piece*, and shows his command of language 
and met re in their higln^st (l<*velo])ment. It 
is also of the lirst importance ns an auto- 
biographtiml docmmmt, and shows cnriously 
what was Fope’s view of his own character 
and cariHir. 

Pope’s aut obiography was continued by 
t-ho publicatiou of his correspondence soon 
afterwards us the result, of a seriiss of ela- 
borate manomvreH scarcely to be ])aralleled 
in literary history. A fulhuamunt of them, 
and of tfu> means by which they were de- 
tected, is given by Mr, Klwin lu the first 
volume of Pope’s ‘‘Works’ (pp. xviv cxlvii), 
and tlie story is Hummarisetl by Mr. Court- 
hope in the‘ l^ife ’ ( ji‘rer/t‘^,y. 27iL3()0), The 
main facts are as follows; In 172($ Ourll 
published Pope’s correspondencti with Croin- 
wtdl, having olitained them from Cromwell’s 
mistress. The correspondence excited some 
inten'st, and I’ope soon afi-erwartls began to 
a})ply to his friends to return his letters. 
Caryll, one of his most regular correspon- 
dents, returned the let.tem in 1720, but had 
them previously copied without. Dope’s know- 
ledge. Tn the same year Popi^ obtained 
Jjord Oxford’s leave to deposit, the original.^ 
of his corrcs]>on<lence in OxforPs library, 
on the ground that the publication by 
Theobald in 1728 of the posthumous works 
of Wycherley might, be injurious both to 
Wycherley’s reputation aiiu his own. His 
int.entiun sotans to have been to induce Ox- 
ford to become responsible for tlm publica- 
tion (sue Liwiu in JVorkfii voLi*p. xxvii)* 
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He theii pablished some of WycHerley’s 
remains, including their correspondence, as a 
supplement to Theobald’s volume. The book, 
however, failed. No copy is known to exist, 
and the sheets were used by Pope in his next 
performance. The Hervey and Lady Mary 
quarrel apparently stimulated his desire to 
set forth his own virtues, and it now occurred 
to him to make a tool of his old enemy 
Curll. He had in 1716 administered an 
emetic to Curll on behalf of Lady Mary [see 
Curll, Edmund], and, besides publishing 
the Cromwell letters, Curll had advertised a 
life of Pope. Pole’s object was to secure 
the publication ot his letters and, at the 
same time, to make it appear that they were 
published in spite of his opposition. In order 
to accomplish this, he employed an agent, 
supposed (see Warton’s Essay ^ ii. 339, and 
Johnson) to have been a painter and low 
actor, named James Worsdale. "Worsdale, 
calling himself R. Smythe, told Curll that a 
certain P. T., a secret enemy of Pope, had a 
quantity of Pope’s correspondence, and was 
willing to dispose of the printed sheets to 
Curll. Curll, after some negotiations, agreed 
to publish them. Pope arranged that the 
book, as soon as published, should be seized 
by a warrant from the House of Lords, on 
the ground that it was described in an ad- 
vertisement (dictated by Worsdale) as con- 
taining letters from peers. Pope had, however, 
contrived that no such letters should be in 
the sheets delivered to Curll. The books 
were therefore restored to Curll, and Pope 
bad the appearance of objecting to the pub- 
lication while, at the same time, be had 
secretly provided for the failure of bis ob- 
jection. Curll became unmanageable, told 
bis story plainly, and advertised the publica- 
tion of the ‘ initial correspondence ’ — i.e. the 
correspondence with ^ R. Smythe’ and ‘ P.T./ 
which accordingly came out in July. Pope, 
however, anticipated this by publishing in 
June, through a bookseller named Cooper, a 
‘Narrative of the Method by which Mr. 
Pope’s Private Letters were procured by 
Edmund Curll.’ This did not correspond to 
its title. No light was thrown upon the 
really critical question how Curll could have 
obtained letters which could only be in Lord 
Oxford’s library or in the possession of Pope 
himself. The publication, however, seems to 
have thrown the public off the scent ; and, 
though Curll’s pamphlet gave sufficient indi- 
cations of the truth and suspicions of Pope’s 
complicity wera current, his manoeuvres were 
not generally penetrated, and their nature 
not established till long afterwards. 

Curll, however, issued a new edition of 
the ‘ P. T.’ letters, and advertised a second 


volume. This appeared in July 173o, but 
contained only three letters from i^tterbury 
to Pope, two of which had been already 
printed. Pope took advantage of this to 
advertise that he was under a necessity of 
printing a genuine edition. He proposed in 
1736 to publish this by subscription, at a 
guinea for the volume. The scheme would 
have fallen through hut for Ralph Allen 

i q. V.], who was so much impressed by the 
)enevolence exhibited in the published let- 
ters that he offered to hear the expense of 
printing. The book finally appeared 18 May 
1737, and the copyright was bought by 
Dodsley . Pope’s preface pointed out how he 
had unconsciously drawn his own portrait 
in letters written ‘ without the least thought 
that ever the world should be a witness to 
them.’ Pope had, in fact, not only carefully 
revised them, but materially altered them. 
His friend Cary 11 died 6 April 1736, and 
Pope treated the letters really addressed to 
him as raw materials for an imaginary cor- 
respondence with Addison, Steele, and Con- 
greve, which, for a long period, perverted 
the whole history of their relations. The 
discovery by Charles Wentworth Bilke [q. v.] 
of Caryll’s letter-book, in the middle of this 
century, led to the final unravelling of these 
tortuous manoeuvres. 

Pope afterwards carried on a similar in- 
trigue of still more discreditable character. 
He seems to have considered Curll as out- 
side of all morality. But he next made 
a victim of his old friend Swift. He had 
obtained his own letters from Swift in 1737, 
who sent them through Orrery, after long 
resisting the proposal. Pope had the letters 
printed and sent the volume to Swift, with an 
anonymous letter, suggesting their publica- 
tion, and saying that if they fell mto the 
hands of Pope or Bolingbroke they would be 
suppressed. Swift, whose mind was failing, 
i gave the volume to his bookseller, Faulkner. 
Pope ventured to protest, and Faulkner there- 
; upon offered to suppress the letters. Orrery, 

I to whom Pope applied, also pxovokingly re- 
commended their suppression as ‘ unworthy 
to be published.’ Pope now had to affect 
to be certain that the letters would come 
out in any case, and they finally appeared in 
London in 1741, with a statement that' they 
were a reprint from a Dublin edition. The 
great difficulty was to explain how the letters 
from Swift to Pope, which had never been 
out of Pope’s hands, could be obtained. 
Pope endeavoured to pervert ambiguous 
statements due to Swift’s failing powers into 
an admission that the letters on both sides 
were in Swift’s hands. He tried to throw 
the blame upon Swift’s kind friend, Mrs. 
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burton seems to have fully repented (see 
Monk, Life of Bentley, ii. 375, 378,404-11). 

Pope was staying with Allen at Prior 
Park in November 1741, and invited War- 
burton to join him there. Warburton ac- 
cepted, and to his marriage to Allen’s niece 
in 1745 owed much of his fortune. Pope’s 
health was declining, although he was still 
able to tmvel to his friends’ country houses. 
Martha Blount was still intimate with him ; 
she seems to have spent some time with him 
daily, although living with her mother and 
sister, whom he had endeavoured to persuade 
her to leave. She frequently accompanied 
him to the houses of his friends, and is men- 
tioned in his letters as almost an inmate of 
his household. In the following summer 
Pope visited Bath, and afterwards went to 
Prior Park, where Miss Blount met him. 
For some unexplained reason a quarrel took 
place with the Allens. Miss Blount (as 
appears from her correspondence with Pope) 
resented some behaviour of the Allens to 
Pope, and begged him to leave the house. 
She was compelled to stay behind, and, as 
she says, was treated with great incivility 
both by the Allens and Warburton. Pope 
expresses great indignation at the time. He 
must, however, as his letters imply, have 
been soon reconciled to Warburton, Allen 
called upon him for the last time in March 
1744*, when Pope still showed some coldness. 
By this time Pope was sinking. He still 
occupied himself with a final revision of his 
works, and saw his friends. He was visited 
by Bolingbroke, who had returned to Eng- 
land in October 1743, and by Marchmont, 
atid attended by Spence, who has recorded 
some of the last incidents. Pope’s behaviour 
was affecting and simple. Warburton, a 
hostile witness, accuses Miss Blount of neg- 
lecting* Pope in his last illness ; and John- 
son gives (without stating his authority) a 
confirmatory story. Spence, however, re- 
marked that whenever she entered, his spirits 
rose. At the suggestion of Hooke he sent 
for a priest on the day before his death, and 
received absolution. He died quietly on 
30 May 1744. He was buried on 5 .lune in 
Twickenham Church, by the side of his 
parents, and directed that the words ‘ et sibi ’ 
should be added to the inscription which he 
placed upon their monument on tlie east wall. 
In 1701 Warburton erected a monument to 
Pope upon the north wall, with an inscrip- 
tion ^to one who would not be buried- in 
W estminster Abbey,’ and a petulant verse. 

By his will (dated 12 Dec. 1743) Pope left 
to Slartha Blount 1,OOOZ., with his house- 
hold effects. She was also to have the in- 
come arising from his property for life, after 


which it was to go to the Racketts. lie left 
150^. to Allen, in repayment of* sums ad- 
vanced 'partly for my own and partly for 
charitable uses.’ Books and other memorials 
were left to Bolingbroke, Marchmont, Ba- 
thurst, Lyttelton, and other friends. An 
absolute power over his unpublished manu- 
scripts was left to Bolingbroke, and the copy- 
right of his published books to Warburton. 
Pope had contemplated two odes, upon the 
‘Mischiefs of Arbitrary Power’ and the 
‘Folly of Ambition,’ which were never exe- 
cuted, and had made a plan for a history of 
English poetry, afterwards contemplated by 
Gray (Ruffheai), pp. 423-5;. 

Mrs. Itackett threatened to attach the 
will, but withdrew her opposition. Allen 
gave his legacy to the Bath Hospital, and 
observed that Pope was always a bad ac- 
countant, and had probably forgotten to add 
a cipher. He took Pope’s old servant, John 
Searle, into his service. Disputes soon arose, 
which led to one of the worst imputations 
upon Pope’s character. In 1732-3 Pope ap- 
pnars to have written the lines upon the 
Duchess of Marlborough which, with later 
modifications, became the character of Atossa 
in the second ‘ Moral Essay.’ The duchess 
was then specially detested by the opposition 
generally ; but Pope’s prudence induced him 
temporarily to suppress this and some other 
lines. In later years, however, the duchess 
became vehemently opposed to W alpole. She 
was very anxious to obtain favourable ac- 
counts of her own and her husband’s career. 
She gave Hooke 5,000/. to compile the pam- 
phlet upon her ‘ Conduct.’ Pope took some 
part in negotiating with Hooke, and the 
duchess, he says in his last letter to Suufb 
(28 April 1739), was ‘ making great court to 
him.’ A very polite correspondence took 
place (published in Pope’s ‘ Works,’ v. 406- 
422, from ‘ Historical Manuscripts Commis- 
sion,’ 8th Rep.) From this it appears that 
after some protests he accepted a favour from 
her, and from later evidence this was in all 
probability a sum of 1,000/. Pope appears 
{^Works, iii. 87) to have suppressed some 
lines which he had intended to add to a cha- 
racter of the Duke of Marlborough, Sup- 
pression, however, of polished verses was sore 
pain to him, and he resolved to use the 
‘ Atossa ’ lines in a different way. He intro- 
duced changes which made them applicable 
to the Duchess of Buckinghamshire (daugh- 
ter of James II, and widow of John Shef- 
field, first duke). She had edited her hus- 
band’s works, and bought an annuity from 
the guardians of the young duke. The 
duchess showed him a character of herself, 
and, upon his finding some faults in it, picked 
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a (quarrel with him for (ivo or six, yi^ars Imfore 
lior (loath (H or/cjt, x, 217). Ac.{‘,or(lin{^ to 
siivoral nule])(m(l(‘tit, rnportH, varying in dc^- 
tails ((jolhictacl in f'fWcs, iii. 77, .fee.), Po]m 
road th(i Atossa to the J)u(5lu3S8 of Marl- 
liorough, vsayinp^ that it was intrant lor tlm 
Diichtiss of Buckinf(hanishire,and sluj Is said 
to have seen throuf^di tin*, pretence. M<ian- 
while the characjter was inscirt.od by Pope in 
the edition of the ‘ Moral Msanys * which was 
just printing olfat the time of liis dcuitli, and 
which he must therefore have expect (id to b(i 
seen by the Dinduiss of Marllmrough. Upon 
liis death she inquinid of Bolingbroloj 
wluither Poyii^s manuscripts contained any- 
thing allectmg her or her husband, lie 
found the ‘Atossa’ lines in tlui * Moral 
lilssays/ and communicatcid with March- 
niont', observing that there was ‘ no tixeusti 
for them aft(ir the favour yon and t know/ 
A note in the ^ Manihmont Papers ’ (ii. Hill) 
hy Marclnnotit’s ex(icutor statics this to have 
been the 1,000/. The whole edition was 
suppressed, and Warburlon, as jnmprititor of 
the published works, must have constmkid. 
The only copy preserved is now in tlni British 
Museum. Bolingbroke soon afttir wards found 
that liftcen hundred copitis of some of his own 
essays had been secretly priiitcnl by ihipe. 
Tlx()ugh Pope’s motives was no doubt admi- 
ration of hisfrieiurs work, Bolingbroke, who 
had been greatly alKicted at ih)p(i’s d(‘atli, 
was furious either at the want of coufidoneo 
or some alterations wliich had lauiu made. 
He burnt the edition, but rcitnined a oopy, 
and had another edition publisluid by Mallet, 
with a preface complaining of the conduct 
of * the man ^ who had been guilty of tlie 
^ breach of trust/ 11(5 also printed a sluict 
in 1740 containing the ‘ Atossa’ linos, with a 
note stating that the duchess had paid 1,000/, 
for their supprossiou, Warburton, having 
consented to the supimession of the edition, 
was disqualified for directly denying the ap- 
plication of the lines, although he tried else- 
where to insinuate that they were meant for 
the other duchess ( WorJi\% v. 443, 446). The 
story was afterwards toB by Warton (Mr. 
Co art hope’s discussion in Works f iii, 75-93, 
and V. 846-51 is exhaustive). The supposed 
bargain is disproved. What remains is a 
characteristic example of Pope’s equivoca- 
tions. Had the epistles appotiretl in his life, 
he would no doubt have atjclared that they 
applied to the Duchess of Buclunghaihshiro. 

Pope, as described by Eeynolds, who once 
saw him (Prxob, Malone^ p. 429), was four 
feet six inches in height, and much deformed. 
He had a very fine eye and a well-formed 
nose. Hia face was drawn, and the muscles 
strongly marked; it showed traces of the 
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luiadiuilniH from whiMilui cionstantly suHhnid. 
♦lohnson nqiorl.s some details giv(u\ by a s(u*- 
Vaiil. of Lord Oxford. He was so w<iak in 
niiddbi life tluit lui had to w«‘ar ‘ a bodice of 
Htiir canvas ; ’ lie could not. dnsss without 
h(dp, and lus won? tlin^u pairs of stockings to 
Cov(u* his thin b'gs. Ibi was a troublesome 
inmabi, ofbui wanting (iothui in tlie night 
but lilxiral l.o t.lui Hcrvants whosii rtist he dis- 
turb(‘d. Johnson mentions t.hat Pope (uilled 
tlio stu’vaut up four tinu's in oiui night in 
Mho dnmdful winter of 1740’ that Im might 
writ (‘down thoughts which had struck him. 
His old servant , John Sonrbi, lived with liim 
many ymirs, and r(‘(?eived a legmjy of 100/. 
undtu* his will, lie was absUaulouMin drink, 
and would set a singhi pint heforti two giuists, 
and, having taken two small glasscis, would 
riiiire, saying, ‘ UenthmKm, I biave you to 
your wiiKi.’ Ibi is said to have injunid him- 
self by a love of* highly s^msoned (lisluks ’ and 
spotted lamprtiys; ’ but., in spib^ of a fragile 
constitution, he liv(Hl to the ag(i of ilfty-six. 

Pope’s (sharac.ter is^ too murluHl m its 
main fiaitunis to h(i mlsuinUu'stootl, though 
angry controv(irsi(is hav(i arisen upon the 
8ul)j(‘c,t. LitiU'ary ndmirtirs havii resolved 
to find in him amoral patt(<rn, while dissim- 
tieiits havii had no ditUmdty in dis(iovoring 
topi(is of rtiproach. Then/ Is, in fact, no 
morii dilUeult suhjiuit for biography, especi- 
ally in a eompn‘s8(ul form. I Its biitter quali- 
ties, as displayed in t lui donuistic tuinlo, give 
no matmhtls for narrative, while it is uiictis- 
sary to give tlui details of the wreUdual serms 
of comple.x quarmls, maiueuvnis, and falsi- 
fications in whitih he was plung(id from his 
youth. Pope’s physic.al inlirmitbis, his in- 
bnise sunsihility, ami the circumstances of 
his life, prodiuiod a morbid (hwtdopimmt of 
all the weaknesstiH charact (eristic of the lite- 
rary temp(*ram(iat, Kxchuhid by his ertud 
from all public camu’s, (ulucateil among a 
class which was forctid to meet persiicutiou 
by intrigms, fetding tlui slightt^st touch like 
the stroke of a bludgeon, fonunl into an 
pena of pm’Bonality where rough practical 
joking and coarsii abuse wtn'ti recognised 
modes of warfare, he had rticourse to weapons 
of attack and deftmcc which went altogether 
hunxcusahle, The truest statement seems 
t(> be tiuit he was at bottom, as he repruseuts 
himself in the (ipistlo to Arbuthuot, a man 
of really fine natuni, afieotiouatti, generous, 
and inmipendeut ; unfortunately, the bettor 
nature was ptu'vcrted by the morbid vanity 
and excessive imt ability which led him into 
his multitudinous subterfuges. His passion 
for lib^raiy fame, and the keenness of his 
sufiering unde.r attac]cs,liid toall hisquarrtds. 
The preceding namitivo has shown sulJi- 
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ciently how he thus was led into his worst of- 
fences. Beginning with a simple desire to give 
literary polish to his essays, he was gradually 
led to calumniate Addison. He thought 
himself justified in making use of the common 
enemy, Curll, to obtain the publication of 
his letters, and was gradually led on to the 
gross treachery to Swift. When accused of 
unfair satire, he was afraid to defend him- 
self by the plain truth, and fell into unmanly 
equivocations. He was a politician, as John- 
son reports Lady Bolingbroke to have said, 
‘about cabbages and turnips,’ and could 
‘ hardly drink tea without a stratagem.’ But 
even his malignity to Lady Mary and Lord 
Hervey probably appeared to him as a case 
of the ‘ strong antipathy of good to bad.’ 

His really fine qualities, however, re- 
mained, and animated his best poetry. All 
judicious critics have noticed the singular 
beauty of his personal compliments. They 
were the natural expression of ‘ really affec- 
tionate nature.’ Ilis tenderness to his parents, 
his real aftection for such friends as Arbuth- 
not, G-ay, and Swift, his almost extravagant 
admiration of Bolingbroke and Warburton, 
are characteristic. He always leaned upon 
some stronger nature, and craved for syin- 
pathy . His success gave him ahigh social posi- 
tion, and he appears to have maintained his 
indepeir’ence in his intercourse with great 
men. He declined a pension of 300/. out of 
the secret-service money offered by his friend 
Graggs (Spence, pp. 3d7--8), and lived upon 
the proceeds of ‘ Homer.’ He seems to have 
been careful in money matters, but was i 
liberal in disposing of his income. He could 
be actively benevolent when hethoughtthat 
an injustice was being done. He subscribed 
generously to the support of a Mrs. Cope 
who had been deserted by her husband, and 
several other instances are given to the same 
effect. He helped to start Uodsley as a pub- 
lisher, and contributed 20/. a year to Savage, 
until Savage’s conduct made help impossible. 
It must be admitted, however, that Savage’s 
services to Pope in the war with the dunces 
were discreditable to both. This substratum of 
real kindness, and even acertaiu magnanimity, 
requiresto be distinctly recognised, as show- 
ing that Pope’s weaknesses imply, not ma- 
liffnitv, but the action of unfortunate con- 
ditions upon a sensitive nature. Probably 
the nearest parallel to the combination is to 
be found in his contemporary, V oltaire. His 
abnormal sensibility fitted Pope to give the 
most perfect expression of the spirit of his 
age. His anxiety to he on^ the side of en- 
lightenment is shown by his religious and 
intellectual position. Though brought up in 
a strictly Boman catholic circle, he adopted 


without hesitation the rationalism of Boling- 
broke, and supposed himself to be a disciple 
of Locke. Atterbury and Dr. Clarke, fellow 
of All Souls’ (not Samuel Clarke, as has been 
erroneously said), tried to convert him. His 
letter to Atterbury ( WorTce, ix. 10-12) gives 
most clearly the opinions which he always 
expressed. A change of religion might be 
pi:ofitable, as it would qualify him for pen- 
sions ; but it would vex his mother, and do 
no good to anybody else. Meanwhile, he held 
that men of all sects might be saved (see also 
letter to Swift, 28 Nov. 1729, Worksj vii. 
175). The ‘Universal Prayer’ shows the 
same sentiment. Pope, taking the advice 
attributed to Addison, professed to stand 
aside from political party. His connections 
naturally inclined him to the tory side, but 
he was not a Jacobite, and his sympathies 
were with the opposition to Walpole. He 
took for granted the sincerity of their zeal 
in denouncing the corruption of the period, 
and gave the keenest utterance to their 
commonplaces. His devotion to literature 
was unremitting, and his fortunate attain- 
ment of a competence enabled him to asso- 
ciate independently with the social leaders. 
If*, as Johnson says, he boasts a little too 
much of their familiarity, and, as Johnson 
also remarked with more feeling, regarded 
poverty as a crime, he cannot be fairly ac- 
cused of servility. He held his ovrn with 
great men, though he shared their prejudices. 
The wits and nobles who formed a little 
circle and caressed each other were, in their 
way, genuine believers in enlightenment. 
They had finally escaped from the prison of 
scholasticism ; they preferred wit and com- 
mon sense to the ‘ pedantry of courts and 
schools ; ’ they suspected sentimentalism when 
not strictly within the conventional bounds; 
they looked down with aristocratic contempt 
upon the Grub Street authors, for whom 
they had as little sympathy as cockfighters 
for their victims ; and took the tone towards 
women natural in clubs of bachelors. Satire 
and didactic poetry corresponded to the 
taste of such an epoch. Pope’s writings accu- 
rately reflect these tendencies ; and his scho- 
larly sense of niceties of language led him 
to polish all his work with unwearied care. 
Almost every fragment of his verse has gone 
through a series of elaborate and generally 
successful remodellings. Whether Pope i& 
to be called a poet — a problem raised in fol- 
lowing generations — is partly a question of 
words ; but no one can doubt that he had 
qualities which would have enabled him to 
give an adequate embodiment in verse of the 
spirit of any generation into which he had 
been bom. He might have rivalled Chancer 
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ill nnn Cfntiiry, and Wordsworth hi iniotluT, 
As it"' was, liinS pootry is tlin ossoiioe of tho 
hrst half of tin; oigiitoiMith coiitury. TIio 
la tor liistory of Popo’s famo is tho liistory of 
tlio procosH by which thn cnnonw of tasto 
ecascd to correspond to Iho at^ong•c^st. intel- 
lectual and social iinpulw's of a new period. 
What; was spontaneous in him becanio cou- 
%^(‘Utional and artiMcial in his 8u<;ct^Hsol•H. 
Wartou first prop<ised to places Pojie hi tiui 
second, instead of the first, class of poets. 
Cowper’s * Homer’ was another indicMition 
of the change; and, in tins next century, th<^ 
discussions hi which Jlowles, Koscoe, ( Vmp- 
bidl, and Byron took part, and the declaru- 
tionsof pfietic faith by Wonls worth and Ooh^- 
ridp, correspondial to a revolution of taste, 
and vshowed, at any rate, how eomjilotely 
Pope’s poetry r(‘prest'nt ed (In* typical charac- 
teristics of the tuirli(n school. 

^ Pop(t enlarged his villa, and he spent, much 
time and money on improving his garden, 
with the hejp not only of the professional 
gardeners, Kent and Bridgeman, but of his 
friends, Lords Peterborough and Bathurst, A 
plan, with a short. cles(n*ipt.ion, published by 
ills gardener, 8(*arle, in 1 715, is vuprodncn'Il 
in Oarriithers’s * Life ^ ( pp. 445 4)), 4'he best 
description is in Walpole’s ^ Letters ’ (to Sir 
Hornoo Mann, 20 J iino 1760). I lis grotto was 
a tunnel, which still remains, under the Ted- 
dingt,on road. IJc describes it in a leth'r to 
Edward Blount (2 June 1725). He orna- 
mented it by spars and marbles, many of them 

citfvv’i4* AXT« 1 1 1 •wv>i .k {«dk *•« *1 ...... 


“q. V.] from Oorii- 
ed an obelisk to 


sent by William Borlasc 
wall. Tito gsrden indue 
Ilia mother, and the second wtu'ping willow 
planted in Ihigland, ^ The willow died in 
1801, and w^as made into relics. After his 
death the house was sold toHirWilllam Stan- 
hope, Lord Chesterlield’s brother. In 1807 
it came into the possession of the Baroness 
Howe, daughter of the admiral She de- 
stroyed the house and stubbed up the trees. 
Thomas Young, a later proprietor, built a now 
house, with a * Chincso-Hothic tower,’ wliudi 
still stands ntmr the site of the old villa 
(Thokni^, .E/uurom of lAmdon^ pp. (>51-7; 
ConnETT, Mmwriabqf Twiokmhavi (1873), 
pp, 263-1)1), In 1888 the hicentenary of 
Pope’s birth was celebrated by an exhibition 
at Twickenham of many interesting portraits 
and relics. 

Pope was painted by Kneller in 1 71 2, 1716, 
and 1721 ; by Jervas (an engraving from a 
portrait at Caen Wood, prefixed to vol. vi. 
of ^ Works,’ and a portrait exhibited by Mr. 
A. Momson at Twickenham) ; by W.Jloare 
(exhibited by Messrs, Colnaghi at Twicken- 
ham); by Jonathan HicliaroHon (engraving 
from portrait at Hagley, prefixed to vol L of 
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‘ W()r1<H who iiIko mnih' vurious driuvinira 
(three made for lloracf^ NN’aljiole wen* e.xlu- 
hite<l by themu*en ut,4\viekenlimn,und lirteeu 
drawings of Hope were ineluded in a volume 

(uintainiiigt.hirty-eight <)f KuHunlsoti’sdrnw- 

mgs) ; by Van Loo in 1742; and by Arthur 
loud, Most of those, have be(*n <*ngravtul 
The National Bortrait Hallery lias a por- 
trait by Jm-vas with a lady (ptnliaps IMartha 
Blount), one by W. Hoanu crayons) of 1754, 
and one by liadmrdson, 1758.' Mrs, Bareli 
Blount also (*xliibit(Mi at. Twickenham a por- 
trait by an unknown ])ainter, and portraits 
of Pope and 4\'nwa and Martha Blount by 
Jervus. _ A ‘ Sludeh from life,’ by d Vevtue, 
■was exhibit ed at Twiekenliam by Sir Charles 
Bilke, A ))Uh(, by Koublliae, M;lie original 
clay eonvt*rt(Ml iut.o terra-cotta,’ was exbi- 
bite<l at Twiekenliam liy JobuMurray (1808- 
l802) (q, v,J tliei publislier, and an engraving 
is prefixed to vol v. of the * Works.’ A 
marble bust by Uysbnudi was t)rest*nted to 
t\m Atlu*nauim (hub in IStJl by Edward 
Lowth Bud(4ey | u. v, | An tuigraviug from a 
drawing of Po})e\s mother by llichardson is 
pretixi'd to vol viii, of the ‘ Works.’ 

Pope’s works are : I ‘ January and JMay,’ 
the * Episode of Sarpedon ’ IVoni the * Iliad,’ 
and the LPastornls’ in Tonson’s ‘ Poetical 
Miscellanies,’ nt. vi., 1700. 2. ‘Essay on 

Critie.ism,’ 1711 [anon. ; 2nd edit, ‘by NIr. 
Pope,’ 1715. 5. ‘The Erst Hook of Statius’s 
Tliebais,’ ‘ Vertumnus and Pomona from tho 
Fourth Book of Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” ’ 
‘To a Young fauly with the Works of Voi- 
ture,’ ‘To tho Author of a Poem entitled 
“Huecessio,”’ and tho ‘ Uap of the Lock ’ 
(first draft, without authors name), in Lin- 
tot’s ‘Miscellany,’ 1712. 5. ‘Sappho to 

i’haon ’ and * Fable of Bryotie’in Tonson’s 
‘Ovid,’ 1712. 4. ‘The Messiah’ in *8pec- 
tiitor,’ 50 Nov. 1712, 5, ‘ Windsor Forest,’ 
1715. (I ‘ Prologiu^ to Onto,’ with play, and 
in ‘Guardian,’ No, 55. Nos. 4, 11, 40,61, 
78, 91, 92, 1 75 of t.he ‘ Guardian ’ are also by 
Pope, 1715. 7. ‘Narrative of i)r, liobert 
Norris conet^rning the deploralde frensiv of 
J[o}m] Denii , , ,,M7I5* 8, ‘ Bnpe of'tho 
Lock,’ vvitli nddithms, 2 March 1714. The 
first complete edition, 9, ‘Wife of Jhitli/ 
from Chaucer, the ‘Arrival of Ulyssijs at 
Ithaca,’ and the ‘ Gardens of Aleinous,’ from 
the thirteenth «n<l w'venth books of the 
‘Odyssey,’ in Steele’s ‘ Poi*.licul MiHe<4buues,’ 
1714, 1 0. ‘ The Temple of Fame ’ ( imitHt(‘d 



Poem intit ulml thc“ Itapt^ of the' Lock,” to 
Government Ueliglon, Bv Esdras Bami- 
vclt, Apotlu,’ 1715. 12* ‘ Iliad of llomor; 
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translated by Mr. Pope,’ first four books, appeared also a different edition as vol. iv. 

1715. The next three volumes appeared in of Pope’s ‘ Works.’ The ass and owl have 

1716, 1717, and 1718, and the last two to- now disappeared. ‘The New Dunciad: as 
get her in 1720, each containing four books, it was found in the year MDCXLI, with the 

13. ‘ A full and true Account of a horrid Illustrations of Seri bier us and Notes Yari- 
and barbarous Revenge by Poison on the j orum,’ 4to (i.e. the fourth book of ‘ The Dun- 
Body of Mr. Edmund Curll, Bookseller, with | ciad’), appeared in 1742; another edition, 
a faithful copy of his last Will and Testa- w’ith the same title, in the same year. ‘ The 
ment. Publish’d by an eye-witness,’ 1716. Works of Alexander Pope,’ vol. iii. pt. i., 

14. ‘ The Worms : a Satyr by Mr. Pope,’ contains the first three books, and vol. iii. 

1716. 15. ‘A Roman Catholic Version of pt. ii. the fourth book. The ‘Dunciad in 
the First Psalm, for the use of a young Lady. Four Books, printed according to the com- 
By Mr. Pope,’ 1716. (This and the preced- plete copy found in the year 1742 ... to 
ing, attributed to Pope by Ourll and others, which are added several Notes now first 
were not acknowledged nor disavowed by published, the Hypercritics of Aristarchus, 
him ; see CAKRTTTHERSjpp. 153-4, and irorA‘5, and his Dissertation on the Hero of the 
vi. 438). 16. ‘Epistle to Jervas,’ pi’efixed Poem,’ 1743, is the poem in its final form 
to an edition of Fresnoy’s ‘ Art, of Painting,’ with an ‘ advertisement ’ signed W. W[ar- 
1716. 17. Pope’s works in 1717 included burton]. An edition, ‘ with several additions 
for the first time the ‘ Elegy to the Memory now first printed,’ appeared in 1749. A full 
of an Unfortunate Lady,’ and the ‘ Eloisa to account of these editions was given by Mr. 
Abelard,’ which were published separately Thoms in ‘Notes and Queries,’ 1st ser. vol. x., 
in 1720, with poems by other authors, as and is reprinted by Mr. Courtbope in 
‘Eloisa to Abelard, second edition.’ The ‘ Works,’ iv. 299-309. Mr. Courtbope adds 
works also included the ‘Ode on St. Cecilia’s an account of four other editions printed at 
Day,’ republished, with changes, as ‘ Ode for Dublin (1728, two in 1729, and one without 
the Public Commencement at Cambridge on a date). 25, Wycherley’s ‘ Works,’ vol. ii., 
July 6, 1730,’ with music by Maurice Green, with Pope’s ‘ Letters,’ 1729, has disappeared 
1730. 18, ‘ To Mr. Addison : occasioned by (see above). 27. ‘ Of Taste: an Epistle to 
bis Dialftgiies on Medals,’ in Tickell’s edition the Rt. Honble. Richard, Earl of Burlington, 
of ‘ Addison’s Works,’ 1721. 19. ‘Poems occasioned by his publishing “Palladio’s 

on Several Occasions ... by Dr. Thomas Designs,” etc.,’ 1731 ; afterwards called ‘Of 
Parnell . . . published by Mr. Pope,’ with False Taste,’ and finally ‘ Of the Use of 
‘ Epistle to the Earl of Oxford,’ 1722. 20. ‘The Riches ’ (fourth moral essay). 27. ‘Of the 
Dramatic Works of Shakspear . . . collated Use of Riches : an Epistle to the Rt. Honhle. 
and corrected by the former editions,’ 6 vols. Allen, Lord Bathurst,’ 1732 (third moral 
4to, ed. Pope, 1725. 21. ‘The Odyssey of essay). 28. ‘An Essay on Man addressed 
Homer,’ vols. i., ii., and iii. 1725, iv. and v, to a Friend,’ 1733, fol.,no date. Quarto and 
1726. 22. ‘Miscellanea,’ including ‘ Fami- octavo editions were also printed. The second 
liar Letters written to Henry Cromwell, Esq[i, and third epistles appeared in 1733, and the 
by Mr. Pape,’ was published by Curll in fourth in January 1734, in the same forms. 
1726, dated 1727. 23. ‘Miscellanies,’ with They were all anonymous. The ‘ Universal 
preface signed by Swift and Pope; vols. i. Prayer’ was added, and also published sepa- 
and ii. in 1727 ; vol. iii., called ‘ the last rately, in 1738. An edition, with an excel- 
volume,’ in March 1727-8 ; a fourth volume lent commentary by Mark Pattison, was 
was added in 1732. 24, ‘ The Dunciad: an published at the Clarendon Press in 1866, 
heroic poem, In three books, Dublin printed ; The ‘ Satires and Epistles ’ were edited by 
London reprinted for A. Dodd,’ 1728, 12nio, Pattison in the same year. 29. ‘Of the 
Three more editions, with an owl on the Knowledge and Characters of Men: an 
frontispiece, were printed in London in 1728, Epistle addressed to the Rt. Honble. Lord 
and one with no frontispiece and with Pope’s Viscount Cobham,’1733 (first moral essay), 
name at Dublin. ‘The Dunciad Variorum, 30. ‘The First Satire of the Second Book* of 
with the prolegomena of Scriblerus, London, Horace, imitated in a Dialogue between 
printed for A, Dod, 1729,’ 4to, was the first Alexander Pope . . . and his learned coun- 
complete edition. It has a vignette of an sel,’ 1733. 31. ‘The Second Satire of the 
ass and an owl. Four other octavo editions Second Book of Horace,’ 1734. 32. ‘Epistle 
are dated London, 1729, with varying fron- from Mr. Pope to Dr. Arbuthnot,’ 1735. 
tispieces of the owl and the ass. There is 33. ‘ Sober Advice from Horace to the 
another edition without date (which cannot Young Gentlemen about Town : as delivered 
have appeared till 1733), and another dated in his second sermon; imitated in the man- 
1736, with the ass frontispiece. In 1736 ner of A, Pope ’ (n.d.), 1734 ; (included also 
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in 17IJ8 tiditicm of ‘ Works,’ but jifttu-AvanlH 
witlidniwii). k M)u tho (jli!U*iioi'.or.s ol 
■Woincm : an Kpistlo to a Lady,’ ITlk") (H(‘Coml 
moral essay). Wt^cond volume of Pojx'^s 
* Works/ addinp^ tlioso piibllHlied sinci^ 1717, 
and iucdudin^ lor the first tinni the, ‘ Siit.ires 
of Dr. Donne versified by the same hand/ 
17^15. Ji(). ‘ Letters of Mr. Dopt^ and s<nnn'al 
Eminent I’ersons/ 2 vols, 8vo (always piit 
tip together). This is the original ‘ D. T.’ 
edition (see above), and occurs in 8ev<‘rul 
forms, due to Doptfs manipulations of the 
prititing, and hivs use of the Wyclnn’h'y 
volume (see No. 535). It was also ])ritit.ed in 
iSmo, with tho ‘ Narrative of tlie Method by 
which Mr. Topifs Led, tors were proe-nred,’ 
Ourll reprinted this as ^ Mr. lh)p(fs Literary 
Oorrespondetico lbr''rhirty Y ears,’ l7Jir) ; tlieni 
are two octavo editions and a 12mo edition. 
Ourll published four more volumes called ‘ M r. 
Pope’s I jitcrary Oorrt>sp< )ndeiice,’ wliich really 
contained no letters of Pope’s, but gave op* 
portunitios for annoying him. fcloe ‘ W orlcs/ 
vol. vi. pp. xlix-lviii for a full account. Two 
other editions are immtioned hy Pope in his 
' Catalogue of Surreptitious Ldit ions in 1 7d7. 
Cooper published anotlnndn Jumi 1755, with 
Pope’s connivance, which is not ment iomul in 
the * OatalogiK^.’ The first avowtul edit ion ap* 
peared on 18 May 1757 in folio ami (uiarto, 
and afterwards octavo; and the liftli and 
sixth volumes of the octavo (‘dition of Pope’s 
‘Works/ containing the ‘(^Correspondence/ 
was printed at the same time. 57. * The 
Pirst Epistle of tlio Eirst Book of Horace, 
imitated by Mr. Pope/ the si.xth epistle of 
the first book, the first cpisf le of the sec.ond 
hook, the second epistle of the second b<n)lc, 
and the odo to Venus, appeanid separately 
in 1787. 88. ‘ The Sixth Satire of the Second 
Book of Horace, tho first part ... by Dr. 
Swift. The latter part . . , now added [by 1 
Pope]/ 1788, fob 89. ‘ One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Thirty-Eight ; a dialogue some- 
thing like Horace/ and ‘ One Thousand 
Seven Ilundred and Thirty-hligiit, Dialogue 
n/ 178B ; afterwards called ‘ Epilogue to 
tho Satires.’ 40, ‘ Selecta I’oomata Italorum 
(]^ui Latino scripserunt, cura cujusdam ano- 
nymi anno 16B4 congesta, iterum in lucem 
data, una cum aliorum Italorum op(u*ibus, 
accurante A. Pope/ 2 vols. 1740. 41. ‘Works 
in Prose/ vol, ii., containing tho Swift cor- 
respondence (with the ‘Memoirs of Scri- 
blerus’), 1741. 

A ‘ Supplement ’ to Pope’s ‘ Works ’ was 
published in 1757, atid ‘ Additions’ in 1776, 
These include the ‘ Throo Hours after Mar- 
riage/ attributed to l^ope, Gay, and Arbuth* 
not, and the poems suppressed on account of 
indecency. A ‘ Supplemental V olume/ pub- 


lishnd in 1825, is chlMly composed oftrifliurt’ 
Ictlcrs from the llomiu* MSS. in tlu^ British 
Mus(‘um, l’h(5 first collectiv(\ edition of 
Pope’s* Works/ ‘with his lust correclions, 
additions, and improvements, a,s they wore 
delivm’i'd to the edit.or u litth^ befero his 
diuitli ; togillun* with lh('> commentaries and 
notes of Mr. Warbnrton/ aiipiMinul in nine 
vols. Hvo, in 1751. It. was H<'V<*rul tinu's re- 
printiul, and in 17(M ^luhlisluul in live vols, 
4to, with a life by Owmi UulVhead. In 1794 
appeared tlui lirst volnnn^ (all published) of 
an edition by Cillxu’t Wakefiidd. The edi- 
tion (9 vols.Svo) by .loMeph Warl.oua])])eared 
ill 1797 (republished in 18:3:2); tliat by 
William insle Bowh^s (10 vols. Hvo) in 
1800; that by William Bosc.oe, said to bo 
‘tlnnvorst’ by (Vokm’and Mr. El win ( B 
I. xxiv) (10 Vols. Hvo), in 1821. Tlu^ stand- 
ard edition is the (ulition, in 10 vols, 8vo, 
published by Mr. Murray (I87L89); the 
first four volumes lamf ain the poiUry, except 
the translation of t.he ‘ Iliad ’ and ‘ ( Idyssey/ 
tlu^ fifth the life, and the last iivii tlu^ cor- 
nsspondence and prosit works. The first t wo 
volumes of iioetry and tln^ first tliree of 
correspoiuleiuMi were edited by the Rev. 
AVhil widl El win, the remainder liy Mr.W. J. 
Oourthope, who also wrote tln^ life. 

A Hloncordunci^’to the works of Pope by 
Edwin Abbott | <pv, ], with an introduction by 
thcRe.v. E. A.Ablml.t, D.D.,app('ared in 1875. 

[Hotae catchpe.nuy anonymous lives of Pope 
appoaml directly upoti his death. That by 
William Ayre(2 vols. Hvo, 1715) is also worth- 
less* The'life f>y Owen HafVliead, puhlislusl in 
17(50, with helf) from Warhurton, is of very little 
'vmiue, except as iae«M’porating a few scrapH of 
Warlnirrou’s information. .Johnson’s l4fe(l 7H1) 
is admirable, hut reipiires to be modilh'd by tho 
later investigntions. .lohnsmi saw Spence’s 
Aneinlotes in mamiri»'ript, I'ho Ane(‘dotes, first 
published by . Singer in IH20, give Pope’s own 
account of vimous transactionH, and are ofgriuifc 
imporianco. Joseph Wart on’s )' ssay <in Pop**, ot 
which tho first volume was ptihlished in 175(5, 
and the second m 17H'J, gives various onctahacs, 
also contained in the not.es to his edition of tho 
Works. Homti points wm'<^ di-HUiNstMl in the con- 
troversy rai.'^ed by Bowles’s Life prillxed to Ins 
edition. An attack by Campbell in his Hpeci- 
mons of British Poets (1811)) led to a contro- 
versy in which Ilu/Jit.t, Byron, atul Bowles him- 
self took part.. A, very good life is that by 
Robert Carruihers fq. v.j, prefixed to an edition 
of the Works in 1858 (again in JH58),und put)- 
lished separately in IH07' R contains an inte- 
resting account of tho Mn}>hulutham M8S. and 
astatemimt of the earltox* results of Dilkes in- 
quiries. Pope’s life, howev(»r, has been in great 
part reconstructed by more recent resefirch os, 
Mr. (Irokor had rmide large collections, which 
[ were after his doath placed in tho hands of Mr* 
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El win. The researches of Mr. CharlesW entwf >rth 
Eilke [q. V.] were first started Ijy the discovery of j 
the Caryll Papers in 1853. These papers have 
since been presenter! to the British Museum by the 
present 8ir Charles W. Dilke, Mr Dilke’s grand- 
son. Mr. Dilke pulilished his results in the Athe- 
nseuni and Notes and Queries ; and they are re- 
printed in the first volume of Ins Papers of a Critic 
(1875). Mr Dilke also gave great help to Mr. 
Elwin (see* Works/ vol. i. p cxlvi) in collecting 
letters and explaining difficulties. The results of 
the labours of Croker, Dilke, Mr. Elwin, and Mr. 
Conrthope are given in the notes, introductions, 
and e.ssays in the edition above noticed. The 
papers formerly in Lord Oxford’s library are 
n »w at Lon gl eat, and were pLced at Mr. El win’s 
disposal by the Marquis of Bath. The corre- 
spondence of Lord Orrery -with Pope, communi- 
cated to Mr. Elwin by the Earl of Cork, and 
first published in the eighth volume of the 
Works, also throws much light noon Pope’s trans- 
actions. The British Museum has a collection of 
the original manuscripts of Pope’s translations of 
Homer, pre.sented by David Mallet [q. v.] Much 
of it is written upon the backs of letters, most 
of which have been printed in ihe ‘ Supplemental 
Volume ’ of 1726, and in later editions of the cor 
respondence.] L. S. 

POPE or PAIP, ALEXANDER {d. 
178^), minister of the church of Scotland, 
was the son of Hector Paip of Loth, Suther- 
landshire. He was educated at the univer- 
sity and King’s College, Aberdeen, where he 
graduated M.A. 15 April 1725. A contribu- 
tion was recommended to be made for him by 
the synod in 1720, to enable him to prosecute 
his studies with the purpose of entering the 
ministry of the national church. On 28 July 
1730 he was elected session clerk and precen- 
tor of Dornoch, where probably he was also a 
schoolmaster. He is said to have in the sum- 
mer of 1732 ridden on his pony from Caithness 
to Twickenham to visit his namesake the 
poet Pope, who presented him with a copy 
of the subscribers’ edition of his ^ Odyssey,’ 
in five volumes, and a handsome snuff-box. 
If the date of a letter of the poet’s to him, 
28 April 1728 (Pope, JForks, ed. Elwin and 
Courthope), be correct, the visit took place 
some time before 1728, but not improbably 
the date should be 1738. In it the poet refers 
to the ‘ accidental advantage which you say 
my name has brought you,’ which would seem 
to indicate that there was no blood relation- 
ship between them. 

Pope was licensed as a preacher of the kirk 
of Scotland by the presbytery of Dornoch, 
19 Feb. 1734, and having been unanimously 
called to the church of Reay, Caithness-shire, 
was ordained there on 5 Sept. He was re- 
Tn'irkably successful in reforming the habits 
of the semi-barharous population of the parish. 


his great bodily strength being an impor- 
tant factor in enabling him to win their re- 
spect and deference. He is said to have 
enlisted some of the worst characters as 
elders, in order that they might be the better 
induced to curb their vicious tendencies; 
and he was accustomed to drive to church 
with a stick those of his parishioners whom 
he found playing at games on Sundays. 
He died on 2 March 1782. By his first wife, 
Mary Sutherland, he had three sons ; and 
by his second wife he had also three sons, the 
youngest of whom, James, became his as- 
sistant. He translated a large part of the 
‘ Orcades ’ of Torfseus, extracts from which 
are published in Cordiner’s ‘ Antiquities.’ 
He also wrote the account of Strathnaver 
and Sutherland in Pennant’s * Tour,’ and a 
description of the Dune of Donadilla in 
vol. V. of LArchseologia.’ 

[New Statistical Account of Scotland; Hew 
Scott’s FastiEccles. Scot. iii. 367; Pope’s Works.] 

T. F. H. 

POPE, ALEXANDER (1763-1835), 
actor and painter, was born in Cork in 1763 
His father and his elder brother, Somerville 
Stevens Pope, were miniature-painters, and 
Alexander was trained as an artist under 
Francis Robert West in the Dublin Art 
Schools. He practised for a time at Cork, 
taking portraits in crayons at a guinea apiece ; 
but, after appearing at a fancy ball in the 
character of Norval, and subsequently taking 
part with much applause at private thea- 
tricals, he adopted the stage as a profession. 
He appeared at Cork as Oroonoko with a 
success which led to his engagement at 
Covent Garden, where he appeared in the 
same character on 8 Jan. 1785. On the 
19th he played JaflBer in ‘ Venice Preserved,’ 
on 4 Feb. Castalio in the ‘ Orphan,’ on the 
28th Phocyas in the ^ Siege of Damascus,’ 
on 7 March Edwin in ‘ Matilda,’ on 12 April 
Horatio in the ^ Fair Penitent,’ and on the 
23rd Othello for his benefit. He made an 
eminently favourable impression, and for 
many years played the principal tragic 
parts at the same house. From 1801 to 
1803, in which year he returned to Covent 
Garden, he was at Drury Lane, where he 
reappeared in 1812, remaining there until his 
retirement from the stage. He was in 1824 
at the Haymarket, and made occasional ap- 
earances in the country, especially in Edin- 
urgh, where he was a favourite. During 
these years he was seen at one or other 
house in an entire round of parts, chiefly 
tragic. In Shakespeare alone he played An- 
tonio, Banquo, King Henry in ‘ Richard the 
Third,’ Bassanio, lachimo, Leontes, Romeo, 
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Hotspur, Wol9(\y, Kiclimoiul, IMactluiF, Loar, 
Kord, I'ostluinuiH, TulUis AutidluH, 
GHiost iiiMlamloV llonry VlU, l»olix(MU‘s, 
IMiicbotli, I'^rotoas, Antipliolus of Syracatso, 
Antouio, Ih^o, Joliu ot Gaunt, Km^* 
Homy VI, ITiiV.rt, Friar l.awrouc«s Ivtuit, 
}bmi.sho<l Duko in ‘As you lik(i it,’ and 
King of Fnmoo iu ‘ King Joliiu’ A. list of 
all tho ]>i(U’,os in ^vlu«ll ho was Sfion would 1 
he a simple nomonc.laturo of the plays then 
in fashion. Tho prliufipul aoiors of th<^ (lar-- 
rick period had with one oj two i^xcaiptimiH 
disap})earod, and, exo-opt lor tho Komhlos, 
i>o])e had at tho o\it,set litthi formidable 
rlv’alry to emtouatm'. Ho inarritHl iu Dublin, 
iu August ITSf), Dlizabctli Yonnge. [see PoeK, 
KrjZAiVKni], a lady mueh his senior. 

Tho lirst original charaidor assigned Pope 
at Oovont Garden H(‘.eniH to havti he(m St. 
Preux in Ih'ynolds’s nnpriuted tragialy of 
‘ Floisa,’ Deo. 178t> ; the seooud was lias- 
well inlNIrs. luohbahrs ‘Such Things anV 
■10 F(d). 1787. At this pm'iod I'ojHi was 
assigned a wdder range ol parts than was 
afttu'wards allotted him, and playcal De- 
verley in the Mlamestor,’ L(n*(l Mnreloyo 
in the ‘ Careh^ss Husband,’ Lord Hardy in 
the ‘Funiwai; Lord Townly in tin* ‘ Pro- 
voked Husband,’ Young Belmont in tho 
‘ Foundling,’ Young Bevil in the Hlonscious 
Lovers,’ and Young Mirahd in the ‘Incon- 
stant.’ On tho lirst production u^t Covent 
Garden of ‘A King and no King,’ on 
14 .Tan. 178B, ho played a part, presumably 
Arbiices. On 8 April he was the original 
Lorct Ormond in ‘Ton, or tho Follies of 
Fusluon/ by Lady Wallace, and on H May 
1780 Frederic VJ'ayward in Ouml)(irlauds 
‘ School for Widows.’ Po]m’s salary at; the 
o\itKet had risen from 8/. to 10^, a wetde, hi.s 
wife’s being twenty. At the end of 17H0, 
on a question of terms, he left Oovont f3ar- 
den, to which ho ret-unual aft(‘r aii abstmee 
of tlm^o years. He played for the first time 
in Edinburgh on If) dune 178(1, as Othello 
to the Desdemona of his wife. During 
Pope’s absence Mrs. Pope remained at Govinit 
Garden. Pope reappeared as Lord Townly 
on 21 Sept. 174)2 ; on 1 Dec. he was tho first 
Columbus iu Morton’s ‘Columbus, or a 
World Discovered;’ on 29 Jan, 1793 the 
original Irwin in Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ Every one 
has his Fault;’ and on 18 April Wurford 
in Reynolds’s ‘ How to grow Rich.’ For his 
benefit, on 2 May, he made the singular seh^c- 
tion of Falkland in the ‘ Rivals.’ In 1793 ”4 
Pope confined himself principally to serious 
parts, making his first essay in ‘Hamlet* 
and ‘Ijear,’ and playing the original Sir 
Alexander Seaton in Jerningham’s dull tra- 
gedy, the ‘ Siege of Berwick,’ 13 No\% 1793; 
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LamoUt‘ in Boiwbrn’s ‘ Fontainville Forest’ 
on 25 Munh 1791, ami Sr, Pol in Pye’s 
‘Siege of Meuux ’ on 19 Muy. In the 
‘ IM ysle.rli's of th(‘. ('‘nstie’ of Miles Peter 
Andrews, 31 Jan. 1795, he was Carlos; 
in George Wntsim’s * England Prostuwed,’ 

21 Ft*!)., the Earl of INmihi’oke; iu Ik^arec’s 
‘Windsor (’aslle,’ 9 April, the Prince of 
Wah^s; and in llobn‘ofVH ‘ Desertt^d Daiigh- 
t<n%* 2 May, Mordant. In tho last-named 
piec(^ Pop(‘. incurred some obhxpiy for break- 
ing through tradition, and playing a ])ai't 
with four days’ stuidy insttiail of tho four 
weeks tlnni eiist.omary at the liouse. In Lent 
Pope., wlth.lohn Fawcett ( 17()8«1S37) [q.v.], 
Charles Imdiulon |(p v.), and Joseph George 
Holman |q, v. , gaviM'imdings, aciumipauied 
with music., at the Freinnasons’ Hall. In 
(himberland’s * Days of Yore,’ 13 Jan. 174)9, 
hi% creat-ed the part, of Voltbnar, and ton 
days lat.in* gave that ofCkqitain Faulkner in 
Morton’s ‘ Way to gi^t. Married.’ For his 
benelit lu^ pbiye,d Sir Gih‘s Overreach. ()n 
10 Jan. 1797 he was tin* lirst. Gharlos in 
Morton’s ‘(kin* for tlu^ Heart Ache,’ and 
4 March Sir Georgu Evidyn in Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s ‘ Wives as they were and Maiils as 
th(‘V an*.’ 

In March 1 797 diiul Poptfs first wile, Eliza- 
heth, and on 21 Jan. 1798 he married his 
second wife, Maria A nu | q. v. |, at St, Georgia’s, 
Hanover Square. In t he meantime, contbiu- 
ing at Covent Garden, hi‘ was, on 1 1 Jan. 174)8, 
the lirst Gnwille in Morton’s ‘Secrets worth 
Knowing;’ in ‘ He’s much to blame,’ variously 
assigned to Fenwick and Holcroft, he was, 
13 Fel)., Di‘laval. He actiul Joseph Surface, 
and on 30 May 179H was cast for llortensio 
in ‘ Disinteresfnd LoV(s’ altered by H till from 
Massinger’s* Bashful LovmV Owingto Pope’s 
illness, his part, was read by Henry Erskinc 
John.stim [q. v.“| On 1 1 Oct. 174)8 Pope was 
the first Fretierick in ‘ Love, vs’ Vows,’ adapted 
by Mrs. Inch ha Id *, on 12 Jan. 174)4) Leonard iu 
Titdmuifs ‘Votary of Wtuilth,* on 19 March 
; Fred(*riiiU in T. l)ibdiu’s ‘ Five Thousiuid a 
Year,’ and, 12 April, ft)r his bemdlt, Henry 
in tho * Count, of Burgundy,’ translated from 
Kotzebue by Miss Plumptre, and adapted foe 
tlui Englisb'st-uge by Pope himself. In Cum- 
' berland’s tulaptaliou from Kotzebue,* A Ho- 
' mance of the Fourteenth Century,’ 19 Jan. 

' 1800, Pope was Alhort., and in Morton’s 
‘ Speed th(^ Plough,’ H Feb., Sir Philip Bland- 
ford. During tliis season Pope was one of 
the eight actors who puhlished tho statement 
of their case against the management [see 
I lIouiAK, Josnru Gnottcno]. Pope continued 
1 at Oovent Garden during the followlngseason, 
I in which he plav(3d for the first time Has- 
; tings iu * Jane Shore,’ and one or two other 
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parts, but was little seen ; and the following 
season trausleiTed his services to Drury 
Lane, appearing on 25 Jan. 1802 as Othello, 
lie was, 2 March, the first Major Man- 
ford in Cumberland's ' Lovers’ Resolutions.’ 
In Dimond’s ^ Hero of the North,’ 19 Feb. 
1803, he was the original Q-ustavus Vasa, 
and in Allingham’s ‘ Marriage Promise’ 
George Howard. He also played the Stran- 
ger for the first time. In Allinghain’a 
^ Hearts of Oak,’ 19 Nov. 1803, he was the first 
Dorland ; in Cherry’s ^ Soldier’s Daughter,’ 

7 Feb. 1804, Malfort, jun. ; in Cumberland’s 
‘ Sailor’s Daughter,’ 7 April, Captain Senta- 
mour. On 18 June 1803 the second Mrs. Pope 
had died'; in 1804 his son, a midshipman, also 
died. At the close of the season Pope was 
dismissed by the Drury Lane management, 
which had secured Master Betty [see Bbttt, 
William Hknry West]. He had played 
very little of late, and expressed his inten- 
tion of retiring and devoting himself to 
painting. On 3 Feb. 1806, however, he re- 
appeared at Covent Garden as Othello ; in 
Cumberland’s ^ Hint to Husbands,’ 8 March 
1806, he was the original Heartright ; and 
in Manners’s ‘ Edgar, or Caledonian Feuds,’ 
9 May, the Bamo of Glendore. In Cherry’s 

* Peter the Great,’ 8 May 1807, he was Count 
Menzikoff. 

Pope married, on 25 June 1807, his third 
wife, the widow of Francis Wheatley, R.A. 
[q. V.] [see Pope, Clara Maria]. After 
visiting Ireland, being robbed in Cork, and 
narrowly escaping shipwreck, he was, at 
Oovent Garden, the original Count Valde- 
stein in C. Kemble’s ‘ Wanderer,’ 12 Jan. 
1808. After the burning of Covent Garden 
he played, at the Haymarket Opera House, 
the original Count Ulric in Reynolds’s 

* Exile,’. 10 Nov. 1803. At the smaller house 
in the Haymarket, to which the company- 
migrated, he played Pierre in * Venice Pre- 
served.’ Dismissed from Co vent Garden, he 
was for three years unheard of in London, 
but played at times in Edinburgh. He re- 
turned to the new house at Drury Lane, 
28 Nov. 1812, as Lord Townly; and was, 
23 Jan. 1813, the original Marquis Valdez 
in Coleridge’s ‘ Remorse.’ On 11 April 1811 
lie had had, at the Opera House, a benefit, 
which produced him over 700/., Mrs. Siddons 
playing for the first time Margaret of Anjou 
in the ‘ Earl of Warwick.’ On 6 Jan. 1814 
he was Colonel Samoyloii in Brown’s ^ Na- 
rensky.’ In Henry Siddons’s ' Policy ’ he was, 
15 Oct., Sir Harry Dorville; in Sirs. Wil- 
mot’s * Ina,’ 22 April 1815, he was Cenulph, 
Kean being Egbert ; and in T. Dibdin’s 

’ ‘ Charles the Bold,’ 15 June, he was the 
Governor of Nantz; on 12 Sept, he was 
VOL. XLVI. 


Evrard (an old man) in T. Dibdin’s * Mag-* 
pie,’ and on 9 May 1816 St. Aldo brand in 
Maturin’s ^Bertram.’ In ‘Richard, Duke 
of York,’ compiled from the three parts of 
^ King Henry VI,’ he was, 22 Dec. 1817, 
Cardinal Beaufort. In the ‘ Bride of Aby- 
dos,’ taken by Dimond from Byron, he 
played, 5 Feb. 1818, Mirza ; and in an altera- 
tion of Marlowe’s ‘ Jew of Malta,’ 24 April, 
was Farneze. The following season his 
name does not appear. On 11 Oct. 1819, 
as Strictland in the ‘ Suspicious Husband,’ 
he made what was called his ‘ first appear- 
ance for two years.’ He was Prior Aymer, 

2 March 1820, in Soanes’s ‘ Hebrew,’ a ver- 
sion of ' Ivanhoe.’ During the season he 
played Minutius to Kean’s Virginius in an 
miprinted drama entitled ‘ Virginias.’ His 
popularity and his powers had diminished ; 
and he was now assigned subordinate parts, 
such as Zapazaw, an Indian, in ‘ Pocahontas,’ 
15 Dec. 1820. On 18 Nov. 1823hewasDrusus 
to Macready’s Cains Gracchus in Sheridan 
Knowles’s ‘ Cains Gracchus,’ and on 5 Jan. 
1824 Lord Burleigh in ‘ Kenilworth.’ At the 
Haymarket, 16 ,1 uly, he was the first Bicker- 
ton in Poole’s adaptation, ‘ Married or Single,’ 
on 24 Aug. 1825 Ralph Appleton in Luna’s 
^ Roses and Thorns,’ and 13 Sept. Witherton 
in ‘ Paul Pry.’ At Drury Lane, 28 Jan. 
1826, he was the first Toscar in Macfarren’s 
‘ Malvina.’ On 21 May 1827 he was the 
original Clotaire in Grattan’s ‘Ben Nazir 
the Saracen.’ This is the last time his name 
is traced. He was not engaged after the 
season. In 1828 he applied for a pension 
from the Co vent Garden Fund, to which he 
had contributed forry-four years. He oIh 
tained a grant of 80/. a year, afterwards 
raised to 100/. On Thursday, 22 March 1835, 
he died at his house in Store Street, Bed- 
ford Square. He was during very many 
years a mainstay of one or other of the 
patent theatres, and was in his best days 
credited with more pathos than any Eng- 
lish actor of his time. His Othello and 
Henry VIII were held in his day unrivalled. 
His person was strong and well formed, and 
he had much harmony of feature, but was, 
in spite of his pathos, deficient in expres- 
sion. Leigh Hunt says that he had not one 
requisite of an actor except a good voice. 
He possessed a mellow voice and a grace- 
ful and easy deportment. Towards the close 
of his career he had sensibly declined in 
power. 

Throughout his life Pope practised minia- 
ture painting, and between 1787 and 1821 
he exhibited at the Royal Academy fifty-nine 
miniatures. A portrait by him of Michael 
Bryan [q, v.], the author of the ‘ Dictionary 
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of Pjuntt'rs and l^'n^Tavnr.s,’ was on^’ravnd as 
a IVonl ispint'.o to tlui ori^dnal <|uarto odit-iem 
of that work, and many otkor ])ort rails by 
liiiu havti boon on^mvtid, iiududlng those of 
1 1 onry 0 rattan, John Uoyd(dl, Henry Tros- 
liani, Lewis the actor, and Mrs. (h'oiich. Ho 
eng’raved a mezzotint plato from a ])icturo by 
liimself, entithul * Look Ixdbn^ yoti leap.^ 

Pope was a confirmed g'onnnund, atnl M])cnt 
in |:?oo<l living*, and, it is said, in liribing his 
critics, tho luuulsomo proptTly ho obtained 
wit.li his wives. 80 early as IHII ho had 
fallen into straits, from whi('L, in spite of 
tlio assistance of his brother tiet.ors^ — notably 
Kduiund Kean- -he never r<a;overe(l. Kean, 
asking I^one to join him in Dublin, and 
promising nim a gnxit benefit, reeidved the 
answer, * I nmst be at Plyniontli at, the time; 
it is exact ly the season for in ulletJ ,1 lo oliinidml 
people of (listiuction and inflnencobyliis pres- 
eensions, refusing tosit with Hat alani liecatise 
laliocut a fricandeau with aknih^ ; and order- 
ing expensive lu.xiiri(‘s, for wliich he did not 
ay, to be sent in to lionst's to which h<^ was 
i(\(lon. fttany of these stories are probably 
coloured, if not apocryphal ; but there is 
abmulaut proof of his gluttonish propensities. 

Portraits of 1 Nipi'by Sharpe as I ienry V 11 1, 
by Dupont as Hainhst, anu by Stt^wart, are 
in the Mathews c.oll(‘ction of pictures in (he 
Garrittk Club. Anotlicr, engraved by (damp, 
after iliehurdson, is given in Ilarding’s 

< Shakespeare,’ 1793. 

[Manager’s Notchonk;^ Gonest’e Account of 
the English Stage; IHographia Drnmatica; 
GiUihiud’s Dramatic Mirror; Dhirk HusscU’s 
R('prcs(mtative Actors; Dramatic Lssa^B by 
Ixiigh Hunt, cil. Archer and Lowe; iUslgrHvo’K 
Diet, of Artists; Pasquin’s ArtiNts of Ireland. 
80; Gent. Mag, 1835, i. 000; liegistcrs of 
arriages, St, (George’s, Han<)v<jr Square, ii. 
170, 801); and intormation kindly supplied by 
P. M, O'Donoghuo, oh<i.] J. K. 

POPE, CFAllA MARIA (rl 1838), 
painter, and third wife of the actor, Alexan- 
der Pope [q. V,], was a daugUti^r of Jartnl 
Ijoigli [q. v'.J, an amateur artist, and married 
at an early age Francis Wheatley [q. v.], the 
aintor, whom she served as model for all 
is prettiest fancy fipures. In 1801 she was 
left a widow with a fumily of daughters ; and 
on 25 June 1B07 married, as his third wife, 
Alexander Pope fq. v.], tho actor and artist. 
In 1796, while Mrsf Whoatloy, she com- 
menced exhibiting at the Royal Academy, 
her first contributions being miniatures; 
later she sent rustic subjects with figures of 
children, such as * Little Red Riding-hood,' 

< Goody Two-shoes,' and < Children going to 
IMarketJ In 1812 Mrs. Pope exhibited a 
whole-length drawing of Madame Catukni, 


of which she jmblisluxl an oxcclUmt en- 
graving by A. Hanlon. During tho kttor 
part of her life slio (mjoy(‘d a groat roputatiou 
Ibr l.,.r Krouim of ll.nv.TH, o(\y\udUo 
an Htmual exhibitor from l810 until her 
<lmvth. She diiMl at her ri'sidoncc, 20 Store 
Stroot., London, on 2d Doc. 1838. Two por- 
traits ol iMrs. Do])(% paint (mI by her first 
husliand, wore migravod by Stanier and 
Bartolozzi. 

[ Ibwlgruvo’s Diet, of Arlists; Oravos’s Diet, 
of Artistn, 1750 .1881); Draimitic Mug. Jaimary 
1830 ; Royal Apiulmny (kUalognos ; Gout. Mag. 
1839, pt. 1 . p. 217.] F. M. O’D. 

POPE, M Its. KLfZ ARCTH (17.I4P~1707), 
act-H'SH, and first wife of Aloxanclor Pope 
|{h v.j tho actor, xvas born about 1744 near 
01(1 Hravol Lauo, Southwark. Her parents 
aro said to have Imhmi namotl Yonngo. In 
girlhood sln^ was approntimxl to a milliner. 
Furnislnxl with a iott(‘r of introduction, 
sho wont to Hnrri(‘k, who, phaisod with lu^r 
abiliti(‘s, put. Inu* forward. As * Miss Younge’ 
sho madi^ accordingly, at Drury Lane bn 
22 0<d.. 17G8, hor first appiMU’anco upon any 
stage, in t h(^ part of lmog<m. 8ho won im- 
nu'diato recognition, and, tlio doath of Mrs. 
Hannah Pritcliard |q. v. ] furnishing an open-* 
ing for hm* was assignod many loading cha- 
ractors. In bor first, wamon slu^ played Jane 
Shorn and Pordlt a, and was, on 17 Doc., the 
original Ovisa, tho hm’oino of Dow's tragedy 
of ‘Zingis.' Tlni following simson Garrick 
kept h(*r cloH(dy occnpiiHl, oxhibiting In^r m 
Juliet, Mnrgand. (prosumably) in *A Now 
Way to Pay Ghl Debts,’ Xdmoria in the 
‘Mourning Brid<^,’ Solima in ‘Tamorlano,' 
Maria in the ‘ London Merchant,’ Lady 
Anno in ‘Richard IHj’Alcmoua in ‘Am- 
phitryon,’ Angolimiin * Love for Love,’ Lady 
Dainty in tho ‘ Double Gallant,’ Lady Fasy 
in tho ‘ Hareh^ss Husband,* Mrs. Hlerimont 
in the ‘’render Husband,’ Leonora in the 
‘Double Falsehood,’ Lady Gharlot in the 
‘Funeral,’ Calista in th<! ‘Fair Ronitont/ 
]Miranda in the ‘ ’rompest,’ Mrs, Kiteloy in 
‘Every Man in his Humour/ and Lady 
Fanciful in the ‘ Provoked Wife.’ Sho was 
also, on 3 Martdi 1770, t-he original Miss 
Dormer in Kelly’s ‘ Word to tlie Wise,' 
Not a few of these parts were in high comedy. 
She also rtHiilod ‘ Bucks, have at you all/ 
altered for hor by the author. In tlie sum- 
mer of 1769 sho playtul under TjOvo at Rich- 
mond. On a (piostion of terms, Garrick 
parted with hor. Engaged by Dawson for 
tho Crow Street Theatre, then rechristened 
tho Captd Street 'rheatre, she went to Dublin, 
where slio made her appearance as Jane 
Shore early in 177L She played with con- 
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spicuoiis success many characters in tragedy 
and comedy, added to her repertory Char- 
lotte Rusport in the ‘West Indian* and 
Fatima in ‘ Cymon,* and was the original 
Lady Rodolpha in Macklin^s ‘True-born 
Scotchman,* subsequently converted into the 
‘ Man of the World.* Returning to Grarrick, 
one of whose chief supports and torments 
she was destined to become, she reappeared 
at Drury Lane as Imogen on 26 Sept. 1771. 
Here, with occasional trips to the country, 
she remained eight years, playing an almost 
exhaustive round of parts. She did not leave 
Drury Lane until after Garrick*s retirement. 
In a list of her characters appear Monimia in 
the ‘ Orphan,’ Zara in the ‘ Mourning Bride,’ 
Aspasia, Rosalind, Desdemona, Cleopatra in 
‘ All for Love,’ Merope, Lady Macbeth, Cor- 
delia, Portia, Fidelia in the ^ Plain Dealer,* 
Roxana, Lady Brute, Lady Plyant, Mrs. Sul- 
len, Beilario in ‘ Philaster,’ Hermione in the 
‘ Distressed Mother,* Mrs. Oakley, Lydia Lan- 
guish, and innumerable others. Her original 
characters during this period include Lady 
Margaret Sinclair in O’Brien’s comedy * The 
Duel,’ 8 Dec. 1772; Emily (the Maid of Kent) 
in Waldron’s ‘ Maid of Kent,’ 17 May 1773; 
Mrs. Belville in Kelly’s ‘ School for Wives,* 
11 Dec. 1773; Matilda in Dr. Franklin’s 
‘ Matilda.,’ 21 Jan. 1775 ; Bella in Mrs. Cow- 
ley’s ‘Runaway,* 15 Feb. 1776 ; Margaret in 
Jerningham’s ‘ Margaret of Anjou,’ 11 March 
1777 ; Matilda in Cumberland’s ‘ Battle of 
Hastings,’ 24 Jan. 1778; Miss Boncour in 
Fielding’s ‘Fathers, or the Good-natured 
Man,’ 30 Nov. 1778 ; the Princess in Jeph- 
son’s ‘Law of Lombardy,’ 8 Feb. 1779. 
On 16 Oct. 1778 she played at Covent Gar- 
den, as Miss Younge from Drury Lane, 
Queen Katharine in ‘ King Henry VIII,* 
and on 6 May 1779, at the same house, was 
the original Emmelina in Hannah More’s 
‘'Fatal Falsehood,’ At Covent Garden she 
remained during the rest of her stage career, j 
The entire range of tragedy and comedy 
remained open to her, and very numerous 
were the leading parts she sustained. In 
an alteration of Massinger’s ‘ Duke of Milan,* 
attributed to Cumberland, she was, on 10 Nov. 
1779, the first Marcelia, and on 22 Feb. 1780 
the original Lsetitia Hardy in Mrs. Cowley’s 
‘ Belle’s Stratagem,* to the conspicuous suc- 
cess of which she largely contributed. When 
the censor at last permitted the representation 
of Macklin’s ‘ Man of the 'World,’ she was, on 
14 April 1781, Lady Rudolpha Lumbercourt. 
Clara in Holcroft’s ‘ Duplicity,’ the Countess 
in Jephson’s ‘ Countess of Narboime,’ Lady 
Bell Bloomer in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘ Which is 
the Man? * were the original parts of 1781-2 ; 
Euphemia (presumably) in Bentley’s ‘ Philo- 
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damus’ and Lady Davenant in Cumberland’s 
‘ Mysterious Husband,* those of the follow- 
ing season; and Sophia in the ‘Magic Pic- 
ture,’ altered from Massinger by the Rev. H. 
Bates, and Miss Archer in Mrs. Cowley’s 
‘More AVays than One,* those of 1783-4. 
On 14 Dec. 1784 she was the first Susan in 
‘ Follies of a D^,* Holcroft’s translation of 
‘ Le Mariage de Figaro ’ of Beaumarchais. A 
long succession of original characters of little 
interest folio ws. On 5 May 1786, as Mrs. Pope, 
late Miss Younge, she played for her hus- 
band’s benefit Zenobia. Her marriage with a 
man so much her junior as Alexander Pope 
[q.v.] caused much comment, and did not 
contribute to her happiness (cf. Theatrical 
Manager’s Notebook). Zenobia was a solitary 
appearance during the season in which, pre- 
sumably on account of her marriage, she 
was not engaged. On 26 Sept. 1786 she re- 
appeared as Mrs. Beverley in the ‘ Gamester/ 
and on 25 Oct. played for the first time Lady 
Fanciful in the ‘Provoked Wife,’ and on 
15 Nov. Angelica (with a song) in ‘Love 
for Love.’ She was, on 18 Nov., the original 
Charlotte in Pilon’s ‘He would be a Sol- 
dier.* On 10 Feb. 1787 she was the first 
Female Prisoner in Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘ Such 
Things are.* On 21 May she played Her- 
mione to her husband’s Leontes. The fol- 
lowing season she was principally seen in 
tragedy, adding to her repertory Lady Ran- 
dolph in ‘ Douglas ’ and the Lady in ‘ Co- 
mus.’ On 3 Dec. 1791 she was the original 
Alexina in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘ A Day in Turkey.* 
In the season she played for the first time 
Medea. In the following season she was the 
ori^nal Cora in Morton’s ‘ Columbus,’ Lady 
Eleanor Irwin in Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘Everyone 
has his Fault,* and Lady Henrietta in Rey- 
nolds’s ‘ How to grow Rich,* and on 13 Nov. 
1793 was the first Ethelberta in Jerningham’s 
tragedy, ‘ The Siege of Berwick.’ It had long 
been the custom to assign her the parts of 
ladies of title or fashion. She was accordingly 
assigned Lady Fancourt in Holcroft’s ‘Lovers 
Frailties,’ Lady Horatia Horton (a sculptor) 
in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘ Town before You,* Lady 
Torrendel in O’Keeffe’s ‘ Life’s Vagaries,* and 
Lady Ann in Holcroft’s ‘ Deserted Daughter/ 
She also played Adeline in Boaden’s ‘ Fon- 
tainviUe Forest,’ 25 March 1794 ; Matilda in 
Pye’s ‘ Siege of Meaux,* 19 May 1794 ; Mrs. 
Darnley in Reynolds’s ‘ Rage,’ 23 Oct. 1794 ; 
Adel a in Cumberland’s ‘ Days of Yore,’ 
18 Jan. 1796; and Ellen Vortex in Morton’s 
‘Cure for the Heartache/ 10 Jan. 1797. 
This was her last original part. Her name 
appeared to this character on 26 Jan., being 
her last appearance in the bills. On the 31 st 
Ellen Vortex was played by Miss ManscL 
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]\rrH.r<>|H>(lin(-lon lollowin};^ in Half 

IVlooii Piccadilly, and wuh huricd on 

the w(vst Hide of llio (doisltn'B of Wostiniu- 
Ht(n* Abh(\y, near Spranfi^'er Parry [(j. v.] and 
* Kitty’ CUvn. Sho had Iwirniy pj-uiiuais a 
^vo^ik from Oov(mt (la,rd(ni, atid hdV b(3hlnd 
lic,r to her luiHband— twiaity-two ytuirs hm* 
junior— over 7,000^. and hor hoiusu iu Half 
jMoon Btnud.. 

Mra. Pop<3 was not. otily one of the bril- 
liant Htarn in tbo cnuHPdlation of which 
(hirriek waft th(3 centre— she waft oiuj of the 
foremoftt of Ktipi'lifth actroHsoft. Hlui had to 
encounter the formidable com])et.ition of 
Mi*ft. Siddouft [n- V.] iii tra^Mly, atid Misft 
b'arr(‘.n in <;oinedy. Her Lady Macbeth, 
lOnphraftia, Califtta, and Jane. Shore were in- 
f(srior to thoHo of Mrft. Siddouft, who Hur- 
pa.SH(3d her iu ])ow(3r, t^iKirg-y, eoncc])tion, 
majeftty,nnd(3xpreftftiv(aieftH, and in all tragic 
and moftt pathetic gifts,* and luir Kfttifania, 
Mrs. Sullen, and Clorindu mm) inhnnor t.o 
thoHC of Miftft Farren. 11 (ir range wan, how- 
(iver, widtn* than that of (iillua*. She wan 
invariably excellent in a r(‘niarkable variet.y 
of characterft, and waw ht.dd on acconnt of 
thcflo thingft not only the most nsefnl biit 
the principal all-round actresH of Inn* day. 
In comedy fthe wan ditlerent from, hut not 
in the niltin inh^rior to, Miftft Farren. Tu 
tragedy fthe waft at timeft (h^chimatory, thotigli 
her d(divery was always audible and gen(‘- 
rally pidicious. In ad<litiou to (‘ane, ft})irit, 
and 'Vivacity, whe dift])lay(Hl in (oinic charac- 
terft clofte observation of nature ; lier d(divery 
imparted life to indilferent dialogue, and de- 
prived the dialogiu‘. of the iiefttoration dra- 
niatifttB of much of its obscenity, I ler Portia 
was greatly praised, and in the ])ortrayal of 
distressed wives and mothers, uh Lady Anne 
Mor<laut, Mrs, Kustou, Lady Eleanor Irwin, 
&c., she difttaiu^ed all comptditorft. La?titia 
Hardy was perhaps her most bewitching per- 
formance. 

George III is said to have detected in tho 
actress a clos(3 resemblunctHothe goddcHS of 
his early idolatry, Lady Sarah Lennox [see 
under Liotox, CirAHUw, second Dukm 
lIiCHHONP], Her features were soft, her eyes 
blue, and her complexion delicate. She was 
commanding in stature, but pliant, Her 
voice was powerful. She was never accused 
of imitation, and of all Garrick’s pupils is 
said to have most nearly approached her 
master. Her private life was irreproach- 
able, and her manners pleasing. Garrick 
treated her with respect, but witliout much 
affection. Playing Lear to her Cordelia on 
8 June 1776, hia last appearance but one on 
the stage, Garrick said with a sigh, after the 
performance, * Ah, Bess I this is the last time 
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of my iK^ing your fiitluir ; you muHtuow loolt 
out for Homu one else to adopt you.’ ‘ Tlieu 
sir,’ ftho ftaid, falling ou her kiiucH, * give me 
a lathcu*’ft bhusfting.’ Gi*t3atly movinl, Garrick 
raift(3d h(*r up and said, ^ God blusH you I’ 

A portrait, by Dupont, aw Mouimia in 
the M)r]>hau,’ iw in the Garrick (Jlub. A. 
print, of hm*, by Lobort Laurie, ns JMiss 
Voung|w;), waftpublifthed on 1 iAIarchl780. 
A portrait as Viola with 1 buhl aw Bir Andrew' 
Love (Daiu'.e) aft Sit* Pohy, and Waldron us 
Fubiaii, waft paint lul by Francis Wheatley, 
and engravi'd liy .1. U. Smith, Others are 
ment.ioned by Broinh\y. 

f<lem-Ht'H Accinirit of tho English Stage; 
MeiUhly Mirror, vol. iii.; I'heutrieal Manager’s 
Notebook; Muearoui and Theatrical Magarino; 
tlillihvml’H Dramiitie Mirror; Thoftpiun Dic- 
tionary; Wlu^ath^ and Ounniiigham’ft London 
Past and ProHcnt; .lesse’ft l^otulou; Kniuht’s 
(Inrriek; tlu» (hirriekOorreMpondenco; Olioater’s 
WestiuiiiKler Aht>ey fiegiHtorH, p, 4r>8; KSmith’s 
Mozzotinl.o Pori r til-ft; I)ibdiu’HUiHt.of thoBtago; 
Dtiran’ft AntialH (ed. Ijowc).] J. K, 

POPE, Mihh. 1ANE(17.1>>. 1818), actress, 
born in 1712, waft the daughter of William 
Pope, who kept a hair(h‘i‘.ftft(n*’H ftliopin little 
UuMHoll StrtM't, (lovent ( iardeu, adjoining the 
Ben JouHoti’M Head, and wa.ft harta^r in ordi- 
nary and wig-maker to tht‘ ac.torft at Drury 
J^ane. Garrick on 8 Dec. 17od brought out 
at Drury Lane hift one-act mitert aiument 

* LtUipui acted, a« rt'garded all charactt'ra 
except Gulliver, by childrou. In this Miss 
.Po|H3, then (burtemi years of age, played 
Lalcon, < I ulUver’B hoUHeket»por. Vanbrugh’s 

* GonfiHhu’Hcy ’ was acted at the name house 
27 Get. i7di), whmi aw Uorlmm Mias Pope, as 

young gentlewoman,’ made her firftt defl- 
nita apiienranee. On 21 Dee. slie was the 
original Dolly Snip in Garriek’w^ Harlequin’s 
Invaftion.’ She played admirably a part in 
which Hh(3 waft HucciuHled sixty^ years later 
by Madame VcHtrift (Mrs. Lueia Eluabeth 
Matheww [ci. v. )) She took during tho season 
Miftft Biddy in ^ Mihm in her Teeuft,’ Miss Prue 
in H..ove for I^ove,’ Miss Notable in the 
‘ Lady’s Luftt Stake,’ and Miks Jenny in the 

* Provoked Huftband.’ Cherry in the ^Beaux’ 

Stratagem’ was allotted her next aeasou, 
and she gained great applauHO as theorigin^ 
Polly ifonevcombe in (kdman’a piece so 
named, Bi^siden playing in Phmdra 

in * Amphitryon,’ Sophy (an original part) 
in Oolman’a ‘ Musical Lady,’ and Oharlotte 
in tho * Apprentietb’ she ajppeared, for her 
benefit, as Beatrice to the Benedick of 
Garrick in * Much Ado about Nothing/ A 
full list of the very nunierous characters in 
which she was seen in given bv Genest, 
Those are all comic, and were all given at 
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Drury Lane, to the management of -which the ‘ Constant Couple,^ and, on 29 Oct. 1779, 
Louse during her long stage life she re- she created a second of Sheridan’s popular 
mained faithful. A selection from these characters,beingtheoriginalTilburinainthe 
characters will suffice. Lucetta in the * Two ‘ Critic.’ If the original parts subsequently 
Gentlemen of Verona,’ Widow Belmour in assigned her were of little interest, the 
the * Way to keep him,’ Elvira in the fault was not hers. The best among them, 

* Spanish Fryar,’ Violante in the ' Wonder,’ if there is any best in the matter, are Phillis 
Phillis in the * Conscious Lovers,’ Olivia in in the ‘ Generous Impostor,’ 22 Nov. 1780, 
the ‘Plain Dealer,’ Mrs. Oakly in the ^Jealous by Thomas Lewis O’Beirne [q. v.], subse- 
W ife,’ Patch in the ‘ Busybody,’ Lady Brump- quently bishop of Meath ; Lady Betty W orm- 
ton in the ‘ Funeral,’ Lucy in the ‘ Guar- wood in ‘Reparation,’ 14 Feb. 1784; Phcebe 
dian,’ Margery in ‘ Love in a Village,’ Catha- Latimer in Cumberland’s ‘ Natural Son,’ 
rine in ‘ Catharine and Petruchio,’ Lsetitia 22 Dec.; Miss Alscrip in Burgoyne’s‘ Heiress,’ 
in the ‘Old Bachelor,’ Mrs. Page, Mrs, 14 Jan. 1786 ; Mrs. Modely in Holcroft’s‘Se- 
Frail in ‘ Love for Love,’ Lucy Locket in duction,’ 12 March 1787 ; Diary in ‘ Better 
the ‘ Beggars’ Opera,’ and Abigail in the late than never,’ by Reynolds and Andrews, 
‘Drummer,’ are a few only of the parts 17 Nov. 1790; while, with the Drury Lane 
in which, under Garrick’s management or company at the Haymarket, she was the origi- 
supervision, she kept up the traditions of nal Mrs. Larron in Richardson’s ‘ Fugitive,' 
the stage. Principal among her original 20 April 1792. Returning to Drury Lane, 
parts were Lady Flutter in ]\Irs. Sheridan’s she made her first reappearance in her great 
‘ Discovery,’ 3 Feb. 17 63 ; Emily in Colman’s part of Audrey. She was the first Lady Plin - 
‘ Deuce is in Him,’ 4 Nov. 1763 ; Miss S ter- limmon in Jemingham’s ‘Welch Heiress,’ 
ling in the ‘Clandestine Marriage’ of Col- 17 April 1795; Lady Taunton in Holcrolt's 
man and Garrick,’ 20 Feb. 1766; Lucy in ‘ Man of Ten Thousand,’ 23 Jan. 1796. Next 
the ‘ Country Girl,’ altered by Garrick from season she was successful in Mrs. Malaprop, 
the ‘ Country Wife,’ 25 Oct. 1766 ; Molly in of which she was not the original exponent. 
Oolman’s ‘ English Merchant,’ 21 Feb. 1767. In 1801-2 she played for the first time the 
In the ‘Jubilee’ of Garrick, 14 Oct. 1769, Duenna, and essayed, at the command of 
she danced in the pageant as Beatrice (she George III, what was perhaps her greatest 
was an excellent dancer); Patty in Wal- role, Mrs. Heidelberg in the ‘Clandestine 
dron’s ‘Maid of Kent,’ 17 May 1773; Dorcas Marriage.’ The king having expressed a 
Zeal, the heroine in a revived version of wish to see it the previous season, she had 
the ‘Fair Quaker,’ 9 Nov. 1773; Lucy in studied the part in the summer. A very 
Cumberland’s ‘ Choleric Man,’ 19 Dec. 1774 ; great number of important characters belong 
and Lady Minikin in Garrick’s ‘ Bon Ton,’ to her entire career, the most remarkable 
18 March 1775. performance of her closing years being Lady 

In the season of 1775-6 she was, for pecu- Lambert in the ‘ Hypocrite.’ Her last 
niary reasons, not engaged, this being the original part was Dowager Lady Morelove 
onlyseasoninwhich, between her first regular in Miss Lee’s ‘Assignation,’ 28 Jan. 1807. 
engagement and her retirement, she was Upon her retirement she chose for her benefit 
absent from the boards. She went to Ire- and last appearance, 26 May 1808, Deborah 
land, made persistent advances to Garrick, Dowlas, in the ‘ Heir-at-Law,’ a choice 
and, at the intercession of Kitty Clive, was that incurred some condemnation. She spoke, 
reinstated. She reappeared, 3 Oct. 1776, as in the character of Audrey, a farewell ad- 
Miss Sterling in the ‘ Fair Penitent,’ and, dress which was not regarded as very happy, 
after playing Mrs. Frail in ‘ Love for Love* After her retirement she quitted the house 
and Muslin in the ‘ Way to keep him,’ was, in Great Queen Street where she had long 
8 May 1777, Mrs. Candour in the immortal resided, two doors from the Freemasons’ 
first performance of the * School for Scandal.’ Tavern, and went to Newman Street. She 
She had by this time grown stout, and was then removed to 25, and afterwards to 17, St. 
accordingly the subject of some banter. Her Michael’s Place, Brompton, and died there 
success was, however, unquestioned, and for SO July 1818. 

some years subsequently the name of Mrs. Miss Pope’s forte was in soubrettes, prin- 
CandouT clung to her. She lived, it may here cijally of the pert order, her greatest parts 
be recorded, to play the part for her benefit, being Oorinna,^ Dolly Scrap, Polly Hoiiey- 
22 May 1805, when she was the only one combe, Olivia in the ‘ Plain Dealer,’ Phillis, 
of the original cast still left on the stage. Patch, Mrs. Doggerell, Foible, Flippanta, 
Manyimportant parts were now assigned her: Lappet; Kitty in ‘High Life belo-w Stairs,’ 
Ruth in the ‘Committee,’ Lady Fanciful .in Mrs. Frail, Muslin, IMrs. Candour, Tilburina, 
the ‘ Provoked Wife,’ and Lady Lurewell in Audrey, Lady Dove, and Mrs. Heidelberg, 
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Many parU Hhaplaytal at sixty 

tlu*H|)n^r]itlint‘ssorsixt<‘(»n. Olmrchill praised 
her warmly in tins * Kosciiul 

With all t.ho nmrry vifrour of sixtron, 

Amoog t ho marry t roop conspicuous s('on, 

8c« lively Popo advance in jijjf and trip^ 
Coriimu, (Jhorry, Ilom^ycomb, and Mrup. 

!N(^t without art, and yet to nature trim, 

She charms t he town with liiuuoiir over new, 
OheerM by In-r priHenco, we the lossd(*plore 
'I'ho tutal time when (Hive shall bo no more, 

Charles Lamb describes In^r tis ^ a gentle- 
woman ever, with (Jliurclnll’s eomplimmit 
still burnishing upon In^r gay hon<\v<‘emb 
lips,’ and also as * the piTlVe.t gmitUnvonuui 
us (liKtinguished from the tiiH^ lady of co- 
medy/ Ila/ditt calls her * thi^ very pietaire 
a dnentia, a maidmi lady, or antitjuated 
dowageiVand Leigh Hunt* an actress of the 
Inghest order for dry humour/ Oiil ton de- 
clared her wit h<»ut a rival in duennas, and 
the author of the ‘Gretni Room,’ in 1790, 
declares that the question for criticism is 
3iot wheri^ alio is delitnent, Imt where she 
most excels; and wliile hesitiUhig as to her 
general oi^iiulity with Mrs. Olive, and dis- 
puting her value in farcis tlui same writer 
attributes her excel lem!0 to natural genius, 
and holds her up as an exum{d« ‘howiulL 
nitely a comtHlian (uiu please without the 
least tincture of grimneo or butlbonery, or 
the sliglutest op]»ositiou to nature/ Uor fea- 
tures were naturally, he says, neither good 
nor Ilexible, 

A, careful and wmrthy woman, Miss l^ope 
lived and died respected, and the stage pre- 
sents few tdiaracters so attractive. Besides 
lioeping her father, whom she induced to 
r(d.ire from his occupation, she put by money 
enoiigli to ermblo nor to retire m soon as 
she perceived a failure of memory. Bho con- 
ceived a romantic atlachment to Charles 
Holland (1798-1819 i^) [q. v/| the comedian, 
with whom she had a misunderstanding, Blm 
was also engaged to John Pearce (17Si7- 
1797), a stockbroker, hut broke oil’ the eu« 
gugemmit when Leurcii made her retirement 
from the stage a condition of marriage. 
She always entertained a kindly feeling for 
Pearce, who died unmarried in 1797 (Sin 
’ll, E. Pbauoe, Family pp. 22, 99). 

She made at her iirst appearance, and retained 
to the end, the friendsiup of * Kitty ^ Olive, to 
whom she erected a monument in. Twickmx- 
ham churchyard* With the single excep* 
tion of * Gentleman ^ Smith, riie was the last 
survivor of GarrieVa company. The stage 
presents few characters so attractive as this 
’estimable woman and excellent actress. 

Iter picture, by Koborts, ns Mrs, Ford in 
the /Merry Wives of Windsor/ is in the 


Mathews collection in the Garrick Club' 
which includes ii.Me<r,ond picture hy the same 
artist. A half-length engraving, by llobert 
Laurie |{|. y. ], is mentioned in HmitlPs * Outa- 
logno,’ IMiss Po])o t^xtract,ed out of Mrs* 
Sheridat/.H * l>isj‘Overy ^ a farce called * The 
Young Couple,’ in which, for her benolit, 
she apptMired on 21 April 1797, presumably 
as Ijady Flutter, ft was not printed. 

jOenesPH Account of tho English Stage; 
Biograpliia Dramatiea; Manager’s Notebook; 
Dihdims History of tlio Stage; Oarrick Cor- 
reH]|SJiuleiu’e ; Meinnirsof .FamesSmitli by Horace 
Smith; Clarke Russel fs Representative Actors ; 
■Wheatley and Oiimiingham’s Loudon Past and 
PreHcnt.,| J. K. 


POPE, Mas, MARIA ANN(177WB08), 
actress, and second wife of the actor, Alex- 
ander Po]»e ( 17<i9 1895) [q.v.],born in 1775 
in Waterford, was the daughter of *a mer- 
chant’ named Gampion, a mmnber of an old 
Cork family. After her fat.her’s death she 
was ediimited by a relative, and, having a 
strong disposlt ion for the stage, was engaged 
hy Hitcheock for Daley, manager of the 
( jrow Ht rent Theat re, I luhlhu I lore as Moui- 
mia in the * Orphan,’ having only, it is said, 
semi two lhent,ri<tal nqiresenlatious in her 
life, she inudt^ in 1792 a Hirst appearance 
on any stage.’ Ho timid was she that she 
had t.o be thrust on thi^ boards, and im- 
mediately^ fainteil Recovering herself, she 
played with siuun^sH, and was rapidly pro- 
moted to be the heroine of the Irish stage. 
Fredericlc bklward Joims v, 1 then migaged 
her for h is pri vate. theatre in Fishamble Street. 
Ju York sn(‘ played under tho name of Mrs. 
Spenser, and ske afterwards started on a 
jtiurney for America, whi<*.h she abandoned, 
returning once more to Dublin. I lore at the 
Theatre Royal she met William Thomas 
Lewis [o, V. ], who, pleased with her abilities, 
procured her an imgugement at Govent Gar- 
den, where, n« Mrs, Hpenser from Dublin, she 
made her llrst appearance 19 Oct, 1797, play- 
ing Monimia in the * ( hqihan/ On 2 N o v. she 
played Juliet to the Rouu'.o of Henry Erskine 
Johnston fq, v. j and the Mercutio of Lewis, 
on thelHt n Indiana in the ‘GonBciousXjovers,’ 
on tho 2()th Cordelia to the Lear of Charles 
Murray [q.v.] On 29 Jan, 179H, in ^Secrets 
worth "knowing/ she was announced as Mrs* 
Pope, late Mrs, Spenser. Her marriage to 
Pope, to whom she brought an income of 200/. 
a year, took place two days earlier at St. 
George’s, Hanover vHquare. On 19 Feb. she 
was the original Maria in *He’B much to 
blame,’ attrilmted to Holcroft, and also to 
John Fenwick. Jane Shore, Lady Amaranth 
in * Wild Oats,* Ithirico in * Inkle and Yaricq,* 
Lady EJoanor Irwin in * Every one has hia 
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•F ault/ Indamora in tlie ‘ Widow of Malabar/ 
Arabella in ^ Such Things are/ and Julia in 
the ‘ Rivals/ were played during the season, in 
which she had original parts in ‘ Curiosity’ 
by ‘ the late king of Sweden ’ (GustavusIII), 
and Cumberland’s ‘Eccentric Lover,’ and 
was the first Princess of Mantua in ^Dis- 
interested Love,’ taken by Hull from Mas- 
singer. On 15 Oct. 1798 she was Desdemona, 
and 12 Jan. 1799 the original Julia in Hol- 
man's ‘ V otary of W ealth.’ On 10 March she 
was the first Lady Julia in T. Dibdin’s ‘Five 
Thousand a Year/ and, 8 April, Emma in 
‘ Bi rthday,’ by the same author. She probably 
played Elizabeth in the ‘ Count of Burgundy,’ 
from Kotzebue, and was Mrs. DerviUa in. 

‘ What is she ? ’ by a lady. For her benefit 
ahe played the Queen in ‘ King Henry VIII.’ 
Next season saw her in Cordelia, 29 Oct. 1799. 
Two days later she was Juliana in Reynolds’s 
‘ Management.’ On 16 Jan. 1800 she was 
the first Joanna of Montfaucou in ‘Joanna, a 
J lomance of the Fourteenth Century,’ adapted 
by Cumberland from Kotzebue. One or two 
unimportant characters followed, and on 
13 May 1800 she was Imogen and Amanthis 
in the ‘ Child of N at ure.’ In 180 1 she accom- 
panied her husband to Drury Lane, where, as 
J uliet, she made her first appearance on 1 Feb. 
On 2 March she was Lady Caroline Malcolm in 
the first production of Cumberland’s ‘ Serious 
Resolution.’ She also played Mrs. Lovemore 
in the ‘ Way to keep him.’ On 14 Oct. 1802 
she played Mrs. Beverley, on 9 Dec. Belvi- 
dera in ‘Venice Preserved,’ on 29 Jan. 1803 
she was the first Caroline in Holcroft’s ‘ Hear 
both Sides/ and on 4 May she was Mrs, Haller 
in the ‘ Stranger.’ On 10 June,playingDe8de- 
mona, she was taken ill in the third act, and 
her place was taken by Mrs. Ansell, the 
Emilia. She was thought to be recovering, 
but on the 18th she had a fit of apoplexy, 
and expired in Half Moon Street, Piccadilly. 
She was buried on the 25th, in the same grave 
with her husband’s first wife, Elizabeth Pope 
[q. V.], inW estminster Abbey. She was slender 
m figure and finely proportioned, had a sweet 
face and expression, a retentive memory, and 
a clear voice. She was credited in private 
^ith a good heart and engaging manners. 
She was an acceptable actress, but inferior 
in all respects to the first Mrs. Pope. The 
chief characteristics of her acting were ten- 
derness and pathos. A portrait by Sir 
Martin Archer Shee is in the Garrick Club. 
A three-quarter-length portrait by Shee, en- 
graved by William Ward, was dated 1 April 
1804. 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage ; Man- 
ager’s Notebook; Monthly Mirror, voL xvi.; 
Giililand’s Dramatic Mirror; Thespian Diet.; 


Smith’s Cat. ; Chester’s Westminster Abbey 
Registers, p. 469 ; Marri^e Registers of St, 
George’s, Hanover Square, ii. 76.] J. K. 

POPE, Sm THOMAS (1507 P-1559), 
founder of Trinity College, Oxford, was elder 
son of William Pope, a small landowner at 
Deddington, near Banbury, by his second wife, 
Margaret(«2. 1557), daughterof Edmund Yate 
of Standlake. The Pope family, originally 
of Kent, had been settled in North Oxford- 
shire from about 1400 (E. Mieshall, North 
Oxf, Arch. Soc. 1878, pp. 14-17). Thomas 
was about sixteen at the time of his father’s 
death on 16 March 1523 (see Will and 
Inquis. post mortem 16 Sept. 1523, in Wae- 
TON, App. i. and ii.*) His mother afterwards 
married John Bustard of Adderbury (d. 1534). 

Thomas was educated at Banbury school 
and at Eton College (see Statutes of Trin. 
Coll. c. vii.), was subsequently articled to Mr. 
Croke(? Richard, comptroller of the hanaper), 
and by 1632 was one of the lower ofiicials in 
the court of chancery. He seems to have 
risen by favour of Lord-chancellor Thomas 
Audley [q. v.], in whose house he was domi- 
ciled in 1535, and is described as his ‘servant’ 
in a letter of 28 March 1536 (Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, x. 223). He and Sir 
Edward North were Audley ’s executors and 
residuary legatees. Pope was also on terms 
of intimacy with Sir Thomas More, to whom, 
on 5 July 1535, he brought the news that he 
was to he beheaded on the following day (see 
Waeton, pp. 33-4). 

On 6 Oct. 1632 Pope received a grant of 
the office of clerk of briefs in the Star-cham- 
ber, and on 15 Oct. 1532 he was granted the 
reversion of the valuable clerkship of the 
crown in chancery (Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, v. 642, xiii. ii. 115). He be- 
came warden of the mint, &c., in the Tower 
of London on 13 Nov. 1534, and held the 
post till 9 Nov. 1536 (ib. vii. 668, xi. 664). 
At the same time, he came to know and to 
correspond with Cromwell, who in 1636 pro- 
cured him a nomination to he burgess of 
Buckingham (ib, x. 384, xin, i. 545-6, 550, 
572, ii. 10, 38). Extensive landed property 
was reconfirmed to him by act of parliament 
on 4 Feb. 1636 (ib. x. 87). On 26 June 1535 
he obtained a grant of arms (Waeton, App. 
ii.), and he was knighted on 18 Oct. 1537. 

Meanwhile, on 24 April 1636, on the 
establishment of the court, of au^entationa 
of the king’s revenue to. deal with the pro- 
perty of the smaller religious houses then sup- 
pressed, Pope was created second officer and 
treasurer of the court, with a salary of 120^. 
( Cal. State Papers, iin, ii. 372) and large fees. 
About 1541 Pope was superseded by Sir Ed- 
ward .(afterwards Lord) North. In January 
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1547, on the nioouHtltut ion of tlu^ court, lie 
the fourth olh(u*r, and master of the 
woods of the court this sido the IVeiit. lie 
probaldy retained this ollhuj till the court 
was iiicorporaled in the excluKiuer in 15511 
( Wawton, ])]). 15-d 0). He hn<l Inum a privy 
coiuu’illor before 21 Mandi 1544, and Avaa 
frequently employed by the ]»rivy council on 
important busmess {Actii <]f IK O'# vii, 281, 
Tiii. 528, ix. 111,112). 

Pope was not a ref^ular conimissionor for 
the suppn^ssion of tlu^ mouasteri(‘s, but ho 
received the surrender of Ht. Albans from 
ivichard Blev(Miaclie on 5 Dec, 1555), and ha<l 
t‘-\ceptional faeilitii'S for obtaining grants of 
the ahlxy huuls dis()osed of by his ollic(u Of 
the thirty manors, menui or h‘ss, which ho 
eventually possesHod by grunt or ])urehaH 0 , 
almost all hadinam monastic projuMUy. There 
w(woouvey(*dto Pope., on 1 1 K(4). 1557, fora 
valuabhi considerat ion,th(' sitt^ and demesnos 
ofWro.xton Priory, the manor or gratige of 
Holcombe (Dorcht'stcr I’riory), and other 
ubl)oy lands in Oxfordslunu llni manors of 
Ibnnnondsey (4 March 1515) anti Deptford 
(50 May 1554); 1\m btmse and manor of 
Tittenhangcr {25 July 1547), ftirmerly the 
country sent of tht^ abbots (»f Bt. Albans; 
and a town boast', formerly the uunmtry of 
Dlerkenwtdl, ultimately ftdl, with inuchoiher 
properly, into his hands, I le thus h(‘came one 
of the ricliest commoniu's of tlu» tinns 

llmler Kdwavd VI Ids want of sympathy 
with the Ih'formatioti largely withdrew him 
from public life ( hut ef.W uioTii ksm-jy, Okrtnu 
ii. 7,27), On the. accession of Mary he was 
sworn of th<^ privy council on 4 Aug. 1555. 
He was sheriliof f'lsst'.v and Ilijrtford.shircMU 
1552 aTid 1557, and was nssociattal with 
Ilonner, Tlilrlhy, and North in a commission 
for the su])pr«\s.sion of heresy on 8 Fob. 1557 
(Ui/UMKr, kef. XI. ii, records, No. 52). Pope 
may perhaps at the hi'ginning of the reigm 
have been attachtul to the Princess Mli/.a* 
betlfs hotiHehold(WA UTON, p, HO), On 8 July 
1550 he WHS ruhaded to reside m guardian in 
her house (cf, Puhnijt, 1. c, No. 55), hut that 
he long had charge of iOli^cahetli is improbable. 
He clearly poHH('.Ksed the confidence of hotli 
the sisters, and was S(int by Mary on 2(J April 
1558 to broatdi to Jillissabeth an oiler of mar- 
riage from Kric of Bwaclen {Cotton ATS, VD 
telliusC. xvi, t 554, in Buunkt, he, No. 57; 
Wabtok, pp. 99-105), Tho commonly ac- 
cepted accounts of tho h'^stivities given in 
honour of Elizabt^Ji, mainly * at the <diardg(»H 
of Sir Thomas Pope/ durinjsf 1557 and 1558, 
r^at on no trustworthy evidence, Warton 
aaya that he derived them from co])ies made 
for him by Francis Wise of Htryne’s alleged 


lliary’intheflottonian Library. Anexanunor 
tion of Machym’s mauus(u*ipt, "after all allow- 
an<*.c is madti for the injury it sustained in the 
fire of 1751, proves Mmt. thi'se passages were 
not derivinl Irom the sourci^ alleged, and it is 
probable tliat they were fabricated by Warton 
iiimself {cf. Wahton, pref. pp. x xiii, and pp. 

WnisMNJflli, In <l\Elimbeth 

d'Am/letmr, 1H7H, Knghtransh l87l),vol.U. 



Petre, Audley, and tu hers, Popinvas prompted 
to devote some part of Ids vast wealth to a 
semi-n'ligions purpose. On 20 Fob, 1554-5 
he purchasiul from 1 )i\ ( leorg<^ ( )wim {d. 1 558) 
[q. v,)and William Martyn, thegrantiH's, tho 
site and bnUtlings at Oxford of Durham Col- 
lege, the Oxford houst^ of the abliey of 
Durliam. A royal charter, dated 8 Mamh, 
empowered him to eslablish and endow a 
college * of the ,I loly and Uinlivided Trinity * 
within the university, to consist of a pro- 
sident, twi'lve ft'llows, and eight scholars, 
and a Mesus scohd muse, bit llooknorton,for 
which four additional Hcliolnrshipswore sub- 
sequent I v suhstll utnd. < )n 28 March he exe- 
cuted a (ieed of ('iM'otion, conveying the site to 
Thomas Slythurst ami oiglit fellows and four 
scholars, who took formal possession the same 
day (Wautok, Anp. ix.-xii.) The original 
members of the foundation wt'm nearly all 
drawn from other colleges, chielly K.xeter and 
(iueejfs. 

During 1 555 -(t he was engaged iti perfoct- 
inijthe details <if his wdieme, nqjainng tho 
buildings, and suimlying necessaries for the 
chapel, fiull, and liorary (fA App. xvi.-xviii.) 
The members wi're ad’mlt ted on the evo of 
Trinity Himday, 50 May 1555, by .Robert 
Morweut(q. v.], presidiult of (lorpus. 'fho 
estates seli'i’ted for the mnlownumt. were 
Immltul over as from Lady-tlay 1550, and 
comprised lands at Wro.xt<m and Holcombe, 
with about the same amount in tithe, mostly 
in ICssex, part of which )m specially pur- 
i chased from Lord ilieh and Sir hidward 
'Waldegrave, The statutes, dated I May 
1550, which rcsemhic other codes of tlio 
1 period, were drawn uj) by Popis and Sly- 
i thurst wdth the assistance of Arthur Yel- 
dard. Blight alterations were made by an 
^additammitunPof 10 Bept. 1557, The rec- 
tory of Clarsingtou, granteil by tlie crown 
on 22 June 1557, was added to the en- 



ton’s quotations from a letter alleging inte- 

^ I rest on tho part of IClij?ahtith (p. 92} and 

transcripts of thothmumpublishou’Machyu’a | (p, 855} are probably lUbrieuUons* 
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If Pope, as Warton alleges (p. 13:2), 
founded an obit for himself at Great AV alt- 
ham on 24 Dec. 1558, it is probable that he 
"w^as about that time attacked by the epi- 
demic which proved fatal that winter to so 
many of the upper classes. He died at 
Clerkenwell on. 29 Jan. 1659; and, after 
lying in state at the parish church for a 
week, was buried on 0 Feb. 1559 with great 
pomp (Machyn, p. 188), according to his 
express directions, in St. Stephen s, VVal- 
brook, where Stow (London, p. 24o) saw the 
monument erected to him and his second wite. 
Their remains were removed before 1567 to 
a vault in the old chapel of Trinity College, 
over which his widow (^his third wife) placed 
a handsome monument, with alabaster effigies 
of Pope and herself. It is now partly con- 
cealed by a wainscot case, put over it when 
the present chapel was built, but is clearly 
engraved by Skelton (JPiGtcts Od'omonsis and 
O.vonia A-ntiqua liestciurata, vol. ii. ; cf. 
"Wood’s Life, ed. Clark, iii. 364). 

Pope was thrice married, but left no issue. 
From his first wife, Elizabeth Gunston, he 
was divorced, on 11 July 1536, by^ Dr, 
Iti chard Gwent, dean of arches (MSS. F, 
Wise in Coll, Trin, Misc.voX. i.) On 17 July 
1.536 he married Margaret (Townsend), widow 
of Sir Ralph Dodmer, knt., mercer, and lord 
mayor of Dondon 1529. She died on 10 Jan. 
1538, leaving a daughter Alice {h. 1537), 
who died young. His third wife, Elizabeth, 
was daughter of "VV alter Dlount of Osbaston, 
Leicestershire, by Mary, daughter of John 
Sutton. She married, first, Anthony Basford 
(or Beresford) of Bentley, Derbyshire, who, 
dying on 1 March 1538, left her with a young 
son, John. On 1 Jan. 1540-1 (according to 
Wise; but possibly later) she married Pope, 
with whom she is afterwards associated in 
various grants, settlements, &c., as also in 
the rights and duties of foundress of Trinity 
College. She carried out the founder’s injunc- 
tions to complete the house at Garsin^ton. 
After Pope’s death she married Sir Hugh 
Paulet [q.v.l She was suspected of recusancy 
( Cal, IState Papers, Dom. Add. 16G6-79p.651, 

1 58 1-90 p. 287 ), and established an almshouse 
at her native town of Burton. She died at 
Tittenhanger on 27 Oct. 1593, and was buried 
at Oxford on 2 Nov., both the university and 
the college celebrating her funeral with some 
pomp (Wartok, pp. 202-4, and App. xxx.) 
A good portrait on panel, which was in the 
college before 1613, is now in the hall. At 
Tittenhanger there is one of a later date, re- 
presenting her in a widow’s cap. 

By his will, dated 6 Feb. 1557, with a 
long codicil of 12 Dee. 1558, Pope bequeathed 
numerous legacies to churches, charities, 


prisons, and hospitals ; his wife, her brother, 
William Blount, and (Sir) Nicholas Bacon, 
to whom, as his ‘most derely beloved frend,’ 
he leaves his dragon whistle, were executors. 
The will was proved on 6 May 1559. By the 
settlement ot 1 April 1555 nearly the whole 
of his Oxfordshire estates passed to the family 
of John Pope of Wroxton, and some of these 
remain with the latter’s representatives, Vis- 
count Dillon and Lord North [see Pope, 
Thomas, second Eabl of Dowre]. The Tit- 
tenhanger, Clerkenwell, and Derbyshire pro- 
perties seem to have been settled on his 
third wife with remainder to her son, who 
died young, and were thus inherited by Sir 
T. Pope Blount (son of Pope’s niece, Alice 
Love), whose representative, the Earl of 
Caledon, still owns Tittenhanger. 

Portraits of Pope, differing slightly in de- 
tails, are at Wroxton and Tittenhanger; 
both are plausibly attributed to Holbein. 
Two early copies of the latter are now in the 
president’s lodgings at Trinity; they were 
acquired before 1596 and 1634 respectively. 
Later copies are in the hall, common room, 
and Bodleian Gallery. The Wroxton por- 
ti ait was engraved in line by J . Skelton in 
1821. Of the Tittenhanger portrait there 
is a small scarce mezzotint by W . Robins, 
and another, by J. Faber, from the copy at 
Oxford. Both in the portraits and on the 
tomb Pope is represented as a middle-aged 
man, with sensible and not unpleasing, but 
rather characterless, features. I or his motto 
he used the phrase ‘ Quod taciturn veiis, 
nemini dixeris.’ 

[Authorities cited above, especially the Calen- 
dars of State Papers and other records from 
■which it is possible to correct the minor in- 
accuracies of dates, &c., in Warton s Life of Sir 
Thomas Pope (1st edit. 1772j 2nd, 1/801, ■which 
is expanded from an article in the Biogr. Brit, 
1760. It is a most laborious work, and contains 
a vast amount of information on a great variety 
of cognate subjects derived from papers then 
■nnprmted. It is, however, full of serious, and in 
some cases intentional, inaccuracies. The re- 
markable series of fabricated extracts from 
Machyn is mentioned alwve ('see Engl Hist. Rev. 
Apiill896). No fact which Warton states on his 
own a'QthoTity or on that of ‘ MSS. F. Wise, or 
< the late Sir Harry Pope Blount,’ can be accepted 
■where not verifiable. Modem memoirs (bkelton, 
Clutterbuck, Chalmers, &c.) are derived entirely 
and uncritically from Warton. Mr. F . G. Kenyon, 
of the British Museum, has kindly examined the 
manuscripts of Machyn for the purposes of 
article. All registers and original papers in the 
college archives, where fourteen of Pope s letters 
and others of his papers are still extant, have been 
carefully examined ; H. E. D. Blakiston s Trinity 
College, Oxford, cii.] M. E. D. B. 
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POPE, Siu THOMAS, muma KAiiroi.’ 

])()\VNIJ( l(>*i2 l(i()())^baptiMtHl at. 

WitiK^.y^ 1() Dae. HilJil, wart the el<l(*H(. ef the 
thna* houH of Sir Willinm Dope, ktit. (loiMI- 
1()24), by Eii/4ih(U.h, nolo neireas of Sir 
Thomaa WatHon, lent., of IIalnt(mth Kent. 
Ilia mother married, after hiH father’a ch‘ath, 
Sir Thomas Dem^ystone of Cornwall, Ox- 
fordshire. Uis grandfather, Sir William 
l^opo (15711 ld;$ I ) of Wroxton Abbey, near 
3kubury, was made knight of the Hath in 
l<j05, and a baronet in Jdll; on Id Oct. 
1(i2S ho was created Baron Ihdturbet and 
Karl of Downe in the kiny<lom of frebunl, 
^nd died on 2.ruly IddL Thoman, hin grand- 
son, thenmpon succeeded to his title, ami to 
the largih ontaies in north-wi'.st Oxfordshire 
which iuid been settled on the family in 1555 
by liin great-gran dninde, Sir ThoimiH Dope 
[q, V. J, founder of Trinity ( kdlege, Wroxt on, 
however, remained in the occupation of liis 
father’s younger brother, Sir Thotua.s Jkipe 
(see below). The young earl was brouglit 
up in a good^flchool of morality,* at the Inmse 
ot his guardian, John Dutton of Sherborne 
(BEi'iSfinv, iSbw/’iff Cunj/irty l(J5d, ded.) On 
2d Nov. IdilB he married his guardian’s 
daughter Lucy, and on 21 June 1539 matri- 
culated us a nobleman at Christ (3mrch, 
Oxford; but he <jl!ended against acailemic 
diadpline, and before 13 March UMO-l he 
left the university (Laud, CtanmlkrMp^ 
pp. 190 sqa.) 

When the civil war broke out, Downe 
rniBed a troo]) of horse, and was in ( Ixford 
•with the king in KtltL Charles I slept at 
his wife’s house at Cubherley, Oloucester- 
shire, on 6 Sept 1043 and 12 July 11144 
(*lter Oarolinum/ in OuTCir, (hlL (htr. ii. 
431, 433). In 1015 Com. 

Comp. ii. 034- 5), his estate being valued at 
2,2024 per annum, he was flruul 5,0004 hy 
the committee for compounding, lie took 
the oath and covenant bi^fore 24 Oct. 1045, 
but had great dinioulty in raising money for j 
bis fine, and in 1048 his other debts amounted 
to 1 1 ,0004 The seq nestration was dually dis- 
charged on 18 Apnl 1351, after he had sold, 
under powers obtain('.d by a private act in 
1650, all hia latids, except the manors of 
Oogges and Wilcote, Cubberley, which lus 
held in right of hia wife, and Knstone, with 
the adjacent townships (DitMop Papers), 
The earl, who was steadied by his misfortunes, 
soon left Engktid, and travelled in Franco 
and Italy. He died at Oxford, at tho * calfec- 
bouse ’ of Arthur Tilliard, a * great royalist’ 
and apothecary in St. Mpy’a parish, 28 Dec. 

1 660. His body was buried among his ances- 
tors at Wroxton 11 Jan. 1661, audthcn'cis a 
floor-slab, with a long inscription to his me- 


'■""“•'■M'* liiwt <li(.(l (i Aiirii 
(( 11(1 AviiH hiirind at, dtiblitirlav tliia. 
UNI), Uhirn'r^tenhirc, i. .(()■). .Inat 
1 Own.. H (Ij.iith IiiH only ahtl.l, Elizubt.th (bom 
at (-ot'ftj'M lo April Ittlo), lUarricdSirPranaij 
Uonry la'.", r.mci.li lmro«..t, ..f JUtdiloy, ()x- 
tiinlHliini |hi.(. (iii(l(.r Kkk, (Ikouok H'mnb'v 
third Eaki, w 1,1(1, n,. 11 , u,|. llorsacond 

hiiNbaiid Wild Uol.i.ri. I!iirt.ii>, oarl of Linda.y . 
and tho EiiHtiini. pronorty atill mniains wit^ 
h«r roproNoutiil ivo, ViMoonut Dillon. 

Thn pooriiKo piWHfil to hia undo, Sir 
1 uoMAH l><ii>).i of Wro.A:ton, third Eaiu, or 
Downh (inihs 1()(!H), who wim kniglitod at 
Nytuxlstock in l()25, and suilered severely 
from both didi-H in tho oivil war. Ilowas 
iniliriHonod hy tho king at. ().yford for fii.y 

mill « 1 .a... * * 


Pom. for Po.npoiunli.iK.'u: Idii 

<;t. Bijumluy, 618). IL^ married, in 

1636, Heata,<laughtcr of Sir Henry Poole, of 
Haperton, ( lloucewtershire, and died 11 Jan. 
DJt}8. IDh port rait. was painted by W. Dob- 
son. His only surviving son, Thomas, died 
JH May HI68, when tihe tith's btu^ame extinct, 
ilie HiUTt^ssion to the Wroxton lease and 


estates was contested bet-wt^en the three 
daughters of the third earl and their cousin, 
Lady Hli?5abeth l-ee, who claimed as heir 
general on failure of heirs male, < furiously 
protesting’ that she >vould have at least haA 
A compromise was et!e(*ted by the lawyi^rs, 
mm of whom, Francis North, afterwards lord 
Huilford [q. v.J, HubHe<|uently, in 1671, mar- 
ried Frnnct^s I’ope, one of tho coheiresses, 
bought out tho otlMTH in 16H0 I, and settled 
at Wrtixton, wdien^ his descendants, the Karls 
of Huilforil an<i ,Lor<ls North, have since re- 
mained (Nouth, life i>f the h'orths^ i. 163- 4). 

There is a ihie head of the second earl at 
the age of about twent.y-one, at trihutiul to 
Isaac Oliver, in the poHsession of l^rd North 
at Wroxton, together with portraits of his 
father, mother, grandparents, and other mem- 
bers of the J’ope family. J/»rd Dillon has 
another good head, attributed to Janssen, 
of a much later date, and a companion por- 
trait of hirt wife. A third portrait which 
bears hiw name probably represents his father. 


[Authorities cited; Wnrton’s Life of 8ir T. 
IVpe, App. xxvi (ioaecurato in its account ot the 
family); Baker’s Northamptooshiro; CL K. O.’a 
Peerage; Jordan’s Knstoae ; Beosley’s Banbury; 
Croke’s Croko b’amily; nersoiml inspection of 
papers and portraits at Wroxtoiu Ditchloy, and 
Claydon ] H. K. I). B. 


FOFE, WALTKll (tl. 1714) , astronomer, 
was a native of Fawsley in Northampton- 
ahiro^ ilis mother waa a daughter of tho 
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puritan divine, John Dod [q. v.], and John 
Wilkins (afterwards bishop of Chester) was 
his half-brother. He entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1645, was appointed scholar 
of Wadham College, Oxford, by the parlia- 
mentary visitors in 1648, and graduated 
thence J3.A. on 6 July 1649, M.A. on 10 July 
1651. Admitted to a fellowship on 9 July 
1651, he held various offices in his college, 
was nominated a visitor on 16 Oct. 1654, and, 
as junior proctor of the university, success- 
fully resisted, in 1658, an attempt to abolish 
the wearing of caps and hoods. Later in the 
same year he went abroad, and wrote to 
Kobert Boyle from Paris on 10 Sept. 1669, 
that he spent his time reading Corneille’s 
plays and romances, ‘ which we hire like 
horses’ (Boyle, Works^ v. 631,1744). He 
succeeded Sir Christopher Wren [q. v.] as 
professor of astronomy in Gresham College 
in 1660, was elected dean of Wadham Col- 
lege for 1660-1, and had a degree of M.D. 
conferred upon him at Oxford on 12 Sept. 
1661. He obtained license to travel in 1664, 
and spent two years in Italy, Barrow and 
Hooke taking his lectures. Four letters 
written by him to Wilkins during this tour 
are in the archives of the Royal Society. 
Pope had a reputation for wit as >vell as for 
learning; he acquii*ed French and Italian 
abroad, and taught them to Wilkins, and was 
besides conversant with Spanish. An original 
member of the Royal Society, he sat on the 
council in 1667 and 1669. Dr. Wilkins made 
him registrar of the diocese on his elevation 
to the see of Chester in 1668, and he held 
the post till his death. 

. At Salisbury in 1686 he suffered severely 
from an inflammation of the eyes, but was 
eventually cured bjr Dr. Daubeiiey Turber- 
ville [q. V. J, whose epitaph he gratefully wrote. 
It was probably this infirmity which induced 
him on 21 Sept. 1687 to resign his professor- 
ship and withdraw to Epsom. On 16 Nov. 
1693 he lost all his books through a fire in 
Lombard Street. He was also annoyed by a 
protracted lawsuit. His later years were 
passed at Bunhill Fields, London, where he 
died, at a very advanced age, on 25 June 1714 ; 
he was buried in St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. 
Wood, who was very bitter against him, ac- 
cused him of having led ‘ a heathenish and 
epicurean life ; ’ but Ward regarded his close 
intimacy with Dr. Seth Ward [q. v.] as alone 
sufficient to refute the charge. Pope lived 
much in Ward’s house, had from him a pen- 
sion of 100^. a year, and in a ‘ life ’ of the 
bishop published by him in 1697 says that 
he * made it his business to delight him and 
divert his melancholy ’ (p. 96). The little book 
'was criticised by Thomas Wood, in an ap- 


pended ‘ Letter to the Author,’ for its ‘ comical 
and bantering style, full of dry scraps of 
Latin, puns, proverbs, senseless digressions.’ 

Pope’s other compositions were designated 
by Anthony a W'ood as ‘frivolous things, 
rather fit to be buried in oblivion with the 
author than to be remembered.’ Their titles are 
as follows : 1. ‘ Memoirs of M. Du VaU,’ Lon- 
don, 167 0 ; reprinted in ‘ Harleian Miscellany,’ 
iii. 308, 1809. 2. ‘ To the Memory of the moat 
Renowned Du Yall, a Pindaric Ode,’ 1671. 
The person ironically celebrated was Claude 
Duval [q.v.] 3. ‘ Select Novels from Cer- 

vantes and Petrarch,’ 1694. 4. ‘The Old 
Man’s Wish,’ 1697 ; 3rd ed. 1710 ; latinised 
by Vincent Bourne in 1728. This is the 
‘ wishing song ’ sung by Benjamin Franklin 
(as he told George Whately) ‘ a thousand 
times when I was young, and now find at 
fourscore that the three contraries have be- 
fallen me.’ 5. ‘ Moral and Political Fables,’ 
1698; dedicated to Chief-justice Holt. The 
first volume of the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions ’ includes (at p. 21) Pope’s account of 
the mines of Mercu^ in Friuli, and his joint 
observations with Hooke and others (p. 295) 
of the partial solar eclipse of 22 June 1600, 
when Boyle’s sixty-foot telescope showed 
traces of the corona in the visibility of the 
part of the moon off the sun, 

[Ward’s Lives of the Gresham Professors, i* 
111; Wood’s Athenae Oxon. iv. 72 1, Fasti, ii, 
122 (Bliss); Gardiner’s Registers of Wadhairt 
College, p. 177 ; Burrows’s Register of Visitors 
to the University of Oxford, p. 562; Foi-ter’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714; Allibone’s Cr.t. Diet, 
of English Literature ; Sherbnrn’a Sphere of 
Manilius, p. 113; Watt’s BibL Brit.] 

A. M. C. 

POPE-HENNESSY, Sib JOHN (1834- 
1891), colonial governor, the son of John 
Hennessy of Bally hennessy, co. Kerry, and of 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Casey of Cork, 
was bom in Cork in 1834 and educated at 
Queen’s College, whence he went to the Inner 
Temple. He entered parliament in 1859, two 
years prior to his call to the bar, as member 
for King’s County, In his election address he 
expressed confidence in Mr. Disraeli’s foreign 
policy, but maintained an independent atti- 
tude on Irish questions. He was the first 
Roman catholic conservative who sat in par- 
liament. 

In parliament Pope-Hennessy proved zeal- 
ous and hard-working, and made some repu- 
tation. In regard to Ireland he obtained 
the amendment of the poor law (1861-2), 
urged the amendment ol the land laws and 
the reclamation of bo^ as a means of staying 
the emigration of the Irish population (1862), 
' and opposedthe government system of educa- 
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firm oil tho^^rouiul tluii it wn.M *anti«uatioiml.’ 
TlioHoW.t commit.too which roconniK^nilod tho 
^yntom of open competition for lulminHlon to 
tliopuhlic tt<»rvice, wim largely lUio to hm <»xo,r« ! 
1 10118 ; for promoting t.h<i paHMUgo through 
parliament of the IVlson MiniMtor8Act( iHhit), 
lie Wtt8 publicly thaukiul by the Homan ca-^ 
tliolicMof Knglaiul; and for amcmlmmitH in 
the iMitica Regulation Acts by tho minora of 
(Jroat i hit aim 

On 21 Nov. 1807 ropc-llonnoHay waw ap- 
pointed govf‘rnor of Lalman. The post waa 
of Humll value, and liin atlminiHtralion wan 
hardly Hum‘88ful. On 2 Oct. 1871 ho re- 
turned to England. From 27 Fob. 1872 to 
i Fob. 1 87d ho acted aa governor of the ( hihl 
Cloimt, In which capat'ity ho took over from 
the Dutch the sovendgnty of Fort Elmina, 
iticeiving from tiu' Diitcli governor^ in tlio 
pivaonco of the native <*UiofH, the auchmt gold 
and ivory baton of De Rnyter (Ty/owm/ f-J/AVe 
Lint^ 1 881), 1 le made an imprcHHion on t he 

native racew^who «till keep< Fope-lleime8Hy’.s 
<lay^ once a year. On 2/ May 1878 he wan 
made governor of tlie Hahumim, came home 
on leave on 22 June IB7J, and never ret urned. 

In 1875 lie receivinl t he more important, 
government of the Windward iHlund.s, the 
seat of which at lliat time waa Barhn<lo.H. 
In January 1876 he laid before the h'giHln- 
ture his firnt propfinidn for an amended ad- 
minietration, t<‘ndhig in the dinudion of 
* federation’ of the Windward lalandK. The 
BarbadiaiiH, nhvuyH fearful of any tampering 
with their ancient conatitut ion, formed the 
Barbados Defence AsMoc.iation, and the 

f lantorfl were soon av(>w<idly hostile to Pope- 
tminesfty. He was accuaed of employing 
secret emisHariea to inlluence tlm negro 
Ittbourora againat the olunterH; riot a were 
common, aijecial couHtablcH wore sworn in, 
and the military Nvere called out* On 17 May 
a motion was passi'd to address the qiuam 
for his recall. Despite tliis opposition, lie 
proceeded flteadlly with projects of reform. 
He further exasperatiid the planters by con- 
demning the tinamdal administration of the 
assembly and the severe treatment of native 
labourers, lie strove to promote emigration 
of the negroes to other west India islandHi 
he put an cud to^ flogging as a punishment, 
and introduced tickets of leave. Prison re- 
form was a favourite subject with him, but 
he dealt virith it somewhat recklessly, re- 
leasing on one occanion as many ns thirty- 
nine prisoners in one day. The provision of 
medical aid to the poor and extension of edu- 
cational facilities also occupied his attention. 
Bis popularity with the negroes was excep- 
tional j but in November 1876 the home go- 
Tomment removed him to Hongkong* 


He visited tlie United Kingdom in 1877 
on his way to t.ho oust, mul was presmited 
with th<^ lVe<vlom of Dork (8 Mureli), Ilo 
arrived at Ihmghong on 25 April 1877, 
There liispoHey resembhul that which he had 
adopted in Burhailos, and his general ud- 
minist ratiori soon rnis«'d ft»elings of * the pro- 
Ihundest dissatisfnetinn.* He (piarrellcd with 
the eommamh'r-ia-ehief, embroiled himself 
with thegovernor of Macao, and wuscmisured 
by the colonial oHums while no private persons 
of liny standing would go to government 
house, (hi 7 March 1882 he relinquiahed 
the govenumuit. 

Fop<»-lleim('MsyV]iorulnys from Hongkong 
had been spimt in Japan, and for most of 
1882 he remaimal restiug in England, In 
Sept ember he aitteil as clmiriuan of the re- 
pression of crime section at the Social 
Hcience (^ingress at Nottingham, and read a 
paper on mume which was based on his ex- 
perience as a colonial governor. On 26 Dec* 
he was gaziUtini to the government of the 
Mauritius. 

Arriving in the ManrltluH on lJanol886, 
Dopt'-HeunesMy, with characteristic vigour, 
espoused t he cause of the Frmicli creoles, 
who seemeil to him «n opiiressed nationality. 
The hit lu'rlo dominant Knglish party bitterly 
roMfUited his atlilnile. In 1 88-1 an elective 
element was, owing to Ins eilorts, introduced 
into tfie constitution. Tim governor was 
hailed ns a bmiefactor by the creole popula- 
titm, who raised the cry of * Mauritius fortho 
Mauritians.’ Uhnrles Dalton ( JilVord Lloyd 
(q. V, ] urrivisl in Felirnary iHHtJ as colonial 
secretary and llentmmnt-govmnior, and his 
leanings towards tho Knglish party embit- 
tered the situation. In May the govmaior 
and lieutenant-governor were openly quarrel- 
ling, and four unolHcinl mmnhers of council 
prayml for the appointment of a royal emn- 
misslon to impiirt* into IN qie- Hen nessy’s ad- 
luinist ration ; at the same time an address of 
confidence in the governor was sent to Down- 
ing Htreet by his frimuls. In Hepteniber J 886 
a royal commission was issued to Sir Her- 
cules Robinson, governor of Uape Oilony, 
directing him to proceed to Manritius and 
hold an inquiry into the governor’s admini- 
stration, Sir norcuh'ft arrived earlv in No- 
vember 1B8H, and on lU Dec. snspemlml Fope- 
Hennessy from tiillce. Du 1 Inn. 1887 the 
secretary of state (Lord Knutsford) tele- 
graphed to the latter to come to England 
and explain his action. <)n 12 July 1887, 
affctu* a long inquiry, Lord Ivnutsford deciikHl 
that sniricient cause had not been shown for 
the removal of Dope-Uennessy, though he 
hatl been guilty of ' want of temper and judg- 
ment/ of ^ vexatious and unjustiliablo mteiS 
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ference ’ with the magistrates, and undue par- 
tisanship. Accordingly Pope-Hennessy re- 
turned to the colony and served out his time, 
retiring on pension on 16 Dec. 1889. 

On his return home, Pope-Hennessy brought 
a successful action against the ‘ Times ’ for 
libel in connection with his administration 
at Mauritius. During 1890 he bou^t Ros- 
tellan Castle, the homeof Sir Walter Raleigh, 
near Cork, and turned his attention once 
more to Irish politics. In a letter to Lord 
Beauchamp of 12 Jan. 1891, resigning the 
membership of the Carlton Club, he wrote : 
‘Though a conservative in principle, I am 
still in favour of the policy of the Irish 
party.’ After the split occurred between 
Parnell and the bulk of the home rule party 

6 ee Parnell, Charles Stewart], Pope- 
ennessy contested North Kilkenny as an 
anti-Pamellite home ruler in December 1890, 
and, despite Parnell’s personal efforts against 
him, carried the seat by a majority of 1171 
votes after a violent contest. Pope-Hen- 
nessy’s health suffered greatly from his elec- 
toral exertions, and he died at Rostellan on 
7 Oct. 1891, within a few hours of Parnell 
himself. He married Catherine, daughter of 
Sir Hugh Low, resident at Perak. 

Pope-Hennessy was ‘ an able and typical 
Irishman, quick of wit and repartee,’ of 
humane and sympathetic but impulsive tem- 
perament. His failure as a colonial governor 
was due to his want of tact and judgment, 
and his faculty of ‘ irritating where he might 
conciliate.’ Unhappily, too, his mind worked 
tortuously, and he never acquired the habit 
of making definite and accurate statements. 

' Pope-Hennessy published in 1883 ‘ Raleigh 
in Ireland ; ’ he wrote articles at different 
times in magazines, and contributed papers 
to the ‘ Transactions ’ of the British Associa- 
tion, of the mathematical section of which 
he was for a time secretary. 

[Times, 8 Oct. 1891 ; Official Becords ; various 
colonial newspapers ; private information.] 

C. A. 

POPHAM, ALEXANDER (1729-1810), 
author of the bill for the prevent ion of the gaol 
distemper in 1774, the son of Alexander Pop- 
ham , rector of W est Monckton, Somerset, was 
born in 1729. His family was closely allied to 
the Pophams of Littlecote [see Popham, Sir 
John, 1531 P-1607]. He matriculated at Ox- 
ford from Balliol College on 11 Nov. 1746, but 
migrated to All Souls’, whence he graduated 
B.A. in 1761, and M.A. in 1756. He was 
called to the bar from the Middle Temple in 
1 755, becoming a bencher of his inn in 1785 ; 
he was a master of the court of chancery from 
1786 to 1802, and was made an auditor of the 


duchy of Lancaster in 1802. Popham was 
elected M.P. for Taunton in 1768 ; in 1774 
he was last upon the poll, but was returned 
upon a petition ; he lost his seat in 1780, but 
was returned in 1784, and held the seat 
until 1796. As chairman of quarter sessions, 
Popham acquired an insight into the state of 
the county gaols, and during his first par- 
liament an outbreak of gaol fever killed 
eight out of nineteen prisoners in Taunton 
gaol. In 1774 Popham brought forward a 
bill with a view to mitigating the evil. It was 
framed in accordance with the disclosures and 
recommendations of John Howard (1726?- 
1790) [q. V.], who, at Popham’s instance, gave 
evidence before a committee of the House of 
Commons on 4 March 1774, and was after- 
wards called to the bar to receive the public 
thanks. Popham’s bill was ultimately formed 
into two separate measures. The first of 
these abolished the fees demanded by gaolers 
from acquitted prisoners (14 G-eo. Ill c. 20). 
The second provided for a more efficient 
control of the prisons by the magistrates; 
proper ventilation was to be provided; rooms 
were to be allotted for the immediate treat- 
ment and separation of the sick; arrangements 
were to be made for bathing; finally ‘an ex- 
perienced surgeon or apothecary,’ at a stated 
salary, was to be appointed to each gaol, and 
to report to the justices at quarter sessions 
(14 Geo. Ill, c. 69). 

The provisions of this last bill were very 
largely evaded, and little real progress was 
made until 1784, when the sale of alcoholic 
drinks in prisons by gaolers was prohibited, 
and gaolers were paid a fixed salary. 

Popham died at his house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields on 13 Oct. 1810, and was buried in 
the Temple church. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-18S8; Gent. 
Mag. 1810, ii. 397 ; Toidmin^s History of Taun- 
ton, 1822, pp. 330, 340; Official Returns of 
Members of Parliament ; Journals of the House 
of Commons, xxxiv. 634 sq. ; The Gaol Distemper, 
by A. D. Willeocks, esq., an address to the West 
Somerset branch of the Brit, Med. Assoc, in June 
1894.] T. S. 

POPHAM, EDWARD (1610 P-1651), 
admiral and general at sea, fifth and youngest 
son of Sir Francis Popham [q. v.], was pro- 
bably born about 1 610, his brother Alexander, 
the second son, having beeen bom in 1605, 
In 1627 Edward and Alexander Popham 
were outlawed for debt, their property being 
assigned to their creditors ( Cah State Papers, 
Dom. 23 March, 15 Aug. 1627) ; but the age 
of even the elder of the brothers suggests that 
the debtors must have been other men of the 
same name, the Edward being possibly the 
man who represented Bridgwater in parlia- 
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niiMit iVotu !():}<) ( AV///r?/.v Mrmhi*i\^ 

of Pitrlitnm^ut). In I'Msviinl lN»jihnm 

wan N(‘rvin^^ na linuti'uaiit of tin' lionri^'ttn 
Maria in thn itndar tlw‘ Marl (jt‘ North- 
umbiM’hirnl {St<th' Pttpt*rs^ Doiu. ('hurloN I, 
(’,ccxUii.72),and in Marrh lt>ii7 nvum proinottnl 
to bo onptain of tho Fifth Wholp (//>, croxlix. 

(‘th c<’rl. 4U). Tho \Vhol|>H worn l)y tluN 
tiino old and baroly Hoawtirt by ; most, of t f»oni 
luulalrinidy diHjmpoarod, and in a tVoMb broozo 
oiftho coast, of llollundjon Jtuio 1(147, this 
ono, having* Hprauj^ a IiMik, wont down in t lm 
open sou, fi'ivinfj: Poplmm wit li t ho ship’s oom- 
imny baroly timo to save tlnonsolvos in t.ln^ 
boat, S(*vontoon mon wont <lo\vn in bor. 
Afiorrowinj^r'for about fifty tuilos, thoy ^ot on 
board an Mni^lisb ship whioli latuhMl thoin at 
Kottordam; thouoo ilioy fotttul iboir way U\ 

I lolvnot slays, whon^ an Kni^liMh stpmdron <»f 
ships of war was lying (iVa Fopbain to Karl 
of Northumb(‘rland, I July 1(1*47, cu'.olxiii* 

Tn Ith’ht l’<»pham coinmnnd(Ml a ship, 
possibly tho llainbow, in tbo fbutt with »Sir 
John fhunngton |<i. v.| in tlu' Downs, luul 
was ono of t.ljost^ wht> signed tho narrativo 
of oo(*urroTtuoH sont t(» tbo Karl <d’ Norl bum- 
bo rland {if*, ooooxxx. 7'1). 

In tho civil war In^ throw hi bis lot with 
tbo pnrliamont, of whi<;h bis fatbor ami 
brother Aloxandor wt'ro mouibors. On tho 
doath of his fatlusr ho succoodisl him as 
mombor for Mintdioad, In KU'J i‘hiward and 
his br()th(*r Hugh svim with Aloxandor, then 
a doputy-lioutonunt of Siunorsot, raising mon 
for tlm parliament In May DU4 (h)lonol 
Jkmhain commundod‘ a good stnmgtb of horso 
and foot ’in Dorset, and ndiovoti Dorchostor^ 
then throat mmdhyDrinco Matirico (*Sir Walter 
Krlo to LoiithaU,J5 Juno, Ukt. (hnm, 
IHth Hop, (Wollxudt Papers), i. 711). Tins 
was probably Kdward,aH Aloxandor appears 
to ha VO btion then in Bristol (Puyj^nk and 
\Vax*khu, Trial of Hc««c/r, Apj). p. 4), In 
Jim© 1(J44 both Popbams wort^, witu Ludlow 
and some othors, dotacluHl by Waller into 
Bomersetsbire, in order to raise recruits. It 
proved a service of some danger, as, with a 
body of about two hundred horsi^, thoy had 
to pass through a country held by thtumemy 
(Lunnow, mmoim, ©d. Firth, i.'9l-3). On 

I I June 1644> Edward was desired to repair 
to Romsey, take command of the troops as- 
aembUng there for the relief of Taunton, and 
follow the orders of Colonel Massey [see 
Ma 8 s> 3 y, Si» EnwAHB]; and on 17 June 
Alexander was directed to command a party 
of horse to llomsey, there to receive orders 
from Edward* It would seem that at this 
time Edward was considered the superior 
ofheor (Oal State Papers^ Dom.) It is 
thua cevtaui tliat he ^Yaa not at Koseby, but 


prolMil.l.. tlini h.. tool, part, in tho woNtom 
ciiniimiKii ot . iilv.nml hinjfht. at. Ilmm,st,or 
l.tinjji).,i-t. ami Iti-hlswator. It. ia, Imwinw’ 
cunouH t hal ns acohjiud, second in command 
to Mns-iey, his naun' is not mentioned. On. 
h Julv nibs he ha<l instructions to accom- 
pany the lord admiral to sea, Dm Prince of 
Wales having a S(|uadr<m oa the coast [sco 
Unui, lloiiMUT, Kaui* ok WahwickJ; but 
three days Inter they wore countermanded, 
and W'nK.er Strickland was sent in his Htcud* 
On ‘J4 Kob. 10 IH U an act of parliament ap- 
pointed Ptjpham,^ Blake, nn<l Deane commis- 
suarnrs for the immediate oiahunng of the 
fleet, ami on the ii0(h their r<dntive prece- 
ilence was set tied ns here givt‘n,t]ie staiiority 
being assigned (o IWphain tm account, it may 
be prestuned, of liis rank anti (‘xptM’itmce iu 
tlu^ navy, imleptmdent of tin* fact tliat Ida 
brother Ah'xaiider was a mtauhtT of the 
council of state, Blake, loo, had already 
served undtu'om'of tht' Pophiuns, appartmlly 
Edward, as Iit»utt'niint-eoh>n«d of his rt'gi- 
ment, ami it would staun not imj)rolmblc that 
he was now apni)iut*Hl om^ of the commis- 
sbuu'rs for th«» ib'et tm Ptipham’s suggestion 
[sim Bi.akI!, llouDltT], 

During lOB) Popham commanded in tho 
Dowus^ and North Stui, wht^rt^ privateers of 
all nations, with ltdters of martiue from tlio 
Prinei* of Whiles, wi‘n* prtying on the east- 
const im'ndianf. ships. ( )n‘:;i.4 Aug. the cor- 
poration of Varmmilh ordered thnu^ good 
sheep U> be sent on boartl his ship then in 
tin* romls as a prt‘Ment from the town in re- 
cognition of his good service in convoying 
Yarmouth ships { //Af. J/AW. (h^mn* Dth 
Hep. i. JPJOA)* Early iu IdoO he was under 
orders to join Blalo* at Insbon with a strong 
reinforcetmud* An intt‘rcepted royalist letter 
of date mo bVh. has ‘ Hlake has gone to sea 
with fourteen siiiL , . , A second flct^t is 
prt'paring under Nml Popham. His brother 
Ab^xamler undertakes to raisin one regiment 
of horse, om^ of dragoons, ami two of foot iu 
thew<*Mt; but good conditions, authentically 
offered, might persuade tliem both to do 
righteous things ’ ((kf, *Sfatt* ikptre^ Dom.) 
With eight ships Popham pni to sea in the 
last days of April, and having joined Blake, 
the two were* together on board tht^ Kesolu- 
tion when, on iJtl July, Kupert tried to 
escape out of tlu^ Ihigim* 'fhe close watch 
kept by the parliamentary stpiadron com- 
pelled him to anchor undt‘r tlu' guns of tlm 
castle, where, by reason of a strong easterly 
wind, the others (tould not come ; and two 
days later, finding tln^ attempt hopeless, he 
went back off Lislmn (Popham and Blake to 
council of state, 15 Aug* } Wdheck JTapm^ 
i. 5ai)* 
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In NovetnlDer Po^jliam returned to Eng- 
land (Cal. State Papers, Dom^. 14 Nov.), and 
shortly afterwards resumed Hi's station in the 
Downs in command of the ships in the North 
Sea. He died of fever at Dover, and in actual 
command if not on board his .ship, on 19 Aug; 
1051. The news reached London on the 22nd, 
and was reported to the house by Whitelocke, 
and at the same time Sir H. Vane was ordered 
Ho go to Mrs. Popliam from the council and 
condole with her on the loss of her husband, 
and to let her know what a memory they have 
of his services, and that they will upon all 
occasions be ready to show respect to his 
relationship. 22 Aug.) A year’s salary was 
granted to the widow, Anne, daughter of 
William Carr, groom of the bedchamber. By 
her Popham had two children: a daughter, 
Lptitia, and a son, Alexander, whose daughter 
Anne married her second cousin Francis, a 
grandson of Popham’s brother Alexander, 
from whom the present Littlecote family is 
descended. Popham was buried at the ex- 
pense of the state in Westminster Abbey in 
Henry VH’s chapel, where a monument in 
black and white marble was erected to his 
memory. At the Restoration the body and 
the monument were removed, but, as Alexan- 
der Popham was still living and a member 
of parliament, the body was allowed to be 
taken away privately, and the monument to 
be placed in the chapel of St. John the 
Baptist, the inscription being, however, ef-f 
faced, as may still be seen. A portrait by 
Cooper, belonging to Mr. F. Leyborne-Pop- 
hara, was on loan at South Kensington in 
1868. 

[Chester's Westminster Registers; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry; Literde Cromwellii, 1676, p. 16. 
The writer has to acknowledge valuable help 
from Mr. C. H. Firth.] J. K. L. 

POPHAM, SiB FRANCIS (1573-1644), 
soldier and politician, born in 1673, only 
son of Sir John Popham (1531 P-1607) [q. v.] 
of Littlecote, matriculated at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 17 May 1588, being then fif- 
teen (Foster, Alumni Oxonienses), but does 
not seem to have taken a degree (CLiLRK, 
Oxford Registers), In 1689 he was entered 
as a student of the Middle Temple. He was 
knighted by tbe Earl of Essex at Cadiz in 
1596. Between 1597 and his death in 1644 
he successively represented in parliament 
Somerset, Wiltshire, Marlborough, Great 
B^^dwin in Wiltshire, Chippenham, and 
Minehead, sitting in every parliament ex- 
cept the Short parliament. He would ap- 
pear to have inherited his father’s grasping 
disposition, without his legal ability or train- 
ing, and to have been constantly involved in 
lawsuits, which he was charg<^ with con- 


ducting in a vexatious manner. Like hts 
father, he took an active interest in the 
settlement of Virginia and New England, and 
was a member of council of both countries. 
He was buried at Stoke Newington on 
15 Aug. 1644, but in March 1647 was moved 
to Bristol. He married Ann (6. 1575), daugh- 
ter of John Dudley of Stoke Newington, and 
by her had five sons and eight daughters. 

His eldest son, John, married, in 1621, 
Mary, daughter of Sir St. Sebastian Harvey, 
was a member for Bath in the parliament 
of 1627-8, and died (without issue) in or 
about January 1638 at Littlecote, where he 
was buried with much pomp (cf. Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. 20 Jan. 1638). 

Popham’s second son, Alexander, bom in 
1605, matriculated at Balliol College, Oxford, 
on 16 July 1621, being then sixteen (Foster, 
Alumni Oxon.) In 1627 an Alexander Pop- 
ham was outlawed as a debtor and his pro- 
perty as.signed to his creditors (^Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 23 March, 15 Au^), but the 
identification seems doubtful. From 1640 
he sat continuously in parliament as mem- 
ber for Bath. On the death of his father in 
1644 he succeeded to the estates of Little- 
cote. He took an active part on the side of 
the parliament in the civil war; on the 
death of Charles I he was at once appointed 
a member of the council of state, and was 
one of Cromwell’s lords in 1657, which did 
not interfere with his sitting in the Cavalier 
parliament of 1661, entertaining Charles II 
at Littlecote on his way to Bath in 1663, 
or, as a deputy -lieutenant of Wiltshire, tak- 
ing enei^etic measures * to secure dangerous 
persons ’ (ib. 2 Sept., 14 Oct. 1663). He died 
in November 1669. Popham’s youngest son, 
Edward, is separately noticed. 

[Brown’s Gcenesis of the United States; CaL 
State Papers, Bom. ; Burke’s Landed Gentry.] 

J. K. L. 

I POPHAM, Sir HOME RIGGS (1762- 
1820), rear-admiral, bom on 12 Oct. 1762 
at Tetuan, where his father, Stephen Popham, 
was consul, was the twenty-first child of hia 
mother, who died in giving him birth. He 
was educated at Westminster, and, for a year,, 
at Cambridge. In February 1778 he entered 
the navy on board the Hysena, with Captain 
Edward Thompson [q. v.], attached to the^ 
Channel fleet in 1779, with Rodney in the 
action off Cape St. Vincent on 16 Jan. 1780, 
and afterwards in the West Indies. In April 
1781 he was tranferred to the Sheilah-nagig 
(Sile na guig — Irish female sprite). On 
16 June 1783 he was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant, and was employed in the sur- 
vey of the coast of Kaffraria. In March 1787 
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from tin* ndiuirully, atnl 
want toONifMul, wlnauM* 1 j(' siiih'd ioi* Imlia 
in ronimiuul of u mnnOmnt j^hip tho 

iinpnrinl UniJf. At (^ulc.nttu hn wim fuvtnir- 
ably rtHM'ivnd ))y Lni'd ( 'ornwalliH^ »t wlnw^ 
)rn(ju('st hn inadn a siirvay of N('\v Ilni‘l)our 
in thn H oofi'hh'y, with a vi)‘W l<> tln^ (‘stu- 
bli.''hmnnt, of a clockyurd. n^turnod 

to (Kstcaul, lio inudf^ n M(*oond voyiip* iti l7U<h 
witli a (*ar}^’o h«’loi)f^’in|x wholly or in f^ront. 
part, to an lOnp^liah houHi* at. Oatond. At 
(Jaknitta ha undorluok to carry a oar^o <»f 
vice to the IMaliihar roaat I’a* tin* ust* of tlio 
coinpanyV army^ hut was driv(‘n to (lu^ «'ast« 
ward hy the atrength of tho nnni.*ioon, and 
forced to hear up ior Ihdo IN‘nan{^. 'riiens 
wliilo the mIu]) was relittin^;, ho niadc an t'Xiud. 
.survey of the island, and discovered a rnnv 
chnntud to the Hoiitltward, through \vhu*h, 
in tin* sprinp; of 17^'!^, hf^ piloted the eom- 
pany’s lleet to CUiinn,. For this tmare <if work 
lie was pn‘.sented with a gold cuji hy the 
^^ovi‘nn>r-|i'enerid in couiicil, wlio also wrote 
very strongly it* hi.s favour to tin* court of 
directors, reijuestiuj;^ them t<» repr{*:‘i(*n( Pop- 
hum’s si'rvices to the admiralty Mu tin* terms 
they lie was at this time on terms 

of intimacy with the d(*puty-governor and 
sevm’td nnmiliers of the coumnl ; ami with 
th(*ir knowledg'c in Doemnher 1791 lie pur* 
chas(*d ami tittt*<l out, at a cost of ahout 
20,000/., an American ship, the Pn'sidimt 
'Washing’ton, whom*, name he chanpre<l to 
3tJtrufico. In her he wsmt to (Ihuiu, took on 
hoard a cargr> to the vulm^ of near hO.tKKV., 
the joint propmdy of himself and two mer- 
chants, apparently French, thi* freight of 
■which, to the amount of 40, (XX)/., was en- 
tirely, hjs own. On arriving at Osttmd hi 
July 170*1 the Ktruseo was siuzed hy the 
English frigate Brilliant, brought into tim 
Thames, claimed as a prize for having Frmndi 
propert.y on board, and comlcrnmnl as adroit 
of admiralty, appartailly for ill(»gal trading 
in contravention of the charttn* of tln^ FiigUsli 
East India Company, Bopham’s c<mt.ention 
was virtually that he had reinh^red important 
services to the company, and that his voyage 
was sanctioned hy the governor-gentmal in 
council. The case was the subject of pro- 
longed litigation. It was not till 1805 that 
Popham received a grant of 25,0(K)/. as a 
compensation for the loss of about 70,000/., 
the value of his stoke in the Etrusco, not 
includingthe heavy costs of the lawsuit (Pari 
Papers, 1808, vol x. ; PnrL Hint 11 Feb, 
1808; iV'rtw. CVan.xix. 151,812,406; Min» 
Per, May 1820, py. 482 8). 

. Meantime, ana immediately on his return 
to England in 1798, Po})ham, under the im- 
mediate orders of Captain Thompson, was 


attncluMi In the army in Munders under the 
Duke ol 'lork, who on 27 ,|uly 1704 for- 
wardeil 1 o t hr* adininilty n strong commenda- 
tion of the eonduct nnd .M<*rvices of Popham 
iiH supmuntemleiit of the inland navigation. 

‘ His unremil I ing r.enl and ac.t.ive talents have 
lieen^ suecesslully exerted in saving much 
pnhhc pro|>erly on the leaving of Tonrnny 
( Ihent, and Ant werp.’ He therefore reiaiestod 
that Pophnm tnight * he promoted in tho lino 
of his profession, nnd slill lie continued in 
his present, employment, where iVis service 
is essentially needssary’ (AWe. Vhmi, xix! 
407 h The rt'ccunmendiitiou was not attended 
to till after a seeond h‘tter from his royal 
highnt'ss, w hen t heimmmissioti as conunatuler 
wuisdalf'd 2d Nov, I7dl* When tin* cam- 
paign WHS ended the duke wrote again, on 
H) i\Iareh 1795, ainl this time personally to 
tile first. lor<l of the admimlty, c.onmu'uding 
INiphum’s exertions, ami concluding with a 
r(*(|uest t hat In* might ‘ I »* promoted to the 
raidt of post (‘a plain.’ ’I'his was accordingly 
<lmn' on 4 April 1795. 

In the years immediately following Pop- 
ham dr<‘w_ up^ a plan for the eMtalilishment; 
and organisation of tin* si*a-fi*ncildeM, and in. 
1798 he was apnointi**! to command the dia- 
trict from Deal t.o Heachy Head, In May 
he had command of tlie iiaval part, of tho 
expeilitiou to Osteml to destroy the sluices 
of the Urnges (‘atml [see Hooth, Sih Eyim, 
1792 IH24P), and in 1799 was sent to (Irou- 
stadt in the Nile lugger to make arrange- 
ments for the (»mhnrkatlon of a body of 
UtiMsinn tniops for Ht'rvice in Holland. Tho 
emperor, with tlu^ em]U'ess and court, visited 
him on hoard tiie lugger, present <*d him with 
a gold snuff* ho X set with diamonds, and con- 
stituted him a knight; of Malta, an honour 
which was aftervvardH sanctiomal by his own 
sovereign, ^ ’fhe empress, too, gaw^ him a 
diamond ring, After inspecting soveral of 
the iluHsian ports and making tho neuessary 
ammge.mentsj Po]>hum r(*tm'ne<l toEnghmet 
In the folhnving winter he hail command of 
a small squadron ofgunhtmts on tho Alkmaar 
Canal, ami was able to render onUnout stip- 
popt to tho army in Its first encounter with the 
enemy, Tlie expodit ion, however, ended in 
disaster, nnd the trotips returned ingloriously, 
Popham’s si^rviciis wt*pe rewarded with a pen- 
sion of 5(X)A a year. 

In 1800 he was appointed to the Romney 
of 50 guns, in command of a Hinnll squadron 
ordered to convoy troops from the uape of 
Good Hope and from India U]i the Red Sea, 
to co-operate with the army in Egypt under 
Sir Ralph Aborcromby, and to conclude a 
commercial treaty with the Arabs in the 
mnghbourhood of Jeddah, . Whoa this had 
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been done lie went to Calcutta, and, while 
the Romney was refitting*, was up country 
in attendance on the governor-gener^, the 
Marquis "Wellesley. He afterwards joined 
the commander-in-chief, Vice-admiral Rai- 
nier, at Penang, was sent to Madras, and 
again into the Red Sea. At Suez he had 
charge of the embarkation of the troops for 
India ; at Jeddah he brought the negotiations 
with the Arabs to a satisfactory end; and 
sailed for England, where he arrived early in 
1803. There had been already some objec- 
tions made to the expenditure on the repairs 
of the Romney at Calcutta; and though the 
bills drawn by Popham had been paid, the 
amount was charged as an imprest against 
him. A strict investigation was now or- 
dered, and on 20 Feb. 1804 the navy board 
reported, with many details, that the ex- 
penditure had been * enormous and extraor- 
dinary.’ The admiralty handed the papers 
over to the commissioners of naval inquiry, 
saying that they had neither power nor time 
to investigate an expenditure which ap- 
peared to have been of the most enormous 
and profligate nature.’ 

It* was not till 18 Sept. 1804 that Popham 
could obtain a copy ot the report, and then 
without the papers on which it was based. 
In the following February they were laid on 
the table of the House of Commons. As 
early as August 1803 Popham had had 
printed, and circulated privately, ^ A Concise 
Statement of Facts relative to the Treat- 
ment experienced by Sir Home Popham since 
his return from the Red Sea.’ This was now 
published, and appeared to show that further 
investigation was necessary. On 7 May 1805 
the House of Commons appointed a select 
committee to examine into the business ; but 
the navy board had already been desired to 
reconsider their report, and had been obliged 
to admit that it was inaccurate. Their re- 
vised report, datf‘d 1 April 1805, showed that 
evidence had been taken irregularly and im- 
properly; the testimony or comniissioned 
officers had been refused ; Popham himself 
had not been heard. Sums of money had been 
counted twice over, and the whole expen- 
diture had been exaggerated from a little 
over 7,0007. to something more .than ten 
times that amount. The commissioners of 
the navy feebly explained that they had 
placed implicit reliance on the- accuracy and 
industry of Benjamin Tucker [q. v.], and 
that their confidence had been misplaced. 
The select committee of the House of Com- 
mons reported in a sense equally conclusive ; 
and Popham’s innocence of a charge which 
should never have been made was established. 
Lord St. Vincent appears to have had a strong 
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prejudice against Popham, and it is not im- 
probable that Tucker believed that Popham’s 
ruin would not be displeasing to his patron, 
who had no personal knowledge of the 
matter. 

In the summer of 1804, while the charges 
were still pending, the lords of the admi- 
ralty had appointed Popham to the 60-gua 
ship Antelope, one of the squadron on the 
Downs station, under the command of Lord 
Keith. In December they moved him, to 
the Diadem of 64 guns in the Channel, and, 
after the report of the select committee had 
been delivered, directed him to hoist a broad 
pennant as commodore and commander-in- 
ehief of an expedition against the Cape of 
Good Hope, in co-operation with a land 
force under Sir David Baird [q. v.] On 
4 Jan. 1806 the squadron, with the transports, 
anchored near Robben Island ; but the land- 
ing was not completed till the morning of 
the 7th, and after a feeble resistance Cape 
Town and the whole colony surrendered on 
the 10th. In April Popham was informed 
by the master of an American merchant- 
ship that the inhabitants of Monte Video 
and Buenos Ayres were groaning under the 
tyranny of tkeir government, and would 
welcome a British force as liberators. In 
consultation with Baird he resolved to take 
advantage of what seemed a favourable op- 
portunity of gaining possession of these 
places, and with some twelve hundred sol- 
diers, under the command of Brigadier- 
general William Carr Beresford (afterwards 
Viscount Beresford) [q. v.], sailed from Table 
Bay a few days afterwards. In the middle 
of June the expedition arrived in the Rio de 
la Plata ; on the 26th the troops, which, in- 
cluding a marine battalion, numbered about 
sixteen hundred men, were landed near 
Buenos Ayres. The resistance of the Spanish 
troops was merely nominal, the governor 
fled to Cordova, and on 2 July the town 
surrendered and was taken possession of by 
Beresford. A few days later, however, the 
inhabitants, who had discovered the small- 
ness of the English force, rose in their thou- 
sands and overwhelmed Beresford, who, with 
the garrison of about thirteen hundred men, 
became prisoners. Popham could do nothing 
beyond blockading the river, till the arrival 
of reinforcements in October permitted him 
to take the offensive and to occupy the har- 
bour of Maldonado. On 5 Jan. 1807 he was 
superseded by Rear-admiral Charles Stirling, 
and ordered to return to England, where, on 
his arrival in the middle of February, he 
was put under arrest preparatory to being 
tried by court-martial on a charge of having 
withdrawn the squadron from the Cape of 
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CmxhI Hnjw without onlor<^, thoroby oxpoHing 
th<> rt)lony to gn'at. tlang(*r. < )u tliin charjfo 
ho wiiH t-riod at. PortHuiouth on (i IVlarclii and 
foUr)win|^dayH. Ho arj^uod with uuudi al)ility 
that., thowMU’k at UiipoTown haviiifjr ijotui ao- 
complinhod and thoHalVtyol'thotowuuiaMurod, 
it was his duty to any unity of 
dial nosing tin n" onomy. lint ho Avas unablo 
to ootivinoo tho o.onrt, and was nooordiu^ly 
*K(*voroly roprinuindiul,* Tlu' jndprnunit. was 
atrict.ly m aocordanco with ontahlisluHl usa^os 
Tho city of Loudon^ on t he other hand, 
c^fuiHidcring PophaniM action as a /afallant 
att(*mpt to open out now ntarhots, proHont.od 
him with a sword of honour ( Chnm. 
(xix.^Ti). But oven in tho navy the voprimnnd 
hud no H<*ri()UH consoquonct^H* In tho follow- 
ing duly, uotwlth.standing a roinonslranc<^ 
from Sir Samuel Hood j{i, v, |, Sir Richard 
Hoodwlu Keats (n, v. , and Robert Stopford 
[q, V, I (///, pp, (58-/ 1 ), Ihjpham was appointed 
captainofthe thiot with Admiral Janies ( {am- 
hier (afterwards I .lOrd ( {amhier) j q. v. |, in the 
ox|>o<lition af,minHt Copenhagen, ami > in <?on- 
j\»nction witli Sir Arthur ^Vellt‘sley, after- 
wards duke of Wellington, atid Lieutenant- 
colonel (jeorge M array was a ct)mmisHioner 
for settling tin Merms of the capitulation hy 
whtfth all the Banish ships of war WM*re snr- 
rcndcrfnh In IHOO ho commanded the 


Veuerahh^ of 74 guns in the (*xpt*dition to 
the Sidieldt under Sir Richard John St rnchan 



mand of a small squadron on tlui north coast 
of Spain, co-opi‘ruting with the guerillas, 
On 4 June IK I I he was promoted to the rank 
of tear-a<lmlral, and on the ri.'constitution 
of tho order of the Bath, in IHIH, was 
nominated a K.(XB, From 1817 to 18:J() he 
was commander-in-chief on the Jamaica 
station, and, returning to Fn gland in hroken 
health in July, died at Cheltenham on 
10 Sept, 18ii0. He married, in 1788, Betty, 
daupfliter of Captain Prince of tlie Fust 
India Company's military service, and by her 
had a largo l^amily, 

Popham^sHorvicoH were distinguished, but, 
being for the most part ancillary to military 
operations, they did not win for him mucU 
popular recognition. Ho was well versed in 
the more scientific branches of his profession, 
and was known as an excellent surveyor and 
astrunoxnlcal observer. When in thy iCed Sea, 
in the Bomnoy, ho determined many longi- 
tudes by chronoxnetor {Na^. Chrm. x, 202), 
a method at that time but rarely employed. 
H owns also the inventor, orratherthe adaptf^r, 
of a code of signals which was adopted by 
in© admiralty in IBOii, and contmuea in us© 


fi'; "''"'y U" wiw p.R.a m 

bn , ontnhutnd noUiing to tie So- 
cicty rt* Transact ions/ 

An ammymous ]>ort.ait, wlmdi has been en- 
graveil, m m tlm Nat.ional Portrait Uiillery. 

1 Sir Home I’epimm: a memoir privny'v 
jiruitcd in IHOT, ending wH.li tlm eourt-martial • 
in (ho ueciuint of publie mattors it, is very in- 
iimiratis Tlie Memoir i wit h a portruit.) in tho 
Nnyal (^bronieb^, 3s.vi. JtoH, in himl on this 
luhiing a fow mom i^rrorM. ({(mt. Mag. 1820, ii’ 
27‘ti Tarlinnu'Utary Papers, 1805 vols iv anti 
X, IHIO xviii, 115 ; Mioutt^s tif the Couri-niar- 
iiaUprintetl 1H07, Hvo); danns’s Naval Ilistopy ; 
Navy l/mts; information fmm the family! 
Several pamphlets relat.ing to the repairs of tho 
Kommy Wert' publiNln^d in lHi)5, among whiolv, 
ill addition to P<'pham*s <uvu '(hnuMse StaU^monb 

Kaets* already roferrt'd to, may he mout/umo.l 
‘ OhMcrvalions on a Pamphlet whieh has been 
privately rireulattul, saiil to be “A Ooimiso 
Statement of h’aefs , , ,/* to whieh is added a 
i*,i»py of the Report made by the Navy Ikmnl to 
the Ailmiralty . . ammymouH, hut admitted 
te he by Ueiijamin Tueker; ‘A few brief re- 
nuirks on a pamphlid. publislnHl by some Inili- 
dividuals HUppo‘a’d to he comu'etml with tho 
late Hoard of Admiralty, entitled **(M)Herva« 
tions, (as Hbov’o)i iu whieh the raUimniea 
of those Vk'ritevH are oxamimMl end exposed/ hy 
*d*lsi*hineN,’ wdio di'-claimsany personal aeqnaiiu- 
anee wii h Topham, but is oviu’llowing with vonom 
Hgainst'rmdter luiij St. Viurent ; ami’ Clu’onologi- 
cal arrangement ofihenrctmntHiind peperspHiitod 
hy Order of t he House of Oonimons in Fehrnary, 
March, ami April 1K05, resperiing the repairsof 
the Ihamiey , , , with their material contents 
and some tew cursory remarks in elucidation,’ 
The complete viudicatmn of Popham is, hoM'over, 
to he sought rather in the Purlinnumtarv Papers 
nlremiy nderred to.] J. K, L. 

FOPHAM, Hrit JOHN (/I. I RIBP), mili- 
tary commander and Hpoakcr-idect of the 
llouKo of Oomnums, was son of Sir John 
Popham, a younger son <»f the undent Hamp- 
shire family of Popham of Popham hotween 
Basingst okc ami W inchtmtt'r. 1 1 is mother’s 
name Hccms to have heen Mathilda (Ancmtt 
i, 217 ; Vnh /i*eA Pnt* p. B22). His 
untile^ Henry Ikqdiam, the head of the family, 
snhtinted, through an heiress, the estates^ of 
the Saint* Martins at HriiiHtcad in Wiltshire, 
Dean in Hampshire, and Alverstone in the 
Isle of Wight ; served as knight of the shire 
for Hampshire in various parliaments, from 
1B83 to 1401, and died ixi 1418 or 1419 {ik 
pp. 108 j 252; V(tl, biq, ptmt iv, 86; 

the family trmi in Bniiuv’s IWi(/rm of Hanfs^ 
p. 181, camiot be reconciled with the docu- 
mentary evidence), h’rom a collateral branch, 
sattletrat HuntwortU, near Bridgwater, Sir 
John Popham [q. v.], the chief justice, was 
descended* 
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In 1415 Popham was constable of South- 
ampton Castle, and in that capacity had 
the custody of the Earl of Cambridge and 
the others engaged in the conspiracy dis- 
covered there just before the king set sail 
for France {Rot, Rarl. iv. 66 ; cf. Ord. Privy 
Connelly ii. 33). He took pait in that expe- 
dition at the head of thirty men-at-arms and 
ninety archers. Two years later he was one 
of Henry’s most prominent followers in the 
conquest of Kormandy, became bailli of 
Caen, and received a grant of the seigniory 
of Thorigny sur Vire, forfeited by lierv4 
de Mauny. Henry also gave him the con- 
st ableship of the castle of Snith for life {ih. 
V. 179). Continuing in the French wars 
under the Duke of Bedford, Popham became 
chancellor of Anjou and Maine, and captain 
of St. Susanne in the latter county. He is 
sometimes described as ^chanc-dlor of the 
regent ’ (Paris pendant la domination An-- 
gkiise, p. 29S). After Bedford’s death he was 
appointed to serve on the Duke of York’s 
council in Normandy, but showed some re- 
luctance, and stipulated for the payment of 
his arrears, and for his return at the end of 
the year. In 1437 he was appointed trea- 
surer of the household, but before the year 
closed French affairs again demanded his 
presence, and he acted as ambassador in the 
peace negotiations of 1438-9. The Duke of 
York, on being reappointed lieutenant- 
governor of France in 1440, requested his 
assistance as a member of his council (Stb- 
TENSON, ii. [586]). In the parliament of No- 
vember 1449, in which he sat for Hampshire, 
his native county, he was chosen speaker. 
He begged the king to excuse him, on the 
ground of the infirmities of an old soldier 
and the burden of advancing age ; his re- 
quest was acceded to, and William Tresham 
accepted in his stead {Rot. Pari. v. 171). 
The Yorkists in 1455 reduced his pension, 
and he seems to have been deprived of his 
post at court (zS. v. 312). He died, apparently, 
in 1463 or 1464 (Cal. Inq. post mortem^ iv. 
320, 338, cf. p. 375). There is no satisfactory 
evidence that he married, and his lands ulti- 
mately passed to the four coheiresses of his 
cousin, Sir Stephen Popham (son of Henry 
Popham), who had died in 1445 or 1446 
{Cal, Rot. Pat.p. 322; cf. Beeby, p. 21). 
One of them married Thomas Hampden of 
Buckinghamshire. The male line of the 
Pophams thus died out in its original seat. 

[Rotuli Parliamentorum ; Rymer’s Fcedera, 
original edition ; Proceedings and Ordinances of 
the Privy Council, ed. Harris Nicolas; Steven- 
son’s Wars in France, Rolls Ser.; Returns of 
Names of Members of Parliament (1878); Cal. 
Inquis. post mortem and Cal. Rot. Pat. pubL by 


Reord Commission; Calendar of Ancient Dt^eds, 
publ. by the Master of rhe Rolls; Paris pendant 
la I>ominatioD Anglaise, ed. Longnon for Soc. de 
I’Histoirede Paris; Warner's Hampshire; Berry’s 
Pedigrees of Hants ( 1883 ).] J. T-t. 

POPHAM, Sib JOHN (1531 P-1607), 
chief-justioeof the king’s bench, born atHunt- 
worth in Somerset about 1531, was thesecond 
son of Alexander Popham by Jane, daughter 
of Sir Edward Stradling of St. Donat’s Castle, 
Glamorganshire ( Visitation of Somerset^ Harl. 
Soc. xi. 125 ; CiABB, Limbus Patrum,’^, 437). 
It is stated (Campbell, izrea of the Chief 
Justices^ i. 209) that while quite a child he 
was stolen by a band of gipsies; but the 
story is probably no more than a gloss upon 
a statement made by Aubrey (Letters by Bini- 
nent Persons, ii. 492), and repeated in more 
detail by Lloyd {State Worthies), to the 
effect ‘ that in his youthful days he was a 
stout and skilful man at sword and buckler 
as any in that age, and wild enough in his 
recreations, consorting with profligate com- 
panions, and even at times wont to take a 
purse with them.’ It is more certain that 
he was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, 
and subsequently entered the MiddleTemple, 
becoming reader in the autumn of 1568, and 
treasurer twelve years later. A certain 
John Popham is mentioned {Official List of 
Members of Parliament) as representing 
Lyme Regis in Queen Mary’s last parlia- 
ment, but his identity is uncertain. Pop- 
ham, however, represented Bristol, of which 
city he was recorder, in the third or fourth 
parliament of Queen Elizabeth—i.e. in 1571 
— and from 1572 to 1583 (Baeebtt, History 
of Bristol, p. 156). He was created a privy 
councillor in 1571, and in the following ses- 
sion (1576) assisted in drafting bills for a 
subsidy, for abolishing promoter and for pre- 
venting idleness by setting the poor to work. 

Meanwhile he had acquired considerable 
reputation as a lawyer, and on 28 Jan. 1578-9 
he was specially called to the degree of the 
coif. In the same year he accepted the post 
of solicitor-general, considering that, though 
inferior in rank to that of a seijeant-at-law, 
it more certainly led to judicial honours 
(DtJODALE, Orig. Jund. p. 127; Chron, Ser. 
p. 95). The death of Sir Robert Bell [q. v.] in 
1579 having rendered the speakership vacant, 
Popham was elected to the chair on 20 Jan. 
1580. On taking his seat he desired the 
members to ' see their servants, pages, and 
lackies attending on them kept in good 
order’ (D’Ewes, Journal, p. 282). A few 
days later he was sharply reprimanded by the 
queen for allowing the house to infringe her 
prerogative by appointing a day of public fast- 
ing and humiliation. He confessed his fault, 
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anjl it. is snid ( Bapok, Apopkthvfpm) that, on 
h<'ing aslv(Hl by tlio ijiumoi shortly holoro tho 
jirorogul ion of parliutnoiit. wluit Inid jwvHHod 
in tho liouHo, ho wittily rontiocl, * If it plousi^ 
your Mujosty, sovon wooks,’ On I Juno 
1581 ho suooooth‘(l Sir i Hlhorft ( lorard [q. v. |, 
<imitoil nniHtor of tho rollH^ as aitonn^y- 
gtuiomh Ho lujhl t.ho post for tdovfui yoars, 
and took a prominotu part as cri»wn prosoou- 
t<>r^ in inmiy slato trails (IIowi.n.iM 
Trmla^ u 1050. IJPJO). Bojduun tnahMivourotl 
to disolmrgo hisdit!ioull;oi1i(‘(‘ wit h humanity. 

In 158(1 ho was induord t.o ritfor himsolfas 
an undortakor in tho plantation of Munstor 
in oonjuucthm with his sous-in-law^ Mdward 
and Ropfor Warr(»., and huids woro 
atM'.ordingly nssignod to him in co, Cork; 
but. aftor ho spont 1,200/, in transporting 
lahourors thithor, th<^ <UHionltioM h<^ onooun- 
toro<i lod him to dosist frojn tins ontorpriso 
((kL Ind. Klir.. iii.77,4.10,50H), 

3io was, liowtivor, anpointotl to assist Ohiof- 
justioo Audorson ami Baron (hmt in (examin- 
ing and (‘ompounding all (daims to osolueatod 
lauds in Munstor in 1588. Ilo landod at 
"Watorford on 22 Aug., returning to Kngland, 
apjmrtintly, in tho autumn of tho following 
ytiur. Ho KU(’.(H*(e(lod Sir Ohristonln^r Wray 
[q. V,] ns lord chhd’ jnstico on 2 Juno 15B2, 
and at t.ho samo time was knightod. Hie 
prosidod over tho court of king’s honch 
for tho romaining tlftoon yiuirs of his lihe. 
On tlue^ occasion of tho Karl of hlssox’s in- 
surroction, ho went, with other higdi oilicters 
of state, to hJasox Houso on 8 Fob. HK)l for 
the pnrjioso of romonstmting with him, and 
yeriiH, with thuni, confinted iu a * bark {duunb<‘r * 
m the houHO for so voral ho urs. 1 1 te rof used an 
otlor of roloaso for lumsolf alouo (Dmvkui-hjx, 
Zim tif the Barb of ii. 1 4Ji). At tlio 
trials arising out of tho robollion ho coni- 
Duiod somewhat incongruously t he characters 
of witness and judge (lIowKhn,^V/«/(S Triahj 
1 . 1429), 

Shortly after the acecBsion of James I, Pop- 
ham pnsHidod at the trial of Hir W alter Halegli, 
and very feebly iuterpfiHod to mitigate tlio 
violence of the attorney-general, 8ir Edward 
Coke, His decision Hint tho evidence of one 
arson, whom it was not necessary to pro- 
uce in open court, was suflxeient in cases 
of treason, was noti— as is sometimes sup- 
posed-y-an attempt to twist tlio law against 
the prisoner, but the interpretation univer- 
sally placed upon the law of treason, as it 
was supposed to have been modIii(^d by the 
st-atute 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, cap. 10 (cf. 
QAtDimt, IXkt of Bn(fl L liiO). Thougli 
apparently convinced of lialegh’s guilt, he 
Hmpatdiised sincendy with him, As a mem- 
ber oTpaidi^ment X^opham had sat on several 


ooimnitt(‘('s to devise mi'ans for oliecbually 
punishing rogues and vagabonds by sott.iiiff 
tlunn t o work, and as lord chiel’justico he had 
nssisB'd in draft iug tho Act 59 Kli?i. cap. 4 
wherohy hnnishintmt ‘into such parts beyond 
the seas as shall he at any tinui hereafter for 
that purpose assigned/ was for the iirst time 
amanuled as the punishnumt for vagrancy. 
Jalteti in c<miu*ci.ion with his exurtiotis iii 
IdOd in prrxMiriug pattmts for the London 
and IMyiuouth compani(»H for th»^ c<jloui«ation 
of Virgin’ «, it, is pi^rhaps n<tt, ditlieult to see 
what meaning is to la? attacluMl to Aubrey’s 
Htateuumt that h<? ‘ first. s<?i1 afotte the Plan- 
tations, c.y. Mrginia, which lie stockt and 
plantiHl out of all tlie gaoles of England,’ 
Wliet h(‘rth(' Popham (?olony was really com- 
posed of the ollseourlugs of English gaols is a 
moot-point which has b(?(m diHcusHt?a at con- 
siderable h?ngth,aud with no little acrimony, 
in America (WiNsiuds Hint, of Arnmm^ iii, 
175, 209). Popham presided at tlu^ trial of 
Uuy Fawkes and t he other (toimpirators in tho 
‘gunpowder plot ’ in 1005. lie sat on tho 
bench till Enst?'r term, 1007, 

Ht‘ dhal on U) June 1007, and was burled 
at Wellington in Momerset in the chapel on 
the^ south side of tin* parish church. Ills 
wUe Iit*H beside him, and a noble monument 
waH<‘recte<l ov(*r them, with elllgies of him 
and his wife. On thi' outskirts of tho town 
Rtood^ Pophani’s house, a large and stately 
mansion, which was (lestroyed during tho 
civil wars. In accordmua? with his will, 
dated 21 Hi^pt. 1004, a hospital was erected 
at the W(?st (?nd of tln^ town for the main- 
t(mam;o of twidve poor and aged people, 
whereof six weri* to oe num and six women, 
and for two poor men’s childrtm, During hia 
lifetime he H<'quir(?d liy purt^linst? sevinml con- 
siderable estatt‘s in Hotn(?rH(4, Wiltshire, and 
Devonsliirt?. According to an iuqirobablo 
St ory recorded by Aubr(>y, and alluded to by 
Hir ’Walter H<a>tt in his notes to * Uokidiy,’ 
Littlecote in Wiltshire was the price paid 
to him by Davell, its previous owner, a dis- 
tant kinsman, for corrupt ly allowing him to 
escape the l(?gal cousequmices of a most atro- 
cious murder. Popham douhtJess aesquired 
the nrojwsrty by purchase, Aubrey adds that 
l\)pliam * first* brought in [i.e. revived] briedc- 
building in London (bc. alter Liucolno’s Inn 
and 8t. James’s).’ 

Popham WHS a sound lawyer and a severe 
judge. Shortly aft(?r las death Lord Elles- 
mere alluded to him as ‘u man of great wis- 
dom and of singular learning and judgement 
in tho law’ (Howmit, THnU^ ii. 009), 
and Coke spoke of him with like admiration 
(0th Hep. p, 7r>), 

According to X^uller ( Worthm^ ii» 284), 
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he is said to have advised James to be more 
sparing of his pardons to highwaymen and 
cutpurses. His severity towards thieves was 
proverbial, and it is referred to by Dr. Donne 
in his poetical epistle to Ben Jonson (1603). 
According to Aubrey ‘ he was a hu^e, neavie, 
ugly man.’ His portrait and a chair belong- 
ing to him are at Littlecote (Britton, 
Beauties of Wiltshire, iii. 259). Another, 
by an unknown hand, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London ; and a third (also 
anonymous) belonged in 1866 to the Duke 
of Manchester. 

Popham was the author of ^Reports and 
Cases adjudged in the Time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, written with his own hand in Drench/ 
translated and published posthumously in 
1656; but the book is not regarded as an 
authority. A number of legal opinions ex- 
pressed by him are preserved in the Lans- 
downe collection of manuscript s in the British 
Museum (1. 26-8, 39, 64, 70, Ivii. 50, 72, 
Ixi. 78,lxviii. 18). ’ His opinion on Sir Walter 
Ralegh’s case touching the entail of the 
manor of Sherborne is in Additional MS. 
6177, f. 893. 

Popham married Amy, daughter and heiress 
of Robert Games of Castleton in St. Tathan’s, 
Glamorganshire (or by other accounts, Ann, 
daughter and heiress of Howel ap Adam of 
Castleton). Her portrait, by an unknown 
hand, belonged in 1866 to Mr. F. L. Pop- 
ham. Sir John was succeeded by his son, 
Sir Francis Popham [q. v.] According to 
Aubrey, Popham ‘ left a vast estate to his son, 
Sir Francis (I thinke ten thoi^and pounds 
er annum) ; [the latter] lived like a hog, but 
is son John was a great waster, and dyed 
in his father’s timO.’ 

[Foss’s .Judges, vi. 179-85 ; Wood's Athenae 
Oxon. ed. Blisrs, ii. 20 ; Col linson’s Hist, of Somer- 
set, ii. 483 iii.7 1; Aubrey's Lives of Eminent Men, 
ii. 492-5 ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. viii. 218, 
8th ser. x. 110 ; Somersetshire Arcbseol. Soe. Pro- 
ceedings, xi, 40-1 ; Manning’s Speakers of the 
House of Commons. A number of letters and 
documents written by or relating to Popbam 
will be found in Harl. MSS. 286, 699o-7 ; Eger- 
ton MSS. 1693 f. 122, 2618 f. 11, 2644 f. 78, 
2651 f. 1, 2714 f. 32; Addit. MSS. 5485 f. 212, 
6763 f. 250, 5766 f. 106. 6178 ff. 613, 663, 706, 
8<)3, 15561 f. 99, 19398 f. 97, 27959 f. 21, 
27961 ff. 9, 10, 28223 f. 13, 28607 f. 33, 32^92 
f. 145, 33271 f 186 ; Lansd. MSS. xlv, 34. Ixi. 
63, Ixviii. 90, Ixxvii. 60.] E. D. 

POPPLE, WILLIAM (1701-1764), dra- 
matist, born in 1701, was the only son of 
William Popple of St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, who died in 1722, and was buried at 
Hampstead, by his wife Amne. 

His grandfather, also William Popple { d . 


1708), was son of Edmund Popple, sheriff of 
Hull in 1638, who married Catherine, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Andrew Marvell, and sister 
of Andrew Marvell [q. v.] the poet ; he was, 
accordingly, the nephew of Marvell, under 
whose guidance he was educated, and with 
whom he corresponded. He became a Lon- 
don merchant, and in 1676 was residing at 
Bordeaux, whence, ten years later, he dated 
a small expository work, entitled * A Rational 
Catechism ’ (London, 1687, 12mo). He was 
appointed secretary to the hoard of trade in 
1696, and became intimate with J ohn Locke 
(a commissioner of the board from 1696 to 
1700), whose ‘Letter on Toleration’ he was 
the first to translate from the Latin (London, 
1689, 8vo and 12mo). Some manuscript trans- 
lations in his hand are in the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 8888). He died in 1708, in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes ; his widow Mary 
was living in Holbom in 1709. 

The dramatist entered the cofferer’s office 
about 1730, and in June 1737 w8ls promoted 
solicitor and clerk of the reports to the com- 
missioners of trade and plantations. He was 
appointed governor of the Bermudas in March 
1745, ‘in the room of his relative, Alared 
Popple’ (1699-17 44), and held that post until 
shortly before bis death at Hampstead on. 
8 Feb. 17 ^4: (^Miscellanea CreneaLetHeraldicay 
new ser. iii. 364). He was buried on 13 Feb. 
in Hampstead churchyard, where there is an 
inscribed stone in. his mernory. 

Some of Popple’s juvenile poems were in- 
cluded in the ‘ Collection of Miscellaneous 
Poems’ issued by Richard Savage [q. ‘^•1 p 
1726. The encouragement of Aaron Hill 
[q. T.] was largely responsible for his inde- 
pendent production of two comedies, to both 
of which Hill wrote prologues. The first of 
these, ‘ The Lady’s Revenge, or the Rover 
reclaim’d’ (London and Dublin, 1784, Svo),. 
was dedicated to the Prince of Wales, and 
produced on four occasions at Covent Garden 
in J anuary 1734. ‘ Dull in parts, but a pretty 
good play,’ is Genest’s verdict upon it. The 
second, entitled ‘The Double Deceit, or a 
Cure for Jealousy’ (London, 1736, Svo), de- 
dicated to Edward Walpole, was produced 
on 25 April 1735, also at Covent Garden. It 
is the better play of the two, and, according 
to Genest, deserved more success than it met 
with. About this same time (1736) Popple 
collaborated with Hill in his ‘Prompter,’ and 
incurred a share of Pope’s resentment, which, 
took the usual shape of a line in the ‘Dun- 
eiad : ’ 

Lo P — — ^le's brow tremendous to the toven. 

Warburton elucidates by defining Popple as 
‘ author of some vile plays and pamphlets.’ 
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Oood IIopo without tlioroby expoHing 
the (polony to groat dung(*r* On tliiw chargo 
ho was tried at PortHinouth on 0 March and 
foil owing day rt. Tie argutulwitlnnucU ability 
that,th(nvork at (hipoTown having ac- 
complmhod and t heHaf(*t.y ort ho towuaH.surod, 
it- wtiH hia duty to Howt', any opport unity of 
dintimsing tho (juoiny. But hi^ was unabhi 
to couvitico tljo court, and wan accordingly 
*Hevcroly r(‘priman<lc(l.* The judgnuuit- was 
etrh’tly m accordan <!0 with cut ahliHluHl UHage. 

Tho city of London, on t\m otlu^r hau<l, 
con8id(^ring Pophaiui’H a<;ti{ni uh a gallant 
attiuupt to o])tui out now inarkolH, prcH<uitod 
him with a sword of hononr INatu (Vmm. 
(xix, JlJl), But uvon in tlui navy tho r(^])rimantl 
had no soriouH <‘.onaoquoncos/ In tho follow- 
ing July, iiotwithstatiding a romoustramu^ 
from Sir Samuel Hood (q. v.], Sir Uicluird 
Gootlwin Keats [q. v.l, and Robc.rt Stopfor<l 
[q. v.| {ib. pp. (IB-il h l^)phiun wms a])pomtod 
captain oftho Hoot with Admiral Janu^s ( lam- 
hior (afterwards Lord (himbi«^r) ftp v.], in thti 
oxpoditum against Coponhugtm, luul ^ in turn- 
junction wit.h Sir Arthur Wtdloshy, after- 
wards duke of Wtdlington, and Lieuttuiant- 
colont‘1 1 loorgo Murray - was acomniissioiit»r 
for sett ling the^ terms of the capitnlat ion by 
which all tlu^ Danish ships of war were suf- 
remlerod. In 1809 ho commanded tho 
Yenerahlo of 74 guns in tho (^.vpe<li(ion to 
the Scheldt umh^r Sir lUiduird John St mclian 
[<p V.], and by his hical knowlodgii rmuhuuul 
emcunit service in pihiting tho lleet. Still 
in the Vone, ruble in IHli^, hi^ had com- 
mand of a small squadron <m the north coast 
of H})ain, co-operating with tluA guerillas. 
On 4 June 1814 he was promoted to the rank 
of rear-admiral, and on the reconstitution 
of the order f)f the Bath, in IHL"), was 
nominated a K.C.B. From 1817 to IHiiO he 
was^ commander-in-cluef on the Jamaica 
station, and, returning to England in broken 
health in July, died at Cheltenham on 
10 Sept, IBi^O* lie married, in 1788, Betty, 
daughter of Captain Prince t)f the East 
India Company’s military service, and by her 
bad a large family, 

Popham’fl services were diRtinguishod, hut, 
being for the most part ancillary to military 
opemtiouB, they did not win for him muck 
popular recognition. He was well versed in 
the more scientific branches of his profession, 
and was known as an excellent surveyor and 
astronomical observer. When in the lied Sea, 
in tho BiOmney, he determined many longi- 
tudes by chronometer (N<^v, Ohron. x, 202), 
a method at that time but rarely employed. 
Be was also the inventor, orrather the adapter, 
of a code of signals which was adopted by 
the admiralty in 180S, and continued in use 


W nmny y,.ftrH. oW.u-d F.U.S. in 

♦ .m!' <^^**drihut<'d nolhing to the So- 
ciety s* ImuHaetiousJ 

An unoiiyinoim port, Hit, wliioli has been en- 
gravml, i« m the National Portrait Gallery, 

ftSir Homo Popham: a inomoir privr.tdv 
printed ui lH07t omling witli th« eoiirt-inavtial • 
in the account of pnt»lic mattcrM it ih very in- 
neenrato Tlu; Memoir (with a portrait) in tho 
Naval Cliimuiele. xvi. 205. iH l)aMud on thi« 
juUbng a few TuoriM'rroi'H. Uent. Mag. 1S20 ii’ 
274; Parliamentary BapeCH, 1805 vole iv and 
X , 1810 xviii. nr>; MiimtoH of the Court -mnr- 
tiaupriuted 1807, Hvo); Jane h’s N aval History- 
Navy Lists; informal ion from tho family' 
Heveral pmuphletH nOuting to tho repairs of the 
Komney were ptibliHhed in 1805. among whidi, 
in addition to IN-plmm's own ‘Coneiso Btatement 
of Kucis ' already referred t,o, may he monti(mod 
♦Ohservations on a Pamphh't which has boeu 
privately circulat.(sl, Huid to ho “A Concise 
Statement of l^'aciH . . to which is added a 
copy of the Iteport made hy the Niwy Board to 
the Admiralty^ , anonymous, but adiuittod 
to bo by Bonjnmln Tucker; *A, few brief ri>- 
niarks on a panqihlt't piihliHlnHl by some Indi- 
divitiuals 8Uppt»'-e«l to he comnu-tod with tho 
late Bounl of Aibniralty, enlitlod “ Ohsorva- 
tiouN, (as above), in which the calumnies 
of those writ<u*H are exarnlmul mnl exposed,’ hy 
‘A’K’hineM,’ who di'-eluims any personal accpiaiiu- 
ance wii h Bophani, but iMov<*rtlo\ving with venom 
ugai nst'rnckcr and Ht . V imnuit ; tutd ♦ Chronologi- 
calarrangmiiont ofibenccountsand papers printed 
bytlrilerof the House of Commons in Fchrimry, 
March, ami April IHdA, rt*spccting tho repairs of 
the Uoinncy , . . wit.h tlndr material contents 
and «om«» tow cursory remarks in elucidation.' 
Tho complete vindication of Bopharn is, however, 
to bo nought rather Intlm I’arliniueutarv Papera 
already referred to.) J. K. L. 

POPHAM, SiK JOHN (d 1488 8), mili- 
tary (Huumandur and Hpeaker-uh'ict of the 
JlouHo of (lommouH, was hoii of Hir John 
Pt;pham,«fc younger son of the ancient Hamp- 
shiru family of Popham of Popham bet worn 
Basingstokf* and Wincht'ster, IBs mother’s 


name seems to have been Mathilda (Aiicmt 
i. 217 ; Vai, liut Pat p. 822). Ills 
uncle^ 1 lenry lh>pham, the head of the family, 
inhentiid, through au heiress, the estates of 
the Balnt Martins at Grinsti'ad in Wiltshire, 
Dean in Hampshire, and Alverstone in tlie 
Isle of Wight ; mirved as knight of the shire 
for Hampsliinj in various parliaments, from 
1B8<8 to 1401, and died in 1418 or 1419 (ih, 
pp, 19B, 252 ; Oal Inq. fmt mortem^ iv. 30 ; 
the family tree in ofllmUf 

P» 181, cannot be reconciled with tke docu- 
mentary evidence). From a collnteral branch, 
settled at HimtwortU, near Bridgwater, Sir 
John Popham [q, v,], tho chief justice, was 
descended* 
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In 1415 Popham -was constable of South- 
ampton Castle, and in that capacity had 
the custody of the Earl of Cambridge and 
the others engaged in the conspiracy dis- 
covered there just before the king set sail 
for France {Rot. Pari. iv. 66 ; cf. Ord. Privy 
Council^ ii. 33). He took part in that expe- 
dition at the head of thirty men-at-arms and 
ninety archers. Two years later he was one 
of Henry’s most prominent followers in the 
conquest of Normandy, became bailli of 
Caen, and received a grant of the seigniory 
of Thorigny sur Vire, forfeited by IIerv§ 
de Mauny. Henry also gave him the con- 
stableship of the castle of Snith for life {ib. 
V. 179). Continuing in the French wars 
under the Duke of Bedford, Popham became 
chancellor of Anjou and Maine, and captain 
of St. Susanne in the latter county. He is 
sometimes described as ^chanodlor of the 
regent ’ (Paris pendant la Domination An- 
glaise, p. 298). After Bedford’s death he was 
appointed to serve on the Duke of York’s 
council in Normandy, but showed some re- 
luctance, and stipulated for the payment of 
his arrears, and for his return at the end of 
the year. In 1437 he was appointed trea- 
surer of the household, but before the year 
closed French afiairs again demanded his 
presence, and he acted as ambassador in the 
peace negotiations of 1438-9. The Duke of 
Y^ork, on being reappointed lieutenant- 
governor of France in 1440, requested his 
assistance as a member of his council (Ste- 
venson, ii. [586]). In the parliament of No- 
vember 1449, in which he sat for Hampshire, 
his native county, he was chosen speaker. 
He begged the king to excuse him, on the 
ground of the infirmities of an old soldier 
and the burden of advancing age; his re- 
quest was acceded to, and William Tresham 
accepted in his stead {Rot. Pari. v. 171). 
The Yorkists in 1455 reduced his pension, 
and he seems to have been deprived of his 
post at court ( 2 * 6 . v. 312). He died, apparently, 
in 1463 or 1464 (Cal. Inq.post mortem^ iv. 
320, 338, cf. p. 375). There is no satisfactory 
evidence that he married, and his lands ulti- 
mately passed to the four coheiresses of his 
cousin, Sir Stephen Popham (son of Henry 
Popham), who had died in 1445 or 1446 
{Cal. Rot. Pai. p. 322; cf. Beery, p, 21). 
One of them married Thomas Hampden of 
Buckinghamshire. The male line of the 
Pophams thus died out in its original seat. 

[Rotuli Parliamentorum ; Rymer’s Foedera, 
original edition ; Proceedings and Ordinances of 
the Privy Council, ed. Harris Nicolas ; Steven- 
son’s Wars in France, Rolls Ser. ; Returns of 
Names of Members of Parliament (1878) ; Cal. 
Inquis. post mortem and Cal. Rot. Pat. puhl. by 


Rec )rd Commission; Calendar of Ancient Deeds, 
publ. by the Master of rhe Rolls; Paris pendant 
la Domination Anglaise, ed. Longnon for Soc, da 
I’H istoire de Paris ; Warner’s Hampshire ; Berry's 
Pedigrees of Hants (1833).] J. T-t. 

POPHAM, Sir JOHN (1531 P-1607), 
chief-j List ioe of the king’s bench , born at Hunt- 
worth in Somerset about 1531, was the second 
son of Alexander Popham by Jane, daughter 
of Sir Edward Stradling of St. Donat’s Castle, 
Glamorganshire ( Visitation ofSomersety Harl. 
Soc. xi. 125; Clark, Limbus Patrum,^, 437). 

It is stated (Campbell, of the Chief 
J \istices, i. 209) that while quite a child he 
was stolen by a band of gipsies; but the 
story is probably no more than a gloss upon 
a statement made by Aubrey (Letters by Emi- 
nent Persons, ii. 492), and repeated in more 
detail by Lloyd {State Worthies), to the 
effect ' that in his youthful days he was a 
stout and skilful man at sword and buckler 
as any in that age, and wild enough in his 
recreations, consorting with profligate com- 
panions, and even at times wont to take a 
purse with them.’ It is more certain that 
he was educated at Balliol College, Oxford, 
and subsequently entered the Middle Temple, 
becoming reader in the autumn of 1568, and 
treasurer twelve years later. A certain 
John Popham is mentioned {Official List of 
Members of Parliament) as representing 
Lyme Regis in Queen Mary’s last parlia- 
ment, but his identity is uncertain. Pop- 
ham, however, represented Bristol, of which 
city he was recorder, in the third or fourth 
parliament of Queen Elizabeth~i.e. in 1571 
— and from 1572 to 1683 (Barrett, History 
of Bristol, p. 156). He was created a privy 
councillor in 1571, and in the following ses- 
sion (1576) assisted in drafting bills for a 
subsidy, for abolishing promoters and for pre- 
venting idleness by setting the poor to work. 

Meanwhile he had acquired considerable 
reputation as a lawyer, and on 28 Jan. 1578-9 
he was specially called to the degree of the 
coif. In the same year he accepted the post 
of solicitor-general, considering that, though 
inferior in rank to that of a seijeant-at-law, 
it more certainly led to judicial honours 
(Dugdale, Oriy. Jurid. p. 127 ; Chron. Ser. 
p. 95). The death of Sir Robert Bell [q. v.] in 
1579 having rendered the speakership vacant, 
Popham was elected to the chair on 20 Jan. 
1580. On taking his seat he desired the 
members to ‘ see their servants, pages, and 
lacldes attending on them kept in good 
order’ (D’Ewes, Journal, p. 282). A few 
days later he was sharply reprimanded by the 
queen for allowing the house to infringe her 
prerogative by appointin g a day of public fast- ' 
ing and humiliation. He confessed his fault, 

l2 
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and it is Haul (IUpon, Apophthvfpm) that on 
hoing an lead by tlu^ quoon Hliortly hi do re the 
prorogation of parliaitunit \vhiit Inul pasaed 
in tho house, he wittily rtn)lied, ^ If it ])l(‘a8o 
your Majesty, Heveii wookh,’ ()n 1 Jtino 
1581 he Hucceeded Sir Gihun’t Clerard [q. v.], 
created master of thii rollw, as at.toruoy- 
geueral. lie held tlio post for cd(iveu years, 
and took a promiiumt part as erown prostuni- 
tor in many state trials (Ilownr.n, 

Triab^ i. lOrjO-lMsiO). ,Po])ham endeavoured 
to discharge his diinciiltollioe with hijmanity. 

Tn 158(5 he was indu<‘-ed t^o oiler himstdf as 
an undertak<^r in the plantation of Munster 
in conjunction with his sons-iu-lavv, Hdward 



labourers tlilther, the dillicultiea lu^ encoun- 
tered led him to desist from the enterprise 
WaL State Papern^ frel. KH 55 . iii, 77,4d9,5()H), 
lie WHS, however, appointed to assist Chief- 
justice Anderson and Baron ( hmt in examin- 
ing and compounding all claims to eselumted 
lands in Munster in 1588. He landed at 
■Waterford on 22 A ug., returning to lOnghind, 
apparently, in the autumn of the IVdlowing 
year, llt» siicceiuled^ 8ir Christopher Wray 
[q. V.] as lord chief justice on 2 dune 1502, 
and at tho same tune was knighted. Hi) 
presided over the court of kinff’s bench 
lor tho remaining fifteen years of Ids lile. 
On the occHsiou of the bJarl of Kssex’s in- 
surrection, he went, with otluT Idgh ollicers 
of state, to Essex House on 8 Feb. H5()l for 
the purpose of remonstrating with him, atid 
was, with them, conlituHl in a * baidc chamber * 
in th<^ house for several hours. Ho refused an 
offer of release for himself alone (DiiVEuncrx, 
Lires of the EavU of Emw, ii. 148), At the 
trials arising out of the rebellion be com- 
bined somewliat incongruously t.bo characters 
of witness and judge Triah, 

1 1429). 

Shortly after the accession of dames T, Pop- 
ham presided at the t rial of Sir W alter Ualegli, 
and very feebly interposed to mitigate t!io 
violence of tho attorntiy-general, Sir Kdwanl 
Coke. Hia decision that the evidence of one 
person, whom it was not neci^ssary to pro 
dues in open court, was sufficient in cases 
of treason, was not — as is somotimea au|)- 
posecl— an attempt to twist the law against 
the prisoner, but the interpretation univer- 
sally placed upon the law of treason, as it 
was supposed to have been modified by the 
statute 1 and 2 l^liilip and Mary, cap. 10 (cf. 

J/wj?. of I lilO), Though 
apparenldy convinced of Ralegh’s guilt, lie 
synjpathised sincerely with him. As a mem- 
ber of parliament Popham had sat on several 


committees to (h‘vis<^ nuMins for effecbunlly 
punisliing rogues and vagalHuida by setting 
them to work, and as lord chiefjusl ieo he liad 
assisted in drafting the Act 89 KV\z. cap. 4, 
wliereby banishment ‘into such parts beyond 
tlu^ sous as shall im at any time henuifter for 
that j)urpose assigned,’ was for the first time 
appoint e<l as the piuushmtmt for vagrancy. 
Talcon in ooumudaon with his exertions lu 
l()0(5 in procuring patmits for the London 
and 1‘lyinoutli companios for the colonisation 
of Virgin* 1 , it is perhaps not. dillknilt to see 
what UKianing is to be attacluMl to Aubrey’s 
statennmt that lu> ‘first. siMt afotte tho IMau- 
tatioTis, e.f/, Virginia, whiidi he stockt and 
plant.(‘<i out of all tlu^ gaoles of bhigland,’ 
Whel htu’tlu^ Popham colony was really com- 
postnl <»f the ollHeourings of English gaols is a 
moot-point which has bium discussed at con- 
Kidi^rabh'Tength, and with no little acrimony, 
in Amm'iiui (Wmsou’s Hiet, o/ylmmm, iii, 
175, 209). l*opham prnsidi^d at tluG'.nal of 
Guy Fa\vk(\s an<l the otluu* oonspiratora in the 
‘gunpowder plot’ in 1(50(5, lie sat on the 
bench till Faster term, 1(507. 

He dii'd on 10 June 1(507, and was burled 
at Wellingttjn in HomermU. in tlu^ chapel on 
tlie south side of tlie parish church, 11 is 
wUe lies besidi^ him, and a noble momunent 
was enuMed ovt‘r them, with elligies of him 
and his wifi^ i )n the outskirts of tho town 
stood Popliatn’s housi^, a large and stately 
mansion, which was (lestroyed during tho 
civil wurs. In ai^cordaneo with lus will, 
dated 21 Hept. 1(504, a hoH])it.al was erected 
at the west end of tlie town for the main- 
tenance of twidve poor and aged people, 
whereof six were to he mtm and six women, 
and for two poor men’s c;hildren, During his 
lUetime he luupured hy purehuse sevt^ral con- 
siderable estates in tSomerset, Wiltshire, and 
Devonshire. Ataiording to an improbable 
story recorded by Aubrey, and alluded to by 
Hir ’Walter Hco’tt in his notes to ‘ Uokeby,’ 
Littlecote in Wiltshire was the price paid 
to him by Dnrell, its previous owner, a dis- 
tant kinsman, for corrupt ly allowing him to 
escape the legal consequences of a most atro- 
cious murder. Popham doubtless acquired 
tho property by purcliase, Aubrey adds that 
Popfiani * first' brought in [i.e. revived] brick- 
budding in London (sc. alter Lincolne’s Inn 
and Bt, James’s).’ 

Popliam was a sound lawyer and a 8ev<>re 
judge. HUortly aftm* liis death Lord Elles- 
mere alluded to him as ‘ a man of great wis- 
dom and of singular beaming and judgement 
in the law’ (llowuf.t., SMe fnnie, in 809), 
and Ooko spokt» of him with like admiration 
(0th Hep, p. 75). 

According to Fuller ( Worthmi ii. 284), 
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he is said to have advised James to be more 
sparing of his pardons to highwaymen and 
cutpurses. His severity towards thieves was 
proverbial, and it is referred to by Dr. Donne 
in his poetical epistle to Ben Jonson (1603). 
According to Aubrey ^ he was a hu^e, heavie, 
ugly man.’ His portrait and a chair belong- 
ing to him are at Littlecote (Britton, 
Beauties of Wiltshire^ iii, 259). Another, 
bv an unknown hand, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London ; and a third (also 
anonymous) belonged in 1866 to the Duke 
of Manchester. 

Popham was the author of ' Reports and 
Cases adjudged in the Time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, written with his own hand in French,* 
translated and published posthumously in 
1656; but the book is not regarded as an 
authority. A number of legal opinions ex- 
pressed by him are preserv^ in the Lans- 
downe collection of manuscripts in the British 
Museum (1. 26-8, 39, 64, 70, Ivii. 60, 72, 
Ixi. 78,lxviii.l8). ' His opinion on Sir Walter 
Ralegh’s case touching the entail of the 
manor of Sherborne is in Additional MS. 
6177, f. 393. 

Popham married Amy, daughter and heiress 
of Robert Games of Castleton in St. Tathan’s, 
Glamorganshire (or by other accounts, Ann, 
daughter and heiress of Howel ap Adam of 
Castleton). Her portrait, by an unknown 
hand, belonged in 1866 to Mr. F. L. Pop- 
ham. Sir John was succeeded by his son, 
Sir Francis Popham [q. v.] According to 
Aubrey, Popham ^ left a vast estate to his son. 
Sir Francis (I thinke ten thousand pounds 
er annum) ; [the latter] lived like a hog, but 
is son John was a great waster, and dyed 
in his father’s time.’ 

[Foss’s .Judges, vi. 179-85 ; Wood’s Athense 
Oxon. ed. Blits, i). 20 ; Collinson’s Hist, of Somer- 
set, ii. 483 iii.7 1; Aubrey’s Lives of Eminent Men, 
ii. 492-5 ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. viii. 218, 
8th ser. x. 110 ; Somersetshire Archseol. Soc. Pro- 
ceedings, xi. 40-1 ; Manning’s Speakers of the 
House of Commons. A number of letters and 
documents -written by or relating to Popham 
will be found in Harl. MSS. 286, 6995-7 ; Eger- 
ton MSS. 1693 f. 122, 2618 f. 11, 2644 f. 78, 
2651 f. 1, 2714 f. 32; Addit. MSS. 5485 f. 212, 
6753 f. 250, 5756 f. 106. 6178 ff. 613, 663, 705, 
803, 15561 f. 99, 19398 f. 97, 27959 f. 21, 
27961 ff. 9, 10, 28223 f. 13, 28607 f. 33, 32092 
f. 145, 33271 f 186 ; Lansd. MSS. xlv. 34. Ixi. 
53, Ixviii. 90, Ixxvii. 50.] R. D. 

POPPLE, WILLIAM (1701-1764), dra- 
matist, born in 1701, w^as the only son of 
William Popple of St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, who died in 1722, and was buried at 
Hampstead, by his wife Amne. 

His grandfather, also William Popple (^. 


1708), was son of Edmund Popple, sheritt' of 
Hull in 1638, who married Catherine, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Andrew Marvell, and sister 
of Andrew Marvell [q. v.] the poet ; he was, 
accordingly, the nephew of Marvell, under 
whose guidance he was educated, and with 
whom he corresponded. He became a Lon- 
don merchant, and in 1676 was residing at 
Bordeaux, whence, ten years later, he dated 
a small expository work, entitled ‘ A Rational 
Catechism ’ (London, 1687, 12mo). He was 
appointed secretary to the board of trade in 
1696, and became intimate with John Locke 
(a commissioner of the board from 1696 to 
1700), whose ‘Letter on Toleration’ he was 
the first to translate from the Latin (London, 
1689, 8voandl2mo). Some manuscript trans- 
lations in his hand are in the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 8888). He died in 1708, in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes ; his widow Mary 
was living in Holbom in 1709. 

The dramatist entered the coiferer’s office 
about 1730, and in June 1737 was promoted 
solicitor and clerk of the reports to the com- 
missioners of trade and plantations. He was 
appointed governor of the Bermudas in March 
1745, ‘ in the room of his relative, Alured 
Popple’ (1699-1744), and held that post until 
shortly before his death at Hampstead on 
8 Feb. 17 64 (Miscellanea GeneaL etHeraldica^ 
new ser. iii. 364). He was buried on 13 Feb. 
in Hampstead churchyard, where there is an 
inscribed stone in his memory. 

Some of Popple’s juvenile poems were in- 
cluded in the * Collection ot Miscellaneous 
Poems’ issued by Richard Savage [q^. v.] in 
1726. The encouragement of Aaron Ilill 
[q. V.] was largely responsible for his inde- 
pendent production of two comedies, to both 
of which Hill wrote prologues. The first of 
these, ‘ The Lady’s Revenge, or the Rover 
reclaim’d’ (London and Dublin, 1734, 8vo),. 
was dedicated to the Prince of Wales, and 
produced on four occasions at Oovent Garden 
in J anuary 17 34, ‘ Dull in parts, but a pretty 
good play,’ is Genest’s verdict upon it. The 
second, entitled ^The Double Deceit, or a 
Cure for Jealousy’ (London, 1736, 8vo), de- 
dicated to Edward Walpole, was produced 
on 25 April 1735, also at Covent Garden. It 
is the better play of the two, and, according 
to Genest, deserved more success than it met 
with. About this same time (1735) Popple 
collaborated with Hill in his ‘Prompter,’ and 
incurred a share of Pope’s resentment, which 
took the usual shape of a line in the ‘Dun- 
eiad : ’ 

Lo P — — ^le’s brow tremendous to the town. 

Warburton elucidates by defining Popple aa 
* author of some vile plays and pamphlets.’ 
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Tlio dranmtiHt was not detorml from pub- 
lishing', ill 175J5, a Hiuooth but dilluso traiis- 
lation of tlio^ Ars iW/ica’ of ilorac(5 (Lon- 
don, 4to), ■which ho dedicated to the Earl of 
llalilax. 

[Bakor’s Biogr. Driwnatica ; OonoHt’fl ITist. of 
tho Htairo, vol. iii. ; Slioahan'a IUhI. of Hull, 
1801, p. 4fil ; Manrhestei* 8<bo()l Keg. ((Ihothani 
131-2; Ilowitt’n Northern Heights of 
Lornion, pp. M8, 238; Marvell’s Works, 
1778, voIh, i iii. piismtn; (hint. Mag. 17()'h p.lO?; 
hotes and Unerids, 4t.h ser. vi, 11)8, 222, Gt.h sor, 
iv. 30, 7th her. ix. 48*5; Urit. Mas. (jat. (whore, 
liow'ovor, the drannitist is oonfuned with his 
grandfnihor, the nephew of Murvellj.] T* B, 

POBOHESTER, VwitrNT, [Bee 11 im- 
in-utT, IbjNKY .loiiN CjMoimw, third Eaiu. oi? 
Oahnaiu’on, 1800-48.10.] 

P0RDAGE;J011N (KJOT-IOBI), aatro- 
loger and tnystic, eldest son of Sfunuel Ihir- 
dage {d. l(i:2()), grocer, hy Ins wife Elizabeth 
('Pay lor), was !)orn in the parish of St. Dioni.s 
Raekchurch, London, and baptised on 2 1 April 
](K)7. He was curate in tsharge of St. Law- 
rence’s, Reading, in 1(511, the vicar being 
Thomas (iilhert (lOlB-lOO 1) |q. v, | Hordage 
is later described na viear, hut; tirroiuionsly. 
By 1(547 (afh'r 9 Kov, HtKipiowas rector 
of Braddeld, Jierkshire, a living in the gift 
of Elias Ashmole [q, v.), who thought highly 
of his astrological knowhulgc^ Ra.vter, who 
descM'ihes him ns chief of the ' BehnieniHt.s/ 
or English frdlowera of Jacob lioehjnii,knew 
of him through a yotuig man, probably 
Abitw'r (Joppe [(j. v.], wlio in lUH) was 
living under Pordage^s roof in n Mamily 
commnnioti,’ the members ‘ aspiring after 
the highest spiritnul state’ tlirough * vtsible 
communion with angehs.* Baxter thought 
they tried to carry too far *the perfect ion of 
a monastical life.’ Among themselves this 
family went by acripttire names; Pordago 
was ‘Father Abraham,’ his wife was ‘De- 
borah.’ 

Tie was charged before the committee for 
plundered ministers wdth luiresies comprised 
m nine articles, nccusiug him of a sort of 
mystical pantheism, But on 27 March 1 (151 
the committee acquitted him on all counts. 
On 18 Sept. 10154 he was summoned to ap- 
pear on 5 (3ct. before the county commis- 
sioners (known as ‘expurgates’) at tho 
Bear Inn, Spcenhamland, Borkslure. The 
nine articles were revived against him at the 
instanceof John Tickel [q, v,], a presbyterian 
divine at Abingdon, Berkshire, The inquiry 
was successively adjourned to 19 Oct,, 2 Nov,, 
22 Nov., and 80 Nov., fresh articles being from 
time to time brought forward against him, 
to the number of lifty-six, in addition to 
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l.ho orif^innl nino. Most of thorn deiilt with 
unsubstantial matters of personal gossip* 
the accusation of intercourse with spirits 
was pressed (from 19 Oct.) by Christopher 
Fowler [cp v. 1 Tt was made a charge against 
him that be had Hhelt.ered Robert Everard 
[q. y. I and Thomas 'Liny [q. v.] One of his 
maid-servnnts, while attesting some of the 
Stories about, spirits, bore witness to the 
purity tuul iiitUy of the family life, By 
aO Nov, Fordiige was too ill to appear; the 
intjuiry was adjounmd to 7 Dec. at the Bear 
Inn, Reading. On 8 Dec. the commissioners 
ejected him as ‘ ignorant and very insullicient 
for the work of the ministry.’ lie was to 
hmve the rectory by 2 lAib. and clear out 
his barns by 25 March 1(555. 

Att.he Rest oration Borilage was reinstated. 
In 1(5(58 he beenmo imqnaiuted with Jane 
T^ead or Deade [<p v.], and assisted her in 
the study oi Jacob lloehme. In August 
1(578 or 1(574 (there is a doubt about the 
year) Dordnge and Mrs. Lead * lirst agreed 
to wait toget lH‘r in })rayer and pure dedica- 
tion,’ b'rnncis Lisi [q. v, ], Jane Lead’s son- 
in-law, sneaks warmly of Dordage’s devout- 
tiess and sincerity, inaintaining that ‘his 
conversation was sueli a.H tnalice itself can 
hardly i‘.xcept against,’ H<‘ was not, how- 
cvtir, a man of robust intellect ; his insiglit 
into Hoelmufrt writings was feeble, and his 
theoHOjihy was of the emottoual order. In 
his will im de, scribes himself as ‘ doetor in 
physick/ It does not. appear that he held 
the degrei^ of M.D., though it was assigned 
to him by others, and he was commonly 
called Dr. Dordage. 

He died in l()8l,amlwa8 buried in St. 
Andrew’s, U <41)01*0, on 1 1 Dec. IDs will, made 
on 28 Nov. 1(581, and proved ,17 Jan. 1(582, 
was wit.n<‘sst‘d by Jane laMul. Uis portrait 
was i ugraved by Faithorne, His llrst wife, 
Mary (Lane), of Tenbiiry, Worcestershire, 
was buried at Bradtield on 25 Any. 1(108. 
His Becond wife was Elizabeth, widow of 
Thomas Faldo of Londou, His son Bamuel 
is separately noticed; he hud other sons: 
John, William, and Henjamm, His daughter 
l^lizahoth was buried at Bradfuild on28 Dec, 
1(1(55;^ other daughters were Mary, Sarah 
(married Btistead), and Abigail. His brother 
Francis, who survived him, was rector of 
Bt unford-Dingley, Berkshire. 

He published: L ‘Truth appearing 
through the Clouds of undeserved Scandal,’ 
&c., 1555, 4to (published on 22 Dec. 1(554, 
according to Thomnsou’s note on the British 
Museum copy). 2. ^ Inuocency appearing 
through the tiark ^lists of pretended Guilt,’ 
&c., 1(555, fob (15 Marcu). 3. ‘A just 
Narrative of the rroccodings of the Com- 
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missioners of Berks . . . against John Por- 
dage,’ &c., 1655, 4to; reprinted in ‘State 
Trials’ (Cohbett), 1810, v. 639 sq. 4. ‘The 
Pruitfol Wonder . . . By J. P., Student in 
Physic,’ &:c., 1674, 4to (account of four 
children at a birth, at Kingston-on-Thames, 
probably by Pordage). Posthumous were ; 
5. ‘ Theologia Mystica, or the Mystic Bivi- 
nitie of the ^Eternal Indivisible . . . By a 
Person of Qualitie, J. P,, M.D.’ &c., 1&3, 
8vo (prefaced by Jane Lead, and edited by 
Dr, Edward Hooker; Francis Lee had a 
‘ much larger ’ treatise of similar title ‘ under 
the Doctor’s own hand ; ’ subjoined, with the 
second title-page, is ‘ A. Treatise of Eternal 
Nature ’). 6. ‘ Ein griindlich philosophisches 
Sendschreiben,’ &c., Amsterdam, 1698, 8vo; 
reprinted (1727) in F, Roth-Scholz’s ‘ Deut- 
sches Theatrum Ohemicum,’ 1728, 8vo,- yoI. i. 
7. ‘ Vier Tractatlein,’ &c., Amsterdam, 1704, 
8vo. A two-page advertisement in Jane 
Lead’s ‘ Fountain of Gardens,’ 1697, 8vo, 
gives full titles of the following works of 
Pordage, unpublished in English : 8. ‘ Philo- 
sophia Mystica,’ &c. 9. ‘ The Angelical 

world,’ &c. 10, ‘ The Dark Fire W orld,’ &c. 

11. ‘The Incarnation of Jesus Christ,’ &c. 

12. ‘ The ^irit of Eternity,’ &c. 13. ‘Sophia,’ 
&c. 14. ‘ Experimental Discoveries,’ &c. The 
‘ Vita J. OrelUi Franci,’ by J. P., M.D., pre- 
fixed to Orell’s ‘ Ethica Aristotelica,’ Cosmo- 
poli (Amsterdam), 1681, 4to, assigned to 
Pordage, is by Joachim Past orius, M.D., and 
was originally published in Dutch, 1663, 4to 
(see Sand, Bibl. Antitrinit. 1684, p. 149). 

[Pordage’s Narrative, 1655, and other tracts 
(most of the Narrative is reprinted in Cobbett’s 
State Trials, vol. v. and in earlier collections) ; 
Fowler's Dseraoniura Meridianum, 1655-6 ; 
Wood’s Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 1098, iv. 405, 
715; Reliquiae Brtxterianae, 1696, i. 77sq.;Po^ret’s 
Bibliotheca Mysticorura, 1708; Calamy’s Ac- 
count, 1714, p. 96 ; Granger’s Biographical Hist, 
of England, 1779, iii. 55 sq. ; Lyst ms's Magna 
Britannia (Berkshire), 18B1, p. 246 ; Walton’s 
Memorial of William Law, 1854, pp. 148. 192, 
203, 240; Notes and Queries, 15 Feb. 1862, p. 
136 ; Chester’s Registers of St. Bionis Back- 
church (Harleian S^oc.), 1878, p. 93 ; Foster’s 
Marriage Licenses, 1887, p. 469; Hist. M'^S. 
Comm. 11th Rep. App. pt. vii, pp. 189, 192; 
Harleian MS. 1530, f. 34 (pedigree) ; W. Law’s 
Works, 1892, vi. 201 ; Pordage’s will in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury (8 Cottle) ; infor- 
mation from the rectors of Bradfield and St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn.] A. G. 

PORDAGE, SAMDEL (1633-1691?), 
poet, eldest son of John Pordage [q. v.] by his 
first wile, was baptised at St. Dionis Back- 
church, London, on 29 Dec, 1633 {Register^ 
published by Haxleiaii Society, 1878). He 
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entered Merchant Taylors’ School in 1644, and 
at the trial of his father ten years later he ap- 
pears to have been one of the witnesses. In hia 
title-pages he variously described himself as 
‘ of Lincoln’s Inn ’ and ‘ a student of physick,’ 
He was at one time chief steward to Philip 
Herbert, fifth earl of Pembroke [see under 
Hebbeet, Philip, fourth Eaelj, but he 
chiefly devoted himself to literary work ( Cob- 
BBTT, State TrffitZsjVoLv.) While residingwith 
his father at the parsonage of Bradfield, Berk- 
shire, in 1660 he published a translation from 
Seneca, with notes, called ‘ Troades Englished.’ 
About the same time he published ‘ Poems 
upon Several Occasions, by S. P., gent.,’ a 
little volume which included panegyrics upon 
Charles II and General Monck, but which con- 
sisted for the most part of amatory poems, 
full of conceits, yet containing among them 
a few ™ceful touches, after the fashion of 
Herrick. 

In 1661 a volume appeared called ‘ Mun- 
dorum Explicatio, or the explanation of an 
Hieroglyphical Figure. . . . Being a Sacred 
Poem, written by S. P., Armig.’ This book, 
which was reissued in 1663, is attributed to 
Samuel Pordage by Lowndes and others ; but 
its contents are entirely unlike anything else 
which he wrote. The writer of the unsigned 
preface to this curious work of over three 
hundred pages says that the hieroglyphic 
‘came into my hands, another being the 
author ; ’ and there is a poetical ‘ Encomium 
on J. [Hehmen] and his interpreter J. Spar- 
row, Esq.’ It has been suggested that the 
real author was Pordage’s father, a professed 
Behmenist. Mr. Orossley argues that there 
is no proof that the work is by either John 
or Samuel Pordage. Bishop Kennett, how- 
ever, writing in 1728, attributed the work to 
Samuel. Possibly both John and Samuel 
Pordage had a share in the authorship of this 
‘ sacred poem.’ 

In 1661 Samuel Pordage published a folio 
pamphlet, ‘ Heroick Stanzas on his Maiesties 
Coronation.’ In 1673 his ‘ Herod and Mari- 
amne,’ a tragedy, was acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre, and was published anonymously. 
Elkanah Settle, who signed the dedication 
to the Duchess of Albemarle, said that the 
play, which was ‘ little indebted to poet or 
painter,’ did not miss honours, in spite of its 
disadvantages, thanks to her grace’s patron- 
age, The principal parts in this rhymed tra- 
gedy, the plot ot which was borrowed from 
Josephus and the romance of ‘ Cleopatra,’ were 
taken by Lee, Smith, and Norris (Genest, 
Accmnt of the English Stage, \17 1) . Lang- 
baine says that the play had been given by 
Pordage to Settle, to use and form as he 
pleased. In 1678 appeared ‘The Siege of 
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Babylon, by Samuel Bordaf^o oC Lincoln’^ 
Inn, author of the traf((Hly of Herod 
and Mariamne /’ ' Thia play Inid been licenced 
by Jj’KRtrange on 2 Nov. 1077, and acted at 
tbe Dulco’s Theatre not long after the pro- 
duction at tlie Theatre Koyul of Nathaniel 
Leo’a ^ lUval Queens ; ^ and Statira and 
iioxana, the rival qtteens,’ were principal 
charactora in Pordng(i’a stupid rhymed tra- 
gtidy, in which Betterton, Norris, and Mrs. 
(iwyn appeared. The story Ih bused U])on 
* (laasandra ’ and ot luir romances of the day 
{ib, i. 213), In the dedication to the Duchess 
of Yorlc, Pordage said that * Herod and 
Mariamne’ had hitluM’to pass(‘d under the 
name of another, while he was out of Eng- 
land; but, as li<‘r royal liigliness was ho 
]deasod with it, Pordage could nob forbear 
to own it. 

Pordage brought out in l(i70 the sixth 
edition of John ih'ynolds’n * Triumphs of 
God’s Hevengtj against the sin of Murtltor ; ' 
he prefixed to iti a dcfdicatiou to Shaftesbury. 
In lOHl he wrote a single folio .sheet, * A now 
Apparition of Sir Edmundbury (hxlfroy’s 
Ghost to the E. of 1)™— in the Tow<ir/and 
the printer was oliliged to mahe a public 
apology for the nilbictions on Dauby wtuch it 
contained {Ihnakin's Xhifmtick hiioJUiiimoe, 
21 July 1081). Between 1(181 and Ih’SI ho 
issued ‘Tlu‘, IhunaiuingModical Works of . . . 
Dr. Thomas Willis . , , ICnglished by S. P,, 
blscp* Then^ is a g( moral dedication to Sir 
Tlumphilua Biddulph, hart., signed by Por^ 
(Inge; ami versf's M,)u tlm author’s hfedteo- 
nhilosophiciil Discour.s(t8,^ in all probability 
ny him, precede t he first part. 

Dryden’s ‘Absalom and AchitopheV ap- 
peared in Novemb(‘r 1(181, and among the 
answers which it culled forth was Pordage’s 
‘ Ay.aria and Jlushai, a J^oem,* 1082, pub- 
lished on 17 Jan,, according to a conttun- 
pornry note. In this pitaje Azaria was the. 
l)ul(e of Monmouth, A mnzia tlui lung, llushai 
Bhaftesbury, and Sliimtu Dryden; and the 
poimi, so far from being, ns it is sometimes 
calloil, a malignant attack on Dryden, is 
comparatively free from personalit-iea ‘As 
to truth, who hath the betti^r hold let the 
world judgiij and it is no new thing for the 
same persons to be ill or well represented by 
several parties.^ Some lines, too, were devoted 
to Ij^l5strange, who was called Bibbai, On 
15 March 1682 Dryden brought out ‘The 
Modal, a Satire against Sedition,’ an attack 
on Shafttisbury, and on 31 March Pordage 
published ‘The Medal revers’d, a, Satyre 
against , Persecution,’ with an epistle, ad- 
dressed, in imitation of Dryden, to his ene- 
mies, the toriea. Pordage said he did not 
believe that the authors of ‘ Absalom and 


Aclutoidud ’ and ‘ The TNlixlal ’ wore the same, 
yet, as they d(\sin^d to ho thought so, each 
must, hour the riqiroaidiea of the other. 

L’Esbrange attackixl Pordage in the ‘Ob- 
servator ' for 5 April 1082 on account of ‘ A 
brief History of all the Papists’ bloudy I»or- 
secut ions, ’(‘.ailing liirn ‘limping iWage, a 
son of t;he famous Pamilist about Reading, 
and tbe author of sisveral libels,’ one against 
L’.Estning(n Dryd(m, in the second part of 
‘ Absalom and Achitophel,’ iiublished in No- 
vember, described Pordage as 

Lame Mophibosluith, the wizard’s son. 

Tn May John Oldham, in his ‘ tmitation of 
th(^ Third Batire of Juvenal,’ had ridiculed 
Pordage, and in another ‘ Batlro’ nnmtioned 
Pordagi^ among the authors who had ‘ grown 
contemptible, and slightixl sinctn’ BesHes 
the ])ieceH already nnmtioned, I’ordage is 
stated to have writtmi a romance called 
‘ Eliana,’ hut t.he date is not given, and no 
ce])y mamis known. 

Writing in Bibl, T.anghaino spoke of 
P(mlag(^ as latidy, if not st ill, a member of 
Lincoln’s Inn, The e.xact date of bis death 
lias not h(.5en ascMutaituxl. A Bammd Pordage, 
a stranger, wli(), like tlu^ poet, was born in the 
parish of St. pionis Batdtchurcli in l()33,waa 
buried there in U)(i8. Pordage mumed about 
KKiO Dorcas, youngnst daugliter of William 
Langhorne, by whom he had a sou, Charles, 
born in 1(581, and otlu^r issue, When his 
fatlier di(‘d in 1(581 ho left silver spoons to 
two of Samiud’s children {IlarLMlii. ir)3(),f. 
3d ; will of John Pordage, LbO.O, 8 Cottle). 

[Authorities cited ; b’o«t(»r’8 Marriage Liconsofj; 
Robinson’s Mtunhant Taylors’ Registisr; Gent. 
Mag, 183*1, ii. 405 ; Censnm Literaria, by Husl(5- 
wood, viii. ; N(jtcH and (hiorioH, 3rd sor. 

vli. 443 ; Riogr. Dnunatii’a ; Hc'oU.’s Dryden, ix. 
»372 ; ProhwNor II. Morh^y’s PirstHkt^tch of Eng- 
lish Literature, pp. 710 *11); Jacob, i, 204; 
Wood’s Athomc Oxen* ed. Bliss, ii, 149, 150, iii, 
1008-11 00.] CL A. A. 

POEBEN, ELEANOR ANNE (1797 P- 
1825), poetess, [Bee Eiunkmn’.] 

POEBEN, WILLIAM (17554823), 
architect, born In 1755 at II nil, was grandson 
of Roger Pourden, an artihit eet of York. His 
early taste for the arts procured him the 
notice of the jioet Mason, who introduced 
him to Jaunts Wyatt pp v.] After studying 
arcihitecture in Wyatt\ olllco, he became the 
pupil of Saimud .Pepys Oockercll [(p v.] On 
leaving the latter he was made secretary to 
Lord Shehield, and by him appointed pay- 
master to the 22nd dragoons; but, on the 
reduction of this regimmit soon afterwards, 
he resumed his former studies. Xu 1778 he, 
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exhibited designs for a Gothic church at the 
Koyal Academy, where his work continued 
to be seen at intervals. In 1785-6 Porden 
vas chosen to make the necessary fittings in 
"Westminster Abbey for the Handel festival. 
He was also employed by the parish of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, and was surveyor 
of Lord Grosvenor’s London estates. From 
1790 onwards he designed a number of 
churches and mansions in various parts of 
England. 

In 1804 Porden began his most important 
w^ork, Eaton Hall in Cheshire for Lord 
Grosvenor — a palace of celebrated, if some- 
what too florid, magnificence. This work 
occupied him till 1812. He was assisted, 
first by his son-in-law, Joseph Klay, and later, 
by B. Gummow, who built the wings in 
1823-5. Besides the superintendence of the 
works at Eaton, he was busy with several 
other buildings, chiefly at Brighton, where 
he erected, in 1805, stables, riding-house, and 
tennis-court for the Prince of Wales’s Pavi- 
lion ; adding, during the two following years, 
the west front and entrance hall. In 1808 he 
designed Broom Hall, Fifeshire, and Eccle- 
ston church, near Chester, in 1809 and 1813. 
He died on 14 Sept. 1822, and was buried in 
St. John’s Wood chapel. According to Ped- 
grave, his end was hastened by annoyance 
at being superseded two years before in his 
employment as architect to Lord Grosvenor, 
to whom liis work did not give entire satis- 
faction. Extensive alterations and additions 
have been made to Eaton Hall since his 
time. 

Porden had a nnmerous family, all of 
whom died young, except two daughters ; the 
elder of these married, in 1807, Joseph Kay 
(1775-1847), the architect of the new post 
office in Edinburgh and surveyor to Green- 
wich Hospital ; the younger, Eleanor Anne 
(1797 P-1825), the first wife of Sir John 
Franklin, is separately noticed. 

[Diet, of Architecture ; Redgrave’s Diet, of 
Art'sts ; Hicklin’s Guide to Eaton Hail; private 
information.] L. B. 

PORBETT, BOBEBT (1783-1868), 
chemist, son of Robert Porrett, was bom in 
London on 22 Sept. 1783. When he was 
eleven years of age he ^ amused himself by 
drawing up and writing out official papers 
for his father,’ who was ordnance storekeeper 
at the Tower of London. These productions 
led the war office officials to oner to keep 
him in the department as an assistant. He 
was appointed in 1795, promoted later to he 
chief of his department, and retired on a pen- 
sion in 1850, when his services received 
oilicial acknowledgment, He died on 25 Nov, 


1868, unmarried. Robert Porrett Collier, 
lord JMonkswell [q. v,], was his nephew. 

Porrett was elected fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries on 9 Jan. 1840 and of the 
Royal Society in 1848. He was an original 
fellow of the Chemical Society, and also a 
fellow of the Astronomical Society. His 
position and residence in the Tower led him 
to take an interest in antiquities. He was a 
recognised authority on armour, on which 
he contributed several papers to *Archieo- 
logia ’ and the * Proceedings ’ of the Society 
of Antiquaries. 

Although, he was not a professional che- 
mist, Porrett did valuable work in experi- 
mental science. Towards the end of 1808 
he found that by treating prussic acid with 
sulphuretted hydrogen a new acid was formed, 
which he termed prussous acid. For this 
investig^^tion he was awarded a medal by the 
Society of Arts. In 1814 he discovered tlie 
qualitative composition of the acid, and 
showed that it was formed by ihe union of 
prussic acid and sulphur, and termed it sul- 
phuretted chyazic acid. Its present name 
of sulpho-cyanic acid was given by Thomas 
Thomson (1773-1852) [q. v.] (Thomsun’s 
Annals of Philosophy , xii. 216), and its 
quantitative composition was determined in 
1820 by Berzelius. In 1814 Porrett also 
made the important discovery of ferrocyanic 
acid, which he termed ferruretted chyazic 
acid. He showed by the electroly^s of the 
salts, then known as triple prussiates, and 
by the isolation of the acid itself, that the 
iron contained in the salts must be regarded 
as forming part of the acid, thus confirming, 
a suggestion previously put forward by Ber- 
tliollet (Kopp, Geschichte der (Jhemie^ iv, 
377). He examined the properties of the 
acid carefully, and showed that it can easily 
be oxidised by the air, Prussian blue being 
formed at the same time; this observ^ation 
has been utilised in dyeing (Porrett in PTiilo^ 
sophical Transactions, 1814, p. 530, and 
Watts, Diet, of Che^nisfvy, ii. 227). Por- 
lett attempted to determine the quantitative 
composition of prussic acid, and showed that 
when it is oxidised the volume of carbonic 
acid formed is exactly twice that of the 
nitrogen. But his other data are erroneous, 
and the problem was completely solved by 
Gay-Lussac shortly after. Porrett in 1813 
made some interesting experiments in con- 
junction with Rupert Kirk and William 
Wilson on the extremely dangerous sub- 
stance, chloride of nitrogen. 

His ^ Observations on the Flame of a 
Candle,’ a paper written in 1816, contain 
important and hitherto neglected confirma- 
tion of Davy’s then just published view of 
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the structure of luminous flame, recently 
defended by Smithells {CheM, Soc. Tra^ift, 
1892, p, 217). According to Porrett, the 
light is mainly due to free carbon formed in 
the flame owing to the decomposition by heat 
of gaseous hydrocarbons. II is ingenious 
experiments deserve re])ctition, and tlie ob- 
servation that the luminous portion of the 
flame is surrounded completely by au almost 
invisible mantle, and that a spirit-lamp flame, 
though more transparent than glass, casts a 
shadow when placed in front of a candle 
flume, are of much importance. His chemi- 
cal investigations on gun-cotton, published 
in 1840, are not of gri^at value. 

Porrett’s sole contribution to physics was 
the discovery of electric endosmosis in 181 (> 
(Thomson, Amals of lVuloso^)hi/y viii. 74). 
The phenom(uion had, according to Wiede- 
mann und Elektrinidt^ Isted. 

i. 370), been observed previously by J^euss, 
but Porrett’s discovery was indepeudimt, 
and the phenomenon for long went in Ger- 
many by his name. 

X^orrett’s style is clear and xinprot<mtious, 
his e.vposition metliodical and workmanlike. 
Probably owing to lack of tinu<, he did not 
attain tfie technical skill necessary to (5om- 
plete the investigations he began so bril- 
liantly. It is unfortunate for science that 
a man of such marked capacity should have 
given to it only his leisure. 

The following is a list of his scientific 
papers: L In the ‘Transactions' of the So- 
ciety of Arts: ‘A M(unoir on the Prussic 
Acid ' (1809, xxvii, 89-^ 1 03). In N icholsou’s 
‘Journal 2, ‘ On the Prussic and Prussous 
Acids ' (1810, XXV. 344). 3, ‘ On the Com- 
bination of Chlorine with Oil of Turpeu- 
tme'(lHl2, xxxiii. 194), 4. ‘On the Explo- 
sive Compound of Chlorine and Azote ' (in 
conjunction with li. Ivirk and W. Wilson) 
(18l3, xxxiv. 270). In the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions ; ' 5. ‘ On the Nature of the 
Balts termed Triple Pruasiates, and on Acids 
formed by tho Union of certain Ilodies with 
the Elements of Prussic Acid' (3 June 1814, 
p, 527). 6, ‘ Further Analytical Data on 
the Constitution of Ferruretted Chyazic and 
Sulphuretted Ohyozic Acids,’ &c. (22 Feb. 
1815). In Thomson’s ‘ Annals of Philosophy 
7, ‘Curious Galvanic Experiments' (18U1, 
viii. 74). 8, ‘Observations on the Flame of 
a Candle’ (viii, 337), 9. ‘On the Triple 
Prusaiate of Potash’ (1818, xii. 214). 10. ‘ On 
the Anthrazothion of Von Grotthuss, and 
on Sulphuretted Ohyazic Acid ‘ (1819, xiii. 
35G). 11. ‘On Ferrochyazate of Potash and 
the Atomic Weight of Iron' (1819, xiv. 
295), In the Chemical Society's * Memoirs 
12. ‘ On the Chemical Comx)osition of Gun- 


Cotton’ (in conjunction with E. Tesche- 
macher) (1843, lii. 258). 13, <On tlie 

Existence of a new Alkali in Gun-Cotton’ 
(iii. 287). 

j^Bcaides tho sourcoa montionod aboro. 
olutuarios in Chom, 8o(*. Jouni. 1809, p. TiiJ 
Proc. Koy, Soc. vul. xviii. p. iv.; Proc. Soe. of 
AntiquaricH. 2n<i «or. iv. 305; Poggendorff’s 
lUographiHoh-literariHclu'S llainhvortorbueh zur 
OcHoh. der oxakton Wisaouschafton; Porrott’s 
own papcrM. ] P. J H 

PORSON, KTCTIARD (1759-1808), 
Greek scholar, was born on 25 Dec. 1759 
at East Huston, near North Waleliam, Nor- 
folk, where his father, Huggin Porson, was 
parish chirk; his motluir, Anne, was the 
daughter of a shoemaker named Palmer in 
the neighbouring villagti of Hactou* Richard 
was the siioond of four children, having 
two brothers and a sister Elizabeth (1753- 
1842). He was sent first to the village 
8(du)ol of Duct on, and thence, after a short 
stay, to the village school of llappisburgh, 
vvhere the master, Bummers — to whom 
Person xvas always grateful — grounded 
him in Lai in and mathematics. The boy 
showed an extraordinary nuunory, and was 
especiall^y remarkable for his rapid pro- 
ficiency ‘in arithmtit.ic, His father mt‘ant 
to put him to the loom, und miiauwlule 
took a keen intenisi in his education, making 
him say oyer every evening the lessons 
huirntHl during the day. Whtm Person had 
been thrmj years wilh Bummers, and was 
eleven years old, his rare proinise attracted 
the notice of the Rev. T. Ih^wil.t (curate of 
the nariah which included East Rustou 
and liacton), who undertook to educate him 
along with liis own sons, keeping him at his 
liousti at Bncton during the week, and send- 
ing him home for 8 unday b. For nearly two 
years Porson xvus taught by Hewitt, con- 
tinuing his ijutin and mathematical studiim, 
and beginning Greidt, In 1773, when tho 
boy was thirteen, Mr* Norris of Witten 
Park, moved by Hewitt, fiimt him to be e.x- 
amined at Oambrulge, with a view to de- 
ciding whether lie ought to bo prepared for 
the university. The e.xaminers were James 
Jjambert [<!• v»l) the regi us professor of Greek ; 
Thomas Poatlethwaite fq. v*] and William 
Collier, tutors of Trinity College; and George 
Atwood [q, v.*], the mathtunutician. Their 
report determined Mr. Norris to send Por- 
I sou to some great public school.^ It was 
desired to place him on the foundation of the 
Charterhouse, but the ‘governors, to whom 
application was made, had promised their 
nominations for the next vacancies; and, 
eventually, in August 1774, he was entered 
on tho foundation of Eton College. At 
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Eton lie stayed about four years. The chief 
source of inlbrmation concerning his school- 
life there is the evidence given, after his 
death, by one of his former schoolfellows, 
Dr. Joseph Goodall, provost of Eton, who 
was examined before a committee of the 
House of Commons on the state of educa- 
tion in the country, and was asked, among 
other things, why * the late Professor Por- 
son * was not elected to a scholarship at 
King’s College, Cambridge. The answer to 
that question was, in brief, that he had 
entered the school too late. When he came 
to Eton he knew but little of Latin prosody, 
and had not made much progress in Greek. 
His compositions, though correct, ^ fell far 
short of excellence.’ * He always under- 
valued school exercises, and generally wrote 
Lis exercises fair at once, without study.’ 
‘Still, we all looked up to him,’ says Goodall, 
‘in consequence of his great abilities and 
variety of information.’ It is said that once 
in school he construed Horace from memory, 
a mischievous boy having thrust some other 
book into his hand. He wrote two plays to 
be acted in the Long Chamber, one oi which, 
called ‘ Out of the Frying-pan into the Fire,’ 
exists in manuscript in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; it is full of rollicking 
fun, but nowhere rises above schoolboy level. 
While at Eton he had a serious illness, due to 
the formation of an impostliume in the lungs, 
which permanently affected his health, and 
caused him to be frequently troubled by 
asthma. In 1777 his benefactor, Mr. 
Korris, died. This loss threatened to mar 
Person’s career ; but Sir George Baker, then 
president of the College of Physicians, 
generously started a fund to provide for his 
maintenance at the university, and, as Dr. 
Goodall tells us, ‘ contributions were readily 
supplied by Etonians.’ 

Person was entered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on 28 March 1778, and commenced 
residence there in the following October. 
He was then eighteen. Thus far he had been 
distinguished rather by great natural gifts 
than by special excellence in scholarship. 
While he was at Eton the head-master, Dr. 
Jonathan Davies [q. v.], had given him as a 
prize the edition of Longinus by Jonathan 
Toup [q. V.] This book is said to have been 
the first which excited his interest in critical 
studies. His systematic pursuit of those 
studies began in his undergraduate days at 
Cambridge. He had a distinguished career 
there. In 17S0 he was elected a scholar of 
Trinity College. In December 1781 he 
gained the Craven University scholarship. 
A copy of seventeen Greek iambics which 
he wrote on that occasion is extant ; it is 


without accents, and is curious as exhi- 
biting, besides some other defects, three 
breaches of the canon respecting the ‘ pause ’ 
which Porson afterwards enunciated. In 1782 
he took his degree of B.A. with mathema- 
tical honours, being third * senior optime ’ 
(i.e. third in the second class of the tripos), 
and shortly afterwards won the first of the 
two chancellor’s medals for classics. In 
the same year he was elected a fellow of 
Trinity College, while still a junior bachelor, 
though, under the rule which then existed, 
men of that standing were not ordinarily 
allowed to be candidates. He took the de- 
gree of M.A. in 1785. 

The story of the great scholar’s life is 
mainly that of his studies, but clearness wiU 
be served by postponing a survey of his writ- 
ings to a sketch of the external facts of his 
career. 

From 1783 onwards Porson contributed 
articles on classical subjects to several 
periodicals, but the work which first made 
his name widely known was the series of 
‘ Letters to Travis ’ (1788-9 ) . These ‘ Letters ’ 
were the outcome of theological studies in 
which he had engaged for the purpose of de- 
termining whether he should take holy orders. 
He decided in the negative, on grounds which 
he thus stated to his intimate friend, Wil- 
liam Malthy [q. v.] : * I found that I should 
require about fifty years’ reading to make 
myself thoroughly acquainted with divinity 
— to satisfy my mind on all points.’ The 
di*cision was a momentous one &)r him. He 
had no regular source of income except his 
fellowship (then about 100^. a year), and, 
under the statutes of Trinity College, a fellow 
was then required to be in priest’s orders 
within seven years from his M.A. degree, 
unless he held one of the two fellowships 
reserved for laymen. Porson, having be- 
come M.A. in 1786, reached that limit in 
1792. A lay fellowship was then vacant, 
and would, according to custom, have been 
given to Porson, the senior lay fellow, hut 
the nomination rested with Dr. Postlethwaite, 
the master. Porson formally applied for it; 
but the master, in reply, wrote advising him 
to take orders, and gave the lay fellowship 
to John Heys, a nephew of his own. The 
appointment of Heys is recorded in the ‘ Con- 
clusion Book’ of Trinity College, under the 
date of 4 July 1792. In tlxe summer of 1792 
Porson, who was then living in London, called 
on Dr. Postlethwaite at "Westminster, where 
he was staying with the dean (Dr. Vincent), 
for the purpose of examining for the West- 
minster scholarships. The interview was a 
painful one. Porson said that he came to 
announce the approaching vacancy in his 
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university of Cambridge. 

rorson bad now tiikon rooms at ltssox 
Court in tho Teiniile. His fellowship was 
vacated in July 1702. Shortly afterwards 
William Cooke [see under Cookh, Wii,T.iaM, 

d 17801 , TOgiiis professor of Creek at Cam- cooueu wiime.»»..My,».,...-y”-- 7 --— , 
tidSisiSed that post. Dr. Postlethwaite more than once. . “*,SsinCu.e 
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which hindered me from keeping my Mlow- 
ship by the method you obligingly pointed out 
to me would, I am greatly afraid, imweut me 
from being (ircek jprofesHor,’ On learmng, 
however, tliat no such test was exacted, he 
resolved to Htaml. He delivered before the 
seven electors a Latin prelection on Kunpides 
(which he had written in two days), and, 
having been unanimouBly elected, was ad- 
mitted professor on Kov. 179:^* The only 
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it was brief, for Mrs. Porson died of a decline 
on 12 April 1797. [The year of the marriage 
is given as 1795 by some authorities, but 
H. R. L1JA.ED, Cambridge Essays, 1857, p. 
154, is right in giving 1796.1 During the 
few months of his married life Porson lived 
at 11 Lancaster Court, but after his wife’s 
death he went back to his chambers at 
the Temple in Essex Court. The six years 
1797-1802 were busy; they saw the pub- 
lication of the four plays of Euripides 
which he edited. About 1802 a London 
firm of publishers offered him a large sum 
for an edition of Aristophanes. A letter 
preserved among the Porson MSS. in the 
library of Trinity College proves that even 
as late as 1805 such a work w^as still ex- 
pected from him. Dean Gaisford had found 
in the Bodleian Library ^ a very complete 
and full index verborum to Aristophanes,’ 
and on 29 Oct. 1805 he writes to Porson 
offering to send him the book, ‘ that if it 
should suit your purpose, it might be sub- 
joined to your edition, which we look for 
with much eagerness and solicitude.’ But, 
during the last five or six years of his life, 
Person’s health was not such as to admit of 
close or sustained application to study. He 
now suffered severely from his old trouble of 
asthma, and habits had grown upon him 
which were wholly incompatible with steady 
labour. In 1806 the London Institution 
was founded ; it was then in the Old Jewry, 
whence it was afterwards removed to Fins- 
bury Circus. The managers elected Porson 
to the post of principal librarian, with a salary 
of 200/. a year and a set of rooms (No, 8 Old 
Jewry), an appointment which was notified to 
him on 23 April by Richard Sharp (* Conversar- 
tion Sharp one of the electors. * I am sin- 
cerely rejoiced,’ Sharp writes, ‘ in the prospect 
of those benefits which the institution is likely 
to derive from your reputation and talents, 
and of the comforts which I hope that you 
will find in your connection with us.’ The 
managers afterwards complained (and justly 
in the opinion of some 01 Porson’s friends) 
that his attendance was irre^lar, and that 
he did nothing to enlarge the library ; but in 
one respect, at least, he made a good librarian 
— ^he was always ready to give information to 
the numerous callers at his rooms in the In- 
stitution who came to consult him on matters 
of ancient or modern literature. 

Early in 1808 his wonderful memory began 
to show signs of failure, and later in the year he 
suffered from intermittent fever. In Septem- 
ber he complained of feeling thoroughly ill, 
with sensations like those of ague. On Slon- 
day morning, 19 Sept., he called at the house 
of his brother-in-law, Perry, in Lancaster 


Court, Strand, and, not finding him at home, 
went on towards Charing Cross. At the 
corner of Northumberland Street he was 
seized with apoplexy, and was taken to the 
workhouse in St. Martin’s Lane. He could 
not speak, and the people there had no clue 
to his identity ; they therefore sent an adver- 
tisement to the ^British Press,’ which de- 
scribed him as ‘ a taU man, apparently about 
forty-five years of age, dressed in a blue coat 
and black breeches, and having in his pocket 
a gold watch, a trifling quantity of silver, 
and a memorandum-book, the leaves of which 
were filled chiefly with Greek lines written 
in pencil, and partly effaced ; two or three 
lines of Latin, and an algebraical calculation ; 
the Greek extracts being principally from 
ancient medical works.’ Next morning 
(20 Sept.) this was seen by James Savage, 
the under-librarian of the London Institu- 
tion, who went to St. Martin’s Lane and 
brought Porson home. As they drove from 
Charing Cross to the Old Jewry, Porson 
chatted with his usual animation, showing 
much concern about the great fire which had 
destroyed Covent Garden Theatre the day 
before. On reaching the Institution, he 
breakfasted on green tea (his favourite kind) 
and toast, and was well enough to have a 
long talk with Dr. Adam Clarke in the 
library, about a stone with a Greek inscrip- 
tion which had just been found in the 
kitchen of a London house. Later in the 
day he went to Cole’s Coffee-house in St. 
Michael’s Alley, Comhill. There he had 
another fit, and was brought back to the Old 
Jewry and put to bed. This was on Tuesday 
afternoon, 20 Sept. His brother-in-law Perry 
was sent for, and showed him the greatest 
kindness to the end. He sank gradually 
during the week, and died at midnight on 
Sunday, 25 Sept. 1808, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age. On 4 Oct. he was buried in 
the chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, the 
funeral service being read by the master, Dr. 
Mansel. Many Trinity men have heard the 
veteran geologist, Professor Adam Sedgwick, 
tell how he chanced to come into Cambrid^ 
from the country on that day, without kno’^ 
iug that it had been fixed for the funeral, and 
how, anxious to join in honouring the memory 
of the great scholar, he borrowed a black 
coat from a friend, and took his place in the 
long procession which followed the coffin 
from the college hall through the ^at 
court. Porson’s tomb is at the foot of New- 
j ton’s statue in the ante-chapel, near the 
1 place where two other scholars who, like 
I him, died prematurely — Dohree and John 

1 Wordsworth — were afterwards laid, Bentley 
rests at the eastern end of the same chapel. 
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C(‘lohrity and eccontrudty combiiKul to 
ninko Porson Hubjoctof count storioH^ 
nniny of wliioh \v«ro c.xn^^f^^t'rat.cd or a]M)- 
cTy]>’lial ; but tliore retnaiuH enough of trust- 
worthy t(‘Ktimony toHup])ly atoh3rab]y tdear 
picture (»f the man, Uis personal appearaticcs 
IS cl('scrib(‘d in Vvyrn Knckhart (1 onion’s 
MVu’Sounl Miunoirs^^i. iiSH). 11*3 wan tall 
— nearly six feet in stature ; the heiul was 
a V('ry line one, with an ex])anHiv(3 forehead, 
over which ‘his «Uinin{< hrowti hair’ was 
Hometinu^H combed straight forwanl; the 
nos (3 was Roman, and ratlier long; the. eyes 
‘keen and ])ent3t rating,’ and shaded wit h long 
lash( 3 s, ‘ 1 Us tmmlh was full of expn^sHiou ; 
and altogtither his countenance indic.ated 
deep thought..’ There are t wo portraits of 
1dm at thuiihridge ; one by J loppner (in the 
university library), the original of a well- 
known engraving ; another, by Kirkhy, in 
th (3 master’s lo(lg<3 at Trinity t-olh^ge. Two 
busts of him also exist; one by Uhantrey, 
wdiich, in the opinion of his nepluiw, Si{iay 
Hawes (the write.r of the article ‘ Porson ’ 
in Knight’s ‘ Knglish Kncye.lopanlia’), was 
not a good likeness; and nnotlier — whicdi 
the same atithority commends as ex<3{'lhmt 
--d)y GangimelU, iVoin a cast of th<3 IhmuI 
and face taken afti^r d<*ath, The (mgraving 
preiixed to Porsim’s ‘ Adversaria’ ( I in 
from (hmgaui^Hi’s btist. • IHs ‘ gala costume,’ 
accorditig to Mr. Oordon, was *a smart ])lue 
coat, white vest, blai'.k sat.in nether gar- 
ments and flilk stiotikings, with a shirt 
rullled at the wrists.’ But, aiK'.ording to 
Maltby, Uie was generally ill-dr(3s.sed and 
dirty*’ Dr. Eaine, indeiul, said that he had 
known Person to be ri^fused^ admittance by 
servants at the houses of his friends. Dr. 

I )avis, a physician at Bath, once took Porson 
to a ball at the assembly rooms there, and 
introduc(Ml him to the Ih^v. li. Wurnt5r,%vho 
lias described the horror felt by the masti^r 
of the ceremonies at the fitrange’tigur(3 ‘ with 
lank, uncombiid locks, a loose necKcloth, and 
wrinkled stockings.’ It was in vain that 
Warner tried to explain what a gri^at man 
was there (Wakneh, Literary lieeolkctiomy 
iR6)* 

As a companion, Porson seems to have hmm 
delightful when ho felt at home and liked the 
people to whom he was talking. ‘In company,’ 
says Thomas Kidd, ^ E. P, was the gimtlust 
being I ever met with; his conversation 
was engamg and delightful ; it was at once 
animated by force of reasoning, and adorned 
with all the graces and embellishments of 
wit/ Gilbert Wakefield, on the other hand 
— who, at least after 1797 , disliked I’orson — 
assigns three reasons why their intercourse 
had not been more frequent : vii;. Poi*£iou’s ‘ in- 


attcnlion to times and scason.s,’ which made 
him an inconvenient, gut^sl ; his ‘ immoderate 
drinking ; ’ and ‘ th(3 unint eresting insipidity 
of his conversation.’ The last charge means 
probably, that Porson st.nbbondy refused to 
bo commnnientive iji Wakelleld’s company, 
A h3Hs prejuduM‘d witn(3s.s, William Jkdoe 
Iq. v.], says of Por.son that, ‘except where 
he was oxcetMUngly intimate, his elocution 
was perphixetl and emharru.s.sod,’ But Dr. 
John Jolmstoms th(3 l)iograph(3r of Dr, Parr 
has <lesc,rlbi‘(l what I’orson’s talk could be 
like wlien he felt, no such r(‘st.raiut. They 
mot at. Parr’s hous(3 in th(3 wint<‘r of 1790 - 1 , 
Ponson was ratluu’ ghuuny in tho morning, 
more gi^niul aCter dinner, and ‘in his glory’ 
at night, ‘ The ehanns oi his .society were 
t.hon Irri'sist ihh‘. Many a midnight hour did 
I sjmnd with him, listmiing with delight 
while he poured out. tornmts of various 
literature, th(‘ host, sentema's of tlie be.st 
writers, ami sonu^iimes th<3 ludicrous beyond 
tht3 gay; pag(‘s of Barrow, wholt3 h^ttc^Vs of 
Richardson, whoh' scenes Root e, favourite 
pi(*ce.K from the ptM'iodi(*al ])r(3sH.’ His me- 
mory was marvt^llous, not only for its tena- 
city, but also for its v<3adinc.ss; whatever it 
(‘ontained lu3 could iirodtice at. the right mo- 
ment. H(3 was omM3 at a party given by 
Dr, PharlcH Btirnoy at Hammersmith, when 
tho guests were examining some old m^wa- 
papi^rs whl(‘h gav<3 a det.aih^d nc(‘.ount of the 
execution of Hhurles 1, One of tlu3 company 
n3marked that, some of the ]>art,iculars there 
given had not been nnmtiomsl, he thought, 
by Hum(3 or Rapiiu Person forthwith ro- 
peutial a long passage from Ihmin in whicdi 
thest3 cir<uunstaiuu.‘H wore duly rt^cordtid. 
Rogers om^o took him to an evening party, 
where he was introduced Mo several women 
of fashion,’ ‘ who wiiro very anxious to so(3 
tho giMuit Orci^inn* How do yim suppose he 
entertained them P dhit^tly by reiuting an 
immense quantity of old forgot’ttm Vauxhall 
songs/ Asa rule, Porson declined invitti- 
tions of this nature. ‘ Tliey invite inti moroly 
out of curiosity,’ lui once said, ‘and, after 
they have satistied it, would like to kick nie 
downstairs/ One day Bir James Mackin- 
tosh, with whom he was dining, asked him 
to go with him the next day to dinner at 
Holland House, to meet Fox, who wished to 
be introduced to him. Porson seemed to 
assent, but the next morning made some 
excuse for not going. lie was a proud man, 
of high spirit, who n*sent(id the faintest suspi- 
cion of patronage ; and he also^ disliked the 
restraints of formal society. With regard to 
his too frequent intemperance, the Ihcts ap- 
pear to be as follows, it was not believed by 
his friends that he drank to excess when he was 
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alone. He could, and often did (even in his 
later years), observe abstinence for a longer 
or shorter period. But from boyhood he had 
been subject to insomnia ; this often drove him 
to seek society at night, and to sit up late ; 
and in those days that easily led to drinhing. 
A craving was gradually developed in him, 
vrhich at last became essentially a disease. 
His best friends did their utmost to protect 
him from it, and some of them could suc- 
ceed; but he was not always with them, 
and, in less judicious company, he would 
sometimes prolong his carouse through a 
whole night. Byron’s account of him is to 
the effect that his demeanour in public was 
sober and decorous, but that in the evenings, 
in college rooms, it was sometimes the re- 
verse. It should be remembered that these 
recollections refer to the years 1805-8 (in 
which Byron %vas an undergraduate), when 
Porsoii’s health was broken, and when his 
infirmity was seen at its worst (cf. LirA.ED, 
Correiipondence of Forfton, p. 133). That 
the baneful habit limited Poraon’s work and 
shortened his days is unhappily as little 
doubtful as are the splendour ot his gifts and 
the rare vigour of constitution with which he 
must have been originally endowed. 

The most salient feature of Porson’s cha- 
racter is well marked by Bishop Turton in 
his ‘Vindication’ (1815). ‘There is one 
quality of mind in which it may be confi- 
dently maintained that Mr. Porson had no 
superior — I mean the most pure and in- 
■flexible love of truth. Under the infl-uence 
of this principle he was cautious, and patient, 
and persevering in his researches, and scru- 
pulously accurate in stating facts as he found 
them. All who were intimate with him 
bear witness to this noble part of his cha- 
racter, and his works confirm the testimony 
of his friends.’ It might be added that the 
irony which pervades so much of Porson’s 
writings, and the fierce satire which he could 
occasionally wield, were intimately con- 
nected with this love of accuracy and of 
candour. They were the weapons which he 
employed where he discovered the absence 
of those qualities. He was a man of warm 
and keen feelings, a staunch friend, and also 
a good hater. In the course of life he had 
suffered, or believed himself to have suffered, 
some wrongs and many slights. These, acting 
on his sensitive temperament, tinged it with 
cynicism, or even with bitterness. He once 
described himself (in 1807) as a man who 
had become ‘ a misanthrope from a morbid 
excess of sensibility.’ In this, however, he 
was less than just to himself. He was, in- 
deed, easily estranged, even from old ac- 
quaintances, by words or acts which offended 


him. But his native disposition was most 
benevolent. To those who consulted him on 
matters of scholarship he was liberal of his 
aid. Stephen Weston says ‘he told you all 
you wanted to know in a plain and direct 
manner, without any attempt to display his 
own superiority, but merely to inform you.’ 
Nor was his liberality confined to the im- 
parting of his knowledge. Small though his 
means were, the strict economy which he prac- 
tised enabled him to spare something for the 
needs of others : he was ‘ most generous (as his 
nephew, Mr. Siday Hawes, testifies) to the 
three orphan children of his brother Henry.’ 
There is a letterof his extant — written in 1803 
— ^when his own income was something under 
140Z. to his ^eat friend Dr. Martin Da\y 
(master of Caius) — asking him to help in a 
subscription on behalf of some one whom 
he calls ‘ the poor poet.’ He was free from 
vanity, ‘ I have made myself what I am,’ he 
once said, ‘by intense labour; sometimes, in 
order to impress a thing upon my memory, I 
have read it a dozen times, and transcribed it 
six.’ And, though he could be rough at times, 
he was not arrogant; never sought to impose 
his own authority, but always anticipated 
the demand for proof. His capacity for great 
bursts of industry was combined with chronic 
indolence in certain directions. He had a 
rooted dislike to composition ; and though, 
under pressure, he could write with fair 
rapidity, he seldom wrote with ease — ^unless, 
perhaps, in some of his lighter effusions. 
This reluctance was extended to letter- 
writing ; even his nearest relatives had cause 
to complain of his silence. In the case of 
some distinguished scholars, his failure to 
answer letters was inexcusable. Gail, of the 
College de Prance, sends him books, with a 
most courteous letter, in 1799, and a year 
later writes again, expressing a fear that the 
parcel must have miscarried, and sending 
other copies. Eichstadt, of Jena, had a pre- 
cisely similar experience in 1801-2, aggra- 
vated by the fact that the book which he 
sent (vol. i. of his ‘ Diodorus ’) was actually 
dedicated to Porson, in conjunction with 
ICoraes, Wolff, and Wyttenbach. The sanle 
kind of indolence unfitted him for routine 
duties of any sort. In his later life he was 
i also averse to travelling. ‘ He hated moving,’ 
says Maltby, ‘ and would not even accom- 
pany me to Paris.’ Long years passed with- 
out his once going from London to Norfolk 
to see his relatives ; though he was a good 
son and a good brother, and, when his father 
became seriously ill, hastened down to stay 
with his sister. The sluggish elements which 
were thus mingled with the strenuous in his 
nature indisposed him for any exertion he- 
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yond i\w of hirt dios(*n md ravourite 
purHuilrt. Ak 1i(‘, carod for moiK'.^V, 

so ho carod Hulo for rtjpulatioii, at lonst. in 
iho popular sonso; Iho only upplauso whicli 
ho vnluod wua that of aoholnrij who Haiidiod 
Ills fastidious j udf(m<‘nt. 1 1 ti worhod wit h a 
oh^ar couHciousnoss of tho limitH within 
•whicdi he could work host. Itop'rs ukui- 
tions that, some one askid Porson why ho did 
not produce more ori^^inal work, and lie^ re- 
plied/ 1 doubt if I could produce any orip;iual 
work which would coiiuuand (he attention 
of ])<>s(erity. I can he known only hy my 
notes; and I am quite Hatistied it\ three 
hundred yeiirs hence, it shall be said that 
oiK^ Porson lived towards the, close of the 
eighteenth Ciuitury, who did a good deal for 
the text of hhiripid(^s/ 

All Person’s principal writings are com- 
prised in the short perhxl from his twenty- 
fourth to his forty-fourth year ( ITHd-lHOd), 
The last five years of his lile (1H()4- S), wluui 
his healt h was failing, are rejinwmted only 
by a very few private letters ; though some 
of the noUwin his hooks may he of that time. 
Ills earliest work apjsaired in a publlc.ation 
culled ‘ Maty’s Jteview’ |see Matv, Paim- 
IhiiNitv], which existed from 178ji to 17H7. 
To this review Iw^ contributed, in 1788, a 
short paperon Schuti!’s/KHchyluH,anda more 
elaborate one on ikimtdts Aristophanes; in 
17H4 a notice of the book in which Stephen 
Weston denlt with the fragments of the ele- 
giac poet Jlerm<*.Hinna?c, and a ft^w pages on 
(h L IFuntingford’s defence of his < I reek 
verses ('Apology for the Mon<5strophics ’ 
Oomparatively slight though these artidos 
tire, they give glimpses of his critical power; 
one fragment of Ilermesiauax, in particular, 
(ap, Athtm, p, vv, 90 If.) is brilliantly 
rt^stored. In 178(5, wlKmllutchinson’sedition 
of the 'Anabasis’ was being reprinted, he 
added some notes to it (pp. xU4ix), with a 
short preface, During these tmrly years, Por- 
son’s thought.a were turned espt^cially to- 
wards yhlsidiyluH, it had already been an- 
nounced in * Maty’s Ueview ’(for March and 
October 17B8) that 'a scholar of (kimbridge 
was preparing a new edition of Stanley’s 
^^Fschylus, to which Im proposed to add his 
own note, and would he glad of any com- 
munications on the subject, either from En- 
glishmen or foreigners/ The syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press werti then con- 
templating a new edition of /hJschylus, and 
oifered the editorship to Porson ; who, how- 
ever, declined it, on finding that Stanley’s 
text was to he followed, and that all Pauw’s 
notes were to he included. Ho was anxious 
to be sent to Florence to collate the Medicean 
(or 'Laurentian’) manuscript of /Eschylus- 


thooldostnnd bust— and o llhnnlto perform tlie 
mission at small cost.; but the proposal was 
r(^j<‘cle(l, one of tlu^ sy miles remarking that 
Porson might ' collect ' his manuscripts 
at liomo. It was always <;havact eristic of 
Porson to vary his graver studms by occa- 
sional writingM of a light or humorous kind. 
One of th(‘. (‘urlii'st examples, and perhaps 
the best, is a serii^s of tluvMi letters to tlio 
'Gentleman’s Magazine’ (August, Septem- 
ber, October 1787) on the ' lafe’of Johnson 
by Sir Jolin I lawkins— an ironical panegyric, 
in whicli Uawkins’spomnous style ispurodiedi 
Tlie ' Eragmmit’— in wfiiidi Sir .lohn is siqi- 
posml to relati^ what passml Ixstween him- 
self and Johnson’s negro smwant about the de- 
ceased Doct-or’s watch -is eipial to unythino’ 
in Thack(n*ay. It was in tlu^ ' Oeutllmian’a 
Magazims’ too, for 1788 and 1780, that Por- 
son puhlislu^d his first important work, the 
'Lett cm t o Travis,’ A rchdiMicon George Travis, 
in his ' Letters t(^ Gibbon,’ had defended the 
gemunmu‘SH of (he ti'Xt. 1 St. John v. 7 (the 
three heavenly wltm^ssesh to which Gibbon 
(ch. 87, not(^ l :i()) had nderrtul as Ixfmg an 
interpolat ion. The lH‘st crilies, from Erasmus 
to Bentley, had h«am of (Jihhon’s opinion. 
Porson, iii his ' Lidters to T’ravi.s,’ reviews 
the history ()f the disputed text in detail, 
and proves its spuriousness with coiudesivc 
force. His merit, here is not originality, but 
criticiil thoroughiK'ss, Uimlnous method, and 
sound naiHoning. Travis receiv(‘.s no mercy ; 
but his hook destu‘v<*d none. Ikirson was an 
admirer of Swift and of ' Junius/ In these 
'IjoUers’ he occasionally reminds us of both* 
*To peruse such a mnssofsophiHtry,’hesaid, 
'without sonud-imes giving way to laughter, 
and sometimes to indignation, was, to me 
at lenst, impossilde.’ The colle.ctml 'Letters 
to Travis’ were puhlislu^d in 1790.^ In the 
preface is Porson s well-known estimate of 
Giblum, whose, style he crit icist^s, while fully 
nnpreciating the* monumental greatiiefis of 
luH work. One of tlie results of Porson’s 
labours was that an old hnly, who had meant 
to leave him a large sum, on bmng informed 
that he had * attacked (8iristianity,’ cut down 
the legacy. In 1789, while the * Letters to 
Travis ’w(ire in progress, Porson found leisure 
to write an arthde in the ' Monthly lleview/ 
defending the genuineimss of the ' Parian 
Chronicle’ against certain objections mis«‘d 
by the Rev. «L Robertson* A now edition of 
Toup’s ' Emmulationesin Suidam’camo forth 
from the Oxford I’ress in 1790, with notes 
and a preface by Porson (which ho had 
written in 1787). ‘This was the work which 
first made his iiowem wididy known among 
scholars. The three years 1788->90niay thus 
be said to be those iu which his high rupu- 
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tation — to be raised still Hgber afterwards — 
was definitely established. 

In 1793 he wrote for the ‘ Monthly Heview * 
a notice of an edition, by Dr. T. Edwards, 
of the Plutarchic tract on education ; and 
in 1794 a notice of an essay on the Greek 
alphabet, by K. Payne Knight. The London 
edition of tleyne’s Virgil (4 vols. 1793) ap- 
peared with a short preface by Porson, who 
had undertaken to correct the press. He was 
blamed for the numerous misprints ; but a 
writer in the ^ Museum Criticum ’ (i. 395) 
says, ‘ he has been heard to declare tnat the 
booksellers, after they had obtained permis- 
sion to use his name, never paid the slightest 
attention to his corrections.’ In 1795 a folio 
iEschylus was issued from theFoulis Press 
at Glasgow, with some corrections in the 
text. These were Person’s ; but the book 
appeared without his name, and without his 
knowledge. He had sent a text, thus far 
corrected, to Glasgow, in order that an 
edition of ^Eschylus for a London firm 
might be printed from it ; and this edition 
(in 2 vols. 8vo) was actually printed in 1794, 
though published only in 18(}6, still with- 
out his name. This partly corrected text 
was the first step towards the edition of 
iEschylus which he had meditated, but 
which he never completed. 

In 1796 Samuel Ireland [q. v.] was pub- 
lishing the Shakespearean papers forged by 
his son, W. H. Ireland : Kemble acted for 
Sheridan at Drury Lane in * Vortigem and 
Howena,’ and shortly afterwards Malone ex- 
posed the fraud. Porson wrote a letter to the 
‘ Morning Chronicle,’ signed * S. England,’ 
setting forth how a learned friend of his had 
found ^ some of the lost tragedies of Sophocles’ 
in an old trunk. As a specimen he gives 
twelve Greek iambic verses (a translation of 
‘ Three children sliding on the ice ’). Among 
his other contributions to the ' Morning 
Chronicle ’ at this period, the best are ‘The 
Imitations of Horace ’(l797),political satires 
of much caustic humour, on the war with 
France, the panic as to the spread of revo- 
lutionary principles, &c., couched in the form 
of free translations from the Odes, introduced 
by letters in prose. In 1797 his edition of 
the ‘ Hecuba ’ of Euripides was published in 
London, without his name. The preface (of 
sixteen pages) states that the boot is meant i 
chiefly for young students, and then deals 
with certain points as to the mode of writing 
Greek words, and as to metre. The notes 
are short, and all ‘ critical.’ Gilbert Wake- 
field, angry at not finding himself mentioned, 
attacked the book in a feebly furious pam- 
plilet (‘ Diatribe Extemporalis ’). Goteey 
Hermann was then a young man of twenty- 
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five. In 1796 (the year iu which he brought 
out the first edition of his treatise on Greek 
metres) he had written to Porson, asking for 
help in obtaining access to the manuscripts 
of Plautus in England: a request which 
Heyne supported by a letter from Gottingen. 
Nothing could he more courteous or appre- 
ciative than the terms in which young Her-*- 
mann wrote to Porson (the letter is in the 
library of Trinity College) ; but he was now 
nettled by Person’s difterences from him on 
some metrical points ; and when, after edit- 
ing the ‘ Kubes’ in 1799, he brought out a 
‘ Hecuba ’ of his own in 1800, he criticised 
the English edition with a severity and in a 
tone which w^ere quite unwarrantable. There 
are tacit allusions to Hermann (as to some 
other critics) in Person’s subsequent writings, 
and once at least (on ‘Medea,’ v. 675) he cen- 
sures him by name. As Blomfield observed, 
traces oft he variance between these two great 
scholars may be seen in the attitude of Her- 
mann’s pupils, such as Seidler and Reisig, 
towards Porson. The ‘ Hecuba’ was followed 
in the next year (1798) by the ‘ Orestes,’ and 
in 1799 by the ‘ Phoenissse.’ Both these plays, 
like the first, were published in London, and 
anonymously. But the fourth and last play 
which Porson edited — the‘ Medea’ — came out 
at the Cambridge Press, and with his name, 
in 1801. The ‘ Grenville’ Homer, published 
in f be same year at the Clarendon Press, had 
appended to it Person’s collation of the Har- 
leian manuscript of the Odyssey (Harl. MS* 
5674 in the British Museum). In 1802 he 
published a second edition of the ‘ Hecuba,’ 
with many additions to the notes, and with 
the famous ‘ Supplement ’ to the preface, in 
which he states and illustrates certain rules 
of iambic and trochaic verse, including the 
rule respecting the ‘ pause ’ (‘ canon Porso- 
nianus ’ ) . This ‘ Supplement ’ may be regarded 
as, on the whole, his finest single piece of 
criticism. Here his published work on Euri- 
pides ended. A transcript by Porson of the 
‘ Hippolytus,’ vv. 176-266, with corrections 
of the text, was in J. H. Monk’s hands when 
he edited that play (1811). As appears from 
the notes on Euripides iu Porson’^s ‘Adver- 
saria’ (pp. 217 fi‘.), the ‘Supplices’ was an- 
other piece on which he had done a good deal 
of work ; but there is no reason to think that, 
after publishing the four plays, hehad brought 
I any fifth near to readiness for the press, 
i His original purpose, no doubt, had been to 
! give a complete Euripides (preface to the 
‘Hecuba,’ p. xiii) ; but after 1802 his health 
was unequal to such a task. The ‘ Monthly 
Review’ for October 1802 contained a curious 
letter, so characteristic of Porson as to de- 
serve mention. Having discovered an over- 
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Sight in one of his own notes (on * Hecuba ’ 
782), he wrote to the * Review,’ signing 
himself ‘John Nic. Dawes,’ and instructively 
correcting ‘ Mr. Person’s ’ blunder. His choice 
of the pseudonym was suggested by the fact 
that the eminent critic Richard Dawes had 
once pointed out the similar oversight of 
another scholar (Dawes, Misc. Crit p.216). 
On 13 Jan. 1803 Porson presented to the 
Society of Antiquaries his restoration of the 
last twenty-six lines of the Greek inscription 
on the Rosetta stone, with a Latin transla- 
tion. It is printed in the transactions of 
the society {Archeeologia, voL xvi. art. xxvii.) 

After Person’s death his literary remains 
were published in the following works: 
1. ‘ Ricardi Porsoni Adversaria,’ 1812, His 
notes and emendations on Athenseus and 
various Greek poets, edited by Monk and 
Blomfield. 2. H is ‘ Tracts and Miscellaneous 
Criticisms,’ 1816, collected by Thomas Kidd. 
3. ‘ Aristophanica,’ 1 820. His notes and emen- 
dations on Aristophanes, edited by Peter 
Paul Dobree. 4. His notes on Pausanias, 
printed at the end of Gaisford’s ‘Lectiones 
Platonicse,’ 1820. 6. ‘The Lexicon of Pho- 
tius,’ printed from Person’s transcript of a 
manuscript presented to Trinity College by 
Roger Gale (‘ Codex Galeanus ’), edited by 
P. P. Dobree, 1822, 2 vols. 6. Porson^s 
Notes on Suidas, in the appendix to Gais- 
ford’s edition, 1834. 7. ‘Poison’s Cofle- 

spondenee,’ edited for the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, by H. R. Luard, fellow of 
Trinity College and registrary of the univer- 
sity, 1867. A collection of sixty-eight letters 
written or received by Porson (1783-1808), 
including letters from eminent scholars at 
home and abroad. Pew men, probably, have 
ever had so distinguished a series of literary 
executors- 

Porson’s papers in the library of Trinity 
College were arranged in 1869 by Dr. Luard, 
and are bound in several volumes, to each of 
which a table of contents is prefeed. The 
collection includes: (1) The originals of 
many of the letters printed in the ‘ Corre- 
spondence.’ (2) Poison’s transcript of the 
Lexicon of Photius, from the Gale MS. This 
was the second copy which he made, the 
first having been destroyed in a fire at Perry’s 
house in 1797. It consists of 108 leaves, 
wtitten on one side only, in double columns. 
(3) Person’s transcripts of the ‘Medea’ 
and the ‘ Pheenissse.’ These, with the Pbo- 
tius, are truly marvels of calligraphy. The 
so-called ‘ Porson ’ type was cut from this 
manusenpt of the ‘Medea.’ 4. Scattered 
notes on various ancient authors, written in 
copy-books, in a hand so minute that forty 
or iifty notes, on miscellaneous subjects, are 


sometimes crowded into one small page. A 
collation of the Aldine ^Kschylus is especially 
remarkable as an example of his smallest 
writing : it might be compared to diamond 
type. Besides Person’s papers, the college 
library possesses also about 274 of his boolSr, 
almost all of which contain short iiote.s or 
memoranda written by him in the margins 
or on blank leaves. The notes, edited by 
Monk, Blomfield, and Dobree, were taken 
mainly from the papers, but partly also from 
the books. 

Textual criticism was the work to which 
Person’s genius was mainly devoted. Hia 
success in it was due primarily to native 
acumen, aided — in a degree perhaps un- 
equalled — ^by a marvellous memory, richly 
stored, accurate, and prompt. His emenda- 
tions are found to rest both on a wide and 
exact knowledge of classical Greek, and on a 
wonderful command of passages which il us- 
trate his point. He relied comparatively, 
little on mere ‘ divination,’ and usually ab- 
stained from conjecture where lie felt that 
the remedy must remain purely conjectural. 
His lifelong love of mathematics has left a 
clear impi*ess on his criticism ; we see it in 
Ms precision and in his close reasoning. 
Very many of his emendations are such as 
at once appear certain or highly probable, 
Bentley’s cogent logic sometimes (as in his 
Horace) renders a textual change plausible, 
while our instinct rebels ; Porson, as a rule, 
merely states bis correction, briefly gives 
[ Ms proofs, and convinces. Hia famous note 
I on the ‘ Medea,’ vv. 139 f„ where he dis- 
engages a series of poetical fragments from 
prose texts, is a striking example of his 
method, and has been said also to give some 
idea of the way in which his talk on such 
subjects used to flow. Athemeus, so rich 
in quotations from the poets, afforded a 
field in which Porson dia more, perhaps, 
than all former critics put together. He 
definitely advanced Greek scholarship in 
three principal reapects: (1) by remarks on 
countless points of Greek idiom and usage ; 
(2) by adding to the knowledge of metre, 
and especially of the iambic trimeter ; (3) by 
emendation of texts. Then, as a master of 
precise and lucid phrase, alike in Latin and 
in English, he supplied models of compact 
and pointed criticism. A racy vigour and 
humour often animate his treatment of 
technical details. He could be trenchantly 
severe, when he saw cause ; but bis habitual 
weapon was irony, sometimes veiled, some- 
times frankly keen, always polished, and 
usually genial. Regarding the correction of 
texts as the most valuable office of the critic, 
he lamented that, in popular estimation, it 
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Stood below ‘literary’ criticism, which he 
very unduly depreciated (Kidd, Tracts, p. 
108). He admitted the utility of explana- 
tory and illustrative comment (Frcef, ad 
I£ec.), but he never wrote it. Textual criti- 
cism can seldom, however, neglect interpre- 
tation without incurring a nemesis. Person 
(speaking of Heyne) once said, ‘ An eagle 
does not catch flies, and the higher criticism 
is sometimes so intent on subject-matter 
that it neglects words’ — which is 
true ; but there is the converse danger ; and, 
in cases where Person’s emendations do not 
command assent, it is sometimes because the 
larger context condemns them. He had 
much humour, but little imagination. In all 
that concerns diction, he Avas an acute judge 
of style, for prose and verse alike; but it 
may be doubted whether his taste in poetry 
was equally sure ; in his Latin discourse on 
Euripides, he is far less than just to Sopho- 
cles ; and a passage in the * Tempest ’ (‘ The 
cloud-capped towers,* &c.) was ranked by 
him beneath similar but very inferior lines 
in ‘ Darius,’ a tragedy by Sir William Alex- 
ander, lord Stirling [q. v.] His range of read- 
ing was a wide one. Among his favourite 
English authors were Barrow, Swift, Ei- 
chardson, Smollett, and Foote; Shakespeare, 
whom he knew thoroughly ; Milton, whom 
he wished to vindicate from Johnson’s injus- 
tice ; Dry den, and (in a special degree) Pope. 
He had read many French writers, and some 
Italian. From almost every book that he 
loved he could quote pages. 

Person’s place in the history of scholarship 
may be concisely indicated. Bentley had 
been a brilliant textual critic, and also (as 
in his ‘Phalaris’) a pioneer of the higher 
criticism. The emendation of texts was the 
line in which he was followed by our chief 
classical scholars of the eighteenth century, 
such as John Taylor, Markland, Dawes, 
Toup, Tyrwhitt, Heath, Musgrave. . Now, 
Person’s work in this field had a finish, an 
exactness, and a convincing power which 
tended to raise the general estimate of all 
such work as a discipline for the mind. Per- 
son did much to create that ideal of scholar- 
ship which prevailed at Cambridge, and 
widely in England, for more than fifty years 
after his death ; an ideal which owed its in- 
fluence largely to the belief in its educa- 
tional value. On the other hand, he lived 
before the study of manuscripts and of their 
relations to each other had become sys- 
tematic. Hence his "work necessarily lacked 
one element of scientific value, viz. a con- 
stant regard to the relative weight of dif- 
ferent witnesses for a text. A time came, 
therefore, when the type of criticism which 


he represents was felt to be, though excel- 
lent in itself, yet, from the scientific point 
of view, incomplete ; while its limitation to 
the linguistic side of scholarship made it ap- 
pear, from the educational point of view, less 
satisfactory than it had once been deemed. 
There was a reaction — one-sided at first — 
against the Porsonian school; hut already 
the forces of a larger and maturer view are 
r^cting against the reaction. And no vicis- 
situdes in the tendencies of classical study 
can ever obscure the fame of Porson. He 
brought extraordinary gifts and absolute 
fidelity to his chosen province, leaving work 
most important in its positive and perma- 
nent result, but remarkable above all for its 
uality — the quality given to it by his in- 
ividual genius, by that powerful and pene- 
trating mind, at once brilliant and patient, 
serious and sportive by turns, but in every 
mood devoted, with a scrupulous loyalty, to 
the search for truth. 

[Gent. Mrtg. Sept, and Oct. 1808 ; Narrative of 
the last. Illness aud Death of R. Porson, by Dr. 
Adam Clarke, London, 1808 (there is also an ac- 
count by James Savage, the under-librarian of the 
London Institution, to whom Clarke owed several 
particulars) ; A Short Account of the late Mr. 
Porson, London, 1808 : reissued in 1814 with a 
new preface and a piece entitled Tcjuixn* ot 

Scraps from Porson’s Rich Feast, by Stephen 
Weston (of little value! ; Imperfect Outline of the 
Life of R. Porson, by T. Kidd (prefixed to the 
Tracts, &e., London, 1816); The Sexagenarian, 
by the Rev. W. Beloe, London, 1817, vol. i. (not 
always trustworthy) ; A Vindication of thelito- 
rary Character of the late Professor Porson, by 
Grito Cantabrigiensis (Dr. T, Tnrton, bishop of 
Ely), Cambridge, 1829; Parriana, by E. H. 
Barker, vol. ii., London, 1829; Porsoniana (by 
Barker), including several articles from periodi- 
cals of Porson’s day, with Dr, Young’s memoir 
of him (from a former ed tiou of the Encycl. 
Brit.), London, 1852; Maltby’s Porsoniana in 
Dyce’s Recollections of the Table-Talk of Samuel 
Rogers, London, 1866 ; a short article on Porson 
in Knight’s English Encyclopaedia (1857) which 
is of interest, especially in regard to matters con- 
cerning his family, as being the work of his 
nephew, Mr. Siday Hawes; Porson, in Cam- 
bridge Essays. London, 1857, by H. R. Luard 
(excellent) ; Life of Porson, by the Rev. J ohn Selby 
Watson, London, 1861 ; Porson’s Correspondence, 
edited for the Cam hr. Antiq. Soc. by H. R. Luard, 
Cambridge, 186? ; Porson in Encycl. Brit. 9th 
edit., Edinburgh, 1885, by H. R. Luard; Notes 
and Queries, 8th ser. x. 111.] B. C. J. 

POET or POEZ, ADAM be {d. 1213 ?), 
baron, eldest son of John de Port and Maud, 
his wife, was grandson of Henry de Port, 
lord of Basing in Hampshire, and a justice 
itinerant in 1130. Henry founded the priory 
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of West Sherborne in that county, a cell of 
St. Vigor^s Abbey at Cerisy, and took his 
name from the Norman fief of his house in 
theBessin. Adam reported to the exchequer 
in 1164, his father John being then alive, for 
about twenty-four knights’ fees in Hereford- 
shire {Liber Niger de Scaccano, i. 161), said 
to be the fief of Sibilla, daughter and heiress 
of Bernard of Neufmarch6 (Jl. 1093) [q. v.], 
and 'widow of Miles, earl of Hereford [see 
Gloucestee, Miles de] (ST.iPLETON, Magni 
JRotuli Scaccarii Nonnannice, i. Observations 
clxi). During her lifetime he gave a charter 
to the priory of West Sherborne relating 
to an exchange {Mon/isticon, vi. 1014), ana 
also in the reign of Henry II granted Little- 
ton in Hampshire to the abbey of St. Peter, 
Gloucester, the manor being claimed by the 
convent {Ilistorici S. LetH Gloucesti‘i(Bj ii. 
388). 

He was in 1172 accused of treason and of 
plotting the death of the king; he was sum- 
moned to appear before the king’s court, dis- 
obeyed the summons, fled from England, and 
was outlawed (Gesta Menrici II, i. 36). 
During the barons’ rebellion in 1174 he joined 
William, king of Scotland, with a body of 
knights, marched with him against Carlisle, 
shared in his defeat before Alnwick, and fled 
in company with Roger de Mowbray [q. v.], 
probably taking refuge with him in Scotland 
(Jordan Fantosme, 11. 1340, 1360, 1846). 
He seems to have been in England in 1176, 
when he was fined three hundred marks for 
trespassing in the royal forests (Degdale, 
Baronaye\ He made his peace with the 
king in 1180, submitting to a fine of a thou- 
sand marks, and receiving back his paternal 
lands, together with those that he held in 
Normandy in right of his second wife, Ma- 
bil ; the lands that he had held in Here- 
fordshire remained forfeited, and were de- 
scribed as rfeodum Adae de Port fugitivi;’ 
they appear to have passed to William de 
Braose in right of his mother Bertha, a 
daughter of Sibilla by Miles of Gloucester, 
for in 1194 he paid 22Z. ISs. for Adam’s fee. 
Of Adam’s fine two hundred and fifty-one 
marks remained unpaid at the accession of 
Richard I {Fipe Foil, 1189-90, p. 199). He 
is said to have served the king in Normandy 
in 1194 (Dugdale, Baronage'), 

Dugdale has a story that early in John’s 
reign he was accused of causing the death of 
Henry II, and fled the country. This stran ge 
story, derived by Dugdale from a Cottonian 
manuscript, to which no reference is given, 
seems to have arisen from a misunderstand- 
ing of the passage relating his outlawry in 
1172 (^calumniatus demorte . . . regis; ’ Gesta 
Ilenrieill which is in two Cottonian manu- 


scripts), and from the description of the lands 
in Herefordshire that he had lost (see above). 
At the time in question, 1201, he still owed 
the same amount in respect of the fine of 1 1 80 
as in 1189, together with 81. 10^. in respect 
of the scutage of Whales, In 1202 he fined 
ten marks and a palfrey in respect of a divi- 
sion of land in Hampshire with the abbot of 
Abingdon {liotuU de Oblatis, p. 183). In 
1203 he was twice employed to cotivev the 
king’s prisoners from N onnaiidy to lOuglaiid 
(Stapleton u.s. Observations, vol. i. p, clxi, 
vol. ii. p, cxxvi). In 1208 ho received from 
the king the custody of Slierhorne Priory. 
He acted as a jnsticuir in 1208-9, fines 
being acknowledged before him at Carlisle. 
He was warden of Southampton Castle in 
1213, and died in or about that year, when 
his eldest son had livery of his lands in 
Hampshire and Berkshire {Fotuli de Ohlatis, 
p. 477). He is said to have rebuilt the 
church of Waniford, Hampshire (Wilks). 
Jordan Fantosme (u.s.) speaks of him as a 
valiant baron, one of the best warriors of 
his time. 

His first wife is said by Stapleton (u.s., 
accepted by Bisbop Stubds in his edi- 
tion of Gesta Ilmrkl II, u.s., and by Foss, 
Judges of England, ii. 108) to have been 
Sibilla, widow of Miles, earl of Hereford, 
and this is borne out by Adam’s charter to 
Sherborne Priory (u.s.), where, among his 
witnesses, is written • Sibilla comitissa uxore 
mea.’ Sibilla was married to Miles in 1121 
(Round, Ancient Charters, p. 8), and it is 
extraordinary to find her married again to a 
husband who died 92 years after her first 
marriage, and about 108 after the latest date 
that can vrell be assigned to her own birth. 
There was an older Adam de Port, the brother 
of Henry de Port, and therefore gr-‘at-uncle 
of this Adam, whose name occurs in several 
charters of the reign of Henry I {Historia 
S. Petri Gloucestrue, i. 93, 236, ii. 220 ; M. 
Paris, vi., Additamenta, p. 38 ; Genealogist, 
new ser. iv. 135 ; Round, Geoffrey de Mande- 
uille, p, 233); hut the husband of Sibilla 
was, he himself states in the Sherborne 
charter, the grandson of Henry. By 1180 
Adam married Mabil, daughter of Reginald 
d’Orval or Aurevalle, and his wrife Muriel, 
daughter of Roger St. John, to whom Mabil 
appears eventually to have become heiress, 
and in her right he in that year held the 
honour of Lithaire and Orval m the vicomt6 
of Coutances (Stapleton) ; by her he had 
issue, his son and heir being William, who 
assumed the name of St. John {M onastlcon, 
U.S.) Later he married a sister of William 
de Braose (Dugdale, Baronage, p. 416). 
Dugdale aud Nicolas make two Adams <le 
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Port, one of Basing and tlie other of Here- 
fordshire. 

[Gesta Hen. II, i. 35, Jordan Fantosme’s 
Chronique ap. Chron. Stephen to Hie. I, hi. 

317, 3f56, Hist. S. Petri Grlonc. i. 93, 236, ii. 
220, 388 (all Bolls Ser.) ; Stapleton’s Magni Eot. 
Seacc. Norm. i. Obs. clxi, ii. Obs. cxxvi (Soc. 
Antiq.) ; Liber Niger de Scacc. i. 151, ed. 
Hearne; Madox’s Hist, of Excheq. i. 473 (2nd 
edit.); Pipe Roll, 1189-90, p. 199, ed. Hunter, 
Bot. Curiee Begis, ii. 177, 225, ed. Palgrave, 
Bot. de Oblatis, pp. 145, 183, 477, ed. Hardy 
(these three Record publ.); Foss’s Judges of 
Enuland, ii. 107-9; Bugdale’s Monasticon, vi. 
1014, and Baronage, i. 416, 463-5; Nicolas s 
Hist. Peerage, p. 387. ed, Conrthope; Rounds 
Geotfrey de Maiideville, pp. 233, 428, and Aneient 
Charters, p. 8 (Pipe Boll Soc.); Wi ks’s Hist, of 
Hampshire, ii. 62, iii. 238 ; Norgates An^vin 
Kings, ii. 162.] 

PORT, Sm JOHN (U80 P-1541), judge, 
was born about 1480 at Chester, where his 
ancestors had been merchants for some 
generations ; his father, Plenry, was mayor 
of Chester in 1486, and his mother was a 
daughter of Robert Barrow, also a mayor of 
Chester. John studied law in the Middle 
Temple, where he was reader in 1509, Lent 
reader and treasurer in 1515, and governor 
in 1520. In 1504 he was one of the com- 
missioners appointed to raise a subsidy in 
Derbyshire; on 2 June 1509 he was made 
king’s solicitor, and on 26 Nov. signed a pro- 
clamation as member of the privy council 
(Letters and Papers of Ileni'y V III ^ 1509- 
3514, No. 702); in the same year he was 
‘'keeper of the king’s books’ {ib.\ and in 1511 
clerk of the wardrobe. Before 1612 he was 
appointed attorney to the earldom of Chester, 
and In that year appears as one of the com- 
missioners selected to inquire into the ex- 
tortions of themastersof tlie mint. In 1615 
and most succeeding years he served on the 
commission for the peace in Derbyshire. In 
1517 he was * clerk of exchange in the Tower, 
and in 1522 was made serjeant-at-law. -He 
acquired an extensive practice as an advocate, 
and early in 1525 was raised to a judgeship 
in the king’s bench and knighted ; in February 
of that year he was on tne^ commission for 
gaol delivery at York, and in J une went on 
the northern circuit as j iistice of assize ; he 
was also a member of Princess Mary’s coun- 
cil. In 1535 he was placed on the commis- 
sion of oyer and terminer for Middlesex to 
try Fisher and hlore, and in the following 
year was similarly employed with regard to 
Anne Boleyn. He died before November 
1541, having been twice married ; his two 
wives were Margery, daughter of Sir Edtvard 
Trafibrd of Trafford, Lancashire, and J oan, 


daughter and coheir of John Fitzherhert, 
uncle of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert [q,. v.], and 
widow of John Pole of Radbum. By the 
latter marriage he acquired the manor of 
Etwall, Derbyshire, and had a son, Sir J ohn. 

Port took a prominent part in the trans- 
actions relating to the foundation of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford ; he gave to it a garden 
lying on the south side of the college, and 
completed John WiUiamson’s bequest^ of 
200Z. ‘ to provide stipends for two sufficient 
and able persons to read and teach openly in 
the hall, the one philosophy, the other hu- 
manity ; ’ the stipend was 4/. a year, but the 
limitation to the descendants of Williamson 
and Port was abolished by the university 
commission of 1854. 

The son, Sm JoHir {d. 1557), with whom 
the father has been confused, was educated 
at Brasenose, where he was the first lecturer 
or scholar on his father’s foundation. He was 
knighted at the coronation of Edward VI, sat 
in the first parliament of Mary as knight of 
the shire for Derbyshire, and served as sheriff 
for that county in 1554. He died on 6 June 
1557, having married, first, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas G-ifford, and secondly, 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir Anthony Fitzher- 
hert, By his first wife he had three daugh- 
ters, who married respectively Sir Thomas 
Gerard of Bryn, Shropshire, ancestor of the 
baronets of that name, George Hastings, 
fourth earl of Huntingdon, and Sir Thomas 
Stanhope, ancestor of the earls of Chester- 
field. By his will he left bequests for the 
foundation of a hospital at Etwall and a 
school at Repton, which has since become 
one of the great public schools of England^; 
he also confirmed and augmented his father’s 
grants to Brasenose College, Oxford. 

[Letters and Papers of Hen. VIII, ed._Brewer 
and Gairdner, passim ; Rot. Pari. vi. 539 ; 
Bymer’rt Fmdera, ed. 1745 ; Bugdale’s Origin. 
Jurid.pp. 163, 170, and Chronica Series, pp. 79, 
81, 82; Foss’s Judges of England, v. 228-30; 
Chnrton’s Lives of the Founders of Brasenose, 
pp. 271, 283, 412, 446-50; Notitia C^triensis, 
ii! 262. 349, and Lane, and Ches. Wills, 5. 28 
(Chetham Soc.) ; Strype’s Works, Index; Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, p. 863 ; Sandford’s Genealogical 
E’St. p. 442; CoUins’s Peerage, iii. 96, 309; 
Biasby’s Bepton, pp. xii, 103, 106, 160, “^h^y® 
the younger Sir John’s will is- printed in full; 
Statutes of the Colleges of Oxford, 1853 ; MisceU. 
Genealog. et Herald. 2iid ser, ii. 54 : Notes and 
Queries, 7th ser. xii. 302-3 ; information kindly 
supplied by the Bev. Albert Watson, formerly 
principal of Brasenose.] F. P. 

PORTAL, ABRAHAM (^. 1790), dra- 
matist, was the son of a clergyman, who may 
be identified with Andrew Portal, a member 
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of an ancient family of Huguenot origin, 
which migrated to England in 1686 (cf. 
Foster, Alumni Od'on. 1716-1888; Gent* 
Mag, 1768, p. 447). Andrew Portal matri- 
culated at Oxford from Exeter College m. 
1748, became vicar of St. Helen’s, Abingdon, 
in 1759, proceeded M.A. in 1761, and died on 
13 Sept. 1768. The dramatist started in life 
as a goldsmith and jeweller on Ludgate Hill, 
but lost money both in this trade and that 
of bookselling, .and finished his career as a 
box-keeper at Drury Lane Theatre. It appears 
from his ‘ Poems ’ that Portal was a close 
friend of Dr. John Langhorne '[o, v. , the 
translator of Plutarch. Portals writings 
include t 1. *01indo and Sophronia i a Tra- 
gedy,’ the story taken from Tasso, two edi- 
tions, 1758, London, 8vo. 2. ^The Indiscreet 
Lov er: a Comedy,’ performed at the ILiy- 
market for the benefit of the British Lying-in 
Hospital in Brownlow Street ; dedicated to 
the Duke of Portland; two c litions, London, 
1768, 8 VO. Baker remarks of this piece that 
* charity covereth a multitude of failings.’ 
Genest, however, finds two of the characters, 
Old and Young Reynard, ^ excellent.’ To the 
printed copies is appended a list of ^ errata, 
in which the reader is requested to substitute 
polite periphrases for coarse expressions in 
the text. 3. ‘ Songs, Duets, and 1 iiiale,’ from 
Portal’s comic opera ' The Cady of Bagdad,’ 
London, 1778, 8vo. The opera, which was 
given at Drury Lane on 19 Feb. 1778, was 
not printed. 4. * Poems,’ 1781, 8vo. The 
volume includes dedicatory verses to R. B. 
Sheridan, and two bombastic poems, ‘ War : 
an Ode,’ and ' Innocence : a Poetical Essay,’ 
which had previou.sly been issued separately. 
5. ‘ Vortimer, or the True Patriot ; a Tra- 
gedy,’ London, 1796, 8vo. Among the dra- 
matis personae are Vortimer’s father, Vorti- 
gern,his mother Rowena, Hengist, and Horsa. 
Ireland’s ‘ Vortigern’ had appeared in March 
1795. Neither ‘ Vortimer ’ nor ^ Olindo and 
Sophronia’ was acted. In the spring of 1796 
Portal seems to have been living in Castle 
Street, Holborn, but the date of his death is 
not known. 

[Baker’s Biogr. Dramatica, 1812, i. 577 ; 
Genest’s Hist, of the Stage, v. 212; Portal’s 
Works in Brit. Mas. Library.] T. S. 

PORTAL, Sir GERALD HERBERT 
(1858-1894), dqdomatist, second son of Mel- 
ville Portal of Laverstoke, Hampshire, and 
Lady Charlotte Mary Elliot, daughter of the 
second fiarl of Minto, was born at Laverstoke 
on 13 March 1858, and educated at Eton, 
where he played in the school cricket team. 
He enter^ the diplomatic service on 12 July 
1879, and, after the usual period of proba- 


tion in the foreign oHice, was sent to Rome 
on 29 June 1880. He became third secre- 
tary of legation on 22 Jtily 1881. 

In June 1882 Portal had the good fortune 
to be temporarily attached to the consulate- 
general at Cairo, at a critical period in the 
history of British relations with Egypt. He 
was present at the bombardment of Alex- 
andria, and for his services on that occasion 
received a medal with clasp and the khedive’s 
star. He became a favourite witli Sir Eve- 
lyn Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer), the 
British representative, and in April 1884 was 
confirmed as third secretary at Cairo. On 
1 April 1885 he was promoted second secre- 
tary. For some weeks in the summers of 
1886 and 1887 he took charge of the resi- 
dency during Lord Cromei*’s absence, and con- 
ducted its aftairs with credit. 

On 17 Oct. 1887 Portal was ordered to 
attempt a reconciliation between the king of 
Abys‘^inia and the Italian government. On 
21 Oct. he left for Massowah. To succeed in 
such a mission was almost impossible, but 
I he made every ellbrt, and showed rare judg- 
ment and coolness in travelling through a 
disturbed country. He returned on 31 Dec., 
without eliecting his purpose, but with a 
considerably enhanced re])utation. He was 
made O.B., and in ^My Mission to Abys- 
sinia’ (1888) he gave an account of the 
expedition. 

Returning to his duties at the Cairo agency, 
Portal was chargfi d’affaires in the autumn 
of 1888. From 30 April to 14 Nov. 1889 ho 
acted as consul-general at Zanzibar, and on 

10 March 1891 was permanently appointed 
to the agency there, under the scheme of 
the British protectorate, which was then 
inaugurated. To these duties he added those 
of consul-general for German East Africa on 
2 June 1891, and for the British sphere on 

11 Feb. 1892. He vigorously entered upon 
the duties of his new post, and reformed the 
administration. He was made K.C.M.G. on 
4 Aug. 1892. 

On 10 Dec. 1892 Portnl was directed to 
visit Uganda, and to report whether that 
part of Africa should be retained by the 
British or evacuated. The journey was at- 
tondedby great difficulty and hardship. In the 
course of it Portal lost, on 27 May 1893, Ins 
elder brother, Capt. Melville Raymond Portal 
{b, 1856), North Lancashire regiment, who 
was with him as chief military officer, Poital 
arrived at the coast again on 21 Oct. 1893, 
and reached London in November. He had 
sent in his reports on the country, and had 
completed the greater pnrtof a book relating 
his experiences, when ne was struck down by 
fever, the result of his hardships, and died 
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at 5 B Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, Lon- 
don, on 25 Jan. 1894. His book on^ The Bri- 
tish Mission to Uganda’ was published a 
few months later. His recommendation that 
Uganda should be retained by the British 
government was ultimately adopted. 

Portal was a man of handsome presence 
and athletic mould, and possessed tact, firm- 
ness, and daring. He married, on 1 Feb. 
1890, Lady Alice Josephine Bertie, daughter 
of the seventh Earl of Abingdon. 

[Times, 26 Jan. 1894; Fcnreign Office List, 
1893; Memoir prefixed to British Mission to 
Uganda.] C. A. H. 

POETEN, SiE STANIEE (d. 1789), go- 
vernment official, was the only son of James 
Porten, merchant of London, of Huguenot 
descent, who lived in an old red-brick house 
adjoining Putney Bridge, which he was 
obliged, through his failure in business, to 
vacate at Christmas 1748. The son entered 
the diplomatic service, and for some years 
before 1760 he was British resident at the 
court of Naples, He was transferred in April 
1700 to the post of consul at Madrid (Gent, 
May, 1700, p. 203 ; Clark, Letters on Spain^ 
pp. 346-64). In J uly 1766 he was appointed 
secretary to the extraordinary embassy of 
Lord Rochford to the court of France {Home 
Office Papers, 1766-9, p. 436 ; Hist, MS8, 
Comm, 3rd Rep, App. y. 1^8). Several reports 
were made by Porten in 1766-7 on the terms 
* of liquidating the Canada p^er in France ’ 
(ib, pp. 136-9 ; Home Office Papers, 1768-9, 
p. 1 76). Porten was appointed in November 
1768 as under-secretary to Lord Rochford, 
then secretary of state for the northern de- 
partment, and in December 1770 he followed 
that nobleman to the snuthern branch {ib, 
1766-69), remaining under-secretary until 
1782. He was knighted on 6 June 1772, 
appointed keeper of the state papers at 
Whitehall in 1774, and from 1782 until 
November 1786 was a commissioner of the 
customs. He was characterised as the * man 
of business ’ in his department, and as pos- 
sessing a gravity of demeanour which was 
exaggerated by his long ofiicial residence at 
Naples and Madrid (Ha wkiks, iJfmozW, 1824, 
ii. 7-n). After ‘ long infirmities and gradual 
decay,’ he died at Kensington Palace on 
7 Jime 1789. 

Porten’s youngest sister, Judith, married, 
on 3 June 1736, Edward Gibbpn of Buriton, 
Hampshire, and was mother of Edward 
Gibbon, the historian, who spent in his 
grandfather’s house at Putney the greater 
part of his holidays and the months between 
his mother’s death in 1747 and the break-up 
of that establishment, He was tenderly 


cared for by his eldest aunt, Catherine 
Porten, who, after her father’s ruin, esta- 
blished a boarding-house for Westminster 
School, in which Gibbon lived, and which 
proved very successful. She died in April 
1786. The third sister married Mr. Darrel 
of Richmond in Surrey. 

Gibbon wrote on 24 May 1774 that Porten 
was ‘ seriously in love ’ with Miss W., ^ an 
agreeable woman,’ and that he was * seriously 
uneasy that his precarious situation precludes 
hina from happiness. We shall soon see 
which will get the better, love or reason. 1 
bet three to two on love.’ Gibbon’s prophecy 
proved correct. The lady’s name was IVliss 
Mary Wibault of Titchfield Street, London, 
and the marriage took place at the close of 
that year {Gent, May. 1774, p. 698). They 
had two surviving children ; a son, Stanier 
James Porten, B.A., of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, 1801, and rector of Chari wood, 
Surrey, who died in November 1864 ; and a 
daughter Charlotte, who married, on 7 Feb. 
1798, the Rev. Henry Wise, rector of Chari- 
wood.^ At Porten’s death, the widow, a 
very lively woman, who long survived him, 
was left with a moderate pension for her 
subsistence. Gibbon thereupon proposed 
adopting the eldest child, Charlotte, ‘ a most 
amiable, sensible young creature,’ and re- 
warding ‘ her care and tenderness with a 
decent fortune;’ but the mother would not, 
at that time, listen to the proposition. By 
his will, dated 1 Oct. 1791, Gibbon, left his 
money to these two children, his nearest 
relatives on his mother’s side. 

Numerous letters to and from Porten are 
in the Marquis of Abergavenny’s manu- 
scripts {Hist. MSS. Comm, 10th Rep. App, 
pt. vi.), and in the official papers of Lord 
Grantham, Sir Robert Gunning, and others, 
at the British Museum. Archdeacon Coxe, 
in the preface to his ‘ Memoirs of the Kings 
of Spain of the House of Bourbon, 1700- 
1788 ’ (1813 ed. pp. xviii-xix), acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to the papers of 
Porten. 

A picture of the Porten family, painted 
by Hogarth and the property of the Rev, 
Thomas Bumingham, was on view at the 
exhibition of the old masters in 1888. Stanier 
Porten was depicted as handing a letter to 
his father {Catalogue, p. 13). 

[Gent. Mag. 1775 p. 550, 2782 p. 207, 1789 
pt. i. p. 677, 1798 pt. i. p. 169; Townsend’s 
Knights ftom 1760, p. 47; Chatham Corre- 
spondence, iL 31-40 ; Miscell. Works of Gibbon 
(1814), i, 24, 33-4, 36-8, 296, 315, 426, ii. 125, 
132, 392-3, 429-30; Old Houses of Putney, 
p. 11.; Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit. i. 162; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxen.] W* P. C, 
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PORTEOUS. [See also Poiiteus.] 

PORTEOUS, JOHN {d, 1736), captain of 
the Edinburgh city guard, was the son of 
Stephen Porteous, a tailor in the Canongate, 
Edinburgh, and was bred to his father’s 
business ; but his unsteady habits and vio- 
lent temper led to serious quarrels with 
his parents, and he enlisted in the army. 
After serving for some time in Holland 
he returned home, and ultimately obtained, 
or assumed, the management of his father s 
business, treating his father so badly that 
b'j was reduced to poverty, and had to become 
an inmate of Trinity Hospital. 

On account of his military experience, 
Porteous in 17 1 5 was employed to train theeity 
guard to assist in the defence of the city in 
view of the expected rising ; and as he had 
married a young woman who had previously 
been housekee])er to the provost of the city, 
he was, through the provost’s influence, subse- 
quently promoted to be captain of the force. 
Dr. Alexander Carlyle of Inveresk mentions 
^ his skill in manly exercises, particularly the 
{Autobiofjnqyhy^ p. 35); and in April 
1721 ne played a match at golf for twenty 
guineas with an Edinburgh gentleman on 
Le.th links (Chambees, Dcmeatic Annals 
of Scotland, iii. 566). The stories of his 
licentious adventures, his profanity, and his 
inconsiderate severities are probably exag- 
gerated. Dr. Carlyle,, however, states that 
his admission (through his skill in athletics) 
to ^ the companionship of his sitperiors ’ 

* elated his mind, and added insolence to his 
native roughness, so that he was hated 
and feared by the mob of Edinburgh ’ (Auto^ 
hiograjihy, p. 35), This mutual ill-will no 
doubt in part explains the tragic incidents 
that occurred in connection with the execu- 
tion, 14 April 1736, of Andrew Wilson, an 
Edinburgh merchant, who, in retaliation for 
the severe measures put in force by the 
government against smuggling, had, with 
the assistance of a youth named Robertson, 
robbed the custom-house of Pittenweem. 
The sympathy of the bulk of the Edinburgh 
citizens was with the smugglers ; and the 
remarkable feat of Wilson in accomplishing 
the escape of his companion, by seizing three 
of the keepers as he and his fellow-prisoner 
were leaving the Tolhooth church, excited 
general admiration. A rumour arose that 
an attempt would be made to rescue W’^ilson 
on the scaffold, and on this account unusual 
precautions were taken. As the corpse of 
Wilson was being cut down, the mob 
•threw, as usual, some dirt and stones, which 
falling among the city guard, Captain Por- 
teous fired, and ordered his men to fire. 


whereupon 20 persons were wounded, C> or 7 
killed, one shot through the head at a win- 
dow up two ])air of stairs ’ (account in 
Gc77f. Mag, 1736, p. 230). Ur. Alexander 
Carlyle, who was a spectator from an upper 
window, alHrms that ‘there was no attempt 
to break through the guard and cut down 
the prisoner,’ and that it was ‘ generally 
said that there was very little, if any, more 
violence than had usually hap])ened on such 
occasions ’ (^Autvhiography, p. 37), 

Porteous was subsequently apprehended 
and brought to trial. In his indictment it 
•was charged that he had fired himself, and 
that when, on ordering his men to fire, 
he saw them hold their pieces so as to 
fire over the heads of the multitude, he 
called out to them to ‘ level their pieces 
and be damned to them,’ or words to that 
effect. This accusation was supported by a 
large number of witnesses, and is corrobo- 
rated by Dr. Alexander Carlyle, who states 
that when ‘ the soldiers [city guard] showed 
reluctance ’ to fire, he saw Porteous ^ turn to 
them with threateninggesture and an inflamed 
countenance ’ The defence of Porteous 
was that he did not fire himself, but that 
several of his men, without ordtu’s from him, 
‘unfortunately fired upon the multitude.’ 
On being found guilty and sentenced to 
death, he presente.d a petition to the govern- 
ment for pardon, in which he repeated the 
plea urged in his defence. When a reprieve 
was sent the indignation of the com- 
munity was roused to a high pitch, and cer- 
tain unknown persons resolved that he should 
not escape the doom passed upon him. About 
ten o’clock on the night of 7 Sept, a body 
of men in disguise entered the city, seized 
all the firearms, battle-axes, and drums be- 
longing to the city guard, and locked and 
secured all the city gates. They then pro- 
ceeded to the prison, and, after attempting 
in vain to break down the door, set fire to 
it and burnt it out. On entering the prison 
they compelled the under-warden to o])en 
the double locks of the apartment where 
Porteous was confined, and, hurrying him 
away, proceeded with lighted torches to the 
place where the gallows was usually erected. 
Having procured a rope from a sliop which- 
they opened, they threw one end of it over 
a signpost about twenty feet high, belonging 
to a dyer. * They then pulled him up in 
the dress in which they found him — viz. a 
nightgown and cap. lie having his hands 
loose, fixed them betwixt his neck and the 
rope, whereupon one with a battle-axe struck 
towards the hands. They then let him 
down, and [he] having on two shirts, they 
wrapped one of them about his face, and 
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lield liis arms his night-gown ; they 

palled him up again, where he hung next 
morning till daylight ’ {Method taken by 
the Mob, London, 1736). Notwithstand- 
ing the most rigorous investigation, no clue 
was ever found to the perpetrators of the 
murder. Several persons were seized and im- 
prisoned on suspicion ; but of these only two 
i — one of them a coachman to the Countess 
of Wemyss, who was in a state of hopeless 
intoxication when he followed the mob — 
w^ere brought to trial, and they were found 
not guilty. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe was 
accustomed to express full belief in state- 
ments made to him by ‘ very old persons* 
that several of high rank were concerned in 
the affair, many of them disguised as women 
('Wilson, Memonals qf JEdinhitryhy ed. 1891, 
i. 144) ; and Horne Tooke, in defending him- 
self before Lord Mansfield in 1777, signifi- 
cantly asserted that ‘ at this moment there 
are people of reputation, living in credit, 
making fortunes under the crown, who were 
concerned in that very fact ’ {ib.) 

The outrage led to the introduction of a 
bill in the House of Lords for the punish- 
ment of the provost of Edinburgh, the exac- 
tion of a fine from the city, the removal of 
the Netherbow Port — in token of the level- 
ling of its dc fences as a rebellious city — 
and the abolition of the city guard ; but, as 
modified by the House of Commons, the 
bill merely disqualified the provost from 
holding any other office throughout the em- 
pire, and levied a fine of 2,000^. on the 
city for the widow of Porteous. Another 
act w^as also passed denouncing the murderers 
of Porteous, oftering rewards for their cap- 
ture, and threatening punishment to all 
who aided or harboured them. It was 
further decreed that this proclamation should 
be read from eveiy pulpit in Scotland on the 
first Sunday of each month for a year. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Alexander Carlyle, one half 
of the clergy declined to read the proclama- 
tion {Autobiography y p. 41) ; but the idea of 
indicting a fine on them for the neglect was 
dropped. Porteous is described as having 
been * of the middle size, broad-shouldered, 
strong-limbed, short-necked, his face a little 
pitted with the small-pox, and round ; his 
looks mild and gentle, his face having 
nothing of the fierce and brutal ; his eyes 
languid, not quick and sprightly, and his 
complexion upon the brown* (Life and 
Death of Captain Dorteous, -p, 7). 

The plot of Sir Walter Scott's ^ Heart of 
Midlothian ’ turns upon the incidents of the 
Porteous riot, and many interesting particu- 
lars were collected by Scott in his notes to 
that novel. 


[Information for her Majesty’s Advocate, 
with a full and particular At^eount of the 
Method taken by the Mob, &c., London, 1736; 
Account of the Cruel Massacre committed l»y 
Captain John Porteous, 1736; Genuine 1 rial of 
Captain John Porteous, Loudon, 1736 ; Life and 
Death of Captain John Porteous, with an Ac- 
count of the two Bills as they were reasoned on 
in both Houses of Parliamenr, and the Speeches 
of the Great Men ou both, London, 1737; Copy 
of the Porteous Boll sent to the Mini'-ters of Scot- 
land to be read from the Pulpits of each of 
them, 1738. These and various other pamphlets 
on the Porteous occurrences are bound together 
in two volumes in the library of the British Mu- 
seum. Gent. Mag. for 1736 and 1737, passim; 
Mahon’s History of England; State Trials, vol. 
xvii. ; Criminal Trials illustrative of Scott’s 
novel, 'The Heart of Midlothan;’ Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle’s Ajitobiography ; Memoirs of Duncan 
Porbes of CuUoden ; Wilson’s Memorials of 
Edinburgh,] T. P. H. 

PORTEOUS, WILLIAM (1735-1812), 
Scottish divine, was the son or James Por- 
teous, minister of Monivaird, Perthsliire, by 
his wife, Maijory Faichney. He was born at 
Monivaird in 1735, and educated for the 
ministry. Receiving a license from the x)res- 
bytery of Auebterarder on 13 Sept. 1757, he 
was presented by Lady Mary Cunninghame 
to the parish of Whitburn, Linlithgowshire, 
in November 1759. He was transferred on 
27 April 1770 to the ministry of the "Wynd 
Church, Glasgow. A man of strong character 
and an able preacher, he filled this important 
post with success. His congregation increased 
so rajudly that he had to abandon the parish 
church, which had been rebuilt in 1764, for 
the new St. George's Church in 1807. Por- 
teous took a leading part for many years in 
the proceedings of the Glasgow presbytery, 
and of the church in the west generally. 
Strongly orthodox in his views, he resisted 
the smallest innovations. He defended his 
position with his pen, and did not spare his 
adversaries. He resolutely opposed the intro- 
duction of organs in 1807-8 (cf. The Organ 
Question: Statements by Dr. liitchie and Dr, 
DorteouSyfor and against the use of the Organ 
in Fublio WorsMpy in the Froceedings of t?ie 
F reshy fery of Glasgow^ 1807-8, with an 
introductory notice by Robert S. Oandlish, 
Edinburgh, 1856). Hi8 attack on the asso- 
ciate synod, in his ^ New Light examined,' 
provoked the withering sarcasm of James 
Peddie's ^ Defence.' In the general assembly 
he took no prominent position. In Novem- 
ber 1784 he was granted the degree of D.D. 
by Princetown CoUege, New J ersey. He died 
on 12 Jan. 1812. 

He married first, 26 June 1760, Grizel 
Lindsay {d, 1774), by whom he had two 
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sons, James and George, and a daugliter 
Elizabeth, afterwards wile of Robert Spears, 
merchant, of Glasgow. On 8 Ang. 1786 
Porteous married Marion, daughter of the 
Rev. Charles Moore of Stirling. She died, 
without issue, on 4 March 1817. 

[Hew Scott’s Pat tiEcilesiteScoticanae ; Cleland’s 
Annals of Glasgow, 1817; Story’s Church of 
Scotland Past and Present ; Candlish’s Preface 
to The Organ Question, &c.] E. G. H. 

PORTER, ANNA MARIA (1780-1832), 
novelist, born at Durham in 1780 after her 
jfather’s death, was the younger sister^ of 
Jane Porter [ 5 [. v.l and of Sir Robert Ker 
Porter [^q. v.], in whose memoir an account of 
the family is given. Educated at Edinburgh 
with her sister Jane, she not only shared tne 
latters studious tastes, but was attracted by 
music and art. She resolved, like Jane, to 
devote herself to literature, and at thirteen 
years of age began a series of * Artless Tales,’ 
which was completed in two anonymous vo- 
lumes in 1795. Other tales, entitled * Walsh 
Colville ’ and ‘Octavia’ (3 vols.), appeared | 
anonymously in 1797 and 1798 respectively. 
After settling with her family in London 
before 1803, she attempted dramatic com- 
position, and in May 1803 the ‘Fair Fugi- 
tives,’ a musical entertainment, was acted at 
Co vent Garden, with music by Dr, Busby. 
It met with no success, and was not printed 
(Bajcbe, Biogr.Dramatica^ ii.211 ; Genjsst, 
Mist, of the Stage, vii. 685). 

In 1807, when she was living with her 
mother and sister in a cottage at Esher, Surrey, 
she published her chief work, and the first to 
wMch she yut her name, ‘ The Hungarian Bro- 
thers.’ It is a novel in three volumes, dealing 
with the French revolutionary war. She 
feared that her heroes might be viewed as 
women masquerading as men (cf. Addit. MS. 
18204, f. 160), and subsequently excused the 
admiration of ‘ martial glory,’ of which the 
book is full, on the score of her youth (pref. 
1831). But the vivacity and enthusiasm of 
the writer atone for most of the book’s de- 
fects. It was popular at home and abroad. 
General Moreau placed it in his travelling 
library, and in 1818, it was translated into 
Prendi. Later English editions are dated 
1808, 1831, 1847, 1866, and 1872.^ 

In 1809 appeared ‘ Don Sebastian, or the 
House of Bra^nza,’ a novel in four volumes. 
A second edition, in three volumes, soon fol- 
lowed, and the latest edition came out in 
1855. It lacks the verve of its predecessor. 
Among others of her novels, ‘ The Knight of 
St, John,’ a romance m three volumes, pub- 
lished in 1817, was the last book read aloud 
by Prince Leopold to Princess Charlotte the 


day before her death [see Charlotte Au- 
gusta]. 

In May 1832 the sisters, who had removed 
from Esher to London on their motliei-’s 
death in 1831, visited their brother, Dr. 
William Ogilvie Porter, at Bristol. Anna 
was seized with typhus fever there, and died 
on 21 Sept. 1832, at tlie house of Mrs. Colo- 
nel Booth, Montpellier, near Bristol. She 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Paul’s 
Church in that city. 

Jane Porter said of Anna that ‘the quick- 
ness of her perceptions gave her almost an 
intuitive knowledge of everything she wished 
to learn.’ S. C. Hall described her as a blonde, 
handsome and gay, and dubbed her ‘ L’ Al- 
legro,’ in contrast to Jane, a brunette, whom 
he named ‘ II Penseroso ’ (Eetrospect of a 
Long Life, ii. 143-5). 

Her poitrait was engraved by Woolnoth 
from a drawing by Ilarlowe, and is repro- 
duced in J erdan’s ‘National Portrait Gallery,’ 
yol. V. Her brotlier Robert, when design- 
ing an altar-piece which he presented to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, made a study 
of her for Hope. 

Anna Maria Porter wrote, besides the 
works noticed : 1. ‘Tales of Pity.’ 2, ‘The 
Lake of Killarney,’ 3 vols. 1804 ; the last 
edition, 1856, was entitled * Rose de Bla- 
quiere.’ 3. ‘ A Soldier’s Friendship.’ 4. ‘ A 
Soldier’s Love,’ 2 vols. 1805. 5. ‘Ballads 
and Romances and Other Poems,’ 1811. 
6. ‘The Recluse of Norway,’ 4 vols, 1814; 
last edit. 1852. 7. ‘ The Fast of St. Magda- 
len,’ 3 vols. 1818, 1819, 1822, 8. ‘The Vil- 
lage of Mariendorpt,’4 vols, 1821. 9. ‘ Roche 
Blanche, or the Ilunter of the Pyrenees,’ 
3 vols. 1822. 10, ‘ Honor O’Hara,’ 3 vols. 
1826. 11, ‘Coming Out,’ 2 vols. 1828. 

12. ‘The Barony,’ 3 vols. 1830. She con- 
tributed in 1826 three stories, ‘ Glenowan,’ 
‘Lord Ilowtli,’ and ‘Jeanie Halliday,’ to 
‘Tales round a Winter’s Hearth,’ and in 1828 
a poem to S. 0. Hall’s ‘ Amulet.’ Nearly 
all her books were translated into French, 
and some were published in America. 

[Elwood’a Literary Ladies of England, ii. 276- 
303 ; Jerdan’s National Portrait Gallery, vol. v.; 
Allibone's Diet, of English Lit. ii. 1780.] 

E. L. 

PORTER, Sir CHARLES (d. 1696), 
Irish lord chancellor, was a son 01 Edmund 
Porter, prebendary of Norwich. According 
to Roger North, who professed to speak en- 
tirely from his own knowledge or ‘from 
Porter’s own mouth in very serious conver- 
sation,’ he was engaged in the London riots 
in April 1648, being then an apprentice in 
the city. He escaped on board a Yarmouth 
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boat to Holland, wliere he trailed a pike as a 
common soldier, and was in several actions. 
He kept an eating-house; but his cavalier 
customers generally forgot to pay, and he 
made his way back to England, * Being a 
genteel youth, he was taken in among the 
chancery clerks.’ He was admitted at the 
Middle Temple on 25 Oct. 1656, and called 
to the bar in 16C0. Porter was immoderately 
addicted both to wine and women, but was 
nevertheless industrious, quick, and well ac- 
quainted with all the forms of the court, and 
his ‘ speech was prompt and articulate.’ He 
began with drawing pleas, then practised at 
the bar, and soon had a great deal of business. 
Lord-keeper Guilford took notice of him ; bat 
his good fortune had a hard struggle with his 
dissipated habits, and he was always in debt. 

On 7 and 30 March 1668-9 Pepys had 
inter\dews with Porter, who was acting as 
counsel for certain creditors of the navy. 
The ^ State Trials ’ give full details as to his 
part in the violent contentions betwe^en the 
two houses in Shirley v. Fagg and other cases. 
In 1675 he was junior counsel with Peck, 
Pemberton, and Sir John Churchill [q. v.] 
for Sir Nicholas Crispe against Mr. Dal- 
mahoy, M.P., when the case was argued at 
the bar of the lords. The House of Commons 
resented Dalmahoy’s trial by the lords as a 
breach of their privileges, and cffdered all the 
parties into the custody of the sergeant-at- 
arms, while the House of Lords granted them 
a protection against all arrest. Porter was 
seized in the middle of an ar^ment. He 
managed to read out the lords’ protection 
audibly, but was nevertheless lodged in the 
Tower on 4 June,; the imprisonment was put 
an end to by a prorogation five days later. 
So far as Porter was concerned, the chief 
result of the dispute was to bring him into 
prominent notice, and he was knighted soon 
afterwards. 

Porter spent money as fast as he made it ; 
and at the accession of James II he was 
known to be a needy man. ‘ His character,’ 
says North, ‘ for fidelity, loyalty, and face- 
tious conversation were without exception. 
He had the good fortune to be loved by 
everybody.’ It was hoped that he would 
prove a useful tool ; and he was appointed 
lord chancellor of Ireland on 22 March 1686, 
displacing the primate Michael Boyle [q. v.] 
The lord-lieutenant Clarendon did not like 
the change. He warned Port er that he would 
make no fortune in Ireland ; for the salary was 
only 1,OOOZ. a year, and it turned out that 
other sources of income scarcely yielded 400/* 
Porter took the oaths on 15 April, dined with 
the lord lieutenant, and was careful to show 
himself in friendly companionship with his 


aged predecessor. He told every one he met 
that the king had resolved not to have the 
acts of settlement shaken, and that he knew 
nothing of any intention to remodel the judi- 
cial bench ; but Clarendon was better in- 
formed. The first patent sealed by Porter 
-was one for Colonel William Legge, Lord 
Dartmouth’s brother, as governor of Xinsale. 

In May 1686 Porter’s salary was increased 
to 1,500/., and that was the last mark of 
favour he received from James IL He ad- 
vocated a commission of grace to confiim de- 
fective titles, and the raising of a revenue in 
this way while adding to the general security. 
Tyrconnel’s policy was entirely difierent ; he 
accused Porter of taking bribes from the 
whigs, and Justin MacCartby [q. v.] fi.x.ed 
the sum at 10,000/. The charge, Clarendon 
wrote on 1 May, was as true as if he had 
heen said to have taken the money from the 
Grand Turk. The struggle went on for the 
rest of the year, Porter, Chief-justice Keat- 
ing, and Sir John Temple, the solicitor- 
general, contending for moderate courses, 
w'hile Tyrconnel, Nugent, and Sir Richard 
Nagle combined to secure the supremacy 

of the king^s religion. On 4 Jan. 1686-7 Cla- 
rendon dined with Porter, and within a week 
they both received their letters of recall. 
Porter was generally regretted in Ireland, and 
on reaching London he sought an interview 
with James, which was very unwillingly 
granted. He asked what he had done to 
deserve removal, and the king said it w£is 
his own fault. Further audience was re- 
fused, and no information was ever given of 
the reasons for liis dismissal. Porter re- 
turned to his practice at the English bar, 
and on 18 Jan. 16S8-9 Clarendon notes that, 
he was ‘ at the Temple with Mr, Roger North 
and Sir Charles Porter, who are the only 
two honest lawyers I have met with.’ 

Porter was known as an active adherent 
of "William as early as December 1688 (Hist, 
MSS, Crnmn. 11th Rep. App. vii.) He re- 
turned to Ireland in December 1690, and 
was sworn in lord chancellor and lord justice, 
with Coningsby as a colleague in the latter 
office. In October 1691 he signed the articles 
of Limerick in the court there, and these 
were enrolled in chancery on 24 Feb. 1691-2. 
Like William, he was in favour of keeping 
faith with the Irish. In 1692 Porter attended 
Sidney, the lord lieutenant, when he went to 
open parliament. At the beginning of the 
session, on 10 Oct., he made a short speech 
in answer to that of Sir Richard Levinge 
[q. V.], the speaker. On 3 Nov. Porter spoke 
again, at Sidney’s request, against the claim 
of the Irish House of Commons to originate 
money-bills, contrary to Poynings’s act and 
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to the practice of two centuries. On Sidney’s 
departure, in July 1693, Porter again became 
a lord justice, but for less than a month. 
Having been dismissed by James because he 
was aprotestant, he was now threatened with 
vengeance because he was not protestant 
enough. Articles of impeachment were ex- 
hibited against him in the English House of 
Commons by Richard Ooote, earl of Bella- 
mont [q. v.], himself an Irish protestant ; but 
the matter soon dropped. Lord Capel also 
urged the king to remove Porter; but "Wil- 
liam refused, and Porter continued to lead the 
more tolerant party. 

On 30 Sept. 1695 Colonel Ponsonby pre- 
sented articles to the Irish House of Com- 
mons, in which Porter was accused of favour- 
ing papists and refusing to discharge magi- 
strates * who have imbrued their bands in 
protestant blood,’ of corruption in his office, 
and of various irregularities. On 25 Oct. 
Porter was heard in person, a chair being 
set for him within the bar of the House of 
Commons. The speech is imfortunately lost ; 
but the house voted his explanation satisfac- 
tory by 121 to 77. That night he overtook the 
carnage of his enemy, S])rtaker Rochfort [see 
Rochfoet, Robbet], in a narrow lane. 
Porter’s coachman tried to pass the other; 
but Rochfort lost his temper, produced the 
mace, and declared that he would not be 
driven. Porter complained to the lords that 
his servant had been assaulted and himself 
insulted, and a communication was made to 
the other house. The commons declared that 
the whole thing was pure accident, and the 
matter dropped. There were no street lamps 
in Dublin until after the act 9 Will. Ill, 
cap. 17, was passed, 

Capel died in May 1696, and Porter was 
elected lord j ustice by the council immediately 
afterwards. Lord Dartmouth arrived in Dub- 
lin the night after Capel died, and found the 
whole town * mad with joy ’(note to Buenet, 
ii. 159). Porter remained a lord justice until 
his sudden death, from apoplexy, at his 
own house in Chancery Lane, Dublin, on 
8 Dec. 1692. He died insolvent, or very 
nearlv so. 

Whigs and tones formed different esti- 
mates of Porter. Lord Somers, on the part 
of the whigs (ib.\ wrote to Shrewsbury after 
Porter’s death that it was ‘ a great good for- 
tune to the king’s affairs in Ireland to be rid 
of a man who had formed so troublesome a 
ppty in that kingdom.’ Dart mouth thought 
him a wise man, not actuated, as Burnet said, 
by ‘ a tory humour,’ but bent upon uniting 
all protestants without distinction of party. 
And his friend Roger North says ‘ he had 
that magnanimity and command* of himsell 


that no surprise or iiHliction, by arrest or 
otherwise, could bo discerned either in his 
countenance or society, which is very ex- 
emplary; and in cases of the persecuting 
kind, ns injustices and the malice of powers, 
heroical in perfection.’ 

[Le Neve’s Fasti Ecclosije Anglicaiue ; Claren- 
don and Rochest(T Correspondence, ed. Singer; 
Howell’s State Trials, vol. vi. ; Roger North’s 
Life of Gruilford ; Popys’s Diary, od. JMynors 
Bright ; Burnet’s Hist, of hia Own Time, ed. 
1823; Liber Muneruni Piiblieorum Hiberiiiai; 
Haydn's Book of Dignities; O’Flanagan’s Lives 
of the Irish Chancellors; Oliver Burke’s Hist, 
of the Irish Chancellors ; Fronde’s English in 
Ireland, vol. i. ; Macaulay s Hist, of England.] 

R. B~l. 

PORTER, ENDYMION (1587-16-1.9); 
royalist, descended from William Porter, ser- 
geaut-at-arms to Henry VII, was the son of 
Edmund Porter of Astoii-sub-Edge, Glouces- 
tershire, by his cousin Angela, daughter of 
Giles Porter of Mickleton in the same county. 
Giles Porter married Juana do Figueroa y 
Mont Salve, said to have been a relative of 
the Count of F'eria, who was Spnnish am- 
bassador in England at tlie beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign. On Lord Nottingham’s 
mission to Spain in 1605, Giles Porter was 
employed as interpreter (Buekb, CommonerSf 
iii. 577 ; WiNwooi), Armom/^,ii. 76). En- 
dymion Porter was brought up in Spain, and 
was sometime a jiago in the household of 
Olivares (W ILSON, Life of Jamea J, p. 225 ; 
Olaebndon', Rebellion^ iv. 28). On liis re- 
turn to England he entered the service of 
Edward Villiers, and passed thence into that 
of his brother, then Marquis of Buckingham. 
Through Buckingham’s inhuence he obtained 
the post of groom of the bedchamber to Prince 
Charles, which he continued to hold after the 
accession of Charles to the throne (Gaedinbh, 
Hist of Emiland, i v. 370). On 20 Nov. 1 (il9 
the manor of Aston-sub-Kdge was conveyed 
to Porter by his cousin Richard Oatesbv (note 
communicated by Mr. S. G. Hamilton). 
About the same time, or in 1620, he married 
Olivia, daughter of John Boteler (afterwards 
Lord Boteler of Bramheld) and of Elizabeth 
Villiers, sister of Buckingham. 

Porter’s knowledge of Spain and of the 
Spanish language opened his way to diplo- 
matic employments. Buckingham used him 
to conduct his Spanish correspondence, and 
in October 1622 he was sent to^ Spain to 
carry the demand for Spanish aid in the 
recovery of the Palatinate, and to prepare 
the way for the intended journey of Prince 
Charles. In December he returned with the 
amended marriage articles, and with a secret 
message accepting the intended visit from 
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the prince (Gabdinek, Hist of England^ iv, | 
870, 374, 383, 398). Porter accompanied 
Prince Charles and Buckingham to Spain in 
16jJ3, and sometimes acted as their inter- 
preter. Ilis letters to his wife contain an 
interesting account of their reception (Foit- 
BLANdTJE, Liv€!^ (f the Lords Stranr/ford, p. 
29 ; Nichiols, Progresses of James I, iv. 808, 
818, 912). In 1026, when the Earl of Bristol 
attacked Buckingham’s conduct of the mar- 
riage negotiations, he involved Porter in his 
charges (Gaedinek, vi. 96 ; Hardwicke State 
Papers, i. 501). Porter Avas again sent to 
Spain in 1628 to propose negotiations for peace 
between that country and England (ib, vi. 
333, 373 ; Report on the MSS. of Mr. Skrine, 
pp. 156-66; Fonblanqtje, p. 61). In 1634 
he was employed on a mission to the Cardinal 
Infante Ferdinand of Spain, then governor 
of the Low Countries, which ended in nothing 
but a dispute about questions of etiquette (ih. 
p. 59 ; Cal. State Papers, 1634-6, p. 461). 
Charles also commissioned him in October 
1639 to warn Cardenas of the danger of the 
Spanish fleet at Dover and the king’s in- 
ability to protect it from the Dutch (Gaedi- 
BTER, ix. 66 ; Fonblanque, p. 67). 

Porter’s rewards more than kept pace with 
his services. In May 1625 he was given a 
pension of 600/, a year as groom of the bed- 
chamber, which was converted three years 
later into an annuity of the same amount 
for himself and his wife. On 9 July 1628 
he was granted the oflice of collector of the 
fines in the Star-chamber, estimated to be 
worth 760/. a year {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1626-6 p. 23, 1628-9 pp 199, 219). In ad- 
dition to this, he purchased the post of sur- 
veyor of the petty customs in the port of 
London, and had an interest in the soap 
monopoly. He also frequently obtained 
smaller pecuniary favours, such as leases of 
land at low rentals, shares in debts due to 
the king, and he was liberally paid for his 
diplomatic missions (ib. 1636, p. 65 ; Fon- 
BLANOTJE, p. 65). He was granted one thou- 
sand acres of land in Lincolnshire which he 
undertook to drain (1032), but the specula- 
tion was not very successful. More profit- 
able, probably, were his trading speculations. 
He Avas one of the association of East Indian 
traders, founded by Sir William Courten, 
which so seriously diminished the profits of 
the old East India Company, and he had 
shares in other maritime ventures (Brtjce, 
Annals of the East India Company, voL i. ; 
Strafford Letters, ii. 87 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Dora. 1636, p. 96). The wealth thus ac- 
quired was liberally spent. 

Porter’s memory owes its celebrity chiefly 
to his taste for literature and art. He wrote 


verses himself, and was the friend and patron 
of poets. Some lines, prefixed to Davenant’s 

* Madagascar,’ and an elegy on Dr. Donne’s 
death, aflbrd sp^’cimens ot‘ his poetic skill 
which scarcely justify Randolph’s unstinted 
praise ('A Pareneticon to the truly noble 
gentleman Master Endymion Porter,’ Works, 
ed, Hazlitt, p. 639). Dekker dedicated his 

* Dream’ to Porter, Gervase Warmstrey his 

‘ England’s Wound and Cure ’ (1628), and 
May his ‘Antigone ’ (1631); Edmund Bolton 
addressed to him his ‘ Historical Parallel ^ 
(1627), and he was one of the eighty-four 
‘ Essentials’ in Bolton’s intended ‘ Academy 
Royal.’ Porter’s influence with Charles *1 
saved Davenant’s play of ‘The Writs’ from 
the excessive expurgations of the master of 
the revels. ‘ Your goodness,’ said Davenant’s 
dedication, ‘first preserved life in the author, 
then rescued his work from a cruel faction’ 
(Collier, English Dramatic Poetry, i. 484 ; 
Da^’^bn-ant, ed. 1673, ii. 165). Dave- 

nant, who addresses Porter as ‘ lord of my 
muse and heart,’ and frequently refers to gifts 
of wine received from him, was poet in ordi- 
nary to the Porter family. Among his works 
there are poems to Olivia Porter, to her son 
George, copies of verse on Endymion’s ill- 
nesses, an ‘ address to all poets ’ upon his re- 
covery, and dialogues in verse between Olivia 
and Endymion and Endymion and Arrigo. 
Herrick also was among Porter’s friends, and 
appeals to him not to leave the delights of 
the country for the ambition and state of the 
court (‘ The Country Life : an Eclogue or 
Pastoral between Endymion Porter and Ly- 
cidas,’ Herrick, Poems, ed. Hazlitt, i. 196, 
246). Elsewhere he declares that poets will 
never be wanting so long as there are patrons 
like Porter, 

who dost give 

Not only subject-matter for our wit. 

But also oil of maintenance to it. 

(ib. p. 40). Porter’s generosity also extended 
to Robert Dover [q. vA whose Olympic games 
upon the Cotswold Hills he encouraged by 
‘ giving him some of the king’s old clothes, 
with a hat and feather and rmF, purposely to 
grace him, and consequently the solemnity’ 
(Wood, Athenre O.von. iv. 222). 

Porter had also a taste for art ; he bought 
pictures himself, and Avas one of the agents 
employed by Charles I in forming his great 
collection. He procured for Daniel Mytens 
! [q. V.1 the oflice of ‘ one of his Majesty’s pic- 
ture-drawers in ordinary ’ (Walpole, Anea^ 
dotes of Painting in England, ed. Wornum, 
1849, i. 216, 274). Much of the correspon- 
dence "with the foreign agents who bought 
pictures and statues for the king in Italy and 
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the Levant passed through his hands, and he 
■was on friendly terms with Rubens, Gen- 
tilesclii, and other painters employed by the 
Mng. He also helped to procure the Earl of 
Arundel pictures from Spain (S.unsbury, 
Original Papers relating to Ruhens^ 18o9, pp. 
146, 203, 293, 324, 353). 

During the two Scottish wars Porter was 
in constant attendance on the king. In the 
Long parliament he represented Droitwich, 
and was one of the fifty -nine members who 
voted against Strafford^s attainder, and were 
posted up as ‘ Strafibrdians ’ and ^ traitors’ 
(Eushwokth, iv, 248). In August 1641 
he accompanied the king on his visit to 
Scotland. “What he witnessed there filled 
him with the gloomiest anticipations, and 
he told Nicholas that he feared this, island 
would before long be a theatre of distrac- 
tions {Nichohs Papers, i. 40, 45). When 
Charles left Whitehall, Porter still followed 
his master. * Whither we go and what we 
are to do I know not, for I am none of the 
council ; my duty and loyalty have taught 
me to follow my king, and, by the grace of 
God, nothing shall divert me from it’ (FoN- 
BLANQUE, p. 75), On 15 Feb. 1612, how- 
ever, the House of Commons voted him^ one 
that is conceived to give dangerous counsel,’ 
and on 4 Oct. following included him among 
the eleven great delinquents who were to be 
excepted from pardon. In the subsequent 
treaties of peace he w'jis consistently named 
among the exceptions, and on 10 March 1643 
he was disabled from sitting in parliament 
( Comnons' Journals, ii. 433, 997 ; Report on 
the Duke of Portland's MSS. i. 98), The 
reasons for this animosity against a man who 
w^as not a minister of state or a public offi- 
cial were partly the great confidence which 
Charh's reposed in Porter, and partly the 
supposition that he was one of the chief in- 
struments in the ‘ popish plot ’ against the 
liberties and religion of England. He had 
been the favourite and the agent of Bucking- 
ham. His wife Olivia was a declared catho- 
lic, and has been described as ‘ the soul of 
the proselytising movement ’ in the queen’s 
court. She had converted her father, Lord 
Boteler, and attempted to convert, her kins- 
woman, the Marchioness of Hamilton (Gar- 
diner, viii. 238). A denunciation of the 
siip|)osed plotters, sent to Land by Sir Wil- 
liam Boswell, the English ambassador in the 
Netherlands, made the following assertions : 
‘ Master Porter of the King’s Bedchamber, 
most addicted to the Popish religion, is a 
bitter enemy of the King. He reveals all 
his greatest secrets to the Pope’s legate ; 
although he very rarely meets with him, yet 
his wife meets him so much the oftener^ who, 


being informed by her husband, convevs 
secrets to the legate. In all hU actions he 
is notliing inferior to Toby Matthew; it 
cannot be uttered how diligently he watclieth 
on the business. His sons are secretly in- 
structed in the popish religion ; openly 'they 
profess the reformed. The eldest is now to 
receive his father’s office under the kino- 
which shall be. A cardinal’s hat is pro- 
vided for the other if tlie design succeed 
weir (Prynne, Rome's Master-Piece, 1644, 
p. 23). Wild though these accusations werej 
they gained some credence. What helped 
to make them believed was that Porter was 
undoubtedly implicated in the army plot, 
and was suspected of a share in instigatin'^ 
the Irish rebellion. On 1 Oct. 1641 the 
great seal of Scotland had been in his cus- 
tody, and it was asserted that he had used 
it to seal the commission produced by Sir 
Phelim O’xN'eill [q[. v.] (7'Ae Mgsten/ of Ini- 
quity yet Working, 1643, p. 37; 'Ro 7 nes 
Master-Plece,^ p. 33; Brodie, Hwt. of the 
RritlJi Empire, ii. 378), The charge was 
probably untrue, but it is noteworthy tint 
Porter subsequently assisted Glamorgan in 
the illegitimate afiixing of the great seal to 
his commission to treat with the Irish (1 April 
1644). He was not a man to stick at legal 
formalities in anything which would serve 
his master (English Historical Revieio, ii. 531, 
692). 

In the list of the king’s army in 1642, 
Porter appears as colonel of a regiment of 
foot, but his command was j)urely nominal, 
and when he made his composition with the 
parliament he could assert that he had never 
borne arms against it (Peacock, Army Lists, 
p. 14). Porter followed the king to Oxford 
and sat in the anti-parliament summoned 
there in December 1643 (Old Purliaimntary 
History, xiii. 75). He left England about 
the close of 1645, stayed some time in France, 
and then proceeded to Brussels. ^ I am in 
so much necessity,’ he wrote to Nicholas in 
January 1647, ^ that were it not for an Irish 
barber, that was once my servant, I might 
have starved for want of bread. He 
hath lent me some monies, which will last 
me a fortnight longer, and then I shall be as 
much subject to misei’y as I was before. 
Here, in our court, no man looks on me, and 
the Queen thinks I lost my estate rather for 
want of wit than for my loyalty to my 
master ; but, God be thanked, I know my 
own heart and am satisfied in my own con- 
science, and were it to do again I would as 
freely sacrifice all without hop(is of reward 
as I have done this ’ (Nicholas Papers, i. 70). 
In the Netherlands, thanks doubtless to his 
Spanish friends, letter found it easier to 
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live, and his letters from Brussels are more 
cheerful (Fonblanque, p. 80 ; Fairfax Cor- 
7 'eiipondence^ iii. 30). On 23 Nov. 1648 he 
vras given leave to come over to England to 
compound for his estate, and did so in the 
following spring. His fine was fixed, on 
21 June 1649, at 222/. 10s., the smallness ot 
the sum being probably due to the fact that 
his landed property was encumbered, while 
all his movables had long since been con- 
fiscated {Cal. of Committee for Compounding, 
p. 1804 ; cf. Dring, C italogm of Compounders, 
p. 87, ed. 1733). lie died a few weeks later, 
and was buried at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
on 20 A-ug. 1 649. 

In his will, dated 26 March 1639, Porter 
inserted a tribute to the patron to whom 
he owed his rise to fortune. ^ I charge all 
my sons, upon my blessing, that they, leaving j 
the like charges to their posterity, do all of i 
them observe and respect the children and 
fiimily of my Lord Duke of Buckingham, 
deceased, to whom I owe all the happiness I 
had in the world ’ (FoNBLAisraUE, p. 82 ; Notes 
and Q}feriefi, 3rd ser. ix. 3-53). 

Olivia Porter survived her husband four- 
teen years ; she died in 1663, and was buried 
at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields on 13 Dec. 

Porter’s eldest son, George (1622P--1683), 
and his fourth son, Thomas, are separately 
noticed. His second son, Charles {b, 1623 ), 
was killed at the battle of Newburn in 1640 
( Cal. State Papers, Dora. 1640, p. 231 ; Rush- 
worth, iii. 1238). Philip, the third (^b. 1628), 
was imprisoned in 1654 for complicity in a 
plot against the Protector ( Cal. State Papers, 
Dorn. 1654, p. 274). Otherwise he is only 
heard of as a swashbuckler of the worst 
type {Middlese.r Records, iii. 210). 

James Porter, the fifth son {h. 1638), en- 
tered the army after the Restoration, and was 
probably the captain of that name who held 
commissions in Lord Falkland’s regiment in 
1661, and in the Duke of Buckingham’s in 
1672. He was also captain of a volunteer 
troop of horse, raised at the time of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, and was then described as 
Colonel Porter (Charles Daltoi^, Army 
LisU, i. 20, 120, ii. 16). During the reign 
of Charles II he was occasionally employed 
on complimentary missions to France and 
the Netherlands {Saville Correspondence, p. 

1 16 : Secret^serrice Money of Charles II and 
James II, p. 130). On 8 March 1GS6-7 he 
was appointed vice-chamberlain of the honse- 
Jiold to James II, having previously held the 
post of groom of the bedchamber (Luttrbll, 
Diary, 1.395; Saville Correspondence,'^. 167). 
He has been identified with the Porter who 
held the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
regiment of Colonel Henry Fitz James in the 


Irish army of James II (James D’Altox, 
King James's Irish Army List, ii. 85). In 
February 1689 .Tames sent Porter as envoy to 
Innocent XT (Macphersoi?', Original Papers, 
i. 302). On his return he continued to occupy 
the post of chamberlain in the court at St. 
Germains, and furnished materials for a fune- 
ral jpanegyric on his master Q A Funeral 
Oration on the late King James, composed 
from Memoirs furnished by Mr. Porter, his 
Great Chamberlain ; dedicated to the French 
King,’ translated into English, 1702). 

A picture, representing Endymion Porter 
and his family, by Vandyck, was in the pos- 
session of Lord Strangford. Two other por- 
traits of Porter, by the same artist, are in 
the possession of the Earl of Hardwick and 
the Earl of Mexborough. The latter was 
No. 31 in the Vandyck exhibition of 1886. 
Another is in Mr. Fenwick’s collection at 
Middlehill. There is in the National Gallery 
a likeness of Porter, by Dobson, which was 
engraved by Faithorne (Fagan", Catalogue 
of Faitkomes 1888, p. 54). Another 

portrait by Dobson is in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. A medal, representing Porter, 
was executed by Warin in 1035, the inscrip- 
tion on which states that he was then ‘ set. 
48.’ 

[The best life of Porter is that contained in 
E. B. de Fonbianqiie’s Lives of the Lords Strang- 
ford, 1877. A pedigree of the Porter family is 
given by Waters in The Chesters of Chichele, i. 
144-9. The D.)mestie State Papers contain a 
large number of letters fn>m Porter to his wife, 
many of which are printed in full by Fonblanque; 
notes and copies ot other letters kindly supplied 
by Mrs. E. B. To-^nshend.] C. H. F. 

PORTER, FRANCIS {d. 1702), Irish 
Franciscan, a native of co. Meath, joined the 
Franciscans, and passed most of his life at 
Rome. He became professor and lecturer, 
and was ultimately president, of the Irish 
College of St. Isidore in that city. He de- 
scribed hinself in 1693 as ‘ divine and his- 
torian to his most Serene Majesty of Great 
Britain,’ viz. James II. He died in Rome on 
7 April 1702. 

Porter was author of the following very 
rare Latin works: 1. ‘Securis Evangelica 
ad Hteresis radices posita, ad Congregationem 
Propagandse Fidei,’ Rome, 1674, ^ editio se- 
cunda novis additionibus aucta et recog- 
nita ; ’ dedicated to Roger Palmer, lord Cas- 
tlemaine. 2. ^ Palinodia religionis prsetensae 
Reformatse,’ &c., Rome, 1679 ; dedicated to 
Cardinal Cybo. 3. ^ Compendium Annalium 
Ecclesiasticorum Begni Hiberniee, exhibens 
brevem illius descyiptionem et succinctam 
Historiam,’ 1690, 4to; dedicated to Alex- 
ander Vm. It contains an epistle to the 
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author, hy Prancis Echinard, a Result, on ; 
errors in maps of Ireland. Porter lias 
drawn largely on Ussher and Ware. The 
last section of the Appendix contains con- 
temporary history down to the end of 1689, i 
Avith an account of the siege of Derry ■ 
(taken from letters written in May, July, 
and September 1689), and of the Jacobite 
parliament at Dublin. Porter concludes 
with an invective against Luther, as the au- j 
thor of all the evils of Ireland. 4. * Systema j 
Deeretorum Dogmaticoriim ... in quo in- | 
superrecensentur prsecipui cujuslibet Saeculi, 
errores, adversi Impugnatores orthodox! ; 
item Reciirsus et Appellationes hactenus ad 
sedem Apostolicam habitfe, cum. notis his- 
toricis et copiosis indicibus,’ Avignon, 1693, 
fol. ; dedicated to Cardinal Spada. This 
Avork is very rare : was unknown to AVare, 
and was wrongly described by Harris in his 
edition of Ware’s Irish writers. 5. ^Opiis- 
culum contra viilgares quasdiim Prophetias 
de Electionum [aw;] Siimmorum Poiitificum, 
S. Malachim . . . hactenus falso attributas, 
Gallice primum editum, nunc novis supple- 
mentis auctiim et in LaHnum idioma trans- 
latum: adjiinctis celebrium Authorum 
reftectionibus et judiciis de Abbatis Joachimi 
Vaticiniis, ejusque Spiritu Prophetico,’ 
Rome, 1698, 8vo. 

[Ware's Works cmeerning Ireland, ed, Walter 
Harris, 1764, il. 262; Web )’s Oornpend. Irish 
Biography; Brit. Mas, Cat.; Porter’s Works; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Manual; Hazlitr’s I5il)ll<igratihi- 
cal Collections, 3rl ser p. 126.] Gr. Lk G-. N. 

PORTER, GEORGE (1622 P-1683), 
royaUsT, was the eldest son of Eudymion 
Porter [q. v.] On 19 June 1641 Charles I 
recommended him to the Earl of Ormonde to 
be allowed to transport a regiment of a thou- 
sand of the disbanded soldiers of the Irish 
army for the service of Spain (CoxE, Hibernia 
Anf/licaTia, iii. 71, App. p. 210), At the com- 
mencement of the civil war he appears to 
have served under Prince Rupert, and then 
became commissary-general of horse in the 
army of the Earl of Newcastle ( Warburtoiv, 
Prince Rupert^ i. 507 ; Life of the Duke of 
Nemoastley ed. 1886, p. 165). In March 1644 
Porter was engaged in fortifying Lincoln, and 
at the battle of Marston Moor, where he was 
wounded, he held the rank of major-general 
of Newcastle’s foot {Hist. MSS, Comm. 9th 
Rep. p. 435; A^icars, God^a Ark^ p. 277). 
The parliament sent him to the Tower, but, 
after lengthy negotiations, allowed him to 
be exchanged {Cummoyia' Journals, iii. 658, 
709, 711 ; Report on the Duke of Portland's 
MSS. i. 192-6). On his release Porter be- 
came lieutenant-general and commander of 
the horse in the army of Lord Goring*, in the 


west of England. Over Goring he exercised 
an inrtuence which was very harmful to the 
king’s cause ; he ^ fed his wild humour and 
debauch, and turned his \vantoimes3 into riot,’ 
At Ilininster on 9 July 1645 he suffered 
Goriug’s cavalry to be surprised and routed 
by Massey. Goring indignantly declared that 
he deserved * to be pistolled "for his negli- 
gence or cowardice,’ and a few weeks later 
told Hyde that he susjiected Porter of 
treachery as well as negligence, and was re- 
solved to be quit of him (Carte, Orir/inalLeU 
terSf i. 131; Bulstrodg, Memoirs, pp. 135, 
137, 141). His final verdict was that Miis 
brother-in-law was the best company, but 
the worst officer that ever served the king.’ 
Though Goring took no steps to deprive 
Porter of his command, the character of the 
latter was utterly discredited by a quarrel 
between him and Colonel Take, arising out 
of an intrigue about promotion (ib. pp. 137, 
141-7). In November 1645 Porter obtained 
a pass from Fairfax, abandoned the king’s 
cause, and went to London (Fonblanoue, 
Lives of the Lords St ram/ford, p. 77). lie 
made his peace by this treacherous desertion 
to the parliamentary cause, for the House of 
Commons at once reinittod the fine of 1,000/. 
Avhich the committee for compounding had 
imposed upon him, and passed an ordinance 
for his pardon {Commons' Journals, iv. 486, 
522 ; Calendar of the Committee for 
poundlmj, p. 1097). 

Porter was extremely quarrelsome, al- 
though his courage was not above suspicion, 
and in 1646 and 1654 his intended duels 
Avere prevented by otHcial intervention 
{Lordi Journals, Y\\\. 318, 338; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom, 1654, p. 437). In 1659 he was 
engaged in the plots for the restoration of 
Charles II^ but was not trusted by the 
royalists {Clarendon State Papiers, iii. 586). 
Nevertheless, after the king’s return, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the office of gentleman 
of the privy chamber to the queen-consort 
{Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1064-5, p. 396; 
Ary, Life of Henrietta of Orleans, p. 215). 
He died in 1683. 

Porter married Diana, daughter of George 
. Goring, first earl of Norwich, and Avidow of 
I Thomas Covert of Slaiigham, Sussex, by 
Avhom he had three sons and fivq daughters. 
His daughter Mary married Philip Smyth, 
fourth viscount Strangford. 

[See authorities for PoariiR, Endymion.] 

C. H. F. < 

PORTER, GEORGE {fl. 1695), con- 
spirator, is described in all contemporary 
accounts as a Roman catholic, a man of 
pleasure, and a haunter of J aeobite taverns. 
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ITe may be identical witli George, son of | 
Thomas Porter [q. v.] On 10 Dec. 1 684 a 
true bill of manslaughter was brought in 
against him for causing the death of Sir 
James Halkett during a fracas at a theatre, 
but he escaped punishment (cf. Middlesex 
County Records^ iv. 253). In 1688 he was a 
captain in Colonel Slingsby’s regiment of 
horse (Daltoist, Ar7ny Lists, ii. 185). In May 
1692 he was mentioned in the proclamation 
as a dangerous Jacobite, but he soon felt it 
safe to return to his old haunts, and in June 
1695 he was temporarily taken into custody 
for rioting in a Drury Lane tavern and 
drinking King Jameses health. After the 
death of Queen Mary, Porter associated him- 
self more closely with Sir George Barclay, 
Eobert Chamock, and other Jacobite con- 
spirators and JLn December 1695 the inten- 
tion to secure the person of William III, 
alive or dead, was communicated to him by 
Charnock. Porter brought his servant Keyes 
into the plot, and it was he who, with much 
ingenuity, organised the details of the plan, 
by which William was to be surprised in 
his coach in a miry lane between Chiswick 
and Turnham Green, while his guard was 
straggling after the passage of Queensferry. 
It was arranged that Porter should be one 
of the three leaders of the attack upon the 
guards. On the eve of the intended assassi- 
nation, 21 Feb. 1696, the conspirators as- 
sembled in the lodging that Porter shared 
with Chamock in Norfolk Street, Strand. 
The plot having been revealed, Porter and 
Keyes were pursued by the hue and cry and 
cap"tui*ed at Leatherhead. Fortunately for 
Porter, Sir Thomas Prendergast [q. v.], the in- 
former, who was under great obligation to 
him, stipulated for his friend’s life. Porter 
basely turned king’s evidence, and thus pro- 
cured his pardon and a grant from the 
exchequer (1 Aug. 1696). His testimony 
greatly facilitated the conviction of Char- 
nock, King, Friend, Parkyns, Eookwood, 
Cranbourne, and Lowicke. More abominable 
was Porter’s betrayal of his servant Keyes, 
whom he had inveigled into the plot. 

In November 1696 Sir John Fenwick was 
BO alarmed at the amount of information 
possessed by Porter as to the ramifications 
of this and previous plots, that he made a 
strenuous effort to get him out of the coun- 
try. On condition that he forthwith trans- 
ported himself to France, he promised Porter 
three hundred guineas down, a handsome 
annuity, and a free pardon from James. The 
negotiations were conducted through a bar- 
ber named Clancy. Porter reported the in- 
trigue to the authorities at Whitehall. On 
the day proposed for his departure to France 
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he met Clancy by arrangement at a tavern 
in Covent Garden. At a given signal Clancv 
was apested, and subsec^ue itly convicted anil 
pilloried. Later in the month Porter gave 
evidence against Fenwick (Ltjttbell, iv. 
140 sq.) He probably retired at the end of 
the year upon substantial earnings. In June 
1697 a woman was suborned to bring a scan- 
dalous charge against him. His successes 
doubtless excited the envy of the confra- 
ternity of professional scoundrels to which 
he belonged. 

[Luttrell’s Diary, vols. i. ii. iii. and iv. passim ; 
Macaulay’s Hist, of England, chap. xxi. ; Boyer’s 
William HI, pp. 448-56 ; Burnet’s Own Time, 
1766, iii. 232-6; Life of James H, ii. 648; 
Eanke’s Hist, of England, v. 126; Howell’s 
State Trials, xiii. See also arts. Barclay, Sir 
George; Charnock, Eobert ; ■ Paexyns, Sir 
William.] T. S. 

POETEE, Sib GEORGE HOENIDGE 
(1822-1895), surgeon, bom in K id ire Street, 
Dublin, on 24 Nov, 1822, was the only son 
of William Henry Porter (1790-1861), 
by his wife Jane (Hornidge) of Blessiugton, 
CO. Wicklow. The father, son of William 
Porter of Eathfamham, co. Dublin, was pre- 
sident of the Irish College of Surgeons in 
1838, and professor of surgery in the College 
of Surgeons school of medicine in Dublin. 
He was a very popular teacher in the times 
when the old system was in vogue by which 
apprenticeship to a well-known surgeon was 
one of the portals to the profession of sur- 
gery. He was also a good anatomist, and 
made occasional contributions to surgical 
Eterature, some of which were of distinct 
merit. An operation on the femoral artery 
called Porter’s, now, however, rarely prac- 
tised, owes its name to him. A brother, 
Frank Thorpe Porter, stipendiary magistrate 
at Dublin and raconteur, wrote ^ Grand Juries 
in Ireland,’ Dublin, 1840, and a well-known 
book of anecdotes, ‘ The EecoUections of an 
Irish Police Magistrate ’ (2nd edit. 1875). 

George Hornidge Porter studied at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he graduated M.D. 
at the College of Surgeons, Ireland. In 1844 
he became a fellow of the latter body, and in 
1849 was elected surgeon to the Meath Hos- 
pital, Dublin, to which institution his father 
was attached in the same capacity. He early 
attained the reputation of a bold and success- 
ful operator. He contributed to the medical 
papers, chiefly to the Dublin ^ Journal of 
Medical Science,’ many records of surgical 
cases and operations. He was a man of popu- 
lar manner, and ambitious of social distinc- 
tion, and was for many years one of the best 
known men in his native city. He was pre- 
sident of the College of Surgeons of Ireland 
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during 1868-9, and for a long time a mem- trade. He was one of the promoters, in 1831 
her or the council of that college, where he of the Statistical Society, of which he be- 
exercised great personal influence. In 1869 came vice-president and treasurer in 1841; 
he was appointed surgeon-in-ordinary to the and he took an active interest in the pro- 
queen in Ireland. He was knighted in 1883, ceedings of section F of the British Asso- 
and received a baronetcy in 1889 in recog- ciation. He was also an honorary member 
nition of his distinguished professional posi- of the Statistical Society of Ulster, corre- 
tion. The university of Dublin conferred spending member of the Institute of France, 
upon him in 1873 the honorary degree of and fellow of the Royal Society. He died 
master of surgery, and in 1891 the post of on 3 Sept. 1852 at Tunbridge Wells, and 
regius professor of surgery. The university was buried there. The immediate cause of 
of Glasgow gave him in 1888 the honorary his death was a gnat’s sting on the knee, 
degree of LL.D. In his earlier years he fre- which caused mortification. There is an en- 
quently gave expert evidence in the coroner’s graved portrait of him in the rooms of the 
court, and in 1882 he was one of those who Statistical Society, Adelphi Terrace, Lon- 
were called upon to examine the bodies of don, W.O. 

Lord Frederick Cavendish and Thomas Henry Porter was a liberal in politics, a zealous 
Burke, who were murdered in the Phoenix free-trader, and an able otficial. His best- 
Park. Sir George Porter was attached to known work, ‘The Progress of the Nation in 
many of the Dublin hospitals in an honorary its various Social and Economical Relations, 
or consulting capacity, and was an active from the beginning of the Nineteenth Century 
member of numerous charitable and other tothepresent time’ (3 vols. London, 1836-43, 
boards. He acquired by purchase landed cr. 8vo; 1 vol. London, 1838, 8vo ; 1847, 8vo; 
property in co. Wexford, and was proud of 1861, 8vo), is an invaluable record of the first 
his position as a country gentleman, and half of the nineteenth century. It is remark- 
especially of being high sheriff of the county, able for the accuracy and the variety of its 
He died of heart-disease at his residence, information, and for the skill with which the 
Merrion Square, Dublin, on 15 June 1896. results of statistical inquiry are presented. 

He married Julia, daughter of Isaac Bond Besides tracts and papers on statistical sub- 
of Flimby, Cumberland, by whom he had jects in Lardner’s ‘ Cabinet Oyclopsedia,’ the 
one son. ‘Journal of the Statistical Society,’ and the 

[Cumeron’s Hist, of the College of Surgeons * Proceedings of the British Association,’ 
5u Ireland; Ormsby’s Hist, of the Meath Hos- Porter published: 1. ‘The Effect of Restric- 
pital ; obituary notices in British Medical Joui>- tions on the Importation of Corn, considered 
nal and Lancet, June 1895 .] 0. N. with reference to Landowners, Farmers, and 

PORTER, GjSORGE RICHARDSON Labourers,’ London, 1839, 8vo. 2. ‘The 
(1792-1852), statistician, the son of aLondon Nature and Properties of the Sugar Cane . . 
merchant, was bom in London in 1792. Fail- 2nd edition, with an additional chapter on 
ing in business as a sugar-broker, he devoted the manufacture of sugar from beetroot, Lon- 
himself to economics and statistics, and in don, 1843, 8vo. 3. ‘The Tropical Agricul- 
1831 contributed an essay on life assurance turist : a Practical Treatise on the Cultiva- 
te Charles Knight’s ‘ Companion to the Al- tion and Manag^ement of various Productions 
manac.’ When, in 1832, Knight declined suited to Tropical Climates.’ 4. ‘Popular 
Lord Auckland’s invitation to digest for the Fallacies regarding General Interests being 
hoard of trade the information contained in a Translation of the “ Sophismes ficono- 
the parliamentary reports and papers, he miques ” ’ [of F. Bastiat], &c., 1846, 16mo ; 
recommended Porter for the task. Porter 1849, 16mo. 6. ‘A Manual of Statistics’ 
now had scope for the^ exercise of his powers (Section 15 of the ‘ Admiralty Manual of 
as a statistician, and in 1834 the statistical Scientific Inquiry,’ edited by Sir John Frede- 
department of the board of trade was per- rick William Herschel, 1849, 12mo; 1851, 
manently established under his supervision. 8vo) ; another edition, revised by William 
In 1840 he was appointed senior member of Newmarch, 1859, 8vo. 
the railway department of the same board, Poetek, Saea.h (1791-1862), writer on 
and in 1841 Lord Clarendon obtained for education, wife of the above, was the daugh- 
him the position of joint secretary of the ter of Abraham Ricardo, and sister of David 
board in succession to J ohn MacGregor [q. v.] Ricardo [q. v J She died on 13 Sept. 1862 at 
Porter’sremuneration was at first inadequate, West Hill, Wandsworth, aged 71. She pub- 
but he ultimately received 1,000^. a year as lished: 1. ‘ Conversations on Arithmetic,’ 
chief of the statistical department, 1,2CX)Z, as London, 1835, 12mo ; new edition, with the 
senior member of the railway department, title ‘l^tional Arithmetic,’ &c., London, 
and 1,500Z. as joint secretary of the board of 1852, 12ino. 2, ‘ On Infant Schools for the 
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Upper and Middle Classes ’ (Central Society 
of Education, second publication, 1838, 
12mo). 3. ‘ The Expediency and the Means 
of elevating the Profession of the Educator 
in public estimation,’ 1839, 12mo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1852 ii. 427-9, 1862 ii, 509; 
Annual Register, 1852, p. 305 ; Journal of the 
Statistical Society, 1853, pp. 97, 98 ; Athenseum ; 
Wallers Imperial Dictionary, iii. 594; M‘Cul- 
loch’s Literature of Political Economy, pp. 80, 
220, 222.1 W. A. S. H. 

PORTEEi, HENRY 1599), dramatist, 

is frequently referred to in Henslowe’s ‘ Diary’ 
between 16 Dec. 1596 and 26 May 1599. 
On 30 May 1598 Henslowe paid 4^.to I'homas 
Dowton and Mr. Porter for the play called 
‘ Love Prevented.’ On 18 Aug. 1598 Hens- 
lowe bought the play called ‘ Hot Anger soon 
Cold,’ by Porter, Chettle, and Jonson. On 
22 Dec. 1593 he bought the second part of 
Porter’s ^ Two Angry Women of Abington.’ 
On 28 Feb. 1599 Porter promised Henslowe 
all bis compositions, whether written alone 
or in collaboration, for a loan of 40s., being 
earnest-money for his ‘ Two Merry Women 
of Abington.’ On 4 March 1599 Henslowe 
paid for ‘ The Spencers ’ by Porter and Chettle. 
Many small money advances followed. Fran- 
cis Meres, in his ‘Palladis Tamia’ (1598), 
mentions Porter as a leading dramatist. One 
of Weever’s epigrams (1598), addressed ‘ad 
Henricum Porter,’ describes a man of mature 
age, but he is probably addressing another 
Henry Porter who graduated bachelor of 
music from Christ Church, Oxford, in July 
1600, and was father of Walter Porter [q. v.] 

Of the five plays mentioned above, the only 
one extant is ‘ The Pleasant Ilistorie of the 
two Angrie Women of Abington. With the 
humorous mirth of Dick Coomes and Nicholas 
Proverbes, two Serving men. As it was 
lately playde by the Right Honorable the 
Earle of Nottingham, Lord High Admirall, 
his servants. By Henry Porter, Gent.,’ Lon- 
don, 1599, 4to. A second edition, in quarto, 
was issued in the same year. The play 
has been edited by Alexander Dyce for the 
Percy Society in 1841, by William Carew 
Hazlitt, in vol. vii. of Dodsley’s ‘ Old Plays ’ 
(4th edit. 1874), and by Mr. Havelock Ellis 
in ‘ Nero and other Plays,’ Mermaid Series, 
1888. Charles Lamb gave extracts from it 
among his selections from the ‘Garrick Plays’ 
(Bohn’s edit. 1864, i^. 432), and judged it 
‘ no wHt inferior to either the “ (3omedy of 
Errors” or the “ Taming of the Shrew.” . . . 
Its night scenes are peculiarly sprightly and 
wakeful, the versification unencumbered, and 
rich with compound epithets.’ 

[Hunter’s Chorus Vabum, ii. 302 (Addit. MS. 
24488) ; Fleay’s Biographical Chron. of the Eng- 


lishDrama, 1559-1642, ii. 162; Fleay’s Hist, of 
the Stage, p. 107 ; and editions of Dyce, H.-izlirt, 
and Ellis quoted above.] R. B 

PORTER, SiK JAMES (1710-1786), 
diplomatist, was born in Dublin in 1710. 
His father, whose original name was La 
Roche, was captain of a troop of horse 
under James H. His mother was the eldest 
daughter of Isaye d’Aubus or Daubuz, a 
French protestant refugee, and sister of the 
Rev. Charles Daubuz, vicar of Brotherton 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. She died 
on 7 Jan. 1753. On the failure of James II’s 
campaign in Ireland La Roche assumed the 
name of Porter. After a slight education 
young Porter was placed in a house of busi- 
ness in the city of London. During his leisure 
hours he ‘assiduously studied mathematics, 
and to a moderate knowledge of Latin added 
a perfect acquaintance with the French and 
Italian languages ’ (ilfemoiV, p. 4). He also 
joined a debating society, called the ‘ Robin 
'Hood,’ ■where he distinguished himself as a 
speaker. Through his friend Richard Adams, 
who afterwards became recorder of the city 
of London and a baron of the exchequer, 
Porter was introduced to Lord Carteret, by 
whom he was employed on several con- 
fidential missions in matters connected with 
.continental commerce. While in Germany 
in 1736 Porter paid a visit to Count Zinzen- 
dorff’s Moravian settlement near Leipzig, of 
which he has left an interesting account 
( Turkey, its History and Progress, vol. i. App, 
pp. 365-71). In 1741 he was employed at 
the court of Vienna, and assisted Sir Thomas 
I Robinson (1693-1770) [q.v.] in the negotia- 
tions between Austria and Prussia. In the fol- 
lowing year he was again sent out to Vienna 
on a special mission to Maria Theresa (^. 
vol. i. App. pp. 406-97). On 22 Sept. 1746 he 
was appointed ambassador at Constantinople 
{London Gazette, 1746, No. 8573), where he 
remained until May 1762. On 7 May 1763 
he was appointed minister-plenipotentiary 
at the court of Brussels {ib, 1763, No. 10310). 
He was knighted on 21 Sept, following {ib. 
1763, No. 10350), having refused, it is said, 
the offer of a baronetcy. Finding the ex- 
penses of his position at Brussels beyond bis 
means, he resigned his post in 1765 and re- 
turned to England, where he divided bis 
time between London and Ham, and devoted 
himself to the cultivation of science and 
literature. Porter, who was a fellow of the 
Royal Society, declined to be nominated 
president in 1768, ‘not feeling himself of 
sufficient consequence or rich enough to live 
in such a style as he conceived that the 
president of such a society should maintain ’ 
{Metnoir, p. 11). In the same year he pub- 
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lished anonymously his * Observations on 
tlie Relip^ion, Law, Government, and Manners 
of the I'urks,^ London, 8vo, 2 vols. (‘ Second 
Edition ... To which is added the State 
of the Turkish Trade from its Origin to the 
Present Time,’ London, 1771, 8vo). Porter 
died in Great Marlborough Street, London, 
on 9 Dec. 1776, aged 66, 

He married, in 1755, Clarissa Catherine, 
eldest daughter of Elbert, second baron de 
Hochepied (of the kingdom of Hungary), the 
Dutch ambassador at Constantinople, by 
whom he had five children, viz. : (1) John 
Elbert, who died an infant at Pera in 1756. 

(2) Anna Margaretta, bom at Pera on 4 April 
1758, who became the second wife of John 
Larpent [q. v.], and died on 4 March 1832. 

(3) George, bom at Pera on 23 April 1760, a 
lieutenant-general in the army, who suc- 
ceeded as sixth Baron de Hochepied in 
Eebmary 1819, and by royal license dated 
the 6th day of May following assumed the 
surname and arms of De Hochepied in lieu j 
of Porter {London Gazette, 1819, pt. i. 
p. 842) ; by a further license, dated 5 Oct. 
1819, he obtained permission for himself and 
liis two nephews, John James and George 
Gerard, sons of his sister Anna Margaretta, 
to bear the title in England {ih, 1819, pt. ii. 

1766). He represented Stockbridge mthe 
ouse of Commons from February 1793 to 
February 1820. He married, on 1 Sept. 
1802, Henrietta, widow of Richard, first earl 
Grosvenor, and daughter of Henry Vernon of 
Hilton Park, Staffordshire, and died on 
26 March 1828, without leaving issue. 
(41 Sophia Albertini, who died unmarried. 
(5) Clarissa Catherine, bom at Brussels in 
December 1764; she married, on 16 Jan. 
1798, the Right Hon. James Trail, secx*etary 
of state for Ireland, and died at Clifton on 
7 April 1833. 

Sir William Jones speaks of Porter in the 
highest terms, and asserts that during his 
embassy at Constantinople ‘ the interests of 
our mercantile body were never better 
secured, nor the honour of our nation better 
supported’ ( Worhs, 1799, 4to, iv. 6), Three 
of Porter’s letter-hooks are in the possession 
of Mr, George A. Aitken {Hist, MSS, Comm, 
12th Rep. App. pt. ix. pp. 334-42), and a 
number of his despatches are preserved in the 
Record Office (State Papers, Turkey, Bundles 
35 to 43). He is said to have written a pam- 
phlet against the partition of Poland, which 
was suppressed at the request of the govern- 
ment (Memoir, p. 11). He was the author 
of the following thr^e papers, which were 
printed in the ' Philosophical Transactions ’ 
of the Royal Society; 1. ^On the several 
Earthquakes felt at Constantinople’ (sdix. 


115). 2. Astronomical and Physical 
Observations made in Asia,’ &c. (xlix. 251). 
3. ^ Observations on the Transit of Venus 
made at Constantinople’ (Hi. 226). His 

f randson, Sir George Gerard de Hochepied 
arpent [q. v^, published in 1854 (2 vola.) 

‘ Turkey : its History and Progress, from the 
Journals and Correspondence of Sir James 
Porter . . . continued to the present time, with 
a Memoir.’ A portrait of Porter forms the 
frontispiece to the first volume. 

[Authorities quoted in the text ; Athenaeum, 
21 Oct. 1854, pp. 1269-60 ; Agnew*s Protestant 
Exiles from France, 1886, i. 339-40, 394-5; 
Burke’s Peerage, &c., 1894, pp. 830, 1558; 
Foster’s Baron etnge, 1881, p. 374; Gent. Mag. 
1776 p. 679, 1798 pt. i. p. 83, 1802 pt. ii.p. 876, 
1828 pt. i. pp. 188-9, 364, 1832 pt. i. p. 286, 
1833, pt. i. p. 380; Ann. Reg. 1776, p. 230; 
Notes and Queries, 6th ser. ii. 67, 114, vii. 128, 
313, 8th ser. v. 387 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

G. F. R. B. 

PORTER, JAMES (1753-1798), author 
of ‘Billy Bluff,’ son of Alexander Porter, was 
bom in 1753 at Tamna Wood, near Ballin- 
drait, co. Donegal. His father was a farmer 
and owner of a flax-scutching mill. James 
was the eldest of eight children. On his 
father’s death (about 1773) he gave up the 
farm and mill to a younger brother, and 
engaged himself as a schoolmaster at Dromore, 
co. Down. In 1780 he married, and removed 
to a school at Drogheda. Designing to enter 
the preshy teri an ministry, he went to Glas- 
gow as a divinity student (apparently in 
1784); and, having finished a two years’ 
course, was licensed, in 1786 or 1787, by 
Bangor presbytery. After being an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the presbyterian congre- 
gation of Ballindrait, he received, through 
the good offices of Robert Black, D.D. [q. v.], 
a call to Greyabbey (local pronunciation, 
Gryba), co. Down, where he was ordained by 
Bangor presbytery on 31 July 1787. No sub- 
scription was required of him, and the test 
i questions, drawn up by Andrew Craig, were 
Arian in complexion. His professional in- 
come did not exceed 60/.; hence he supple- 
mented his resources by farming. Having 
mechanical tastes, he fitted up a workshop, 
and constructed models of improved farming 
implements. By this and other means he did 
much to promote the physical wellbeing of 
his flock, to whom he was in all respects an 
assiduous pastor. He is said to have been an 
Arian, hut there seems no evidence of his 
attachment to a special school of theology. 

Porter had joined the volunteer movement 
which began in 1778, but took no prominent 
part in connection with it. He was not a 
United Irishman, nor was he publicly known 
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as a politician till after the suppression of the 
volunteer movement by the Convention Act 
of 1793. One effect of this arbitrary measure 
■was to throw into alliance with the secret 
society of United Irishmen those who, lihe 
Porter, were in favour of parliamentary re- 
form and catholic emancipation, but were 
now debarred from the holding of open meet- 
ings for the agitation of constitutional re- 
forms. Porter in 1794 became a contributor 
to the ‘Northern Star,' founded in 1792 by 
Samuel Neilson [q. v.] For this paper he 
■wrote anonymously a number of patriotic 
songs, which were afterwards reprinted in 
* Paddy’s Eesource.' In 1796 he contributed 
a famous series of se'ven letters by ‘ A Pres^ 
byterian.' The first, dated 21 May, was 
published in the number for 27-30 May. 
They were at once reprinted, with the title 
‘ Billy Bluff* and Squire Firebrand,’ Belfast, 
1796, 8vo (of numerous later editions the 
best is Belfast, 1816, 12mo, containing also 
the songs). This admirable satire deserves 
the popularity which it still enjoys in Ulster. 
The characters are broadly mrawn, with a 
rollicl^g humour which is exceedingly 
effective without being malicious ; the system 
of feudal tyranny and local espionage is 
drawn from the life. Wit hero w well says 
that ‘ in these pages of a small pamphlet there 
is, on the whole, a truer picture of country 
life in Ireland in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century than in many volumes, 
each ten times its size.’ The good Witherow 
laments that the exigencies of realism com- 
pelled a divine to represent a County Down 
dialogue (of that date) as ‘ interlarded with 
oaths,’ which fail to please ‘ a grave and sober 
reader.’ The original of ‘ Billy Bluff’ was 
William Lo'wry, bailiff on the Q-reyabbey 
estate; ‘Lord Mountmumble’ was flobert 
Stewart, then baron Stewart of Mountstewart, 
afterwards first marquis of Londonderry 
[q, V.] ; ‘ Squire Firebrand ’ was Hugh Mont- 
gomery of Eosemount, proprietor of the Grey- 
abbey estate (so, correctly, Classon Porter 
and jKillen ; Madden and Witherow erro- 
neously identify ‘Squire Firebrand’ with 
John Cleland, rector (1789-1809) of New- 
townards, co. Down, and agent of the Mount- 
stewart estate). 

Later in 1796 Porter, whose name was 
now ahousehold word in Ulster, went through 
the province on a lecturing tour. His subject 
was natural philosophy ; he showed experi- 
ments with an electric battefy and model 
balloons. He had previously given similar 
lectures in his own neighbourhood, and there 
is no reason for supposing that lie now had 
any object in view apart fropi the advance- 
ment of popular culture, though the authori- 


ties suspected that his lectures were the 
pretext for a political mission. He had 
\yritten for the ‘ Northern Star ’ with the 
signature ‘ A Man of Ulster,’ and he began 
another series of letters on 23 Dec. 1796, 
addressed, with the signature of ‘ Sydney,’ 
to Arthur Hill, second marquis of Down- 
shire. In these he attacked the policy of 
Pitt with extraordinary vehemence, and the 
publication of the paper was for some time 
suspended by the authorities. Meanwhile, 
on Thursday, 16 Feb., the government fast- 
day of thanksgiving for‘ the late providential 
storm which dispersed the French fleet off 
Bantry Bay,’ Porter preached at Greyabbey 
a sermon, which was published with the title 
‘Wind and Weather,’ Belfast, 1797, 8vo. 
This, which was perhaps the most remark- 
able discourse ever printed by an Irish 
divine, is a sustained effort of irony, sug- 
gested by the text, ‘Ye walked according 
to . . . the prince of the power of the air ’ 
(£ph. ii. 2). Its literary merit is consider- 
able. 

On the outbreak of the rebellion of 1798 
Porter was a marked man ; a large reward 
was offered for his apprehension. There is 
no evidence of any knowledge on his part of 
the plans of the insurgents ; it is certain that 
he committed no overt act of rebellion, and 
all his published counsels were for peaceable 
measures of constitutional redress. He with- 
drew for safety to the house of Johnson of 
Ballydoonan, two miles from Greyabbey, and 
afterwards sought concealment in a cottage 
among the Mourne mountains, on the verge 
of his parish. Here he was arrested in June 
1798, and taken to Belfast, but removed to 
Newtownards for trial by court-martial. The 
charge against him was that he had been 
present -with a party of insurgents who, be- 
tween 9 and 11 June, having intercepted 
the mail between Belfast and Saintfield, co. 
Down, had read a despatch from the com- 
manding oiBdeer at Belfast to a subordinate 
at Portaferry, co. Down. The postboy from 
whom the despatch had been taken could 
not identify him; but a United Irishman, who 
had turned informer, swore to his guilt. 
Porter’s cross-examination of this infamous 
witness was interrupted. He made an im- 
pressive appeal to the court, affirming his 
innocence, and referring to his own character 
as that of a man ‘ who, in the course of a 
laborious and active life, never concealed his 
sentiments.’ He was sentenced to be hanged 
' and quartered. His wife was told by the 
military authorities that Londonderry could 
suspend the execution. With her seven chil- 
dren, the youngest eight months old, she 
made her way to Mountstewart. London- 
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derry’s daughters had attended Porter’s scien- 
tific lectures ; and one of them, Lady Eliza- 
beth Mary (d. 1798), an invalid, who was 
expecting her own death, undertook to inter- 
cede with her father. Londonderry could not 
forgive the satire of * Lord Mountmumhle.’ 
Tradition has it that Mrs. Porter waylaid his 
lordship’s carriage, in a vain hope of prevail- 
ing by personal entreaty, but Xondonderry 
bade the coachman ‘ drive on.’ The sentence, 
however, was mitigated by remission of the 
order for quartering. ‘ Then,’ said Porter to 
his wife, *’ I shall lie at home to-night.’ He 
was executed on 2 July 1798, on a green 
knoll, close to the road which led from his 
meeting-house to his dwelling, and in full 
view of both. At the gallows he sang the 
Soth Psalm and prayed ; his wife was with 
him to the last. He was buried in the abbey 
churchyard at Greyabbey ; a flat tombstone 
gives his age ‘ 45 years.’ He is described as 
one of the handsomest men of his time. 
Henry Montgomery, LL.D. [q.v.], who as a 
boy had seen him, speaks of him as ^ distin- 
guished for an agreeable address.’ He was a 
collector of books, and his scientific apparatus 
was unrivalled in the north of Ireland in his 
day. He married, in 1780, Anna Knox of 
Lromore, who died in Belfast on 3 Nov. 1823. 
Her right to an annuity from the widows’ 
fund was for some time in doubt ; it was 
paid (with arrears) from 1800. Of his five 
daughters, the eldest, Ellen Anne, married 
John Cochrane Wightman, presbyteriau 
minister of Holy wood, co. Down ; the second, 
Matilda, married Andrew Goudy,presby terian 
minister of Bally waiter, co. Down, and was 
the mother of Alexander Porter Goudy,D.D. 

V.] ; the fourth, Isabella, married James 
Templeton, presby terian minister of Bally- 
walter ; the fifth, Sophia, married William 
D. Henderson, esq., Belfast, 

Porter’s eldest son, Alexander, is stated 
by a questionable local tradition to have 
carried a stand of colours at the battle of 
Ballynahinch (12 June 1798), being then 
fourteen years of age ; and the story runs 
that he fled to Tamna Wood, and was there 
recognised (but not betrayed) by a soldier of 
the Armagh militia. He migrated to Loui- 
siana, of which state he became a senator, 
and he died there on 18 Jan. 1844. Another 
son, James, became attomey^general of Loui- 
siana (see Appleton, Cyclop, of Amer, Biogr,) 

[The best account of Porter is to be found in 
Classon Porter’s Irish Presbyterian Biographical 
Sketches, 1888, pp. 16 et seq. See also Mont- 
gomery’s Outlines of the History of Presby- 
terianism in Ireland, in the Irish Qnitarian 
Marine, 1847, pp. 381 et seq,; Madden’s 
United Irishmen, 3rd ser. i. 360 et seq., 4t±L ser. 


1860, p. 20; Beid’s Hist. Presb. Church in 
1886, Ireland (Killen), 1867, iii. 396; Webl/s 
Compendium of Irish Biography, 1878, p, 44'6 ; 
Witherow’s Hist, and Lit. Mem. of Presby- 
terianism in Ireland, 1880, ii. 293 et seq.; 
Killer’s Hist. Congr. Presl). Church in Ireland* 
1886, p. 167 ; Appleton’s Cyclopjjedia of Ameri- 
can Biography, 1888, v, 71 ; file of the Northern 
Star in Linenhall Library, Belfast ; manuscript 
ordination service for Porter, in Craig’s auto- 
gi*aph, in the possession of Miss M’Alester, 
Holywood, CO.' Down; information from Miss 
Matilda Goudy, per Henry Herdman, esq.] 

A G 

POETEB, JANE (1776-1850), novelist, 
was sister of Anna Maria Porter [qk v.l and 
of Sir Robert Ker Porter [q. vj Their 
mother, left a widow in 1779, removed with 
her children from Durham to Edinburgh. The 
little girls were sent to a school there kept by 
George Fulton. Their progress was rapid. 
Walter Scott, then a boy, was a frequent 
visitor at their house, and he and a poor wo- 
man of unusual intelligence, named Luclde 
Forbes, delighted them with fairy tales or 
stories of the borders. Jane’s love of study 
often led her to rise at 4 a.m., and, while 
still a girl, she read the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ 
Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ and many tales of chi- 
valry. Northcote made a sketch of her, her 
sister, and brother Robert, while children, 
reading and drawing in a Gothic chamber 
(cf, Gent. Mag. No. 102, pt. ii. p. 678). In 
1797 she and Anna Maria aided Thomas 
EYognall Dibdin in the conduct of a short- 
lived periodical called ' The Quiz.’ 

Before 1803 the family removed to Lon- 
don, where they occupied a house, 16 Great 
Newport Street, once tenanted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. They came to know, through 
their brother Robert, the artists West, Flax- 
man, and Northcote, Hannah More, and Mrs. 
Barbauld, besides maay naval and military 
veterans, friends of their father. In London 
Jane wtote her first romance, an exciting but 
carefully written story of a Polish exile,, 
‘Thaddeus of Warsaw.’ In it she incorporated 
some reminiscences of the early struggles of 
John Sell Ootman [q. v.], to whom her bro- 
ther Robert had mtroduced her (Rogbt, 
‘ Old WateV’^olour'* Society ^ i. 101), and free 
use was made of the characters of others of 
their friends. When the manuscript was 
shown to an old acquaintance, Owen Rees 
(of the firm of Longman h Co.), he at 
once ofiered to publish it. It appeared in 
four volumes in 1803, with a dedication to 
Sir Sidney Smith, and had a rapid success. 
While it was winning its reputation, Jane 
Porter and her sister were invited to visit 
the eccentric John James Hamilton, first 
marquis of Abercorn ; and, when Jane re- 
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plied tliat she could not afford the expense 
of travelling, a cheque was sent. Although 
lyiiss Porter was of prepossessing appear- 
ance, Lord Abercom had anticipated greater 
personal charms in his visitors, and being 
disappointed by a secret view he took of 
them on their arrival, he ungallantly left 
his wife to receive them without his aid 
(Ta.tlo», Haydon^ iii. 17-18). Maginn con- 
sidered ^ Thaddeus * the best and most endur- 
ing of Miss Porter’s works. By 1810 it had 
reached a ninth edition. Translated into 
German, it fell into the hands of Kosciusko, 
the Polish patriot, who sent Miss Porter ex- 
pressions of approval. A relative of Kos- 
ciusko presented her with a gold ring con- 
taining the general’s portrait ; and the tenth 
edition, 1819, was inscribed to his memory. 
In recognition of her literary power Miss 
Porter was made a lady of the chapter of St. 
Joachim by the king of Wilrtemberg. Later 
editions appeared in 1831 (with a new and 
valuable preface), 1840, 1860, and 1868. 

Jane Porter’s second and most notable 
novel, ' The Scottish Chiefs,’ was composed 
within a year, and was published in five 
volumes in 1810. Its subject is the fortunes 
of William Wallace, the Scottish patriot,, of 
whom she had heard stories in her childhood 
from Luckie Forbes. In preparing the 
romance she sought information in all direc- 
tions. The old poem on the subject, by 
Henry the Minstrel (Blind Harry), was 
doubtless known to her. Campbell the poet 
sent her a sketch of Wallace’s life, and re- 
commended books for her to read. Miss 
Porter dedicated to him the third edition 
(1816), He first met her in 1833, and spoke 
of her as ‘ a pleasing woman ’ (Bea.ttie, Life 
of Ckimpbell, iii. 146). ‘ The Scottish Chiefs ’ 
had an immense success in Scotland. Trans- 
lated into German and Russian, it won Euro- 
pean fame, was proscribed by Napoleon (post- 
script to 3rd edit. 1816), and penetrated to 
India. Maginn considered the hero, Wal- 
lace *a sort of sentimental dandy who faints 
upon occasion, and is revived by lavender- 
water, and throughout the book is tenderly 
in love ; ’ but Miss Mitford, who commended 
Miss Porter’s * brilliant colouring,’ declared 
that she scarcely knew ‘ one h6ros de roman 
whom it is possible to admire, except Wal- 
lace’ in Miss Porter’s story (L’EsTEAiroB, 
Lfe of Miss Mitfordj i. 217). Joanna Bail- 
lie acknowledged her indebtedness to Miss 
Porter, ' the able and popular writer,’ when 
writing her poem on Wallace in ^Metrical 
Legends ’ (1821), and quoted in a note a pas- 
sage of ‘ terrific sublimity ’ from The Scot- 
tish Chiefs.’ The tradition that Scott ac- 
knowledged in conversation with George IV 


that this book was the begetter of the Waver- 
ley novels must be regarded as apocryphal. 
The book has retained its popularity (it was 
reprinted nine times between 1816 and 
1882), and is one of the few historical novels 
prior to ‘W’^averley ’ that have lived. 

In 1816 appeared, in three volumes, ‘ The 
Pastor’s Fireside,’ a novel dealing with the 
later Stuarts ; a second edition was published 
in 1817, and later ones in 1832 (2 vols,), 
1856, and 1880. 

Miss Porter now turned to the stage and 
wrote a play, ^ Egmont, or the Eve of St. 
Alyne.’ It was submitted to Kean, who 
praised it, but his fellow-actors thought less 
well of it ; and it seems never to have been 
either acted or printed. On 6 Feb. 1819 a 
tragedy by her called ' Switzerland’ was acted 
at Drury Lane with Kean in the principal, 
and Henry Kemble in a subordinate, part. It 
was so heartily condemned that the manager 
had to come forward and announce its with- 
drawal {Blackwoods Mag. iv. 714 ; Genest, 
BCist. of the Stage, viii. &3). ‘Miss Porter 
is sick too,’ wrote Miss Mitford on 5 July 
1820, ‘ of her condemned play. I have not 
much pity for her. Her disease is woimded 
vanity.’ Macready mentions a new tragedy 
in which Kean played at Drury Lane on 
28 Jan. 1822, ‘ Owen, Prince of Powys,’ 
‘written, I believe, by Miss Jane Porter — a 
sad failure ’ Reminiscences, i. 233). 

Through Dr. Adam Clarke [q. v.], the 
king’s librarian, who was among Miss Por- 
ter’s acquaintances, George IV suggested the 
subject of her next work, ‘ Duke Christian of 
Luneburg, or Traditions of the Harz.’ Clarke 
supplied Miss Porter with authorities ; it was 
published in three volumes in 1824, and de- 
dicated to the king, who expressed satis- 
faction with it. 

In 1831 was published, in three volumes, 
‘ Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his 
Shipwreck and consequent Discovery of cer- 
tain Islands in the Caribbean Sea: with a 
detail of many extraordinary and highly 
interesting Events of his Life from 1733 to 
1749 as written in his own Diary, edited by 
Jane Porter.’ The book made a great sen- 
sation, but is doubtless largely, if not wholly, 
fictitious. Miss Porter asserted that the diary 
was genuine, and had been placed in her 
hands by the vmter’s family (Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser. v. 10, 185,362). 'When pressed 
on the matter, she said, ‘ Sir IValter Scott 
had his great secret : I must be allowed to 
keep my little one.’ In the preface to the 
edition of 1841 she refers to a report of the 
Royal Geographical Society to prove that 
the islands were not imaginary. Many ac- 
cepted her statements literally (cf, EUll, i2e- 
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i r aspect of a Long Life ) . But tlie * Quarterly ' 
(No. 48, pp. 501 et seq.), while commending 
the literary ability of the work, characterised 
it as unmingled fiction. According to an 
inscription in Bristol Cathedral to the me- 
mory of her eldest brother, Dr* "William 
Ogilvie Porter, he was the real author ; but 
the inscription, doubtless written by Jane, is 
not to he wholly trusted {Notes and Queries^ 
ib.) The book was reissued in 1833, 1853, 
1856, 1878, 1879, and 1883. 

After the publication of ^Thaddeus' in 
1803, and until her mother’s death on 21 June 
1831, Miss Porter resided chiefly at Thames 
Ditton and Esher in Surrey. In May 1812 
Orabb Robinson met her, noted her fine 
figure and interesting face, and was pleased 
by her conversation {Dicoy, i. 200, 201). In 
March 1832 she and her sister settled in Lon- 
don, fi-equeutly visiting Bristol, where their 
eldest brother, William Ogilvie Porter, was 
in medical practice. While living in London, 
Miss Porter went much into society, and met 
or corresponded with most of the literary and 
artistic celebrities of her day. Maginn notes 
her fondness for evening parties, ' where she 
generally contrives to be seen patronising 
some sucking lion or lioness,’ In 1835 Lady 
Morgan met her at Lady Stepney’s, and de- 
scribes her as * tall, lank, lean, and lackadai- 
sical . . , and an air of a regular Melpomene ’ 
{Meonoirs^ ii. 396), In the same year N. P. 
Willis visited Kenilworth in Miss Porter’s 
company, and wrote to Miss Mitford of ‘ her 
tall and striking figure, her noble face . , . still 
possessing the remains of uncommon beauty’ 
(L’EsTEiiraE, of M, Li. Mitford^ 

i. 295). In 1843 Miss Porter went to St. 
Petersburg to visit her brother Robert, who 
died suddenly very shortly after her arrival. 
She returned to London, and the business of 
her brother’s estate, of which she was execu- 
trix, occupied her until 1844. Judging from 
unpublished diaries, she seems to have suf- 
fered great pecuniary difficulty. At the be- 
ginning of 1842, however, she received from 
Mr.Yirtuc 210Z. for ^ The Scottish Chiefs,’ and 
in November 1842 60^. was granted to her 
from the Literary Pund. Her books* had 
a wide circulation iu America, In 1844 a 
number of authors, publishers, and book- 
sellers of the United States sent her a rose- 
wood armchair, as a token of their admira- 
tion {QenU Map. 1845,, i, 173). 

She retained her intellectual faculties 
and serene disposition, and died on 24 May 
1860 at the house of her eldest brother, Dr. 
Porter, in Portland Square, Bristol. In t’ 
cathedral is a tablet to her memory, and 
that of her brothers and sister. 

Jane Porter, like her sister, regarded her 


work very seriously, and believed the exer- 
cise of her literary gifts to be a religious duty. 
She was of somewhat sombre temperament, 
and S. 0. Hall called her ‘II Penseroso.’ She 
was generally admitted to be very handsome. 
Miss Mitford considered her the only lite- 
rary lady she had seen who was not fit 
‘ for a scarecrow ’ (L’Esteangb, Life of Miss 
Mitford, ii. 162). A fine portrait of her as a 
canoness was painted by Ilarlowe, and was 
engraved by Thomson ; it is reproduced in 
Jerdan’s ‘ National Portrait Gallery ’ (vol. v.) 
Another portrait by the same painter and 
the same engraver appears in Burke’s ‘ Por- 
trait Gallery of Distinguished Females ’ (ii. 
71). West painted her as Jephthah’s daugh- 
ter in a picture that was at Frogmoi’e in 
1834. Maclise drew her in outline for 
^ Fraser’s Magazine,’ and she there appears 
among Regina’s maids of honour, stirring a 
cup of coffee fcf. Maclise, Portrait Gallei'y, 
p. 356). Dibdin mentions a portrait by Kears- 
ley (Emyiiniscences, pt. i. p. 176). In an 
altar-piece presented by R, K. Porter to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Jane is painted 
as Faith. 

Besides the works noticed, Miss Porter 
published ‘ Sketch of the Campaign of Count 
A. Suwarrow Ryminski,’ 1804, and a pre- 
face to ‘Young Hearts, by a Recluse,’ 
1834. She also took part with her sister 
Anna Maria in ‘ Tales round a Winter 
Hearth,’ 2 vols., 1826, and ‘The Field of 
Forty Footsteps,’ 3 vols., 1828, and contri- 
buted to the * Gentleman’s Magazine,’ Mr. 
S. C. Hall’s ‘ Amulet,’ and other periodicals. 
Several unpublished works by both the sis- 
ters were sold in 1862, and cannot now be 
traced. 

[No satisfactory biography of Jane Porter 
exists. Brief accouDts occur in Elwood’s Literary 
Ladies of England, vol. ii, ; Allibone’s Diet, of 
Engl. Lit, ii. J645; Hairs Book of Memories, 
The Ker Porter Correspondence, sold by Sothoby 
in 1852 (cf. Catalogue in the British Museum), 
contained materials for a biography, and vas pur- 
chased by Sir Thomas PhiUipps of Middle Hill.] 

E. L. 

PORTER or NEisoi^r, JEROME (d 1632), 
Benedictine monk, was professed at Pans 
for St. Gregory’s, Douay, on 8 Dec. 1623, 
and died at Douay on 17 Nov, 1682 (Snow, 
Necrology, p. 39). 

He wrote : 1. ‘ The Flowers of the Lives 
of the most renowned Saincts of the Three 
Eringdoms, England, Scotland, and Heland, 
Written and collected out of the best 
Authours and Manuscripts of our Nation, 
and distributed according to their Feasts in 
the Calendar,’ vol. i. containing the calendar 
to the end of June^ Douay, 16o2a4to. Pedi-» 
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cated to Thomas, second and last lord 
Windsor. The second volume, prepared foe 
the press by Francis Hull, O.S.B., seems 
never to have been published. 2. ‘ The Life 
of St. Edward, King and Confessor,’ sine 
loco, 1710, 8vo. A new edition, ‘revised 
and corrected by a priest ’ (i.e. C. J. Bowen), 
appeared at London, 1868, 12mo. 

[Downside Review, iii. 252, vi. 133; Oliver’s 
Cornwall, p. 521 ; Weldon’s Chronological Notes, 
p. 168.] T. C. 

PORTER, JOHN SCOTT (1801-1880), 
Irish biblical scholar and Unitarian divine, 
eldest son of William Porter (1774-1843), 
by his first wife, Mary, daughter of Charles 
Scott, was bom at Newtownlimavady, co. 
Derry, on 31 Dec. 1801 . His father, who 
was presbyterian minister of Newtown- 
limavady from 1799 till his death, held the 
clerkship of the general synod of Ulster from 
6 Nov. 1816 to 29 June 1830 ; he joined the 
remonstrants under Henry Montgomery, 
LL.D. [q. V.], was elected the first moderator 
of the remonstrant synod of Ulster on 25 May 
1830, and held its clerkship from 6 Sept. 1831 
till his death. Scott Porter, after passing 
through schools at Dirtagh and Londonderry, 
was admitted as a student for the ministry 
under the care of Strabane presbytery. He 
took his arts course at the Belfast ‘ academical 
institution’ in 1817-19 and 1821-3, acting 
in the interim as tutor in a private family 
in CO, Kilkenny. He received silver medals 
for mathematics, natui’al philosophy, and for 
‘ speaking Greek extempore.’ In 1823-5 he 
studied Hebrew and divinity under Thomas 
Dix Hincks, LL.D, [q. v.], and SamuelHanna, 
D.D. [q. V.] He was licensed in October 
1826 by Bangor presbytery without sub- 
scription. On 1 Jan. 1826 he received a 
unanimous call from the presbyterian con- 
gregation in Carter Lane, Doctors’ Commons, 
London, and was ordained there on 2 March, 
in succession to John Hoppus [q. v,} His 
views were Axian, and he became the editor 
(1826-8) of an Arian monthljr, the ‘ Christian 
Moderator;’ but he was in friendly relations 
with Thomas Belsham [^. v.}, the leader of 
the Priestley school of opinion, and acted as 
a pall-bearer at Belsham’s funeral in 1829. 
He kept a school at Rosoman House, Isling- 
ton, in conjunction with David Davidson, 
minister at the Old Jewry ; his scholars called 
him ‘ the lion ; ’ among his pupils was Dion 
Boucicault the dramatist (vmo then spelled 
his name Boursiquot). In January 1829 he 
declined a call to the second presbyterian 
church of Belfast, to which his cousin, John 
Porter (1800-1874), was appointed. He ac-. 
cepted a call (11 Sept. 1831) to the first 


presbyterian church of Belfast, and was in- 
stalled on 2 Feb. 1832 by Antrim presb 3 rtery 
^ successor to 'William Bruce (1757-1841) 
[q. v.],and colleague to William Bruce (1790- 
1868) [q. V.] His ministry at Belfast was 
one of high reputation and success, both as 
a pastor and a polemic. His pulpit and plat- 
form appeals were marked by a masculine 
eloquence, and, though very uncompromising 
in his opinions, his straightforward advocacy 
of them won the respect and even the friend- 
ship of opponents. He had not been long in 
Belfast when he engaged in a public dis- 
cussion (14-17 April 1834) on the Unitarian 
controversy with Daniel Bagot {d. 9 June 
1891 ), afterwards dean of Dromore ; the argu- 
ments on both sides were issued in ajoint pub- 
lication ; Porter’s friends made him a presen- 
tation of nearly 1,000^. 

From 1832 he had lectured on biblical 
subjects to divinity students, and on 10 July 
1888 he was appointed, in conjunction with 
Henry Montgomery, professor of theology to 
the ‘ association of Irish non-subscribing pres- 
byterians,’ his departments being biblical 
criticism and dogmatics. The chair was en- 
dowed by government in 1847 with a salary 
of 150^. On 16 July 1851 he was appointed 
in addition (without increase of salary) pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and cognate languages. 
For many years he taught classics to private 
pupils. In 1848 he published his contribu- 
tion to textual criticism, on the lines of 
Grieshach and Hug; noted by Gregory and 
Abbot ( Prolegomena to Tischeitdoef’s Nov, 
Test, 1884, p. 269) as the indication of an 
improved era in British textual studies. A 
useful feature of the work was its series of 
coloured plates, draughted by Porter himself, 
and exhibiting specimens of codices in fac- 
simile. He contributed revised translations 
of Kings, Obronicles, Ezekiel, and Daniel to 
an edition of ‘ The Holy Scriptures of the 
Old Covenant’ issued by Longmans, 1859- 
1862, 8 VO. A later fruit of his academic 
work was his defence (1876) of the authen- 
ticity of St. John’s Gospel. 

Among public measures he was an early 
and consistent supporter of the Irish system 
of ‘national’ education, and an orgamser of 
the ‘ Ulster national education association.’ 
Though a recipient of ‘ regium donum,’ he 
welcomed the policy of disestablishment. In 
politics, as such, he took no part, but was 
always to the front in local schemes of phi- 
lanthropy and culture. He had collected an 
enormous library, and was weR read in a 
wide range of literature. Has linguistic at- 
tainments were both extensive and accurate ; 
he was greatly interested ih efforts to pre- 
serve the Irish language. 
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Of the liberal theology advocated by Henry 
Montgomery, Scott Porter was the ablest 
exponent, flis later theological controversies 
were internal to his own denomination. He 
led a secession from the Antrim presbytery 
(of which he had been clerk from 7 May 
1 834), and founded (21 Peb. 1862) the northern 
presbytery of Antrim, with the purpose of 
emp^hasising a recognition of the authority of 
Christ and of divine revelation (the two pres- 
byteries were reunited on 7 IS ov. 1 894). On 
the^ same grounds he withdrew, with a large 
majority, from the local * Unitarian society,’ 
aiii formed ( December 1876) the ‘ Ulster Uni- 
tarian Christian association.’ Yet in biblical 
science he was by no means conservative ; the 
publications of Colenso he welcomed as sound 
in principle, and followed Priestley in main- 
taininfy the presence of an imluKtorical ele- 
ment in the initial chapters of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke. 

Personally he was a man of broad and 
genial nature, of strong feelings easily roused, 
capable of passion, but incapable of malice ; 
in society a most genial and warm-hearted 
companion, rich in anecdote, fond of music, 
and capable of singing a good song. His 
somewhat gaunt figure was dignified by a 
striking countenance, mellowed in old age, 
and graced with a profusion of snow-white 
hair and heard. He preached for the last 
time (at Larne, co. Antrim) on 18 Au^, 1878, 
and died, after long illness, at his residence, 
Lennox Vale, Belfast, on 6 July 1880 j he 
washuried on 8 J uly in the Borough cemetery, 
Belfast, where an Irish cross of black marble 
is erected to bis memory. A memorial tablet 
is in his church. Ilis portrait, painted (1 873) 
by Ebenezer Crawford, has been engraved 
(1880) ; there are two earlier engraved like- 
nesses of him. He married, on 8 Oct. 1833, 
Margaret {d. 7 April 1879, aged 66), eldest 
daughter of Andrew Marshall, M.D. j his 
eldest son is the Bight Hon. Andrew Marshall 
Porter, master of the rolls in Ireland. 

A list of his thirty-eight publications, in- 
cluding single sermons, is appended to his 
* Memorial.’ Of these the most important are ; 
1. ^Authentic Beport of the, Bivscussion on 
the Unitarian Controversy,’ iSjc., Belfast, ISS^ 
8vo ; reached a fourth edition. % * Twelve 
Lectures in Illustration, . . of Unitarianism,’ 
&c., Belfast, ]841, 8voj 2nd edit., London, 
1863, 8vo. 3, ^Principles of Textual Cri- 
ticism, with their application to the Old and 
New Testaments,’ &c., 1848, 8vo. 4. * Servetus 
and Calvin: Three Lectures,’ &c., 1864, 8vo 
(contains the best historical account of Ser- 
vetus, to date). 6. ^ Bible Bevision : Three 
Lec^res, &c., 1857, 8vo. 6, ^Lectures on 
the Doctrine of Atonement,’ &e., 1860, 8vo, 


7. < Ihe National System and the National 
Board,’ &c., 1864, 8vo (anon.) 8. ‘ Is the 

National ” or the “ Denominational ” System 
of Education the best?’ &c., 1868, 8vo. 
9. ‘The Fourth Gospel is the Gospel accord- 
lug to John, &c., 18/b, 8vo. He contributed 
to the ‘Bible Christian’ (which for a time he 
edited), ‘Irish Unitarian Magazine,’ ‘Chris- 
tian Reformer,’ ‘ CluLstinn Unitarian,’ ‘ Ulster 
Journal of Archeology,’ and other periodi- 
cals, 

■William Poutlk (1 806-1 8S0), younger 
brother of the above, was born at Artikelly, 
near Newtownliinavady, on 15 Sept, 180*5. 
lie served bus time with John Classon, iron- 
founder and timber merchant of Dublin, 
brother of his father’s second wife, hut sub- 
secnieutly studied law in Dublin and London, 
and was calknl to the Irish bar at Michael- 
mas 1831, In January 1839 he was ap- 
j)ointed attonu^y-g(meral at the Cape of Good 
Hope, an olllce which he filled with great 
distinction till 31 Aug. J 805, On his retire- 
ment full salary for life was voted to him by 
S])ecial resolution of the house of assembly j 
he devoted the largtsr luilf of it to the endow- 
ment of tlie university of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of which he was elected the hrst chan- 
cellor in 1873. On 30 Nov. 1872 he was 
made companion of the order of St. Michael 
and St. George. He declined a knighthood, 
and refused several judgeships, including a 
chief-justiceship at the Cape; he declined 
also the post oi prime minister at the Cape, 
Returning to Ireland in 1878, he lived with 
his elder brother, and died, unmarried, at 
Lennox Vale, Belfast, on 13 July 1880 ; he 
was buried at the Borough cemetery, Belfast, 
on 16 J uly. Among his literary contribution^ 
are twelve remarkable articles on ‘ preachers 
and preaching’ in the ‘Bible Christian,’ 1834- 
1836. Ilis published speeches wore often of 
singular beauty ; an extract from one of them 
is given in Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘Life of 
the Prince Consort,’ v. 234. 

Olassok Emmett Poktee (1814-1886), 
half-bi'other of the above, born at Artikelly 
in 1814, was the eldest son of William Porter 
by his second wife, Eliza, daughter of John 
Classon of Dublin,. He was educated (1828- 
1834) at Manchester College, York, and or- 
dained (2 July 1834) by Antrim presbytery 
as minister of the first presbyterian church, 
Larne, co. Antrim, a charge which he held 
till his death, though he retired from active 
duty in July 1875; He died at his residence, 
Ballygally Castle, co. Antrim, on 27 May 
1885, and was buried in the parish church- 
yard of Oairncastle, co. Antrim. He left a 
widow and several sons. Latterly he disused 
his second name. His contributions to Irish 
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presbytprian cliurcli history and biography 
•were numerous and important, but have not 
been collected ; they appeared at intervals 
in the ' Northern Whig,’ ' Lame Reporter,’ 

‘ Christian Unitarian,’ and * Disciple y a few 
were reprinted for private circulation, and a 
volume of ^ Irish Presbyterian Biographical 
Sketches,’ Belfast, 1883, 4to, was reprinted 
from the ‘Northern Whig.’ His younger 
brother, J ames N ixon Porter, educated (1 833- 
1838) at Manchester College, York, was minis- 
ter at Carrickfergus, co. Antrim (1838-62), 
and Warrington, Lancashire (1862-72), and 
died in 1875. He married a sister of the 
Right Hon. Sir James Stansfeld, G.C.B., and 
left issue. His youngest brother, Francis, 
died at Capetown on 28 Feb. 1886. 

[Memorial of Rev. John Scott Porter and the 
Hon. William Porter, 1880; Christian Life, 
30 May and 6 June 1885, pp. 266, 278; His- 
torical Sketch of First Presb.Congr.,^me, 1889, 
pp. 20 seq. ; Nightingale’s Lancashire Noncon- | 
formity (1892), iv. 225; Roll of Students, Man- I 
cheater College, 1868.] A G-* 

PORTER, JOSIAS LESLIE (1823- 
1889), traveller and promoter of Irish edu- 
cation, born on 4 Oct. 1823, was youngest 
son of William Porter of Carrowan, parish of 
Burt, co. Donegal, and Margaret, daughter of 
Andrew Leslie of Drumgowan in the same 
parish. The father farmed several hundred, 
acres of land. Noted for his great stature 
and immense bodily strength, he raised, during 
the Irish rebellion of 1798, a troop of yeo- 
manry in Bui’t, and kept a large district in 
order, services for which ■ he received the 
thanks of parliament and an honorary com- 
mission in the army. 

The son, Josias, after being educated pri- 
vately, between 1835 and 1838, by Samuel 
Craig, presbyterian minister of Crossroads, 
CO. Derry, and afterwards at a school in 
Londonderry, matriculated in the uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1839, with a view to 
entering the ministry of the Irish presby- 
terian church. He graduated B.A, in 1841, 
and M.A. in 1842. In November 1842 he 
proceeded to the university of Edinburgh, 
where, and afterwards in the New College, 
he studied theology under Chalmers. He was 
licensed to preach by the presbytery of Derry 
on 20 Nov. 1844. He was ordained on 
25 Feb. 1846, and until 1849 was minister of 
the presbyterian congregation of High Bridge, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. He was then sent to 
Damascus as a missionary to the Jews by 
the board of missions of the Irish presby- 
terian church. He reached Syria in Decem- 
ber 1849, and remained there for ten years. 
While discharging his duty as a missionary, 


he acquired, by frequent and extensive jour- 
neys through all parts of Syria and Pales- 
tine, an intimate knowledge of the Holy 
Land, which he turned to good literary ac- 
count. In 1855 he published his first book 
on the East, ‘ Five Years in Damascus,’ in 
which he tells most graphically the story of 
his life there, and of adventurous journeys 
to Palmyra, the Hauran, Lebanon, and other 
places. The map appended to the work was 
constructed by himself, almost entirely from 
his own observations and surveys, and the 
plans and woodcuts were engraved from his 
drawings. In 1858 he published his ‘ Hand- 
book for Travellers in Syria and Palestine,’ in 
Murray’s series. A second edition, largely 
rewritten, appeared in 1875, Porter having 
in the interval revisited the country and 
made an extensive tour on both sides of the 
Jordan and along the borderland between 
Egypt and Sinai. Many of his letters, ad- 
dressed to the Rev. David Hamilton, hono- 
rary secretary of the Irish Presbyterian 
Jewish Mission, were printed in the pages 
of the ‘ Missionary Herald.’ 

In 1859 Porter returned home on furlough, 
and in July 1860 was appointed profes:«or of 
biblical criticism in the presbyterian college, 
Belfast, in succession to Robert Wilson 
fq. V.] In 1864 he received the degrees of 
LL.D. from Glasgow and D.D. from Edin- 
burgh. In 1867, on the death of Professor 
William Gibson (1808-1867) [q. v.], he be- 
came secretary of the college faculty at Bel- 
fast. Through him Mr. Adam Findlater of 
Dublin in 1878 gave 10,000^. for additions to 
the buildings, and, this gift proved the means 
of raising 11,0004 more for the professorial 
endowment fund. Porter, from the time of 
his appointment as professor, took a leading 
part m the work of the church -courts, and 
in 1875 was elected moderator of the general 
assembly. During his tenure of this office he 
initiated a fund which provided manses for 
many congregations. 

In 1878 Porter was appointed by govern- 
ment one of the two assistant-commissioners 
of the newly established board of interme- 
diate education for Ireland. He thereupon 
resigned his professorship, and, removing to 
Dublin, helped to organise the new scheme. 
In 1879 he was nominated president of 
Queen’s College, Belfast. In virtue of his 
office he became a member of the senate of 
the newly created Royal University of Ire- 
land, which in 1881 conferred on him the 
degree of D. Lit., and he took a leading part 
in formulating its plans. He died nt Belfast 
on 16 March 1889, and was buried in Malone 
cemetery, near that city. 

In addition to the works mentioned above, 
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Porter wrote : 1. ^ The Pentateuch and the 
Goi?pels,’ which appeared in 1864 during the 
Colenso controversy. 2. * The Giant Cities 
of Bashan and Syria’s Holy Places/ 1865, 
which has been several times republished. 
In this work he maintains that the massive 
buildings, the ruins of which are plentifully 
found in Bashan, are the work of the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the country long before 
its occupation by the Jews. 3. ‘The Life 
and Times of Dr. Cooke ’ (his father-in-law), 
1871; foureditions were published. 4. ‘Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehefcn, and Bethany/ 1887. 
5. ‘ Galilee and the Jordan/ 1885. 

He also published a ‘Pew and Study 
Bible ’ in 1876. He contributed extensively 
to the edition of Kitto’s ‘ Cyclopaedia of Bi- 
blical Literature,’ which was commenced in 
1S62. Nearly all the geographical articles 
on localities in Palestine are from his pen. 
He also wrote for Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible/ the ‘Encyclopaedia Britamiica,’ and 
Kitto’s ‘Pictorial Bible;’ and contributed 
many papers, priucipaPy on subjects con- 
nected with the Holy Land, to tlie ‘Biblio- 
theca Sacra ’ (New York), when it was edited 
by Dr. Eobinson, to Kitto’s ‘Journal of Sacred 
* Literature/ and to other magazines and re- 
views. 

Porter married, in 1849, just before going 
to Damascus, Margaret Kainey, youngest 
daughter of the Eev. Dr. Henry Cooke (1788- 
1868) [q. V.] of Belfast, by whom he had 
several children ; two sons and two daugh- 
ters survived him. 

A portrait of Porter, by Hooke, hangs in 
the examination hall of Queen’s College, 
Belfast. 

[Personal knowledge and manuscripts in the 
possession of the writer; information kindly 
supplied by Mr. “William Haldane Porter, Por- 
ter’s youngest son ; Minutes of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, 
passim ; Calendars and Annual Reports of Queen’s 
College, Belfast; Minutes of Senate of Royal 
University of Ireland ; obituary notices in the 
Belfast News-letter, Witness, and Northern 
Whig.] T. H. 

^ PORTER, MARY (d. 1765), actress, 
is said to have been the child of a private 
marriagebetween Samuel Porter and a daugh- 
ter of Nicholas Kaufmann Mercator. After 
the early death of her father she was brought 
up by her uncle, David Mercator, a clerk in 
the office of ordnance in the Tower. Sent 
by her mother to act at Bartholomew Fair, 
where she played the Fairy Queen, she was 
seen by Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
and recommended by them to Betterton, who 
engaged her and lodged her with Mrs. Smith, 
sister to the treasurer of the theatre. Upon 


Mrs. Barry, whose successor she was after- 
wards to become, she was for a time an 
attendant. She made her first recorded ap- 
pearance at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1699 as 
Orytlua in Hopkins’s tragedy of ‘ Friendship 
Improved, or the Female Warrior.’ In 1701 
she was the original Jessica in the ‘ Jew of 
Venice,’ altered by George Granville (Lord 
Lansdowne) from Sliakespeare j Tyrelius, a 
boy of twelve or thirteen, m ‘ Love’s Victim, 
or the Queen of Wales,’ attributed to Gildon, 
and Lettice, an original part in Burnaby’s 
‘ Ladies’ Visiting Day.’ About the same time 
she was the original Emilia in the ‘ Beau’s 
Duel’ of Mrs. Oarroll (Centlivre). She was 
also Philadelphia in Betterton’s ‘ Amorous 
Widow’ (4to, 1706), revived about 1702 or 
1703. Lady Loveman in ‘ Dilierent Widows ’ 
(anonymous); Amaryllis in the ‘Fickle Shep- 
herdess,’ extracted from Randolph’s ‘ Amyu- 
tas/ and played by women, ascribed to 1703 ; 
Zaida in Trapp’s ‘ Abra Mul6’ to January 
1704 ; Okima in Dennis’s ‘Liberty Asserted/ 
to 24 Feb. The name ]Mrs. Potter (Porter 
also appears to Fidelia in ‘ Love at First Sight.’ 
At the new theatre (Opera House) in the Hay- 
market she was on 30 Oct. 1 705 the original 
Araminta in Vanbrugh’s ‘ Confederacy/ on 
27 Dec, Isabella in the ‘ Mistake’ of the same 
dramatist, and on 21 Feb. 1706 Oorisana ind 
Granville’s ‘British Enchanters.’ At the 
Haymarket, 1706-7, she played, besides many 
other parts, Lady Graveairs in the ‘ Careless 
Husband,’ Melinda in the ‘ Recruiting Officer/ 
Fainlove in the ‘ Tender Husband,’ Eugenia 
in ‘ London Cuckolds,’ Cydaria in the ‘ Indian 
Emperor,’ Porcia in the ‘ Adventures of Five 
Hours/ Isabella in ‘Wit without Money/ 
Sophonisba in Lee’s play of that name, Mrs, 
Welborn in ‘ Bartholomew Fair/ Bellamira 
in ‘ Csesar Borgia,’ and the Duchess of Malfi. 
Tragic parts were, it is thus seen, already 
assigned her. 

, The Haymarket being temporarily surren- 
dered to opei'a, Mrs. Porter migrated to Drury 
Lane Theatre, where, under Rich and Brett, 
on 9 Feb. 1708, she made a successful appear- 
ance as the original Zaida in Goring’s ‘ Irene, or 
the Fair Greek.’ Melisinda in ‘ Aureng-Zebe/ 
Leonora in the ‘ Mourning Bride/ Morena in 
the ‘ Empress of Morocco,’ the Queen in ‘ Don 
Carlos,’ Maria in the ‘ Libertine/ Lady Toss- 
up in D’Urfey’s ‘ Fine Lady’s Airs/ Silvia in 
the ‘ Old Batchelor,’ Mrs. Frail in ‘ Love for 
.Love,’ Roxana, Morayraa in ‘ Don Sebastian’ 
are a few only of the characters, original or 
other, in which she was seen before reappear- 
ing at tbe Haymarkeit, to which house, with 
Wilks, Dogget, Cibber, and Mrs. Oldfield, she 
seceded, on 22 Sept. 1709, reappearing as Me- 
linda in the ‘ Recruiting Ofiicer.’ Here she 
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added to her repertory, among other charac- 
ters, first Oonstantia in the ^ Chances,’ Elyira 
in ^Love makes a Man,’ Isabinda in the 

* Busybody,’ Nottingham in the ‘ Unhappy 
Favourite,’ Amanda in ^ Love’s Last Shift,’ 
Angelica in the ‘ Constant Couple,’ the Queen 
in ‘ Hamlet,’ Dorinda in the ^ Beaux’ Strata- 
gem,’ the Queen in ‘ King Kichard III,’ 
Charlotte in the ‘ Villain,’ Hillaria in the 

* Yeoman of Kent,’ and the Silent Woman in 

* Epicoene.’ After playing at the Haymarket, 
in the season of 1710-11, the Queen in Dry- 
den’s * Spanish Fryar,’ Lady MacduflP, and 
other characters, she reappeared at Drury 
Lane, where she was on 5 Dec. 1710 Hor- 
tensia in ‘ .^Esop,’ and played Lady Chariot 
in Steele’s * Funeral,’ Aspatia in the ^ Maid’s 
Tragedy,’ and w^as the original Isabinda in 
Mrs. Centlivre’s ^Marplot,’ a continuation 
of the ‘ Busybody,’ and on 17 March 1712 
the original Hermione in the ‘Distrest 
Mother’ of Ambrose Philips. In Charles 
Shadwell’s * Humours of the Army,’ 29 Jan. 
1713, she was the original Leonora, and in 
Addison’s ^Cato’ on 14 April the original 
Marcia. Myrtilla in Gay’s ‘ Wife of Bath,’ 
on 12 May, was an original part, as was 
Alicia in ‘Jane Shore’ on 2 Feb. 1714. In 
the following season she played Monimia in 
the ‘Orphan,’ Desdemona, Portia in ‘Julius 
Csesar,’ Lavinia in ‘ Caius Marius,’ Lady 
Elizabeth Blunt in ‘ Virtue Betrayed,’ Be- 
linda in the ‘ Man of the Mode,’ and was 
the original Duchess of Sufifolk in Rowe’s 
‘ Lady Jane Grey.’ Roxana, in the * Sul- 
taness,’ on 26 Feb, 1717, adapted by Charles 
J ohnson from Racine, was also an original 
part, as was Lady Woodvil in Cibber’s ‘ Non- 
juror’ on 6 Dec. 1717. Other important parts 
in which she was seen at Drury Lane were 
Amanda in the ‘ Relapse,’ Lady Wronglove 
in the ‘ Lady’s last Stake,’ Angelica in the 
‘ Rover,’ Evadne, Elizabeth in the ‘ Unhappy 
Favourite,’ Isabella in the ‘ Fatal Marriage,’ 
Lady Macbeth, Belvidera, Zara in the ‘ Mourn- 
ing Bride,’ Octavia in ‘ AUfor Love,’ and Mrs. 
Marwood. When Dennis produced, 11 Nov. 
1719, his ‘ Invader of the Country, or the 
Fatal Resentment,’ a mangled version of 

* Coriolanus,’ Mrs. Porter was the Volumnia. 
In Southeme’s ‘Spartan Dame’ she was the 
first Thelamia, in Hughes’s ‘ Siege of Da- 
mascus ’ the first Eudocia, and in Young’s 
‘ Revenge’ on 18 April 1721 the first Leonora, 
Queen Katharine in ‘Henry VIII,’ Desde- 
mona, and Athanais in ‘ Theodosius’ were as- 
signed her the following season, in which, on 
19 Feb. 1722, she was the original Cartis- 
mand in Ambrose Philips’s ‘Briton.’ In 
‘Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester,’ taken by 
Philips firom Shakespeare, she was the 


Duchess of Gloucester, and in Jacob’s ‘Fatal 
Constancy’ she was the first Hesione. In 
Cibber’s ‘Cnesar in Egypt’ on 9 Dec. 1724 
Mrs. Porter was the first Cornelia. In the 
following February she was the heroine of 
West’s ‘Hecuba,’ and on 13 Dec. 1727 the 
original Leonora in the ‘ Double Falsehood,’ 
assi)^ed by Theobald to Shakespeare, but 
credited to himself or Shirley. In the ‘ Pro- 
voked Husband,’ by Cibber and Vanbmgh, 
on 10 Jan. 1728, she was the original Lady 
Grace. In James Miller’s ‘Humours of 
Oxford’ on 9 Jan. 1730 she was the first 
Lady Science ; she was also the first Eunesia 
in the anonymous tragedy of ‘ Timoleon.’ 

Mrs. Oldneld having now (1730) left the 
stage — Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Barry had 
retired long before—Mrs. Porter had little 
rivalry to fear. But her career was soon 
threatened by a sad accident. She played 
the original Medea in Johnson’s ‘ Medea’ 
on 11 Dec. 1730, and Eurydice in Mallet’s 
play so named, on 22 Feb. 1731. At the 
time she occupied, says Davies’s ‘Dramatic 
Miscellanies’ (hi. 465), a house at Hey wood 
Hill (High wood HRl), near Hendon, and 
was in the habit of going home after the 
performance in a one-horse chaise, carrying 
always with her a book and a pair of pistols. 
Being stopped by a robber, she presented a 
pistol at him, and cowed him into confessing 
he was not a highwayman, but a man despe- 
rate through attiiction. i^ter giving him 
lOZ., she struck suddenly her horse, which, 
bolting, overthrew the chaise, and her thigh- 
bone was dislocated. This accident compelled 
a retirement of nearly two years, and subse- 
quently she always supported herself on the 
stage with a stick. She reappeared at Drury 
Lane at a benefit by ‘ their majesties’ com- 
mands,’ playing Queen Elizabeth in the ‘ Un- 
happy Favourite.’ On 19 Nov. 1735 she played 
Belvidera in ‘Venice Preserved’ at Co vent 
Garden, and the following season reappeared 
at Drury Lane. On 6 April 1738 she was 
the first Clytemnestra in Thomson’s ‘ Aga- 
memnon,’ being, Genest thinks, specially en- 
gaged for the part ; she repeated, however, 
the characters of Hermione in the ‘ Distrest 
Mother’ for her benefit, and Portia in ‘Julius 
Csesar’ for the fund for erecting a statue to 
Shakespeare. From 1736 to 1741, in which 
last j^ear she had a benefit at Covent Garden, 
play mg Isabella in the ‘ Fatal Marriage,’ she 
was not engaged. She played a few familiar 
parts in 1741-2. On 14 Feb. 1743, for her 
benefit, she was seen at Covent Garden by 
command of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, enacting Queen Elizabeth in ‘ Albion 
Queens,’ being ‘ the last time of her appear- 
ance on the stage,’ The stage was enclosed 
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and formed into an ampliitlieatre, whexe ser- 
vants were allowed to keep places, and no 
person was admitted without a ticket. In 
this representation she struck the ground 
with her stick when signing the warrant for 
the death of Mary Stuart, and her vehemence 
and spirit elicited loud applause. 

Mrs. Porter was eminently popular with all 
classes. Lord Oornhury [see Hydb, Hbnry, 
Viscount Counbury] gave her his unacted 
comedy, ‘The Mistakes,’ which in 1758, 
or some five years after his death, she pub- 
lished by subscription at 6s. a copy. The 
Countess Co wper subscribed for eighty copies, 
and many fashionable folk took from twenty 
copies up, it is said, to a hundred, so that 
a large sum was realised. In the advertise- 
ment to the book she speaks of herself as 
‘ an old and favoured servant of the public, 
whose powers of contributing to its amuse- 
ment are no more,’ She became great friends 
with Mrs. Oldfield, as she had been with 
Mrs. Barry and Mrs. Bracegirdle. J eating 
heron her gravity, Mrs. Oldfield often called 
her ‘ mother.’ Though far from handsome, 
she was tall, well formed, and of a fair com- 
plexion ; her voice, tender at first and want- 
ing in volume, acquired power by cultivation. 
She had exquisite judgment. Somewhat cold 
in comedy, in those parts of tragedy in which 
the passions predominate she was another 
person. She had ‘noble and enthusiastic 
ardour, great dignity, and most affecting 
softness and tenderness.’ She was held the 
legitimate successor of Mrs. Barry. In ITer- 
mione and Belvidera she was equally effec- 
tive. In the latter part Booth preferred her 
to Mrs. Oldfield. She excelled particularly 
in her agony when forced from Jaffier in the 
second act, and in her madness. Dr. Johnson, 
with whose friends the Cotterels she lived 
for a time on terms of great intimacy, said, 
* Mrs. Porter in the vehemence of rage, and 
Mrs. Clive in the sprightliness of humour, 
I have never seen equalled ; ’ and Walpole 
declared that she surpassed Garrick in pas- 
sionate tragedy. No breath of scandal is 
heard concerning her. She outlived an 
annuity on which she depended, and pro- 
bably outlived ber friends also ; she died at 
an ^vanced age and in straitened circum- 
stances on 24 Feb. 1765 (Gent Mag. 1765, 
p. 146). No portrait of her has been traced. 

[Geuesb’s Account of the English Stage ; Bet- 
terton’s^ Hist, of the English Stage ; Davies’s 
Dramatic Miscellanies ; Victor’s Hist, of the 
Theatres ; Colley Cibber’s Apology, ed. Lowe ; 
Cniiland’s Dramatic Mirror; Thespian Diet.; 
Dibdm’s Hist, of the Stage ; Boswell’s Johnson, 
ed, Birkbeck HiU ; Clark Eussell’s Eepresenta- 
tive Actors, dec.] J, K. 


PORTER, ROBERT {d. 1690), ejected 
divine, wa.s born in Nottingbamshir^ and 
educated at Cambridge, but the colleo'e is 
not specified. He became vicar ofPentrich 
Derbyshire, in 1650, succeeding John Chap^ 
man {d. 1 Nov. 1652), who had been seques- 
tered by the parliamentary coinmissionBrs 
The living yielded an incLe of but 15/ 
which was brought up to ‘near fifty’ by the 
parishioners. Porter refused other prefer- 
ment, and devoted himself to parish work 
In his principles he was a very moderate non- 
conformist of the school of John Ball (1686- 
1640) [q. V.] He became a member of the 
Wirksworth presbyterian classis, and was 
moderator at its first recorded meeting on 
16 Dec. 1051. Great deference was paid to his 
judgment, especially in cases of conscience. 
He was ejected from Pentrich by the Uni- 
formity Act of I (>C)2 ; liis farewell sermon is in 
‘England’s Remembrancer,’ 1663. He re- 
mained in the parisli, preaching privately in 
Ills own house. On the coming into force 
(25 March 1060) of the Five Mile Act, he 
retired to Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, but 
still ministered occasionally to his old flock 
preaching by night at ‘ an obscure house’ in 
Longcroft Fields. After the indulgence of 
1672 he established a congregation at Mans- 
field, but he always attended the services of 
the parish church, and held his own meetings 
out of church hours. Hence he was never mo- 
lested. He died at Mansfield on 22 Jan. 1690. 
Ills sister Ann married John Oldfield or Ote- 
field [q. V,] 

Posthumous was his ‘Life of Mr. John 
Hieron, with . . . Memorials of ten other 
worthy Ministers,’ «&c. 1691, 4to, a valuable 
collection of Derbyshire nonconformist bio- 
graphies used by Oalamy (four copies in Brit. 
Hus.) 

[Calamy’s Account, I7l3, pp. 180 sq. ; Cox’s 
Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire, 1879, iV. 
357 sq. j Minutes of Wirksworth Classis in 
Derbyshire Archseol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. 1880, 
pp. 150 sq.] A. G. 

PORTER, SiE ROBERT KER (1777- 
1842), painter and traveller, was one of the 
five children of William Porter, who was 
bom in 1735, and was buried at St. Oswald, 
Durham, in September 1779, after twenty- 
three years’ service as surgeon to the 6th 
(Inniskilling) dragoons. He was descended 
from an old Irish family which claimed 
among its ancestors Sir William Porter, who 
fought at Agincourt, and Endymion Porter. 
His mother was Jane, daughter of Robert 
Blenkinsop of Durham. She died at Esher in 
1881, aged 86. Robert’s brothers, both older 
than hmiself, were William Ogilvie Porter, 
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M.D., a naval surgeon, who after his retire- 
ment practised over forty years in Bristol, 
and died in that city on 15 Aug. 1850, aged 
76; and Colonel John Porter, who died in 
the Isle of Man, aged 38, in 1810. Ilis 
sisters, Jane and Anna Maria, are separately 
noticed. 

Robert was born at Durham in 1777, but 
spent his boyhood in Edinburgh, whither 
his mother, who was very poor, and de- 
pended largely upon the support of her hus- 
band’s patrons in the army, had removed 
in 17 80. While at Edinburgh he attracted 
the notice of Flora Macdonald, and, in con- 
sequence of his admiration for a battle-piece 
in her possession representing some action 
in the rising of 1745, he determined to be- 
come a painter of battles. In 1790 his 
mother took him to Benjamin West, who 
was so struck by the vigour and spirit of 
some of his sketches that he procured his 
admission as an academy student at Somerset 
House. His progress was remarkably rapid. 
In 1792 he received a silver palette from the 
Society of Arts for an historical drawing, 

* The Witch of Endor.’ In 1793 he was com- 
missioned to paint an altar-piece for Shore- 
ditch church; in 1794 he painted ^Christ 
allaying the Storm ’ for the Roman catholic 
chapel at Portsea; and in 1798 ‘St.John 
Preaching^ for St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. In 1799, when he was living with 
his sisters Jane and Anna Maria, at 16 Great 
Newport Street, Leicester Square, he was a 
member of a small confraternity of young 
artists, including Girtin and Cotman, who 
lived in the immediate neighbourhood, and 
were members of a society founded by Louis 
Francia for the cultivation of historic land- 
scape. The artistic precocity of ‘ Bob Porter ^ 
and the skill with which he wielded the ‘ big 
brush’ were already fully recognised, and in 
1800 he obtained congenial work as a scene- 
painter of ‘ antres vast and deserts wild ’ at 
the Lyceum Theatre ; but in 1800 he asto- 
nished the public by his ‘ Storming of Serin- 
gapatam,’ a sensational panorama, which was 
120 feet in length, and is stated on the 
good authority of Jane Porter to have been 
ainted in six weeks. This huge picture, 
ome on rollers and carried round three- 
quarters of a circle, was one of the first of a 
species which has since become extremely 
popular, especially in France. After its 
exhibition at the Lyceum it was rolled up, 
and was subsequently destroyed by fire; but 
the original sketches and the engravings of 
Vendramini preserve some evidence of its 
merits. Other successful works in the same 
genre were the ‘ Battle of Lodi ’ (1803), also 
ejchibited at the Lyceum, and the ‘ Deieat of 


the French at the Devil’s Bridge, Mont St. 
Gothard, by Suwarrow in 1804,’ to both of 
which explanatory handbooks were issued. 
Other^ battle-pieces, in which he displayed 
qualities of vigour that bordered upon the 
crude and a daring compared by some to 
that of Salvator Rosa, were ‘ Agincourt ’ 
(executed for the city of London), the ‘ Battle 
of Alexandria,’ the ‘ Siege of Acre,’ and the 
‘Death of Sir Ralph Abercrombie,’ all of 
which were painted about the same time. 
Porter also produced easel-pictures ; and in 
1801 he exhibited at the Royal Academy a 
successful portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Johnston as Hamlet and Ophelia. In all, 
between 1792 and 1832 he exhibited thirty- 
eight pictures, the majority being either his- 
torical pieces or landscapes. In 1797 he 
had started, with the aid of his sisters, an 
illustrated periodical called ‘ The Quiz,’ for 
which he enlisted the support of Thomas 
Frognall Dibdin [q. v.], but this had a very 
brief existence. 

Porter was in 1803 appointed a captain in 
the Westminster militia ; but from the career 
of a regular soldier, which had a stronger 
attraction for him than any other, he was 
deterred by the urgent solicitations of his 
family. In 1804, however, his restless and 
energetic nature obtained some satisfaction 
by his appointment as historical painter to 
the czar of Russia. He immediately started 
for Russia, and was employed upon some 
vast historical paintings, with which he 
decorated the Admiralty Hall at St. Peters- 
burg. During his residence in the capital 
he won the affections of a Russian princess, 
Mary, daughter of Prince Theodor von Scher- 
batoff, but some hitch in the courtship neces- 
sitated his leaving Russia, whereupon he 
travelled in Finland and Sweden, and he was 
knighted by the eccentric king Gustavus IV 
1 in 1806. He then visited several of the 
German courts, was in 1807 created a knight 
of St. Joachim of Wiirtemberg, and subse- 
quently accompanied Sir John Moore (whom 
he had met and captivated while in Sweden) 
to Spain. He was with the expedition 
throughout, was present at Coruna and at 
the death of the general, and took home 
many sketches of the campaign. In the 
meantime, in 1809, had appeared his ‘ Tra- 
velling Sketches in Russia and Sweden dur- 
ing the years 1805-1808,’ in two sumptuous 
quarto volumes, elaborately illustrated by 
author, but showing neither remarkable 
literary faculty nor any special powers of 
observation. It was followed at a brief in- 
terval by ‘ Letters from Portugal and Spain, 
written during the march of the troops under 
Sir John Moore,’ 1809, 8vo, 
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In 1811 lie revisited Rusvsia, and on 7 Feb. 

1812 he triumpliautly married his Russian 
princess. He was subsequently received in 
Russian military and diplomatic circles, and 
became well acquainted with the Russian 
version of the events of 1812-13, of which he 
gave a graphic account in his ‘ Narrative of 
the Campaign in Russia during 1812.’ He 
had returned to England previous to the ap- 
pearance of his book, and was on 2 April 

1813 knighted by the prince-regent. He 
was soon abroad again, and in August 181^ 
he started from St. Petersburg upon an ex- 
tended course of travel, proceeding through 
the Caucasus to Teheran, thence southwards 
by Ispahan to the site of the ancient Per- 
sepolis, where he made many valuable draw- 
ings and transcribed a number of cuneiform 
inscriptions. After some stay at Shiraz, he 
retraced his steps to Ispahan, and proceeded 
to Ecbatana and Bagdad ; and then, follow- 
ing the course of Xenophon’s Katabasis, to 
Scutari. He published the records of this 
long journey in his ‘Travels in G-eorgia, 
Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, 18i7- 
1820,’ 2 vols. 4to, 1821. This huge book, 
which is full of interest and is a great ad- 
vance upon his previous volumes of travel, 
was illustrated by bold drawings of mountain 
scenery, of works of art, and antiquities. A 
large number of Porter’s original sketches 
are now preserved in the British Museum, to 
•which they were presented by the author’s 
sister Jane. At Teheran Porter had an in- 
terview with the Persian monarch Eutteh 
Ali Shah, whose portrait he drew, and from 
whose hands in 1819 he received the insignia 
of the order of the Lion and the Sun. After 
returning to England, he soon left again for 
Russia, but in 1826 he was appointed British 
consul in Venezuela. During the fifteen 
years that he held that position he resided 
at Caracas, where he kept up an extensive 
hospitality, and became well known and 
popular. He continued to employ his pencil, 
and painted several large sacred pieces, in- 
cluding ‘Christ instituting the Eucharist,’ 
‘Christhealinga Little Child,’ ‘Ecce Homo,” 
and ‘ St. John writing the Apocalypse.’ He 
also painted a portrait of Simon Bolivar, the 
founder of the republic of Columbia. 

In 1832, in recognition of the benefits he 
had conferred upon the protestant com- 
munity of Caracas, he was created a knight- 
commander of the order of Hanover. He 
returned to England in 1841. His wife had 
died at St. Petersburg, of typhus fever, on 
27 Sept. 1826 j but his only daughter was 
still living in the Russian capital, having in 
1837 become the wife of M. Kikiiie, an officer 
in the Russian army. After a short 


with his brother, Dr. William Ogilvie Porter 
at Bristol, he went on a visit to Madame 
Ivikine. On 3 May 1842 he wrote from St. 
Petersburg to his brother that he was on 
the eve of sailing for England; but he died 
suddenly of apoplexy as he was retumino- in 
his drosky from a farewell visit to the czar 
Alexander I on the following day. He was 
buried in St. Petersburg, a monument beino- 
also erected to his memory in Bristol Cath^ 
dral. Owing to his large expenditure his affairs 
were left in some disorder, but his estate was 
finally wound up in August 1844 by his execu- 
trix, Jane Porter, who speaks of him with 
the gTeatest affection as her ‘beloved and pro- 
tecting brother.’ His books, engravings, and 
antiquities were sold at Christie’s on 30 March 
1843. His drawings included twenty-six 
illustrations to the odes of Anacreon, a large 
panoramic view of Caracas, and a very in- 
teresting sketch-book (forty-two drawings) 
of Sir John Moore’s campaigns, which was 
resented by his sister to the British Museum, 
n the print-room there ate several other 
drawings by Porter, and two fine portraits— 
a mezzotint by W. 0. Burgess, after G. Har- 
lowe, in \yhich is depicted a handsome man 
in a Russian diplomatic uniform lined with 
fur ; and an engraving by Anthony Carden, 
after J. Wright. 

A man of the most varied attainments, 
Porter was justly described as ‘distinguished 
alike in arts, in diplomacy, in war, and in 
literature.’ He was a splendid horseman, 
excelled in field sports, and possessed the 
art of ingratiating himself with people of 
every rank in life. Unlike some popular 
favourites, he was the idol of his own do- 
mestic circle. 

[Porter’sWorks in the British MnseumLibrary, 
where are also the descriptive sketches of several 
of his pictures, including * Seringapatam,’ the 
* Siege of Acre,’ and the ‘Battle of Alexandria;' 

I Geot.Mag. 1842, ii. 98-9; Annual Register, 1842, 
p. 267 ; Times, 28 May 1842; Bristol Mercury, 
21 May 1842; Athenseum, 1860, p. 355; Art 
Journal, 1850, p, 276; Dibdin’s Reminiscences 
of a Literary Life, ii. 143 sq. ; Hall’s Memories, 
p. 128; Roget’s ‘ Old ’ Water-colour Society; 
Chambers’s Book of Days; Biographical Dic- 
tionary of Living Authors, 1816, p. 281 ; the 
Pantheon of the Age; Michaud’s Biographie 
TJniverselle ; Redgrave's Diet, of English Artists; 
Bryan's Diet, of Painters and Engravers; Alli- 
bone’s Diet, of Engl. Literature ; Journal of the 
Society of Arts, 2 Aug. 1895; Notes and Queries, 
1st ser. V. 185, viii. 364, 526, 676, 4tb ser. xi. 
177, 6th ser. iv. 370, v. 16, 6th ser. xi. 380, 7th 
ser. vii. 312 ; Memorial to the Porter Family in 
Bristol Cathedral ; Ker Porter Correspondence 
I in the library of Sir Thomas Phillipps at 
stay i Thirlestane House, Cheltenham.] T. S.* 
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PORTER, THOMAS (1636-:1680), dra- 
matist, born in 1636, fourth son of Endymion 
Porter [q. v.l, began his career by abducting, 
on 24 Feb. 1655, Anne Blount, daughter of 
Mountjoy Blount, earl of Newport [q. v.l For 
this he was for a short ’time imprisoned, and 
the contract of marriage between Porter and 
the lady was declared null and void by the 
quarter sessions of Middlesex on 17 July fol- 
io wing 237 ; Cal, State 

Papers, Dom. 1655, pp. 74, o77 ; JMercurias 
Politicos, p. 5164). Nevertheless, a valid mar- 
riage subsequently took place, as Porter had 
a son George by her {E[ist, MSS. 9th 

Rep. ii. 123). On 26 March of the same year 
Porter killed a soldier named Thomas Salkeld 
in Go vent Garden, probably in a duel, and was 
consequently tried for murder. He pleaded 
guilty of manslaughter, was allowed benefit 
of clergy, and was sentenced to be burned in | 
the hand {Me7‘curius Politicus, 22-9 March, 
1655, p. 5228 ; Middlesex Records, iii. 233). 
On 28 July 1667 Porter had a duel with his 
friend. Sir Henry Bellasis, ‘ worth remem- 
bering,’ says Pepys, who relates it at length, 
for ^the silliness of the quarrel. Bellasis 
was mortally wounded, and Porter, who was 
also hurt, had to fly the kingdom’ (Pepys, 
Biai'y, 29 July 1667 ; Report on the MSS, of 
M. le Fleining, p. 52). Porter subsequently 
married Roberta AnneColepeper, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Oolepeper, knt., and died in 1680 
(FoireLA-NquB, Lives of the Lords Strangford, 
pp. 15, 83 ; Memoirs ofLadyFanshawe,'^, 172). 

He was the author of the following plays: 
1. 'The Villain,’ a tragedy, 4to, 1663, 1670, 
1694. This play was acted at the Duke’s 
Theatre in October 1662 for ten nights in 
succession to crowded houses (Gbnest, Eng - 
lish Stage, i. 42, x. 246; Downes, Roscitcs 
Anglicanus, p. 23). Young Killigrew com- 
mended the play to Pepys ' as if there never 
had been any such play come upon the stage,’ 
but Pepys was dissatisfied when he saw it, 
finding * though there was good singing and 
dancing, yet no fancy in the play ’ {Diary, 
20 Oct. 1662). Its success was chiefly owing 
to Sandford’s performance of the part of 
Maligni (z5. ; Lingbaine, p. 407). The 
epilogue to this play was written by Sir 
■William Davenant, and is printed in his 
works (ed. 1673, p. 440). 2. * The Carnival,* 
a comedy, 4to, 1664 ; acted at the Theatre 
Royal (Gbnest, x. 248). 3. ‘ A Witty 

Combat, or the Female Victor, written by 
T- P. Gent.,’4to, 1668. It is said on the 
title-page to have been ' acted by persons of 
quality’ in the Whitsun week with great 
applause. Genest (i. 51) identifies it with 
the 'German Princess’ which Pepys saw 
performed on 15 April 1664. 4. ^The French 
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Conjuror: a Comedy by T. P., acted at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre,’ 4to, 1678. This 
was licensed on 2 Aug. 1677. The plot of 
the play is derived from two stories in the 
' Spanish Rogue, or the Life of Guzman de 
Alfarache ’ (Genest, i. 210). The similarity 
of the initials is the only reason for attri- 
buting the last two plays to Porter. 

[Biographia Dramatica, ed. 1782 , i. 348 ; other 
authorities mentioned in this article.] C. H. F. 

PORTER, WALTER (1595 P-1659), com- 
poser, was son of Henry Porter, who in 1600 
graduated Bac. Mus. at Oxford, and in 1603 
was musician of the sackbuts to James I. 
Walter, bom about 1595 (Baptib), was on 
5 Jan.. 1616 sworn gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, to await a vacancy among the tenor 
singers. On 1 Feb. 1617 he succeeded Peter 
Wright. In 1639 he was appointed master 
of the choristers of Westminster Abbey, 
Richard Portman being organist at the time. 
Among his patrons were J ohn, lord Digby, 
first earl of Bristol, to whom he dedicated his 
' Ayres,* and Sir Edward Spencer. Dismissed 
from his post during the rebellion, Porter was 
relieved by Edward Laurence, esq. (Wood). 
He was buried at St. Margarets Church, 
Westminster, on 30 Nov. 1659 (Geovb). 

Porter’s printed works are : 1. ‘Madrigales 
and Ayres of two, three, foure, and five 
vovces, with the continued baas, with Toc- 
catos, Sinfonias, and Ritornelles to them 
after the manner of consort musique. To 
be performed with the Harpsechord, Lutes, 
Theorbos, Basse-violl, two Violins or two 
Viols,’ 4to, printed by Wm. Stansby, 1682, 
The book contains twenty-six pieces, and is 
recommended to the 'practitioner’ in these 
terms : ' Before you censure, which I know 
you will, and they that understand least 
moat sharply; let me intreate you to play 
and sing them true according to my mean^, 
or heare them done so ; not, instead of sing- 
ing, to howle or bawle them, and scrape, 
instead of playing, and perform them^ falsely, 
and say they are nought.’ A copy is in the 
Music School, Oxford. 2. 'Ayres and Ma- 
drigals . . . with a thorough-bass base for the 
Organ or Theorbo-lute in the Italian way,’ 
1639. Psalms and Anthems for two voices 
to the organ, first set, 1639 (Playford adver- 
tisement). 3. Second set, or ' Mottets of 
two voices for treble or tenor and bass, to 
be performed to an Organ, Harpsycon, Lute, 
or Bass-viol,’ small folio, 1657 {Sacred Kar^ 
monk Cat.) Burney found the words of 
some of these were taken from George 
Sandys’s ' Paraphrase.’ 4. ' Divine Hymns 
by W. Porter,’ advertised by Playford, 1664, 
perhaps the same as 5. ' Psalms of Sir George 
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Satids/ translation for two voices by Walter 
Porter, three books, foL, advertised 1671. 
The following words of anthems set by Porter 
are in British Museum Harleian MS. 6346 : 
FuU anthems, ^Brethren,’ ^Consider mine 
enemies,’ and a collect ; single anthems, ^ O 
praise the Lord,’ ^ Ponder my words,’ * Awake 
thou lute,’ * He taketh tlie simple,’ ‘ Praise 
the Lord,’ *0 give thanks,’ *0 Lord, thou 
hast searched.’ 

[Cal. of State Papers, Bom. 21 June 1603; 
Nichols’s Progresses of James I, i. 508 ; Grove’s 
Diet. iii. 19 ; Kimhault’s Cheque-Book of the 
Chapel Eoyal,pp. 8, 9, 47,76, 123, 205 ; Baptie’s 
Handbook; Wood’s Fasti, p. 284; RimhauU’s 
Bibliotheca Madrigaliana ; Burney’s Hist, of 
Music, iii. 403.] L. M. M. 

PORTER, WHIT WpRTH (1827-1892), 
major-general royal engineers, second son of 
Henry Porter, of Winslade House, South 
Devon, was horn at Winslade, near Exeter, 
on 25 Sept. 1827. His mother was the 
daughter of Sir Henry Russell, hart., judge 
of the supreme court of India. Porter en- 
tered the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich on 14 Nov. 1842, obtained a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant in the royal 
engineers on 18 Dec. 1845, and was pro- 
moted first lieutenant on 1 April 1846. 
After passing through the usual course of 
professional instruction at Chatham, he em- 
barked for Dominica in the West Indies on 
13 Dec. 1847, having married in the preced- 
ing October. He returned home from Do- 
minica in March 1850, and was stationed at 
Limerick. He was promoted second captain 
on 3 Jan. 1 865. On 20 Dec. 1853 he embarked 
for Malta, hut in February 1865 was sent on 
active service to the Crimea. He served in 
the trenches at the siege of Sebastopol until 
J une. For his services he received the war 
medal, with clasp for Sebastopol, the Turkish 
medal, and the fifth class of the Medjidie, 
and on 2 Nov. 1855 he was promoted brevet- 
major. After serving at home for eighteen 
months, during which he published ‘Life in 
the Trenches before Sebastopol’ (London, 
8vo, 1856), he returned to Malta in December 
1856. It was during his service in the fortress 
on this occasion that he made a study of the 
history of the island, and especially of its 
rulers, the knights of Malta. The result of 
this study was a work in two volumes, entitled 
* A History of the Knights of Malta’ (2 vols. 
8vo, London, 1868). On 2 April 1859 Porter 
was promoted first captain in the royal en- 
gineers, and returned to England. 

Porter was employed at the war office 
under the inspectoivgeneral of fortifications 
firom April 1859 until September 1862 in 
connection with the defence of the United 


Kingdom.^ _He served on the jury for the 
military division of the international exhi- 
bition held in London in 1862. He wus 
instructor in fortification at the Royal Mili- 
tary College at Sandhurst from 1862 to 18G8, 
was promoted brevet lieutenant-colonel on 
23 Aug. 1866, and regimental lieiuenant- 
colonel on 14 Dec. 1868. 

In March 1870 Porter was again .sent to 
Malta, where, as executive ollicer under the 
commanding royal engineer, he supervised 
the construction of the defences of the new 
dockyard. While at Malta he was employed 
in connection with the eclipse expedition 
to Sicily in 1872, and he designed and erected 
observatories at Catania and Syracuse. He 
was promoted brevet-colonel on ].4 Dec. 1878. 

In February 1874 Porter was appointed 
commanding royal engineer at Barbados m 
the West Indies. He remained there for 
two years, returning to England in April 
1876, and was stationed for a time at Chat- 
ham. He was commanding royal engineer 
of the western district, and stationed at Ply- 
mouth from 1877 till 1 Oct. 1881, when lie 
retired from the service on a pension, with 
the honorary rank of major-general. 

After his retirement he interested himself 
in various charitable works connected with 
the order of St. John of .Jerusalem. He was 
chairman of the metropolitan district of the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association. He, also 
occupied himself with a revision of the ‘ His- 
tory of the Knights of Malta ’ (which appeared 
in 1883), and with an abridged edition of the 
work. But the work which principally en- 
gaged his attention during the later years of 
his life was an elaborate ‘History of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers,’ which was pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1889. One of his 
last acts was to present the copyright of this 
work to the corps to which he belonged. 
Porter died on 27 May 1892, and was buried 
at St. Michael’s Church, York Town, Surrey, 
of which he had been churchwarden for many 
years. He had contributed liberally towards 
its enlargement, and had with his own hands 
carved the ornamental foliage on the chancel 
screen. 

Porter married in London, on 25 Oct. 1847, 
Annie Shirley da Oosta, by whom he had 
two children ; Catherine, who married Cap- 
tain Crosse; and Reginald da Costa, to whose 
memory he erected a handsome reredos at St. 
Michael’s Church, York Town. The son, 
a lieutenant in the royal engineers, won 
the gold medal of the Royal Engineers’ In- 
stitute for a prize essay on ‘Warfare against 
Uncivilised Races, or How to Fight greatly 
superior Forces of an uncivilised and badly 
armed Enemy;’- he saw service in. Soutli 
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Africa, and "having passed first into the staff I revealed religion. Some extracts from this 
college at the examination in 1880, was on sermon fell into the hands of John Norris 
his way out to Egypt, where he had volun- (1734-1777) [q. v.], who was thereby moved 
teered for service, when he was accidentally to found the Norrisian professorship of divi- 
killed by the falling of a spar during a gale nity. In 1769 he was appointed chaplain to 
of wind In 1382. the king, and shortly afterwards master of the 

[War Office Records ; Royal Engineers’ Jour- 1 hospital of St. Cross at Winchester. In 1773 
nal, No. 261 , August 1892 , obituary notice.] he joined in an abortive petition to the bench 

R. H. V, of bishops to promote a reform of the Liturgy 
POBTEUS,BEILBY (1731-1808), bishop and Aj^icles. In 1776 Porteus was promoted 
of London, born at York on 8 May 1731, to the bishopric of Chester. Thereupon he 
was youngest but one of the nineteen chil- resigned Lambeth, but retained the valuable 
dren of Robert Porteus. Both his parents living of Hunton, and was held to have 
were natives of Virginia, and lived on their shown a praiseworthy self-denial in not keep- 
own estate in that colony. His mother was ing both. As bishop of Chester, Porteus was 
daughter of Colonel Jennings, who was super- very energetic. He encouraged the activity 
intendent of Indian affairs for the province, of the rising evangelical school; he instituted 
and for some time acted as deputy governor ; a fund for the relief of the poorer clergy in 
she is said to have been distantly related the diocese ; and he warmly encouraged the 
to Sarah Jennings,- duchess of Marlborough, establishment of the new scheme of Sunday- 
In order to procure a better education for his schools in every parish. Acting for Dr. 
children, and on account of ill-health, the Lowth, bishop of London, who was incapaci- 
father left America for England in 1720, and tated by ill-health, he carried through the 
settled at York. Beilby was educated at House of Lords in 1777 a measure putting a 
York until 1744 and at Ripon, whence he stop to the evil custom of incumbents giving 
was admitted on 1 June 1748 as a sizar at general bonds of resignation (that is, bonds 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. He became a to resign whenever the patrons required 
scholar on 19 Nov. 1748, graduating B.A. in them), and he fought successfully a long 
1752 as tenth wrangler. He also won the contest, which ended, in 1800, against a 
second chancellor’s medal for classics on the species of simony which was gaining ground 
first occasion on which it was awarded. On in the purchase of the advowson of a living 
26 May 1752 he was elected fellow of his {Life, p. 153). He took the deepest interest 
college^ and shortly afterwards was appointed in the welfare of the negro slaves in the West 
esquire bedel. That office he held for a Indies, and vainly endeavoured, first by a 
little more than two years, resigning it in sermon preached in 1783, and then by a 
order to devote himself to private tuition, pamphlet written in 1784, to persuade the 
In 1757 he was ordained deacon and priest. Society for the Propagation of the Gospel to 
In 1759 he won the Seatonian prize for an set an example to slave-owners on its own 
English poem on ‘Death,’ He wrote feelingly, trust estate in Barbados, 
for he had recently lost both his parents ; but Meanwhile, on the death of Bishop Lowth 
his extravagant eulogy of George II caused in 1787, Porteus was translated to London, 
him to be gibbeted by Thackeray in a well- There he at once avowed himself a warm 
known passage in ‘ The Four Georges,^ He supporter of the schemes of piety and bene- 
was brought into further notice by preaching volence originated by the evangelical party, 
in 1761 an able university sermon on the though he did not identify himself with all 
character of King Da’\'id, in reply to the their views, being decidedly anti-calvinistic. 
notorious pamphlet, ‘ History of the Man Hannah More, in especial, found in him a 
after God’s own Heart ’ (1761), attributed to staunch and powerful friend in her various 
the deist, Peter Annet [q. v.] In 1762, on beneficent enterprises. One of his first acts 
his appointment as domestic chaplain to the as bishop of London was to throw himself 
archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Seeker), he heart and soul into the work of the newly 
quitted Cambridge for Lambeth. In 1765 formed ‘ Society for Enforcing the King’s 
he was presented by the archbishop to the Proclamation against Immorality and Pro- 
two small livings of Rucking and Witters- faneness.’ His position enabled him to do 
'ham in Kent; but he soon resigned them for yeoman service to the cause of the abolition 
the rectory of Hunton in the same county, of slavery. He took great hut unsuccessful 
On 25 Sept. 1764 he received a prebend at Lpains to get passed through the lords Sir 
Peterborough. In 1767 he was appointed -William Dolben’s ‘Slave-Carrying BLQ’* 
rector of Lambeth, and proceeded D.D. at (1788). He succeeded in transferring to a 
Cambridge, when he preached on the instruoi- Ijnew ‘ Society for the Convereion and Reli- 
tion of youth, especially in the principles of .rgious Instruction of -the Negroes in the West 
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indies,’ which was formed under his auspices, Pamphleteers bitterly attacked him, but he 
a bequest of the Hon. Robert Boyle, made in was indifferent to their onslaughts p. 
1691 for missionary work in America, but, 272). At the same time be vigorousiy re- 
owing to the altered state of affairs in Ame- sisted the^ spread of French revolution prin- 
rica, no longer available for that purpose. ciples,whicu he regarded with alarm. Paine’s 
He was an early patron of the Church Mis- * Age of Reason ’ he described as * rendering 
fiionary Society ; and it was at his sugges- irreligion easy to the meanest capacity; ’ and 
tion that Dr. Claudius Buchanan [q. v.] he warmly encouraged by way of antidote, 
wrote those works which mainly led to the the dissemination of Hannah More’s popular 
foundation of the Indian episcopate. He tracts. To counteract the spread of infidelity 
joined the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the ^ growing relaxation of public man- 
and suggested the name of John Shore, lord ners,’ he delivered in St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
Teignmouth [q. v.], as its first president, while Friday-evening ^ lectures during four succes- 
he himself accepted the post of vice-presi- sive Lents, beginning in 1798. They were 
dent. He had at all times the courage of attended by crowds. 

his opinions, took on all subjects an indepen- Porteus had ample means, and made a 
dent line, and identified himself with no one liberal use of them. He was generous to 
party in the church. Though he was some- the poorer clergy, and attempted to raise the 
times called ‘ a Methodist,’ he was strict in status and the stipends of assistant curates, 
enforcing the discipline, as well as the doc- In 1807 he built and endowed a chapel of 
trine, of the church ; and he incurred con- ease, with a residence for the minister, in the 
siderable odium by excluding from the parish parish of Sundridge, to which he loved to 
churches of his diocese a clergyman (Dr. retire of a summer. On 28 May of the same 
Draper) who had accepted the presidency of year he gave 1,200/. tohis old college (Christ’s) 
a college in Lady Huntingdon's connexion, for the endowment of three medals — one for 
and had preached in a chapel belonging to a Latin dissertation on some evidences of 
that lady. In 1779 he was in favour of the Christianity ; another for an English essay 
relief of the Roman catholics from penal on some precept of the Gospel; and the 
laws, hut he strongly opposed ‘ Catholic third for the best reader of the lessons in 
Emancipation,’ especially the bill of .1806, the college chapel. He died at Fulham on 
on the ground that it is one thing to grant 8 May 1808, and, according to his own de- 
perfect toleration, quite another to confer sire, was buried at Sundridge, On 13 May 
political power. As diocesan for the church 1765 he married Margaret, eldest daughter 
abroad, he maintained his right of veto upon of Bryan Hodgson, landlord of the George 
the apj^intment of chaplains by the East Inn, St. Martin’s, Stamford, afterwards of 
India Company, Ashbourne in Derbyshire ; she survived him. 

One of Porteus’s chief aims was to secure There is a good portrait of the bishop, drawn 
the due observance of religious holidays. A by H. Edridge and engraved by 0. Picart, 
letter which he addressed to his parishioners of which both full-length and half-length 
at Lambeth in 1776, on the neglect of Good copies were taken. The half-length copy 
Friday, led to a stricter observance of that forms the frontispiece of his ^ Life.’ Another 
day throughout London (see Bkydges, JRe- portrait, which is anonymous, belongs to the 
stifuta, iv. 417). The letter was subsequently bishop of London. 

published as a tract by the Society lor Pro- Porteus was a pleasing and effective 
moting Christian Knowledge. In 1780 he preacher and writer. Besides several charges^ 
had taken a leading part in putting down two volumes of collected sermons, and horta- 
Sunday practices in London — ^viz. the Sun- tory letters already noticed, he published : 
day debating societies, which were, in fact, 1. * A Review of the Life and Character of 
assemblies for ventilating and propagating Dr. Thomas Seeker, Archbishop of Canter- 
sceptical views ; and the Sunday promenades, bury,’ 1770, which went through twelve edi- 
which had degenerated into meetings for tions. 2. * The Beneficial Effects of Ohris- 
assignations. When bishop of London he tianity on the Temporal Concerns of Man- 
waged war against the custom of having kind proved from History and Facts,’ about 
Sunday concerts at private houses by pro- 1804 ; 9th edit. 1836. 3. 'A Summary of 
fessional performers, writing a letter to three the !IWncipal Evidences for the Truth and 
ladies of rank who had helped to introduce Divine Origin of the Christian Revelation,’ 
them ; and not long before his death he 1800 ; 15th edit. 1835. Many of his works 
sought an interview with the prince regent were collected in ‘Tracts upon Various Sub- 
(afterwards George IV), whom he persuaded jects’ (17^). His ‘ Complete [Prose] Works ’ 
to {dter the day of meeting of a Sunday club were published in 6 vols, 8vo ; a new edition 
"which the prince had patronised in London, was publish^ in 1816, 
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[The first volume of Porteus’s collected "works 
contains a ‘Life,’ written shortly after the 
bishop’s death, by a former chaplain, Robert 
Hodgson. See also Abbey’s Engl. Church and its 
Bishops (I 7 OO- 1 800) ; Overton’s English Church 
in the Nineteenth Century (1803-1833) ; Notes 
and Queries, 7th ser. v. 494, Sthser.x. Ill; private 
information through Canon H. Lei gh-Ben nett.] 

J. H. 0. 

PORTLAJND, Dukes op. [See Bek- 

TINCK, WlLLIAJC EtelTRX CAVENDISH, third . 

Duke, 1738-1809; Bbntinck-Scott, Wil- 
DiAM John Cavendish, fifth Duke, 1800- 
1879.] 

PORTLAin), Eaels op. [See Weston, 
Richabd, first Eael, 1577-1636 ; Weston, 
Jerome, second Earl, 1605-1663; Ben- 
TiNCK, William, first Earl of the Bentinck 
line, 1649-1709.] 

PORTLAND, titular Earl op. [See 
Herbert, Sir Edward, 1648 .^^-1698.] 

PORTLESTER, Baron. [See Eustace, 
Roland Fitz, d. 1496.] 

PORTLOCK, JOSEPH ELLISON 
(1794^1864), major-general royal engineers 
and geologist, only son of Captain Nathaniel 
, Portlock pj. V.], was born at Gosport, Hamp- 
shire, on 30 Sept. 1794. After passing 
through the Royal Military Academy at 
W oolwich, he received a commission as second 
lieutenant in the corps of royal engineers on 
20 July 1813. He served for a short time at 
Portsmouth and Chatham, and was promoted 
first lieutenant on 13 Dec. 1813. In April 
1814 he embarked to join the army in Canada. 
He took part in the siege of Fort Erie (August 
1814), and for the greater part of it was the 
only engineer officer in the trenches* When 
the army retired he constructed the lines and 
tete de pent of Chippewa at which Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir Gordon Drummond made 
his successful stand and saved Upper Canada. 
For his services on this occasion Portlock 
was thanked in general orders. He was 
afterwards employed on numerous explora- 
tory expeditions. Portlock Harbour in Lake 
Huron was named by Sir Gordon Drummond 
in memory of Portlock's services. 

On Portlock’s return to England in Octo- 
ber 1822 the ordnance survey was about to 
be extended to Ireland, and in 1824 he was 
selected by Colonel Thomas Frederick Colby 
[q^. V.] for employment there. In the organi- 
sation of the Irish survey Portlock was the 
confidential assistant and companion of 
Colby, and he was retained at headquarters 
at the Tower of London while Thomas Drum- 
mond (1797-1840) [q.v.] and others were oc- 
cupied with the construction of the new base 
apparatus and other instruments and details. 


In 1825 Portlock accompanied Colby to 
Ireland, and remained attached to the trigo- 
nometrical branch of the work, of which he 
soon became the senior and ultimately the 
sole officer. In 1826 he was employed in 
the observations at Slievedonard, co. Down, 
2,800 feet above the sea. This was a very 
exposed station. The camp was frequently 
blown down and the instruments with diffi- 
culty preserved. Conjointly with the obser- 
vations and calculations of the horizontal 
triangulation, Portlock had to undertake a 
system of vertical observations and calcula- 
tions for altitudes. He carried a line of 
levelling from the coast of Down to the coast 
of Donegal, and caused similar lines to be 
observed in other places crossing Ireland in 
every direction, and terminating at stations 
on the coast, where tidal observations were 
simultaneously made. These operations, in 
addition to their immediate and practical 
object, famished the material for the ad- 
mirable paper on tides, by the astronomer- 
royal, published in the * Transactions of the 
R<^al Society of London ’ in 1845. 

On 22 J une 1830 Portlock was promoted 
second captain. In 1832 it was arranged to 
compile a descriptive memoir of the survey. 
Portlock, having completed the great tri- 
angulation, imdertook the portions of the 
memoir relating to geology and productive 
economjr. In 1837 ne formed a geological 
and statistical office, a museum for geological 
and zoological specimens, and a laboratory 
for the examination of soils. Unfortunately, 
for financial reasons, the preparation of the 
memoir was suspended in 1838, and was not 
resumed, although a commission, appointed 
in 1843 by Sir Robert Peel, recommended its 
resumption and continuance. Portlock pub- 
lished the volume, which bears his name, on 
the ‘ Geology of Londonderry, Tyrone, and Fer- 
managli, with Portions of Adjacent Counties ’ 
(with maps and plates, Dublin, 8vo, 1843). 

While employed on the Irish survey. Port- 
lock assisted in the advance of various scien- 
tific institutions in Ireland. In 1831 the Geo- 
logical Society was formed, and the Zoological 
and other scientific societies rapidly followed. 
Portlock was one of the early presidents 
of both the Geological and Zoological So- 
cieties, and contributed to the former twenty 
papers, including presidential addresses, in 
1838 and 1839. He was again president of 
the Geological Society in 1851 and 185^ 
In 1835 the British Association met in Dub- 
lin, and Portlock was a member of the local 
committee and secretary of the section of 
geology and geography. He was president 
of the geological section at Belfast in 1852. 
In the ^Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
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Academy ’ for 1837 liis name appears in a 
communication on the occurrence of the 
Anatifa vitrea on the coast of Ireland, and 
in one on ornithology (Oiwa Brachiotus)^ and 
also in a communication relative to the red 
sandstone of Tyrone. 

Portlock -was promoted first captain in 
September 1839, In 1843 his labours on the 
Irish survey ceased, and he returned to the 
ordinary duties of the corps of royal engi- 
neers, and in May embarked for Corfu. At 
Corfu he took part in remodelling the fort- 
ress. At the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, at Cork in 1843, a letter from Port- 
lock to Professor Phillips was read on the 
geology of Corfu, and a grant was made the 
same year to him hy the council for the ex- 
ploration of the marine zoology of the island. 
In 1845 and 1846 Portlock made communi- 
cations on this subject to the association. 

On 9 Nov. 1846 Portlock was promoted 
bvevet-major, and on 13 Dec. 1847 regimen- 
tal lieutenant-colonel. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1847, and while stationed at Ports- 
mouth pursued in his leisure scientific re- 
searches. In the * Transactions of the British 
Association ’ in 1848 there is a communica- 
tion on evidences he had observed, at Fort 
Cumberland and at Blockhouse Fort, ot 
changes of level on both sides of Portsmouth 
Harbour, In the same year is a notice of 
sounds emitted by mollusca, which he had 
observed in the Helix aspersa, as well as in 
the Helix aperta. 

In 1849 Portlock was appointed command- 
ing royal engineer of the Cork district in 
Ireland. "While he was at Cork the employ- 
ment of convicts on military public works 
began in Ireland. Portlock lent his aid, and 
the unfinished Fort Westmoreland on Spike 
Island in Cork Harbour was selected for the 
experiment. In 1851 he was appointed in- 
spector of studies at the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at W oolwich. He was an ardent advo- 
cate for education in the army and especially 
in the scientific corps. He considered that 
Woolwich should he reserved for the ad- 
vanced stages of professional education, and 
that all general and elementary education 
should be previously acquired. He also in- 
stituted many valuable reforms in the sys- 
tem of education at the Royal Military Aca- 
demy. He was promoted to be regimental 
full colonel on 28 Nov. 1854. In 1856 he 
resimed the appointment of inspector of 
studies at Woolwich, and received a warm 
« letter of acknowledgment of his services from 

Lord Panmure, then secretary of state for 
war. He was appointed commanding royal 
engineer of the south-eastern district in No- 
vember 1866, and was stationed at Dover, 


In May 1857 he joined the newly formed 
council of military education, and showed 
himself a most forward advocate of educa- 
tion. He looked upon competition, and espe- 
cially open competition, as the great principle 
upon which public appointments should be 
made. He retired from active service on 
25 Nov. 1857 with the honorary rank of 
major-general, but remained till 1862 a 
member of the council of military education. 
In 1857 and 1868 he was elected president 
of the Geological Society of London, and 
delivered the annual addresses. Of his work 
in geology and natural history, Sir Roderick 
Impey Murchisou [q.v.] observed that *his 
energy and powers of critical research enabled 
him to enter with success the field of pro- 
fessed naturalists. ... He was a geologist 
after my own heart.* In 1857 he attended the 
meeting of the British Association in Dublin 
as a member of the couucilj and he received 
from Trinity College the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. Portlock was a fellow of the 
Royal Society, a member of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and of numerous other learned 
societies. In 1862 he settled at Blackrock, 
near Dublin, where he died on 14 Feb. 1864. 

Portlock married, first, on 24 Feb. 1831, 
at Kilmaine, co. Mayo, Julia Browne; and, 
secondly, on 11 Dec. 1849, at Cork, Fanny, 
daughter of Major-general Charles Turner, 
K.IL, commanding the Cork district. There 
was no issue of either marriage. Portlock 
was the author of ; 1. ‘A Rudimentary 
Treatise on Geology,* London, 12mo, 1848 ; 
2nd edit. 1862. 2. ‘ Memoir of the Life of 
Major-general T. Colby, together with a 
Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,’ London, 8vo, 1869. 

He was also a frequent contributor to the 
‘ Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers,’ to the * Annals of Natural His- 
tory’ (vols. XV. and xviii.), to the 'Quarterly 
Journal of the London Geological Society,’ 
to the ' Aide-Memoire to the Military 
Sciences,’ to the ' Transactions of the Dublin 
Geological Society,’ and to the ' Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica ’ (8th edit. : arts. ' Cannon,’ 
' Fortification,’ ' Gunnery,’ and ' War.’) 

[Memoir by Major-general Sir T. Larcom, 
R.E., in vol. xiii. new series Professionnl Papei-s 
of the Corps of Royal Eng-neers ; War Office 
Records ; also Royal Society Trans^actions ; 
Royal Engineer Records; War Office Records.] 

R. H. V. ' 

PORTLOCK, NATHANIEL (1748 ?- 
1817), captain in the navy, and author, horn 
about 1748, entered the navy in 1772 as an 
' able seaman’ on board the St. Albans, with 
Captain (afterwards Sir) Charles Douglas 
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[q,v.] He liad probably been previously mate, 
or perhaps master, of a merchantman, and 
Douglas, recognising his worth, placed him 
on the quarterdeck as a midshipman. He 
afterwards served in the Axdent and in the 
Damillies, guardships in the Medway, and in 
1776 was entered on board the Discovery, 
where he was rated as master’s mate by Gap- 
tain Charles Gierke [q. v.] He continued in 
her during the celebrated voyage of circum- 
navigation [see Cook, jAJkiEs, 172^1779], 
till, in August 1779, he was moved into the 
Resolution. On returning to England he 
passed his examination on 7 Sept. 1780, when 
he was otiicially stated to be ‘ more than 32 ’ 
{Pas^ny Cei*tijicate), On 14 Sept. 1780 he 
was promoted to be lieutenant of the Fire- 
brand, attached to the Channel fleet. In May 
1785 he was appointed by the King George’s 
Sound Company to command the King 
George, a vessel of 320 tons, and an expe- 
dition to the north-west coast of North 
America. She sailed from Gravesend on 1 
29 Aug. 1785, in company with the smaller 
ship Queen Charlotte, commanded by George 
Dixon [q. v.J On 19 July 1786 they arrived 
at Cook’s River, and, after some stay there, 
ranged along the coast, sighted Mount St. 
Elias, and on 29 Sept, sailed for the Sand- 
wich Islands. There they wintered, return- 
ing to the American coast in the spring. 
^Vhen winter approached they again fought 
the Sandwich Islands, and, after having re- 
fitted there and refreshed the men, sailed for 
Macao and England. They anchored in Mar- 
gate roads on 24 Aug. 1788. In the follow- 
ing year he published ‘ A Voyage round the 
World, but more particularly to the North- 
West Coast of America . . . / 4to, 1789. 
Though rich in geographical results, the 
voyage was primarily intended to open out 
the fur trade, in wluch object it was fully 
successful. 

In 1791 Portlock was appointed to com- 
mand the Assistant brig, going out as tender 
to the Providence, which had been ordered 
to the Pacific to bring bread-fruit plants to 
the West Indies [see Bligh, William]. 
The ships returned to England in August 
1793, and on 4 Nov. Portlock was promoted 
to the rank of commander. In 1799 he com- 
manded the Arrow sloop, with the tremen- 
dous armament of twenty-eight 32-pounder 
carronades, fitted on the non-recoil principle 
suggested by Sir Samuel Bentham [(^ v.] 
(Jambs, Naval JBCist i. 466), and on 9 Sept, 
captured the Dutch ship Draak, at anchor 
in the narrow passage between Vlie and Har- 
lingen (lb. ii. 388). On 28 Sept, Portlock 
was advanced to post rank, but he does not 
seem to have had any further service afloat. 


During his later years his health was much 
broken. In 1816 he was admitted to Green- 
wich Hospital, where he died on 12 Sept. 
1817. A portrait, engraved by Mazell after 
Dodd, is prefixed to his * Voyage round the 
World.’ His son, Joseph Ellison Portlock, 
is noticed separately. 

[Marsball’s Royal Naval Biogr. iv. (vol. ii. 
pt. ii,), 630, and vi. (Suppl. pt. ii.) 386-7; his 
Voyage round the World; Pay book of Resolution 
and other documents in the Public Record Office ; 
Gent. Mag. 1817, ii. 379.] J. K. L. 

PORTMAN, EDWARD BERKELEY, 
Viscount Poetman (1799-1888), born on 
9 July 1799, was son of Edward Berkeley 
Portman (d, 1823) of Bryanston and Orchard 
Portman, Dorset, by bis first wife, Lucy, elder 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Whitby of Cress- 
well Hall, Staftbrdshire. He was educated 
at Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated with first-class honours, B.A. 

1 1821, M.A. 1826. As a liberal he sat for 
Dorset from 1823 to 1832, and for Marylebone 
from 12 Dec. 1832 to March 1833, being the 
first member to represent that constituency 
after the Reform Act. On 27 Jan. 1837 he 
was created Baron Portman of Orchard Port- 
man, and raised to be Viscount Portman of 
Bryanston on 28 Maxch 187 3. For some time 
he was a prominent speaker in the House of 
Lords. He was lord lieutenant of the county 
of Somerset from 22 May 1839 to June 1864, 
a commissioner and councillor of the duchy of 
Cornwall on 19 Aug. 1840, a councillor of the 
duchy of Lancaster on 13 Feb. 1847, and lord 
warden of the stannaries and high steward of 
the duchy of CorhwaU from 20 J an. 1865 to 
his decease. He was ah active supporter of 
the Royal Agricultural Society from its 
commencement in 1838, and served as pre- 
sident in 1846, 1856, and 1862. He was a 
considerable breeder of Devon cattle and of 
improved Alderney cows. He died at Bryan- 
ston on 19 Nov. 1888. 

He married, on 16 June 1827, Lady Emma, 
third daughter of Henry lioscelles, second 
earl of Harewood. She died on 8 Feb. 1S65, 
leaving six children : William Hemy Berke- 
ley, wno succeeded to the peerage ; Edwin 
Berkeley, harrister-at-law ; Maurice Berke- 
ley, a member of the Canadian parliament ; 
WMter Berkeley, rector of Corton-Denham,. 
Somerset ; and two daughters. 

[Doyle’s Baronage, 1886, p. 68 ; Times, 20 Nov. 

1888, p. 10 ; Illustrated lliondon News, 12 July 
1862, p. 67., with portrait, 11 April 1863, p. 400, 
with portrait ; J ournal Royal Agricultural Soc, 

1889, p. vi.] G-. C. B. 

PORTMAN, SiE WILLIAM {d. 1557), 
judge, was the son of John Portman, who 
was buried in the Middle Temple Church on 
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6 June 1521, by Alice, daughter of William 
Knoell of Samford Orcas, Dorset. His family 
belonged to Somerset, and he was in the 
commission of the peace for that county 
from time to time. He was a barrister who 
was successful enough to be personally 
known to the king. In 1533 Henry gave him 
a wardship, and lie was one of the admini- 
strators of the will of Catherine of Aragon. 
He was made a judge in 1647, and knighted 
by Edward VI. When Richard (afterwards 
Lord) Rich [q. v.] was ill, Portman was one 
of those who, by patent of 26 Oct. 1651, were 
commissioned to despatch chancery matters ; 
and in the following January he was com- 
missioned to aid the lord-keeper, the bishop of 
Ely, in similar affairs. ' He seems to have been 
of the old way of thinking in religious matters. 
He found no difficulty in keeping office under 
Mary ; and he followed Day, the bishop of Chi- 
chester, in persuading Sir James Hales [q. v.] 
to abjure protestantism in 1654. The same 
year he was made chief justice. He died early 
in 1566-7, and was buried, with a stately 
funeral, on 10 Feb. 1656-7 at St. Dunstan’s 
in the West, London. He married Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of John Gilbert, and con- 
nected by descent with the legal family of 
Fitzjames. By her he had a son Sir Henry, 
who died in 1590, and a daughter Mary, who 
married John Stowell. 

[Visitation of Somerset (Harl. Soc. 127); 
Letteis and Papers of Henry VIII, v. 1694, 
XIII. i. 1023; Dixon’s Hist, of the Church of 
Ingl. iii. 230 ; Hooper’s Works (Parker Soc.), ii. 
878 ; Acts of the Privy Council, 1 547-60, pp. 42, 
265, 1552-4 p. 21, 1554-6 pp. 22, &c. ; Strype’s 
Eccles. Mem. i. ii. 263, ii. i. 24, 521, ii. 205, 207, 
253, ni, i. 274, 611, ii. 261.] W. A. J. A. 

PORTMAH, Sir WILLIAM (1641 ?- 
1690), captor of the Duke of Monmouth, the 
descendant of an old Somerset family, was 
eldest son of Sir William Portman (1610- 
1648) of Orchard Portman, fifth baronet, by 
Anna, daughter and coheiress of John Colles 
of Barton. The father was returned for 
Taunton to both the Short and Long par- 
liaments of 1640, but was disabled, as a 
royalist, to sit on 6 Feb. 1643-4. On his death 
in 1648, William succeeded him as sixth 
baronet. He matriculated from All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, 26 April 1659, and at the 
Restoration was made a knight of the Bath. 
He represented Taunton in parliament from 
1661 until 1679, and from 1686 till his 
death- From 1679 to 1681 he sat for the 
county of Somerset. Putting aside Sir 
Edward Seymour [q. v.], he was accounted 
as influential a tory as any in the west of 
England. He was a strong ‘ ahhorrer ’ dur- 
ing the crisis in Charles II’s reign, and while 


attending parliament in May 1685 he re- 
ceived a mysterious warning of Monmouth’s 
impending insurrection in the west. He 
directed the search of post-coaches in the 
neighbourhood of Taunton, in the hope of 
intercepting treasonable correspondence, and 
took an active part in investigating the causes 
of disaffection, and later on in organising the 
militia. After the battle of Sedgmoor (6 .1 uly 
1686) Portman, with the Somerset militia, 
formed a chain of posts from Poole to the 
northern extremity of Dorset, with a view 
to preventing Monmouth’s escape. On 8 July 
he and Lord Lumley captured the fugitive 
n^ar Ringwood in the New Forest, and did 
not trust him out of their sight until he was 
delivered safe at Whitehall. 

Three years later Portman’s affection for 
the English church proved stronger than his 
devotion to James, and in November 1688 
he joined the Prince of Orange at Exeter 
with a large following. William is said 
to have intended him for high promotion, 
but he died at his seat of Orchard Portman, 
near Taunton, on 20 March 1689-90 (Ltrr- 
trbll). Sir William was elected F.R.S. ou 
28 Dec. 1664. He married thrice, but had 
no issue. He left * an estate of 8,000/. a 
year’ to his nephew, Henry Seymour (d. 
1728), a brother of Sir Edward, who assumed 
the name and arms of Portman. William 
Henry Portman, a descendant from a col- 
lateral branch, gave his name to Portman 
Square (begun in 1764), and was ancestor of 
Edward Berkeley Portman, viscount Port- 
man [q. V.] Bryanston Square is named 
after the seat and estate purchased by Sir 
William in Dorset shortly before his death. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon ; Burke’s Peerage, s.v, 
^POrtman Roberts’s Life of Monmouth, i 213, 
215, ii. 105, 110, 122, sq. 314 ; Macaulay’s Hi.-t. 
1886, i. 301, 577; Luttrell’s Diary, i. 478. u. 
23; Collins’s Peerage, i. 195; Eachard s His- 
tory, bk. iii. p. 770 ; Burnet’s Own Time. i. 
664 ; London Gazette ; Wheadey and Cimnin?- 
ham’s London, ii. 110; Walford’s Old and New 
London, iv. 412.] T. S. 

PORTMORE, first Ea.rl op, [See Co3> 
TEAR, Sib David, d. 1730.] 

PORTSMOUTH, Dtjchbss op. JSee 
Keroitalle, Louise Rbni&b db, 1649-1734.] 

PORTSMOUTH, first Ea-il op. [See 
Wallop, John, 1690-1762.] 

PORTU, MAURITIUS db {d. 1513), 
archbishop of Tuam. [See O’Fihbly, Mau- 
RICB.] 

PORY, JOHN (d. 1673 .P), master of 
Corpus Ohristi College, Cambridge, born at 
Thrapstone, Northamptonshire, was admitted 

to Corpus Ohristi College in 1520, and gra- 
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duated B.A. in 1623-4, MA. in 1527, B.D. 
in 1535, and D.D. in 1557. He was elected 
about 1534 fellow of Corpus and also of the 
college of St. John the Baptist at Stoke-by- 
Clare, Suffolk, where Matthew Parker [q. v.], 
to whose friendship Pory owed his prefer- 
ments, was dean. In 1557 Pory was elected 
master of Corpus, and on 13 Dec. of the year 
following he became vice-chancellor of the 
miiversity. 

From 1655 to 1564 Pory was rector of 
Bun well, Norfolk; from 1555 or 1556 till 
1561 vicar of St. Stephen’s, Norwich ; from 
1558 to 1569 rector of Laiidbeach, Cambridge- 
shire; from 21 Dec. 1559-60 prebendary of 
Ely ; from 19 Aug. 1560 rector of Pulham 
St. Mary, Norlolk ; and from 1 May 1564 
prebendary of Canterbury, resigning this pre- 
bend in 1567 for the seventh stall at West- 
minster (Lb Neve, i. 53, iii. 355). 

On the visit of the queen to CaiibriJge in 
August 1664 he was one of the four senior 
doctors who held the canopy over her as she 
entered King’s College Chapel (Nichols, Pro* 
grasses of EHz. i. 103). He also took part in 
the divinity act held before the queen on the 
thesis ^ major est script ur® quam ecclesi® 
auctoritas.^ He afterwards attended Eliza- 
beth when she visited Oxford in 1666, and 
was incorporated there. During his master- 
ship a new library was fitted up in the col- 
lege, the north side of which was reserved 
for the manuscripts which Archbishop Parker 
was intending to present. Pory persuaded 
the archbishop to increase the endowments 
of his old college, and showed anxiety to turn 
them to a useful purpose. But he declined 
to resign his mastership when disabled by 
failing health from performing his duties, 
and Parker instigated complaints against 
him before the ecclesiastical commissioners. 
Much pressure was needed belore Pory con- 
sented to withdraw. Thomas Aldrich was 
appointed master of Corpus on 3 Feb. 1569-70 
{Parker Corresp, p. 356). Pory pave up all 
his preferments about the same time, and is 
held to have died in 1573. One John Pory 
acted as one of the two conductor yeomen 
at Parker’s funeral on 6 June 1676. 

PkKjper’s Athense Cantabr. ; Bentham’s Hist, 
and Antiq. of Ely, p. 244; Strype’s Works, index; 
Le Neve ; Rymei’s Fcedera, vol. xv. ; Symon 
Gunton’s Hist, of Church of Peterborough; 
Masters’s Hist, of Corpus Christ! ; Wood’s Fasti, 
i. 175; Blomefield’s Norfolk; Willis's Survey of 
Cath. ii, 378; State Papers, Dorn. Eliz. uhi 
supra; Nichols’s Progresses of Eliz. i. 163; Cole 
MSS. 5813 f. 60, 6807 f. 33, 5843 f. 441 ; Lans- 
dowue, 12, No. 35, fol. 12, and 981, fol, 68; 
Willis and Clark’s Arch, Hist, of 0. i. 253, 
255, 267.] W. A. S. 


PORY, JOHN (1570 P-1635), traveller 
and geographer, bom about 1570, may ha\e 
been grandson or nephew of John Pory, D.I). 
id, 1573 ?) [q. V.] He entered Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, in 1587, graduated 
B.A. 1591-2, and M.A. 1596, and was incor- 
porated M.A. at Oxford on 18 April 1610, 
After leaving Cambridge about 1597, Pory 
became a sort of pupil of Richard Hakluyt 
[q. V. who calls him his ‘ very honest, in- 
dustrious, and learned friend,’ and who for 
three or more years assisted and encouraged 
him in the study of cosmography, conceiving 
him possessed of * special skill and extraordi- 
nary hope to performe great matters in the 
same, and beneficial for the common wealth’ 
(Hakluyt, 1600, vol. iii. dedication). 

At Hakluyt’s instigation, Pory translated, 
with some notes of his own, ‘ A Geographical 
Historic of Africa, written in Arabicke and 
Italian by John Leo, a More,’ London, 1600, 
sm. fol. A copy is in the Grenville Library. 
The work, which was reprinted by Samuel 
Purchas [q. v.] in part ii. of his ^ Piteimes,’ 
brought Pory considerable notoriety. He was 
returned to parliament as a member for the 
borough of Bridgwater, Somerset, on 5 Nov. 
1605, and settled in London. He became in- 
timate with Sir Robert Cotton {Addit. MS. 
4176, fol. 14). In the autumn of 1607 he 
travelled in France and the Low Countries, 
and sought the support of Dudley Carleton 
in a scheme for introducing silk-loom stock- 
ing weaving into England (CVr^. State Papers^ 
Dom. 1611-1 61 8, p. 54). Hewas still in parlia- 
ment on 17 July 1610(WisrwooD, Memorials^ 
iii. 193), but retired shortly after. On 21 May 
1611 he obtained license to travel for three 
years {Cal. State Papers^ Dom. 1611-18, p. 
33), and some months later he accompanied 
Lord Carew, first to Ireland and afterwards 
to Paris. There in January 1612 he delivered 
to Cardinal Perron a treatise written by Isaac 
Casaubon [q. v.] and the bishop of Ely, in 
answer to a letter from the cardinal to the 
king, and he handed to Thuanus, the his- 
torian, some materials collected for his use 
by Sir Robert Cotton and Camden. In 1613 
he went through Turin to Venice (Cowr^ and 
Times of James J, i. 256), and thence passed 
to Constantinople, where he was patronised 
by Sir Paul Pindar [q. v.] He remained in 
Turkey until January 1616. In 1617 Carleton 
wrote from The Hague that ' if Pory had done 
with Constantinople and could forbear the 
pot (which is hard in this country), he shall be 
welcome unto me [as a secretary], for Hove 
an old friend, and he shall be sure of good 
usage ’ (tb. ii. 29), After a brief visit to Lon- 
don he spent part of 1617 in Turin with Sir 
Isaac Wake, ambassador to Savoy (i5,p. 521). 
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At the end of 1619 he went to America as 
secretary to Sir George Yeardley, governor 
of Idle colony of Virginia. In November 
1621 he and his chief returned to England, 
but in 1623 Pory went back to Virginia as 
one of the commissioners to inquire into its 
condition. He finally, in 1624, settled in 
London for the remainder of his life, corre- 
sponding re^larly with Jos^h Mead[q. v.], 
Sir Thomas ruckering [q. v.j, Lord Brooke, 
Sir Robert Cotton, and others. He died in 
London in September 1636. 

His letters, of which twenty-three ori- 
ginals, and more than forty copies, by Dr. 
Thomas Birch [q.. v.l, are in the British 
Museum (JuL C. lii. if. 298, 301, 303, 305, 
307; EarL MS. 7000, ff. 314-60; EndAddit. 
MSS. 4161, 4176, 4177, 4178), supply much 
valuable historical information, fourteen 
were printed by Dr. Birch in ^ The Court and 
Times of James L’ 

[Venn’s Admissions to GU^nville and Caius, p. 
64; Maty’s New Review, 1784, v. 123 ; Arber’s 
Transcript of the Stationers’ Register, iii. 64; 
Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ii. 1153; Court and 
Times of James I, i. 41, 42, 66, 136, 194, 266, 
388, 443, 450, ii. 11, 14, 29, 30, 32, 52 64; 
Cal. State Papers, Dora. 1603-10 pp. 368, 679, 
1611-18, passim; Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet.; 
Wood’sPasti, i. 187.] O.F.S. 

PORY or POREY, ROBERT (1608 ?- 
1669), archdeacon of Middlesex, son ot 
Robert Pory, was bom in London, probably 
about 1608. He was educated at St. Paul’s 
School under the elder Gill, and went up 
with his class-fellow, John Milton, to 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he was 
admitted a lesser pensioner 28 Feb. 1624-6. 
He graduated B.A. 1628, M.A. 1632, B.D. 
1639, D.D. (per literal repias) 1660. In 
1631, on the birth of the Princess Mary, 
4 Nov., he contributed to the *Genethlia- 
cum’ put forth by his university. On 
20 Sept. 1640 he was collated to the 
rectory of St, Margaret’s, New Fish Street, 
London (which he resigned before 18 Aug. 
1660), and in November following to that of 
Thorley, Hertfordshire. On the breaking 
out of the civil war he was, according to 
Newcourt (Itepertorium, i. 83 «.), ‘plundered 
and 8equestred,’ hut his name does not appear 
in "Walker’s ‘Sufferings of the Clergy.’ 

At the Restoration preferments were 
showered upon him. On 2 Aug. 1660 he 
was made D.D. by royal mandate, along 
•with Thomas Fuller and others (Bailez, 
Life of Fuller, p. 872 n.) On 20 July 1660 
he was collated both to the rectory of St. 
liotolph, Bishopsgate Street, London (re- 
signed fefore 22 May 1663), and to the 


archdeaconry of Middlesex (Le Neve, Fasti). 
The articles on his visitation in 1662 were 
printed. On 16 Oct. (but, according to Le 
Neve, 16 Aug.) 1660 he was installed pre- 
bendary of Willesden, in the diocese of Lon- 
don, and before the year was out was made 
chaplain to Archbishop J uxon. In February 
1661 he was instituted to the rectory of Hol- 
lingbourne, Kent ; in 1662 to that of Much 
Hadham, Hertfordshire; and in the same 
year to the rectory of Lambeth. On 19 July 
1663 he was incorporated D.D. of Oxford. 
He died before 26 Nov. 1669, when Dr. 
Henchman was admitted to the rectory of 
Hadham. Pory was licensed, 21 Sept. 1640, 
to marry Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Juxon of Chichester, a relative of the arch- 
bishop. 

It is said that ‘ Poor Robin’s Almanack,’ 
the first edition of which appeared in 1663, 
was so entitled in derision of him. It pro- 
fessed to bear his imprimatur (Wood, Fasti, 
pt. ii. col. 267 ; cf. Peat, Thomas). 

[Lansdowne MS. 986 ; Masson’s Life of 
Milton, i. 79, 88, 603; Foster’s Alumni Oxo- 
nienses ; Gardiner's Admission Registers of 
St. Paul’s School ; Lysons’s Environs of London, 
i. 294.] J. H. L. 

POST, JACOB (1774-1856), quaker, son 
of John and Rosamund Post, was born at 
Whitefriars, London, on 12 Sept. 1774. He 
was educated at Ackworth school from 1782 
to 1787, and subsequently settled at Isling- 
ton. He was one of the founders of the 
North London and Islington Auxiliary of 
the Bible Society in 1812, and took a lively 
interest in it until his death at the age of 
eighty on 1 April 1866. His wife died on 
14 Feb. 1844, A clever and promising son, 
Frederick James, died, aged eighteen, in 1837. 
His father edited, for private circulation, 
‘ Extracts from his Diary and other Manu- 
scripts, with a Memoir,’ London, 1838. 

Post’s principal works, consisting of popu- 
lar expositions of the history and belief of 
the Society of Friends, are :• 1. ‘ Some Popu- 
lar Customs amongst Christians questioned 
and compared with Gospel Precepts and 
Examples,’ London, 12mo, 1839. 2. ‘ On 

the History and Mystery of (those called) 
the Sacraments ; shewing them to he Jewish 
Institutions, and not Ordinances appointed 
by Christ to be observed in His Churcb,’ 
London, 1846. 3. ‘ Some Reasons for con- 
tinuing to refuse the Payment of all Eccle- 
siastical Demands,’ 1849; a reply to Jona- 
than Barrett’s ‘ Reasons for ceasing to re-? 
fuse,’ &c. 4. ‘ The Bible the Book for All,^ 
12mo, 1848 ; reprinted, with additions, 1849 
and 1866. 6. ‘Instructive Narratives for 

the Young, in a Series of Visions and 
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Breams from tlie Bible/ London, 1848. | 
0. ^ A Summary of the Principles and Doc- 
trines of the Christian Religion (as taught 
in the Bible)/ 1849; reprinted, London, 
I80O. 7* ‘ Uncle’s Visit at the Villa, or 
Evening Conversations with his Sister’s 
Grandchildren on some of the distinguishing 
Peculiarities of the Society of Friends,’ Lon- 
don, 1849. 8. ‘ A Popular Memoir of Wil- 
liam Penn/ London, 1850. 9. ‘ The Origin, 
History, and Doctrine of Baptisms,’ London, 
1851. 10. ^ A Brief Memoir of George Fox 
, . . for the Information of Strangers,’ Lon- 
don, 1854. 11. * A Compendium of Chris- 
tian Doctrine and Precepts, as taught in the 
Bible,’ London, 12mo, 1854. 

[Diary of Frederick J ames Post ; Smith’s 
Cat. ii. 428 ; Nodal’s Bibl. of Ackworth School, 
p.2o; Annual Monitor, 1856 p. 155, 1845 p. 102; 
Registers at Devonshire House.l C. F. S. 

POSTE, BEALE (1793-187^, divine 
and antiquary, of an ancient Kentish family, 
was second son of William Poste, one of the 
four common pleaders of the city of London. 
Born in 1793 at Hayle Place, his father’s 
seat near Maidstone, Kent, he entered Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge (Lit abd, G rad Cant. p. 416), 
but left the university at an early age, tra- 
velled on the continent, returned, took holy 
orders, and married (in 1817) before gra- 
duating LL.B. in 1819. He was for some 
years curate of High Halden, and then of 
Milstead, both in Kent. At Milstead he de- 
voted himself to the study of archieology. 
He was one of the earliest members of the 
Archaeological Association, and many papers 
-from his pen appeared in their 'Journal,’ He 
removed about 1861 to Bydews Place, near 
Maidstone, where he died on 16 April 1871. 

By his wife Mary Jane, daughter of John 
Cousens, esq., of Westbourne, Sussex, who 
died two years before her husband, he had 
three sons and four daughters. His third 
son, Edward, is director of civil service ex- 
aminations. 

His works, dealing principally with early 
British history, evidence the most painstaking 
research. They are : 1. ' History of the Col- 
lege of All Saints,’ Maidstone, 1847, 8Vo. 
2. 'The Coins of Cunobeline and of the 
Ancient Britons/ 1853, 8vo. 3. 'Britannic 
Researches, or New Facts and Rectifications 
of Ancient British History,’ 1853, 8vo. 
4. 'Britannia Antique: Ancient Britain 
brought within the Limits of Authentic 
History,’ 1857, 8vo, 6. ' Celtic Inscriptions on 
Gaulish and British Coins, intended to supply 
Materials for the Early History of Great 
Britain ; with a Glossary of Archaic Celtic 
Words and an Atlas of Coins/ 1861, Svo, 
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I [Berry’s Kent Pedigrees, p. 20; Allibone’s 

' Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Brit, Mns. Cat. ; Guardian, 
1871, p. 491; Athenseum. for 1853, 1857, 1861; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon.] E. G. H. 

POSTGATE, JOHN (1820-1881), initia- 
tor of the laws against adulteration, the sou 
of a Scarborough builder, Thomas Postgate, 
by his wife Jane, bom Wade, was descended 
from an ancient Roman catholic family of 
Yorkshire, of which a representative, Nicho- 
las Postgate (1597-1679), was executed at 
York during the panic caused by the ' popish 
plot,’ This Nicholas, bom at Egton in York- 
shire, was ordained at Douay on 20 March 
1628, and served the English mission in the 
district of Ugthorpe, near Whitby, where 
the farm at which he resided is still known 
by his name. He was apprehended for bap- 
tising a child according to the Roman rite, 
indicted at York assizes under the old penal 
statute of 27 Eliz., and executed on 7 Aug. 
1679. A hymn that he composed in York 
Castle ' is even now used in the wild moor- 
lands about Ugthorpe ’ (cf. Folbv, Society of 
Jesm, V. 760 ; Peacock, Torhshire Catholics^ 
p. 98 ; Raiitb, York Castle Depositions,) 

Bora at Scarborough on 21 Oct. 1820, 
John Postgate started life as a grocer’s boy 
at the age of eleven. In 1834 he went as 
assistant to a surgeon at the modest salary 
of 2^. Qd. a week. His leisure hours he de- 
voted to self-improvement, working hard 
at Latin, chemistry, and botany, and at the 
age of seventeen he wrote and published in 
the ' Yorkshire Magazine ’ a paper on ' Rare 
Plants and their Properties.’ He subse- 
quently attended lectures at the Leeds school 
of medicine ; in July 1845 he qualified at 
Apothecaries’ Hall, and earned the means to 
continue his education by acting as assistant 
to a firm in the east of London. He then 
attended the London Hospital, satisfied the 
College of Surgeons in 1844, and settled in 
May 1851 at Birmingham, where he soon 
acquired a position of influence. Three years 
later he obtained the fellowship of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and thenceforward com- 
menced his hfeloag crusade against the adul- 
teration of food substances, mto the secrets 
of which his experience as a grocer’s boy had 
given him a grim insight. He succeeded 
in interesting the Birmingham members, 
William Scholefield and George Frederick 
Muntz [q.v.], in the matter, and on 26 June 
1855 Scholefield moved for a select com- 
mittee of inquiry in the House of Commons. 
Postgate was frequently examined, and by 
means of circulars and letters he kept the 
question before the public. Meetings were 
held in the large towns of the north, and 
samples of such commodities as bread, flour, 
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ground coffee, mustard, vinegar, pepper, 
wine, beer, and drugs, as adulterated by the 
local retailers, were publicly exhibited and 
analysed. The local appointment of public 
analysts, coupled with the bestowal of powers 
of sumnwiry jurisdiction upon the magi- 
stracy, was the leading feature of the ma- 
chinery by which Post^te proposed to re- 
press such frauds, and nis suggestions were 
substantially embodied in the recommenda- i 
tions of the select committee. Altogether, 
no fewer than nine bills dealing with adul- 
teration were introduced into the House of 
Commons by the members for Birmingham 
under Postgate^s influence. Their efforts 
met with strenuous opposition from retailers. 
At length, in 1860, a comparatively gentle 
measure, giving local authorities the option 
of appointing public analysts, with powers 
of prosecuting offending tradesmen, became 
law. It was to remedy the manifest defects 
of this permissive and largely inoperative 
measure that Muntz, at Postgate’s instance, 
subsequently introduced the Amendment 
Act, which eventually became law in 1872. 
Other suggestions of Postgate’s were em- 
bodied in the Sale of Food and Drugs Act 
of 1876. This legislation was followed by 
similar measures in the British colonies. 
Postgate obtained no public recognition of 
any kind for his services. He took an active 
part in the inauguration in Birmingham of 
the I^ational Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science in 1857. Two papers by 
him on adulteration were published in the 
* Transactions ’ for 1857 and 1868 respec- 
tively. On 7 May 1860 he was appointed 
professor of medical iurisprudence and toxi- 
colo^ at Queen’s College, Birmingham. His 
death took place on 26 Sept. 1881 at the 
London Hospital, whither he was taken by 
his own desire uponhis retumfrom Neuenahr, 
near Bonn, in a dying condition. He was 
buried in the new cemetery at Birmingham. 
His epitaph records that, for ‘twenty-five 
ears of his life, ^thout reward, and under 
eavy discouragement, he laboured to pro- 
tect the health and to purify the commerce 
of this people^' Postgate married, in May 
1850, Mary Ann, daughter of Joshua Hor- 
wood of Driffleld, Yorkshire, by whom he 
left issue. He published the following pam- 
phlets: 1. ‘ Sanitary Aspects of Birmingham,’ 
1852. 2. ‘ A Few Words on Adulteration,’ 
1867. 3. ‘Mfidical Services and Public Pay** 
ments,’ 1862. 

An excellent portrait by Vivian Crome, a 
grandson of ‘Old Crome,’ hangs in the 
council chamber at Scarborough. 

^ [Times, 30 Sept. 1881 ; The Biograph andBe- 
view, May 1880 ; Langford’s Modern Birming- 


ham and its Institutions, ii. 446-66; Scar- 
borough Gazette, 19 Oct. 1882; notes kiuuiv 
furnished by J. P. Postgate, esq., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge.] g 

POSTLETHWAITE, THOMAS (1731- 
1798), master of Trinity College, Cambridge 
born in 1731, was son of Richard Postle- 
thwaite of Crooklands, Lancashire. He was 
educated at St. Bees School, and entered at 
Trinity College as a subsizar on 19 June 1749, 
set. 18.^ He was elected scholar on 24 April 
1762, sizars at that time not being allowed to 
sit for scholarships until their third year. He 
proceeded B.A. m 1763, when he was placed 
third in the mathematical tripos, with the 
reputation, which he retained through life, 
of being one of the best mathematicians in 
the university. The dates of his other de- 
grees are M.A. 1766, B.D. 1768, and D.D. 
(by royal mandate) 1789. He was elected 
fellow in 1765, held the usual college lec- 
tureships, and from 1763 to 1776 was tutor. 
He was steward 1764-6, and junior dean 
1/G7— 8. In 1782 he became a senior fellow. 

He must have been popular in college, for 
it is recorded that when, on Bishop Hinch- 
liffe’s resignation of the mastership in 1789, 
Pitt consulted Dr. Farmer as to his successor, 
Farmer replied, * If you wish to oblige the 
society, appoint Postlethwaite.’ As master 
he is said to have ‘ soon discovered that, if he 
was alert, he and the seniors should be at 
variance, according to antient usage ; ’ and 
to have preferred quiet and the society of Dr. 
Craven, master of St. John’s, to activity in 
the discharge of his duties (Nichols, Il/zestr. 
of Lit. vi. 737). During Ms tenure of the 
mastership a public examination for fellow- 
ships and an annual examination of under- 
graduates of the first and second year were 
established. It is, however, uncertain how 
far these reforms were due to his initiative. 
The old and vicious system of private exami- 
nation for fellowships had been practically 
abolished by his predecessor ; and the exami- 
nation of undergraduates was established by 
an order of the master and seniors on 24 Feb. 
1790. On the other hand, ‘his conduct in 
passing over Richard Person [q. v.] for the 
lay fellowship, which had been promised to 
him, and bestowing it on a relative of his 
own, John Heys, a young man seven years 
unior to Person, has left a stigma on his 
memory ’ (Luard in the Trident, i. 12). 

He died at Bath on 4 May 1798, and was 
buried in the abbey church, where there is a 
monument to his memory (in the north aisle). 
There is a portrait of him, in oils, in Trinity 
I College Lodge, He published one sermon, on 
Isaiah vii. 14-16, preached before the univer- 
sity on 24 Dec. 1780, 4to, Cambridge, 1781. 
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[Gent. Mag. 1728, p. 447 ; Nichols’s Illustra- 
tions of Lit. vi. 787 ; Alumni Westm. ed. 1852, 
p. 34 ; Watson’s Life of Person, pp. 93, 386 ; 
Luard in Cambridge Essays, 1857, p. 144; 
Monk’s Life of Bentley, ed. 1833, p. 424 ; Con- 
clusion Book of Tri»'ity College.") J. W. C— k. 

POSTLETHWAYT, JAMES (d. 1761), 
■writer on revenue, probably a brother of 
Malachy Postlethwayt [q. v.], published ‘ The 



History of the Public Eevenue from the Ee- 
volution in 1688 to . . . Christmas 1758,’ &c., 
London, 1759, obi. 4to. This work is one of 
the most valuable authorities for the financial 
history of the period to which it relates. 
Postlethwayt also devoted some attention 
to vital statistics. He published a ^ Col- 
lection of the Bills of Mortality from 1657 
to 1758 inclusive,’ with ‘ A Comparative View 
of the Diseases and Ages, and a Table of the 
Probabilities of Life, for the last Thirty 
Years,’ London, 1759, 4to. He died in Hatton 
Ghirden on 6 Sept. 1761. 

[Gent. Mag. 1761, p. 430; Sinclair’s Hist, of 
the Pulillc Eevenue, pt. ii. pp. 61, 77, 100; 
McCulloch’s Literature of Political Economy, 
pp, 272, 331.3 W. A. S. H. 

POSTLETHWAYT, JOHN (1650-1713), 
chief master of St. Paul’s School, born 8 Oct. 
1650, was fourth son of Matthew Postle- 
thwayt,and Margaret (Hunton). His father’s 
family had long been settled at Bankside m 
Millom, Cumberland. After attending the 
neighbouring school of Whicham (Carlisle, 
JEadowed Grammar Schools^ i. 199), he went 
to Merton College, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1674, MA. 1678. When Dr. 
Tenison, afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury, established the school known by his 
name in the parish of St. Martin-in-the- 
Pields, of which he became rector in 1680, 
Postlethwayt was appointed master of it. 
In this office he showed such ability that 
in 1697, on the resignation of Dr. Thomas 
Gale [q. v.l, he was chosen high inaster of 
St. Paiu’s. The strong recommendation given 
him by Tenison is printed in Stow, ed. Strype, 
i. 168. Evelyn, Bentley, and Wake, the future 
archbishop, also gave him testimonials. 

He proved an eminent schoolmaster, and 
St. Paul’s School prospered under his^ rule. 
When his strength failed, he taught in his 
sick-chamber. He died unmarried, 26 Sept. 
1713, and was buried in St. Augustine’s, 
Old Change, on the 30th. By his will, 
dated 5 Sept. 1713, he bequeathed the ad- 
vowson of Denton rectory, Norfolk, which 
he had purchased of the Duke of Nonolk, to 
Merton College. ^ 

A voluihinous mass of Postlethwayt’s 
correspondence is in the possession of a 
collateral descendant, Mr. Albert Harts- 


home, F.S.A., of Bradboume Hall, Derby- 
shire. It shows, among other matters of 
interest, that the establishment of the lord 
almoner’s professorship of Arabic at Oxford 
was due to Postlethwayt. Through Postle- 
thwayt’s influence with William III, Arabic 
studentships, as they were at first called, 
were established in Oxford in 1699. The 
first holders of these offices under the crown 
were two of Postlethwayt’s pupils, John 
Wallis and Benjamin Marshall. 

Matthew Postlethwaxt (1679-1745), 
a nephew of the preceding, son of George 


Cambridge. In 1703 he was ordained to the 
cure of "Hicham. In 1707-8 he becaine 
vicar of Shottesham in Norfolk and in 
1714 rector of Denton, of which his uncle, 
John Postlethwayt, was patron, and where, 
in 1718, he rebuilt the rectory-house. In 
1742 he was made archdeacon of Norwich 
and rector of Redenhall, Norfolk. He died 
in 1745. His portrait, by Cufaude, shows 
him to have been a tall, spare, dark-com- 
plexioned man. He was twice married, first, 
to Elizabeth Eogerson, and, secondly, to 
Matilda, sister of Sir Thomas Gooch, after- 
wards bishop of Norwich. He published two 
sermons. Some of his correspondence is in 
vol.6209 of the Additional and Egerton MSS. 
in the British Museum, and much more in 
the possession of Mr. Hartshome. 

[Corntnunication by Mr. Hartsbome in Pro- 
ceetlings of the Society of Antiquaries, 2 Feb. 1 888 ; 
Nichols’s Illustr. of Lit. vi. 808-11 ; Gardiner’s 
Admission Registers of St. Paul’s School, p. 65 ; 
Bishop Patrick’s Autob- p. 128; Funeral Sermon 
by Dr. John Hancock, 1713, entitled The Chris- 
tian Schoolmaster, reprinted in Wilford’s Memo- 
rials 1741, p. 511.] J* S. L. 

POSTLETHWAYT, MALAOHY 
(1707.^^-1767), economic writer, bom about 
1707, was elected F.S.A. on 21 March 1734. 
He devoted twenty years to the preparation of 
‘The Universal Dictionary of Trade and Com- 
merce,’ London, 1751, fol. (3rd edit. London, 
1766, foL ; 4th edit. London, 1774, foL), a 
translation, with large additions, from the 
French of J. Savary des Brulons. Postle- 
thwayt collected much information, freely 
plagiarising other writers, hut presented his 
results without method or conciseness. He 
died suddenly, ^as he had often wished,’ on 
13 Sept. 1767, and was buried in Old Street 
churchyard, Clerkenwell. ^ 

Postlethwayt also published: 1. The 
African Trade the great Pillar and Support 
of the British Plantation Trade in America,! 
&c., 1745, 4to. 2. ‘ The Natural and Private 
AdvanUges of the African Trade considered^’ 
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&c. 174:0, 8vo. 3. ‘ Considerations on tlie six editions. An appendix to the original 
maMno- of Bar Iron with Pitt or Sea Coal work was compiled and published by Pote in 
Fire, &c. In a Letter to a Member of the 1765. It contained an alphabetical list of all 
House of Commons/ London, 1747, 8vo. the knights of the Garter from the institution 
4. < Considerations on the Kevival of the ofthe order to 1762. 4. ‘TheLivesofLeland, 
Royal-BritishAssiento, between his Catholic Hearne, and Wood,’ 1772. 5. ^ Ilegistrum 

Majesty and the . . . South-Sea Company. Regale. Pra3positorum utriusque Collegii re- 
With an ... attempt to unite the African- galis Etonensis et Cantabrigiensis/ 1774. 
Trade to that of the South-Sea Company, by Pote died at Eton on 3 March 1787, aged 84, 
Act of Parliament/ London, 1749, 8vo. leaving two sons ; the younger, Thomas, who 
6. ' The Merchant’s Public Counting House, succeeded to his father’s business at jEton, 
or New Mercantile Institution,’ &c., London, was master of the Stationers’ Company. A 
1750 4to. 6. * A Short State of the Pro- daughter married John Williams, publisher 
gress of the French Trade and Navigation/ of Wilkes’s paper ^ The North Briton.’ 

&c. London, 1756, 8vo. 7. * Great Britain’s [Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes ; Gent. Mag, 
True System. ... To which is prefixed an 1787, vol. Ivii. pt. i. p. 365 ; British Museum 
Introduction relative to the Forming a New Catalogue ; Maxwell-Lyte’s Hist, of Eton Col- 
Plan of British Politicks with respect to our lege.] G. P. M-y. 

Foreign Afiairs/ &c., London, 1757, 8vo. POTENGER or POTTINGER, JOHN 

8. ‘ Britain’s Commercial Interest explained (1647-1733), master in chancery and author, 
and improved, in a Series of Dissertations on born 21 July 1647, was the son of John 
several important Branches of her Trade and Potenger, D.D., and Anne Withers. His 
Police. . . , ALo . . . the Advantages which father was headmaster of Winchester School 
would accrue, •.from an Union with Ireland/ from 1 Aug. 1642 to 1652, and died in 1650 
2 vols. 8 VO, London, 1767 ; 2ud edit., ‘ With (Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, 1st ser. p. 1187 ; 
... a clear View of the State of our Planta- Wood, Jhsfi, ii. 100 ; Kirby, Annals of 
tions in America/ &c., London, 1769, 8vo. Winchester College, pp. 318, 345). Potenger 

9. ‘In Honour to the Administration. The was admitted to WiucliesterCollegeml658, 

importance of the African Expedition con- and matriculated at Corpus Christi College, 
sidered/ &c,, London, 1768, 8vo. Oxford, on 26 May 1664, where he obtained 

[Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet. Tol. XXV. pp. 219,220; a Hampshire scholarship. He took the de- 
Gent. Mag. 3767, p. 479; Maepherson’s Annals gree of B.A. on 1 Feb. 1667-8, and was ad- 
of Commerce, iii. 317; McCulloch’s Literature of mitted to the Inner Temple in 1675. By 
Pulirical Economy, p. 52 ; Cossa’s Introduction the favour of Sir John Ernley, then chan- 
to the Study of Political Economy, transl. by cellor of the exchequer, he was allowed to 
Dyer, p. 252 ; Cunningham’s Growth of English the price of 1,700^. the office of comp- 

Industry and Commerce (Modern Times), pp. of the pipe, and was sworn in in Hilary 

260,290,315, 400, 420.] W. A. S, H. term 1676. On 2 July 1678 he married 

POTE, JOSEPH (1703 P-1787), bookseller, PMladelphia, second daughter of Sir John 
born in 1702 or 1703, long carried on business Ernley {^Memoirs ^ p. 50; Chester, London 
at Eton, and also kept a boarding house for Marriage Licenses, p. 1079). Subsequently 
Eton boys. Lord-chancellor Camden having he obtained the post of master in chancery, 
been one of his boarders, At the same time hut sold it again for 700^. In the reign of 
he was well known as an edit or and publisher, James II he was removed from the commis- 
and his editions of classical works brought sion of the peace for Middlesex for refusing 
him into close relations with Zachary Grey to support the king’s religious policy, but was 
[q. V.] and other scholars. Works compiled restored again by William III. He died in 
and published by him include : 1. ‘ Gatalogus 1733, his wife in 1692, and both were buried 
alumnorum e collegio regali B. Marise de in the church of Broad Blunsdon in the 
Etona,’ 1730. Much use was made in this parish of Highworth, Wiltshire, 
work of the names cut bypupils, before leaving Potenger was the author of ‘A Pastoral 

Eton, on the oaken pillars that supported the Reflection on Death,’ 1691, and of many un- 
roof of the under-school. 2. ‘History and An- published poems. Nichols, in his ‘Select 
tiquities of Windsor Castle and the Royal Collection of Poems ’ (i. 213), prints an ode 
College andChapelofSt. George, with the In- of Horace translated by Potenger, and adds 
stitutions, Laws, and Ceremonies of the most in a note two letters from Dr. South praising 
noble Order of the Garter/ 1749. The work his compositions (viii. 286). Potenger also 
was subsequently abridged and published published a translation of the ‘ Life of Agri- 
underthenameof ‘LesD^licesde Windesore, cola’ by Tacitus (8vo, 1698).^ His memoirs 
or a Pocket-Companion to Windsor Castle/ of his own life were edited in 1841 by his 
which W 41 S very popular and wqnt through | descendant, 0. W. Bingham, vicar of Sydling 
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St. Nicholas, Dorset. Apart from their bio- 
graphical interest they contain interesting 
information on the state of education at 
Winchester and Oxford during the seven- 
teenth century. Extracts from the part re- 
lating to Oxford are reprinted in Couch’s 
* Reminiscences of Oxford,’ p. 53 (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.1892). 

[Authorities mentioned in the article.] 

0). 10E. * 


on Landscape-painting, withRemarhs on the 
different Schools,’ 178^ 8yo. 4. ‘ The Tour 
of Valentine,’ 1786, 8vo. 5. ^ Testimonies of 
St. Paul concerning Justification,’ 1846, 8vo. 

[Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vii. p. 425, ix. 
pp. V, 73 ; Gent. Mag. 1847 pt, ii. pp. 210-11 ; 
Romilly’s Grad. Cantabr. p. 306; Le Neve’s 
Fasti; Foster’s Index Ecclesiasticus ; Life of 
PercivalPott in Works, ed. Sir J. Earle; AUi- 
bone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Lowndes’s Ribl. Man.] 

E. G. H. 


POTT, JOSEPH HOLDEN (1759-1^7), 
archdeacon of London, was son of Percivall 
Pott [q. V.], the surgeon. He was bom in 
1759, in his father’s house near St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, was educated at Eton, and 
thence sent at an early age to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. He graduated B.A. in 
1780, and proceeded M.A. in 1783. At Eton 
he had dabbled in verse, and up to 1786 four 
separate works, in verse and prose, appeared 
from his pen. Taking holy orders, he w^as 
collated by Bishop Thurlow, formerly dean 
of St. Paul’s, to the prebend of Welton- 
Brinkhall in Lincoln Cathedral, 17 March 
1786 (Le Neve, ii. 230). In 1787 he be- 
came rector of St. Clave, Old Jewry, and St. 
Martin, Ironmonger Lane. He was appointed 
archdeacon of St. Albans on 8 Jan. 1789. 

In 1797 he exchan ^d his London rectory 
for the living of Little Burstead, Essex, which 
heleftfor the vicarage of Northoltor Northall, 
Middlesex, on 24 Feb. 1806. He next became 
vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London, 
12 Dec. 181 2, and exchanged the archdeaconry 
of St. Albans for that of London, 31 Dec.1813. 
In 1822 (4 Oct.) he received a canonry in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and on 13 July 1824 ex- 
changed the vicarage of St. Martin’s for that 
of Kensington. I’innlly he became canon 
and chancellor of Exeter, 2 May 1826. Re- 
signing his archdeaconry and his^ vicarage in 
1842, he held both canonries until his death, 
which took place on 16 Feb. 1847, at his re- 
sidence in Woburn Place, Bloomsbury, Lon- 
don. He died unmarried, leaving consider- 
able personalty and a valuable library, which 
was sold by auction in May 1847. 

Pott assisted Nichols to some extent in the 
production of the ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ and 
he is mentioned with approval by Mathias 
in the ‘ Pursuits of Literature ’ in the phrase 
‘ as Gisborne serious, and as Pott devout.’ He 
was generally popular and respected. His 
poitrait was painted by William Owen, R.A., 
and an engraving from it published in 1843* 

His principal works, besides sermons, con- 
troversial tracts, and archidiaconal charges, 
of wbieb be delivered twenty-six, were: 
1. ^ Poems,’ 1779, 8vo. 2. ‘Elegies, and 
Selmane, a Tragedy,^’ 1782, 8vo. 3. ‘ Essay 


POTT, PERCIVALL (1714-1788), sur- 
geon, only son of Percivall Pott, a native of 
London, whose profession was that of a 
scrivener, was born on 6 Jan. 1713-14, in 
that part of Threadneedle Street which is 
now covered by the Bank of England. The 
house was probably pulled down between 
1766 and 1788, when the east and west wings 
were added to the bank buildings. His 
father was his mother’s second husband. Her 
first husband, named Honblon, a son of Sir 
James Houblon [see under Hotjblon, Sib 
John], was a young officer who was killed 
in action soon after his mamage. Pott’s 
father died in 1717, leaving his widow with 
very inadequate means of support. After 
Pott’s own death in 1788 a small box was 
found among his papers containing a few 
pieces of money, amounting to less than 
five pounds, which was the whole sum he 
received from the wreck of his father’s for- 
tune. The mother, with her son and daugh- 
ter, however, were assisted ^ a distant rela- 
tive, Dr. Wilcox, bishop of Rochester ; Per- 
civall was sent at the age of seven to a private 
school at ‘ Dame ’ (apparently Darenth) in 
Kent. He showed a liking for surgery, and 
on 1 Aug. 1729 he was bound for seven years 
an apprentice to Edward Nonrse His 

mother paid 210/. as premium. Nourse, at 
this time an assistant-surgeon at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, gave, contrary to the 
practice of most of his colleagues, private 
lectures in anatomy at London House in 
Aldersgate Street, and it became Pott’s duty 
to prepare the subjects for these demonstra- 
tions. Pott seems to have gained some pro- 
fessional reputation even at this early period 
in his career. According to his biographer, 
Earle, during the later years of his apprentice- 
ship, being ‘ confident in the fair prospects of 
industry, he hired a house of considerable rent 
in Fenchurch Street, and took with him his 
mother and her dai^hter by her first hus- 
band.’ A court minute-hook, now in the 
possession of the Barbers’ Company, records 
that on ‘ 7 Sept. 1736 Percivall Pott was ad- 
mitted into the freedom of the Company by 
service, upon the testimony of his master, 
and was sworn,’ .Later in the same day her 
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received the diploma testifying^ his skill and 
impowering him to practice/ He was regis- 
tered in the books of the Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company as living in Fenchurch Street, but : 
he had removed to Bow Lane before 1 May < 
1739, when he Hooke the livery [of the , 
Barber-Surgeons’ Company^, and paid the 
usual fine of lOZ. for so doing/ He acted 
as steward of the livery dinner of the coin- 
pany in 1741 and as steward of the mayor’s 
feast in 1744. In 1745 the United Company 
of Barber-Surgeons was dissolved, and there- 
upon Pott naturally allied himself with the 
surgeons. 

Pott took an active part in the attairs of 
the Corporation of Surgeons from its very 
commencement. On 6 July 1763 the court 
of assistants of the newly formed company 
elected Pott and Hunter the first masters of, 
or lecturers on, anatomy. He became a mem- 
ber of the court of assistants on 23 Dec. 1766 
in place of Legard Sparham, deceased, and he 
was elected a member of the court of exami- 
ners on 6 Aug. 1761, to fill the place ren- 
dered vacant by the resignation of William 
Singleton. On 7 July 1763 he became under 
or second warden of the company ; on 5 J uly 
1764 he was promoted to be upper or first 
warden, and on 4 July 1766 he succeeded 
Bobert Young as master or governor of the 
Corporation of Surgeons. 

Pott became assistant-surgeon to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital on 14 March 1744, ‘ in 
room of Joseph Webb, appointed surgeon 
and guide to fengsland Hospital,’ and on 
30 Nov. 1749 he was made full surgeon to 
the charity ‘in place of James Phillips.’ 
Pott introduced many improvements into 
the art of surgery during his long tenure of 
this office, rendering its practice more humane 
and less painful both to patient and surgeon. 
Earle tells us that, for some years after Pott 
became surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal, escharotic dressings were continually 


employed, and that the actual cautery was j 
in such freq^uent use that, at the times when 
the surgeons visited the hospital, it was 
regularly heated and prepared as part of the 
necessary apparatus. It was only by Pott’s 
constant enoeavours that these abominable 
methods were discarded. 

In 1756 an accident befell him which ren- 
dered his name of world-wide fame. ‘ As he 
was riding in Kent Street, Southwark, he 
was thrown from his horse, and suffered a 
compound fracture of the leg, the bone being 
forced through the integuments. Conscious 
of the dangers attendant on fractures of this 
nature, and thoroughly aware how much 
they may be increased by rough treatment 
or improper position, he would not suffer 


himself to be moved until he had made the 
necessary dispositions. He sent to West- 
minster, then the nearest place, for two chair- 
men to bring their poles, and patiently lay 
on the cold pavement, it being the middle of 
January, till they arrived. In this situation 
he purchased a door, to which he made them 
nail their poles. When all was ready he 
caused himself to he laid on it, and was 
carried through Southwark, over London 
Bridge, to Watling Street, near St. Paul’s, 

I "’•here he had lived for some time. ... At a 
msultationof surgeons the case was thought 
3 desperate as to require immediate ampu- 
ition. Mr. Pott, convinced that no one 
ould be a proper judge in his own case, sub- 
litted to their opinion, and the proper in- 
bruments were actually got ready, when 
£r. Nourse (his former master and then col- 
sague at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital), who 
lad been prevented from coming sooner, for- 
unately entered the room. After examining 
he limb he conceived there was a possibility 
f preserving it ; an attempt to save it was 
cquiesced in, and succeeded.’ 

The term ‘Pott’s fracture ’is still commonly 
pplied to that particular variety of broken 
inkle which he sustained on this occasion. 
During the leisure consequent on the neces- 
sary confinement Pott first turned to au- 
horship, and planned and partly executed 
lis ‘ Treatise on Ruptures.’ He thus began 
■jO write at the age of 43, by a curious coin- 
fidence the exact age at which his illustrious 
pupil, John Hunter, published bis first book. 
But from that time onwards he issued a long 
series of books, and his writings revolu- 
tionised the practice of surgery in this coun- 
try. In 1764 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

While he lived in Watling Street he in- 
stituted a course of lectures for the pupils 
attending his practice at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. This course was at first private, 
but from 1765, the year in which he suc- 
ceeded Nourse as senior surgeon, it was de^ 
livered publicly to all the students at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. These lectures, at 
first given with hesitation and reserve, after- 
wards became the most celebrated in Lon- 
don, and served to disseminate his views and 
methods of treatment throughout Europe. 

He purchased a house near Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields in 1769, and lived in it until he moved 
in 1777 to Prince’s Street, Hanover Square, 
when the retirement of Sir Caesar Hawkins 
materially increased his already extensive 
practice. He was living in this house when, 
in conjunction with W. 0. Cruikshank in 
1783, fie treated Dr. Johnson for the sarcocele 
which troubled the doctor’s declining years. 
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III 1786 the Ptoyal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, elected Pott an honorary fellow of 
their corporation, with the gratifying intima- 
tion that ‘ he was the first gentleman of the 
faculty they had thought proper to bestow 
the honour on,’ and on 9 Sept, in the follow- 
ing year he was elected an honorary member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. 

He resigned the office of surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital on 12 July 1787, 
after having served it, as he used to say, m in 
and boy for half a century, and in recogni- 
tion of his work there he was elected a go- 
vernor. 

Pott died of pneumonia, at his house in 
Hanover Square, on 22 Dec. 1788. He was 
buried on 7 Jan. 1789 in the chancel of St. 
Mary’s, Aldermary, in Queen Victoria Street. 
A tablet to his memory is on the wall of the 
south aisle, John Hunter was elected on 
12 Feb. 1789 to fill his place in the court of 
assistants of the Surgeons’ Company. 

Pott’s afiectiott for his mother prevented 
him from forming during her life any attach- 
ment which might separate him from her. 
In 1746, after he had been relea<5ed from this 
filial engagement, he married Sarah, the 
daughter of Robert Cruttenden, by whom he 
had five sons and four daughters. His third 
and second surviving son, Joseph Holden 
Pott, archdeacon of St. Albans and London, 
is noticed separately. 

‘ The labours of the greatest part of his 
life,’ says Pott’s son-in-law, Sir James Earle, 

* were without relaxation, an increasing family 
requiring his utmost exertion ; of late years 
he had a villa at Neasden, and in the autumn 
he usually passed a month at Bath or at the 
seaside.’ His kindness of heart was pro- 
verbial, and he is said to have had at one 
time three needy surgeons living in his house 
until he could provide them with the means 
of earning an independent livelihood. His 
high character and blameless life helped to 
raise the surgeon’s social standing in this 
countrv. 

Wadd says of him that * he predominated 
early in life in a profession which has been 
said not to procure its members bread until 
they have no teeth to eat it, particularly as a 
consulting surgeon, a post generally occu- 
pied by veterans. He was the first surgeon 
of his day, and a scientific writer remarkable 
for the classic purity of his style, the scrupu- 
lous precision of his definitions, and the un- 
erring closeness of his argument.’ Pott ap- 
pears to have done for surgery what Glan- 
ville did for science : he introduced a whole- 
some scepticism. He always professed the 
utmost respect for the early writers on the art 
of surgery, and read their voluminous works 
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with diligence; yet in his practice he relied 
entirely upon his own observations, and was 
guided by his common sense. In this way 
he broke through the trammels of autho- 
rity, and may be regarded as the earliest 
surgeon of the modem type. Like ^Viseman, 
too, he was of necessity a clinical rather 
than a scientific surgeon, for pathology as 
yet had no existence. The descriptions of 
his cases are so clear, and the facts are so 
well stated, that it is generally possible to 
recogmse them, and to draw conclusions 
from them by the light of modem know- 
ledge, while the cases narrated by many of 
his contemporaries and successors are incom- 
prehensible from their manner of intermin- 
gling theories with facts. As a practical 
surgeon, Pott was as far in advance of his 
chief predecessor, Wiseman, as that surgeon 
hadjbeen in advance of Thomas Gale (1607- 
1587) [q. V.] and William Clowes the eider 
(1540-1604) [q. V,], the chief surgeons of 
Elizabeth’s reign, or of Woodall under 
James I. In practical surgery he takes rank, 
too, before his pupil Hunter ; but as a scien- 
tific surgeon the pupil was much greater than 
his master, although in power of expression 
and literary style Pott was Hunter’s superior. 

^ In practical surgery ’ (according to Sir James 
Paget), ‘Pott generally appears more tho- 
roughly instructed, a more “ compieat sur- 
geon j ” but with the scienceandthe exposition 
of principles Hunter alone deals worthily.’ 

Pott’s works are : 1. ‘A Treatise on Rup- 
tures,’ London, 8vo, 1756 ; 2nd edit- 1768 ; 
3rd ed. 1769 ; 4th ed. 1775 ; one of the works 
upon which the reputation of Pott rests. 
Mr. 0. B. Lockwood, to whom the writer of 
this notice has referred the treatise, says that 
‘ it may still be read with advantage and in- 
struction. The narrative bears the imprint 
of truthfulness and sincerity, and his views 
of the anatomy and pathology of hernia are 
luminous and correct. He quotes few autho- 
rities, but it is evident that, in advocating 
early operations for strangulated hernia, he 
was in advance of most of his contemporaries, 
while he carried operations upon non-stran- 
giilated hemise as far as they could legiti- 
mately go without the aid of antiseptics.’ 

2. ‘An Account of a particular kind of Rup- 
ture frequently attendant upon new-born 
Children,’ London, 8vo, 1757 ; 2nd edit. 
1765; 3rd edit. 1775; this paper led to a 
short controversy with Dr. William Hunter, 
who claimed priority of discovery. One of 
the specimens illustrating the tract is still 
preserved, as Pott left it, in St, Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital museum; it is No. 2138. 

3. ‘Observations on that Disorder of the 
Corner of the Eye commonly called Fistula 
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LacTirymalis,’ 8vo, London, 3757; 2nd edit. 
1758; 3rd edit. 1769; 5tli edit. 1775.^ This 
tract, according to present ideas, is quite ob- 
solete. 4. ^ Observations on the Nature and 
Consequences of Wounds and Contusions of 
the Head and Fractures of the Skull, Concus- 
sion of the Brain/ &c., 8vo, London, 1760. 
This tract does not appear to be reprinted 
in the collected editions of Pott’s works. 

6. ‘ Practical Remarks upon the Hydrocele/ 
London, 8vo, 1762 ; 2nd edit. 17 67. The cause 
of the affection is clearly defined, due credit 
is given to Professor Monro and to Samuel 
Sharp for their work upon the subject, and 
a rational line of treatment is laid down, A 
dissertation upon sarcocele, then a mysterious 
affection, concludes this pamphlet. 6. ^ Re- 
marks on the Disease commonly called Fis- 
tula in Ano,’ London, 8vo, 1765 ; 2nd edit. 
1765; 3rd edit. 1771 ; 4th edit. 1775. Pott 
advocates a return to the old and good prac- 
tice of simple division, in preference to the 
more complicated methods of procedure 
adopted in England by Cheselden, and in 
France by Le Dran and De la Faye. In this 
treatise he points out the lessons which regu- 
lar practitioners may learn from quamcs. 

7. ^Observations on the Nature and Conse- 
quences of those Injuries to which the Head 
is liable from External Violence,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1768 ; 2nd edit. 1771. This is one of 
the classical writings of English surgery. It 
abounds in interesting cases well recorded, 
and some of the conclusions are still re- 
garded as axioms in practice. With the 
first edition of this work was published: 

8. * Some few Remarks upon Fractures and 
Dislocations,’ London, 8vo, 1768 ; 2nd edit. 
1773. This treatise was translated into 
Italian (Venice, 1784) and intoFrench (Paris, 
1788). This, on the whole, is the most im- 
portant contribution by Pott to the surgical 
practice of the last century. Dr. Hamilton, 
the greatest American authority on the sub- 
ject of fractures and dislocations, writing 
in 1884, sa^s that ‘the work is distinguished 
for the originality and boldness of its senti- 
ments, and was destined soon to revolutionise, 
especially throughout Great Britain, the old 
notions as to the treatment of fractures, and to 
establish in their stead, at least for a time, 
what has been called, not inappropriately, “ the 
physiological doctrine.” The peculiarity of 
this doctrine consisted in its assumption that 
the resistance of those muscles which tend 
to produce shortening can generally be over- 
come by posture without the aid of exten- 
sion ; and that for this purpose — ^for example, 
in the case of a broken femur — ^it was only 
necessary to flex the leg upon the thigh, and 
the thigh upon the body, laying the limb 


quietly on its outside upon the bed.’ In a 
modified form this doctrine was accepted by 
the majority of the great surgeons who suc- 
ceeded Pott in Great Britain, and, owing to 
Dupuytrp’s influence, it was extensively 
adopted in France. It never gained much 
ground in America, and of late years it has 
been considered to be incorrect, and, except 
in a few cases, the treatment of fractures by 
flexion has been replaced by the method of 
extension. 9. ‘ An Account of a Method of 
obtaining a Perfect or Radical Cure of Hy- 
drocele,’ 8vo, London, 1771 ; 3rd edit. 1775. 
This tract is an expansion of, and forms a 
conclusion to. No. 6. 10. ‘ Chirurgical Ob- 

servations/ 8vo, London, 1775; translated 
into German, Berlin, 12mo, 1776. The ob- 
servations are : (i) ‘ Remarks on the Cata- 
ract/ an attempt to maintain the operation 
of “ Couching” in opposition to that of the 
extraction of the opaque lens, (ii) ‘ A Short 
Treatise of the Chimney Sweeper’s Cancer/ 
which was reprinted in 1810, with additional 
notes by Sir James Earle, F.R.S. Although 
this work only consists of five octavo pages, 
it is still quoted for the accuracy of its clini- 
cal details, and it has led to the production 
of much good work in the fields of pathology 
and surgery, (iii) ‘ Observations and Cases 
relative to Ruptures.’ A monograph of great 
interest, in which the best cases are put last. 

(iv) ‘Observations on the Mortification of 
the Toes and Feet.’ We owe to this short, 
clear, and modest tract that treatment of 
gangrene by opium which has maintained its 
ground uninterruptedly until the present day. 

(v) ‘ Some few Remarks upon the Polypus 
of the Nose.’ Pott himself suffered from 
nasal pol 3 rpi. 11, ‘Remarks on that kind 
of Palsy of the Lower Limbs which is fre- 
quently found to accompany a Curvature 
of the Spine,’ 8vo, London, 1779. Trans- 
lated into Dutch, Leyden, 8vo, 1779, and 
twice into French, first at Brussels in 1779, 
and afterwards at Paris in 1783. The influ- 
ence and importance of this tract may he 
estimated by the fact that the particular form 
of spinal disease here described is now almost 
universally known as ‘ Pott’s disease,’ Al- 
though one of the best known of Pott’s works, 
it is one of the least satisfactory according 
to modern ideas. The clinical description is 
admirable, but the treatment adopted was 
unnecessarily severe, and was not founded 
upon rational principles. One of the speci- 
mens illustrating this paper is in the museum 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, No. 1097. 
12. ‘Farther Remarks upon the Useless State 
of the Lower Limbs m consequence of a 
Curvature of the Spine/ London, thin 8vo, 
1782, 13. ‘ Remarks ou the Necessity and 
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Propriety of the Operation of Amputation in 
certain Cases and under certain Circum- 
stances/ A controversial pamphlet of ephe- 
meral interest. 14. Papers in the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions’ for 1741 and 1764. 

Among* extant manuscript notes of Pott’s 
lectures m existence, taken and transcribed 
by the students who attended them, are : 
1. A quarto volume of manuscript notes in 
the library of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, dated 2 Oct. 1777, and contain- 
ing 112 pages of writing. 2. A manuscript 
in the library of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
containing the notes of thirty-two of Pott’s 
lectures on surgery in 331 pages, dated 1781, 
and written by Thomas Oldroyd. The library 
of the Royal Medical and Chiriirgical Society 
contains two manuscripts of Pott’s surgical 
lectures. 3. A quarto volume containing 
notes of forty-two lectures in 217 pages, 
dated 1789. 4. An undated manuscript of 
Pott’s lectures on surgery, with his method 
of performing each operation. 

The chief collected editions of Pott’s works 
are: (1) in one vol. 4to, London, 1775; 

(2) in French in 2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1777 ; 

(3) in 2 vols. 8vo, Dublin, 1778 ; (4) new 
edit. 3 vols. 8vo, 1779; reprinted (?) as (5) 
new edit. 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1783 ; (6) new 
edit, edited by Sir James Earle in 3 vols. 
8vo, London, 1790; (7) in 3 vols. 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1808; (8) in 2 vols. 8vo, Philadel- 
phia, 1819. 

The chief portrait of Pott is in the Great 
HaU at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; it is a 
life-size three-quarter length in oils, seated in 
an armchair, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
P.R. A., with the inscription ^ Percivall Pott, 
surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. a..3>. 
1784, set. 71. The gift of James, Marquis of 
Salisbury, and Heneage, Earl of Aylesford. 
A.D. 1790.’ There is an octavo engraving by 
Heath of this portrait in the Squibb collec- 
tion of medical portraits at present in the 
possession of the Royal Medical andChirur- 
gical Society of London. Another engraving 
is by Townley. There is also in the library 
of the medical school a bust presented by 
his son, Archdeacon Joseph Holden Pott 
[h. V.] The Royal College of Surgeons of 
England possesses two life-size portraits, 
half-length, in oils. The one in the secre- 
tary’s office is painted by Sir Ntithaniel 
Dance Holland, hart., R. A. ; the other in the 
council room is by George Romney. There 
is a bust by Peter Hollins, A.R.A., on the 
staircase of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
The Squibb collection of medical portraits 
also contains a stipple engraving by R, M. 
of Dance Holland’s painting, and an unsigned 
line engraving of Percivall Pott, apparently 


from a miniature. The pre?ent Archdeacon 
iUfired Pott possesses an oval portrait iu 
oils, unsigned, and a miniature in a laro-e 
locket, with a monogram P.P., and light 
hair behind. Both represent Pott as quite 
a young man, 

[A short account of the Life of PercivaTPott, 
prefixed to Sir J ames Earle’s edition of his worts, 
London, 1790. The best thanks of the writer of 
the present notice are due to Mr. Sidney Young, 
F.S.A, master of the Barbers’ Company; to Mr. 
'W, H. Cross, the clerk of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital ; and to Mrs. South, who severallv gave 
details of Pott’s connection with the Barber- 
Surgeons, with St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
I with the Corporation of Surgeons ; as well as to 
i the Yen. Alfred Pott, B.D., archdeacon of Berk- 
shire, the great-^eat-grandson of Pott, who 
afforded such additional information about him 
as is traditional in the family.] D’A. P. 

POTTER, BARNABY (1577-1642), pro- 
vost of Queen’s College, Oxford, and bishop 
of Carlisle, was bom at Hendal, Westmore- 
land, on 11 Aug. 1577. He was the son of 
Thomas Potter, a mercer and alderman of 
^%kgate KendaL He was educated at a 
school kept by a puritan named MaxweU, and 
on 3 May 1594 matriculated from Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he was a taberdar. He 
graduated B.A. on 24 April 1599, proceeded 
M.A. on 20 June 1602, B.D. on 5 July 1610, 
and D.D. on 27 J une 1615. He was elected 
fellow of Queen’s on 1 March 1603-4. At 
fi.rst he preached at Abingdon, afterwards at 
Totnes. In 1610 he was elected principal of 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, but preferred to 
remain at Totnes, where he lived till 29 May 
1615. He then became rector of Diptford, 
Devonshire, by the patronage of James I. On 
4 Oct. 1615 he was presented to the vicarage 
of Dean Prior by Sir Edward Giles, who had 
married the widow of his wife’s uncle ; hut 
on - 14 Oct. 1616 he was elected provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. He was also chap- 
lain to Charles when Prince of Wales, and 
continued to hold the same office after 
James I’s death, with the headship of Queen’s, 
but resigned both offices on 17 June 1626, 
having secured the reversion of each for his 
nephew, Dr. Christopher Potter [q. v.] The 
king seems to have been personally fond of 
Potter in spite of his puritan leanings, and it 
was to this cause probably that he owed his 
subsequent promotion, and, not as Heylyn 
and others suggest, to a mere desire to satisfy 
puritan opinion. He became Charles’s chief 
almoner on 4 July 1628, and on 15 March 
1628-9 bishop of Carlisle. Laud alluded to 
his appointment in the course of his triah 
Potter was succeeded in the vicarage of Dean 
Prior by Herrick the poet. As a bishop he 
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tried in Tain to carry out the old system 
of compulsion; the churchwardens were 
remiss in their duties, and would not pre- 
sent for ecclesiastical oifencea. He was evi- 
dently not very rich, and wished for another 
see. Potter was one of the four bishops who, 
with Usshet, advused the king upon the at- 
tainder of Strafford on 9 May 1641, and, like 
Ussher,Williams, and Morton, took the popu- 
lar side. Potter died in January 1641-2 in 
his lodgings in Coveut Garden, and was 
buried apparently in the churchyard of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, then a chapel 
of ease to St. Martin’s-in-the-Pields. The 
opinions expressed by Hall and Lloyd show 
that he was a man of consistent views, and 
that he was both independent and pious. 
Potter married, on 21 Aug. 1615, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Walter Northcote of Orediton, 
and widow of Edward Yard of Ohurston- 
Ferrers, Devonshire; Walter Noi;thcote was 
uncle to Sir John Northcote [q. v.] By his 
wife he had seven children at least ; two of 
the daughters, ‘ Plandsome hlistress ’ Grace 
and Amye, were celebrated by Herrick in the 
Hesperides. His only son Earnaby died in 
1 623. His widow d ied early in 1673. Potter 
published a sermon in 1623, and his visitation 
articles in 1629. Wood refers to some lec- 
tures on Genesis and Exodus, and on the 
beatitudes of St. Luke, also to a spital ser- 
mon; but these have not been preserved, and 
possibly were never printed. 

[All the important facts as to Potter are col- 
lected in a pamphlet by Winslow Jones, esq. ; 
Hutchinson’s Cumberland, ii. 631.] 

W. A. J. A. 

POTTER, CHRISTOPHER (1 591-1646), 
provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, was born 
in Westmoreland in 1691. He was the 
nephew of Barnaby Potter [q. v.l He ma- 
triculated from Queen’s on 11 July 1606, 
aged 16, having entered the college in the pre- 
vious Easter term. He was elected taberdar 
(pauper puer) on 29 Oct, 1609. He gradu- 
ated B.A. on 30 April 1610 and M.A. on 
8 July 1613, became chaplain on 6 July 
1613, and fellow on 22 March 1614-16. 
He was magistar puerorum in 1620, and 
senior bursar in 1622 ; graduated B.D. and 
received a preacher’s license on 9 March 1621, 
and proceeded D.D. on 17 Feb. 1627. He 
was in his early years a follower of the puri- 
tan provost Henry Airay, the opponent of 
Laud, and himself held a lectureship at 
Abingdon, ‘ where he was much resorted to 
for his edifying way of preaching’ (Wood, 
AthencB, iii. 180). On his uncle’s resignation 
of the headship of Queen’s (17 June 1626), 
he was elected provost. He now attached 


himself to Laud, and was made chaplain in 
ordinary to Charles I. In the first year of 
his provostship, with the assistance of Sir 
Thomas Coventry, the Earl of Carlisle, and 
Sir George Goring, vice-chamberlain to the 
Queen, he obtained from the king, through 
an appeal to the queen, the advowson of 
three rectories and three vicarages in Hamp- 
shire for the college. He himself received 
the rectory of Strathfieldsaye in 1027, and 
after the death of William Cox (29 Jan, 
1632) was made precentor of Chichester. 
He received the rectory of Bletchington, Ox- 
fordshire, in 1631. 

During Laud’s chancellorship of the uni- 
versity, Potter was one of his most frequent 
correspondents. He applied himself dili- 
gently to the restoration of the academical 
habit and discipline (Crosfield’s ‘Diary’ in 
La-DD’s WorJc^y V. 17, 24). He did much to 
restore the adequate performance of the ex- 
ercises for their degrees by members of his 
college, instituted expositions of the creed 
on Sundays in chapel and English sermons 
on Thursdays, and removed from the college 
on at least two occasions members of the 
foundation whose conduct gave cause of 
scandal. In 1631, on the death of Dr. Raw- 
linson, principal of St. Edmund Hall, he 
asserted the rights of his college against the 
claim of the chancellor to nominate a prin- 
cipal. Laud admitted and confirmed the 
right (W^’orJcs, v. 35 6, vi. 291, 294). On 
the acceptance of the new statutes by the 
university in 1636, Potter signed them with 
the special note ‘ salvo jure collegii prsedicti 
ad aulam S. Edmundi ’ ( Colleffes of Oxford^ 
ed. Clark, p. 1 38 ; Grifpith and Shadwell, 
Laudian Statutes y p. 1), and he issued a 
special protestation reaffirming the college 
rights, as there was no recognition of them 
in the new university statutes (in Laud’s 
WorhSy V. 133-4). He had now attracted 
the notice of puritans as a prominent Ar- 
minian, and was attacked in a violent sermon 
written under the influence probably of Dr. 
Prideaux {%b. v. 49). He was also engaged 
in the Roman catholic controversy. He 
answered the work of the Jesuit Hnott (Mat- 
thew Wilson), ‘Charity Mistaken,’ by the 
king’s command in a pamphlet, ‘W^ant of 
Charity justly charged on all such Romanists 
as dare affirm that Protestancy destroy eth 
Salvation’ (Oxford, 1633). Potter takes 
much the same line as Laud had taken in his 
reply to Fisher. A second edition (London, 
1634) was soon called for, and Laud revised 
the book {fJb. vi. 326). The alterations he 
suggested formed one of the charges brought 
against him at his trial (Pryistne, Canter- 
hurleys Doome^ pp. 261-2 ; Laud, WorkSf iv« 
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279). To Knott’s reply, ‘ Mercy and Truth,’ 
Chillingworth’s * Religion of Protestants’ was 
an answer, and Potter was asljed by Laud 
to revise the latter work (ib, vi. 165-85). 
lie became pro-vice~chancellor on 13 July 
1639, and was appointed vice-chancellor on 
28 July 1640. it was to him that Laud’s 
letter of resignation of his office was ad- 
dressed. On 4 Dec. 1640 he found it neces- 
sary, with the other university officials, to 
issue a notice denying that they knew or 
suspected * any member of the university to 
be a papist, or popishly inclined ’ (ib. vi. 297-8 ; i 
Macray, Annals of the Bodleian^ 2ud edit. p. 
92). 

He had been promoted, by Laud’s influ- 
ence, to the deanery of Worcester in 1636, 
and he received the rectory of Great Hase- 
ley, Oxfordshire, 1642. He contributed 400^. 
for himself in answer to the king’s demand 
in July 1642, in addition to the 800Z. given 
by the college. During the civil war he 
‘ suffered much for the Inng’s cause ’ (Wood, 
Athence Oxon. iii. 179), and fled from Oxford, 
but returned before Christmas 1642 (Wood, 
Life and Times, ed. Clark, i. 74). He preached 
at Uxbridge, before the commissioners for the 
treaty, a sermon ^ which was never printed, 
but is now in manuscript in ye hands of Mrs. 
Lamplugh in Westminster’ (Hbarke, Cof/ec- 
tio7is, ed. Doble,ii. 73). In January 1646 the 
king nominated him to the deanery of Dur- 
ham, but he died, before his installation, on 
3 March. His will was proved on 11 March 
1646. 

Potter married Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. 
Charles Sonnibanke, canon of Windsor, by 
whom he had a son Charles (see below). His 
widow afterwards married Dr. Gerard Lang- 
baine [q. v.], his successor as provost of Queen’s. 
She erected a monument to his memory on 
the north wall of the college chapel, in which 
he is described as 'serius pietatis cultor, 
rigidus honesti servator, durus studiorum 
exactor, sobrius veritatis propugnator, pacis 
servator pervicax ’ (Gittch, i. 163). 

Potter was one of the most prominent re- 
cruits of the Laudian party drawn from the 
puritan clergy. ' He was a person esteemed 
by all who knew him to be learned and reli- 
gious, exemplary in his behaviour and dis- 
course, courteous in his carriage, and of a 
sweet and obliging nature and comely pre- 
sence ’ (Wood, Athence Oxon, iii. 179). Wood 
notes ( Wood ilf/S. E 32,fol. 28) that four con- 
temporary graduates of Queen’s College were 
named Potter, viz. ‘ Potter the Wise, Potter 
the Grave, Potter the Fool, and Potter the 
Knave.’ Christopher was probably the second 
on the list. 

He wrote, besides the works noticed ; 1. 


Sermon [preached at his uncle’s consecration 
as bishop of Carlisle, 15 March 1628]. Here- 
unto is added an Advertisement touching 
the History of the Quarrels of Pope Paul 5 
with the Venetian ; Penned in Italian by 
F. Paul [Sarpi] and done into English by the 
former Author. London, printed for John 
Clarke,’ 1629. In this sermon he discussed 
the Roman claim to supremacy, and vindi- 
cated the validity of the English ordinations 
according to the doctrine of apostolical suc- 
cession. He gave also a glowing eulogy of 
his uncle’s piety. 2. His own ^ Vindication 
of Himselfe, by way of Letter unto Mr. V. 
touching the same Points. Written 7 July 
1629,’ London, John Clark, 1651 (at the end 
of ‘ Appello Evangelium/ by John Plajrter). 
This was a letter defending his consecration 
sermon from the censures of his friend, Mr, 
Vicars, and vindicating his own change from 
calvinistic opinions. The letter is written 
in a very touching style of personal piety, 
and is a sufficient answer to all charges of 
personal interest or ambition in the writer* s 
acceptance of Laudian principles. "Wood 
says he ‘had lying by him at his death 
several manuscripts fit to be printed, among 
which was one entit. “ A Sermon of the Plat- 
form of Predestination,” which, coming into 
the haade of Twisse of Newbury, was by him 
answered, as also Three Letters ot Dr. 
Potter concerning that matter’ {AthenKB 
Oxon. iii. 181). He made ‘ Collections con- 
cerning the privileges of the University ex- 
tracted out of the Charters in the School 
Tower.’ This paper came into the hands of 
Anthony h Wood, who bequeathed it to the 
Ashmolean Museum. It was missing before 
1761 (Wood, Life and Times^ ed. Clark, i. 
77 n. ) A portrait is at Queen’s College which 
is said to be his. It represents a lean, red- 
haired man of vigorous appearance. 

The son, Charles Potter (1634-1663), 
courtier, bom in the college in 1634, was 
admitted a member. of Queen’s as ‘upper 
commoner ’ in the long vacation quarter of 
j 1646, became student of Christ Church in 
1647, and was in that year made the. senior 
qiiadragesimal collector (Wood, Athence 
Oxon. iii. 648). His quadragesimal exercises 
were published: ‘ Theses Quadragesimales in 
Scholis OxonisB publicis pro forma discussse, 
anno 1649-50,’ Oxford, 1651. Wood declares 
that they were composed by his tutor, Thomas 
Severn, student of Christ Church. They were 
‘much commended when first published.’ 
Potter graduated B.A. on 27 June 1649, and 
M.A on 15 July ‘16c 1. He joined the exiled 
court of Charles II, and was for a time in 
the suite of James Crofts (afterwards Duke 
of Monmouth). He travelled in France, 
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1657-8, and lived extravagantly. It was 
feared that in Paris he had ‘ mortgaged his 
land to enjoy the delights of the city ’ {CaL 
State Papers, Dom. 1657-8, p.276), and was 
later ^ in a mean condition ’ {ib, p. 356). He 
became a Boman catholic, and at the Be- 
storation was made an usher to Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria. In May 1662 he was repaid 
2,000/. which his father had lent to Charles I 
(ib. 1661-2, p. 378), and in June he received 
further sums ‘ for his faithful service ’ (zb, p. 
399). He died at his lodgings in Duke Street, 
Strand, London, in December 1663, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 

[Information kindly given by the Bev. J. R. 
Miigrath, D.D., provost ; Wood’s Athense Oxon. 
and Fasti ; Laud’s Works ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; 
Wordsworth’s Eecl. Biogr. v. 356, 407 ; Wood’s 
Life and Times, ed. Clark (Oxf. Hist. Soc.! ; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. ; Le Neve’s Fasti.] W. H. H. 

POTTER, CHRISTOPHER (d. 1817), 
introducer into France of printing on porce- 
lain and glass, was probably of the same 
family as Christopher Potter (1591-1646) 
[q. v.J He was owner in 1777 of an estate 
in Cambridgeshire, nine hundred acres of 
which he devoted to the culture of woad. At 
first his property was cultivated by ^ itinerant 
woadmen,’ who, as was then customary, hired 
fields for two years, but afterwards he em- 
ployed his own agricultural labourers, which 
he represents as an innovation. He subse- 
quently manufactured ‘ archel ’ dyes. During 
the American war he was one of the principal 
victualling contractors for the army. In 1780 
he unsuccessfully contested the parliamen- 
tary representation of Cambridge. In 1781 
he was returned for Colchester, but on peti- 
tion was unseated for corrupt practices. In 
1784 he was again returned, but was again 
unseated, on the grounds of having been de- 
clared bankrupt, and of possessing no pro- 
perty qualification. Ho sat and voted while 
the petitions were pending. On a new writ 
being issued he was a third time a candidate, 
but was defeated. His candidature seems 
to have conduced to the passing of the act 
disqualifying government contractors. 

Settling in Paris, he in 1789 established 
potteries there, and assumed or received credit 
lor the invention of printing on porcelain and 
glass, though this had been practised at Liver- 
pool and Worcester as far back as 1756-7 
(see Jewitt, JSist of Ceramic Art, ii. 27). 
Backed by the Academy of Sciences and by 
Bailly, the maygr of Paris, he petitioned the 
national assembly for a seven years’ patent, 
promising to give a fourth of the profits to 
the poor, and to teach his process to French 
apprentices. No action was taken on his 
petition, but he enjoyed for years a virtual 


monopoly. He likewise reopened the Chan- 
tilly potteries, which had been closed through 
the emigration of the Cond5 family ; he there 
employed five hundred men, and produced 
nine thousand dozen plates a month. He 
also opened potteries at Montereau and 
Forges-les-Eaux. In the autumn of 1793, 
when the English in France were arrested as 
hostages for Toulon, he was imprisoned at 
Beauvais and Chantilly. In 1796 he was 
the bearer to Lord Malmesbury at Paris of 
an offer from Barras to conclude peace for a 
bribe of 500,000/. At the industrial ex- 
hibition of 1798 on the Champ de Mars, the 
first held in Paris, he was awarded one of the 
twelve chief prizes for white pottery — the 
composition, shape, and varnish being highly 
commended. At the exhibition of 1802 he 
was one of the twenty-five gold medallists 
who dined with Bonaparte. By this time 
he had given up all his factories except that 
at Montereau, which is still in existence. No 
specimen remains of his ordinary ware, but 
at the Sevres Museum there is a cup, orna- 
mented with designs of flowers and butter- 
flies, which bears his initials, surmounted by 
Prince of Wales’s feathers. In 1811 he advo- 
cated the culture of woad in France, citing 
his Cambridgeshire experience, and between 
1794 and 1812 he took out five patents for 
agricultural and manufacturing processes, 
some of them in association with his son, 
Thomas Mille Potter. He died, apparently 
in London, on 18 Nov. 1817. 

[Annual Biography, 1818; Gent. Mag. 1817, 
pt. ii. p. 669; Cromwell’s Hist, of Colchester, 
1825; Index to Moniteur, 1800-14 (misprinted 
Potier); Jacqnemart’s Hist, de la Poreelaine, 
1862; Alger’s Englishmen in French Revolution 
M4moires de Barms, 1895.] J. G. A. 

POTTER, FRANCIS (1594-1678), divine 
and mechanician, was second son of Richard 
Potter {d. 1628), prebendary of Worcester, 
and his wife, who belonged to the Horsey 
family of Clifton, Dorset. He was bom at 
Mere vicarage on Trinity Sunday (29 May) 
1594, and educated at the King’s school, 
Worcester. In 1609 he went up as a com- 
moner to Trinity College, where his elder 
brother, Hannibal (see below), was a scholar ; 
he graduated B. A, in 1613, and M. A. in 1616. 
In 1625 he proceeded B.D., and, after his 
father’s death in 1628, succeeded him as 
rector of Kilmington, although he did not at 
first reside there continuously. He escaped 
sequestration during the civil war and inter- 
regnum. He had always been sickly, and 
subsequently became nearly blind. He died 
unmarried in April 1678 (cf. Hoaee, Wilt- 
shire, i. 168), and was buried in the chancel 
at Kilmington. His friend Aubrey describes 
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liim as ^ like a monk/ and as ^ pretty long 
Tisaged, and pale clear skin, gray eie/ 

Potter was a practical mechanician. He 
made quadrants with, a graduated compass 
of his own invention, W’hich he gave to 
Aubrey. He also theorised as to the trans- 
fusion of blood (about 1640), and communi- 
cated his results through Aubrey to the Royal 
Society, of which he was admitted a fellow 
on 11 Nov. 1663, soon after its foundation 
Thomson, Hist, B.oy, SocJ) He made a fine 
dial (probably that seen in Loggan’s view) 
on the north side of the original quadrangle 
of Trinity College. He also drew and painted; 
the copy of the founder’s portrait still in 
Trinity College hall is his work, and Aubrey 
says that he designed an instrument for 
drawing in perspective, which was afterwards 
re-invented by Wren. He was fond of chess, | 
which he played with his contemporary at 
Trinity, Colonel Bishop, accounted by Au- i 
brey * the best of England.’ He also experi- 
mented with bees, and showed Aubrey their 
thighs in a microscope (Attbeby, Wiltshire^ I 
p. 68). I 

Potter formed a wild but ingenious theory ! 
of the Number of the Beast, connecting 25, 
the ^ appropinque ’ square root of 666, with 
various Romish institutions ; he elaborated 
it in a manuscript which was read in 1637 by 
Joseph Mead [q. v.], and commended as a 
wonderful discovery, ^ the happiest that ever 
yet came into the world,’ and as calculated 
to * make some of your German speculatives 
half wild ’ (Mead to Hartlib, Works^ p. 1076). 
It was published as ^ An Interpretation of 
the Number 666 ’ (Oxford, by Leonard Lich- 
field, 1642), with a symbolical frontispiece, 
an opinion by Mead prefixed, and a preface 
dated from Kilmington. Wood says it was 
translated into Erench, Dutch, and Latin; 
but the only translation extant is in Latin, 
printed in a small octavo at Amsterdam in 
1677, and attributed {Ath. Oxon, iv. 408) to 
Thomas Gilbert (1613-1694) [q. v.] of St. 
Edmund Hall (cf. Ma-Tthew Poole, Byno;pm 
Criticorum^ vol. iv. pt. ii. pp. 1891-5). It 
was reprinted at Worcester in 1808. Pepys, 
who read the work in November 1666, con- 
sidered it ‘ mighty ingenious.’ 

His elder brother, Hannibal Pottee 
(1592-1664), matriculated from Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1607, was elected scholar in 
1^)9, graduated B.A. in 1611, M.A. in 1614, 
B.D. in 1621, and D.D. in 1630 ; in 1613 he 
was elected fellow of Trinity, He was pre- 
sented to the livings of Over-W orton, Ox- 
fordshire, and Wootton, Northamptonshire, 
in 1625, and was preacher at Gray’s Inn from 
1635. On 8 Aug. 1643 he was admitted pre- 
sident of Trinity by the visitor, though Wil- 


liam Chillingworth [q. v.] is said to have had 
a majority of votes. Potter was pro-vice- 
chancellor during the parliamentary visita- 
tion of 1647, and showed some ingenuity in 
obstructing the visitors. On 1 3 April he was 
deprived of the office of president by the par- 
liamentary chancellor, the Earl of Pembroke. 
At the same time he was deprived of Gar- 
sington, a benefice attached to the presi- 
dency, and subsequently ‘ endured great hard- 
ships in a most woefid manner ’ (Waleeb, 
Sufferings, ii. 183) ; and though he obtained 
the curacy of Broomfield, Somerset, worth 
25/. or 30/. a year, he was soon turned out 
either for ‘ insufficiency ’ (Neal, Puritans, iiL 
389), or for using the liturgy. He was re- 
stored to his ofiices in 1660, and died on 

I Sept. 1664, being buried in the old chapel 
of Trinity College (W OOD, HisL and Antiq. 
ed. Gutch, ii. ii. 507-70; Btjebows, Peg. 
Pari. Visit , ; Cal. State Papers, Dom., pas- 
sim). 

[Memoir hy John Aubrey in Bodleian Letters, 
ii. 496-505 (amusing, but inaccurate); Wood’s 
Life in Athense Oxon. (ed. Bliss), iii. 1155; 
Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet. xxv. 229-31 ; MSS. Burs, 
at Trinity College.] H. E. D. B. 

POTTER, GEORGE (1832-1893), trade- 
unionist, was bom at Kenilworth in War- 
•wicksWre in. 1832, and served Ms appren- 
ticeship to a carpenter at Coventry. In 1854 
he came to London, and was elected a mem- 
ber of the Progressive Society of Carpenters. 
He first became prominent in the lock-out 
in the building trades of London in 1859. On 

II April 1864 he headed the deputation of 
workmen of London who welcomed Gari- 
baldi, and rode on horseback by the side of 
his carriage. In recognition of his public 
services he was presented by the combined 
trades of London and the provinces with an 
illuminated address and a purse of 300/. With 
Howell, Allan, Coulson, Applegarth, and 
the other leaders of trade-unionism he was 
seldom in agreement, and they in their turn 
denounced him as au aider and abettor of 
strikes. He started in 1861 a paper, ‘ The 
Beehive,’ which exercised some little influ- 
ence, but he never held any important posi- 
tion in the trade-union world. He was 
elected to the London school board for the 
Westminster district on 27 Nov. 1873, and 
served for nine years. He was the first 
member of the board who brought before his 
colleagues the question of free education, 
and he had the satisfaction of moving for 
and obtaining the appointment of the edu- 
cational endowment committee. In his at- 
tempts to enter the House of Commons he 
was not successful; he contested Peter- 
borough in 1874 and Preston in 1886. 
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In August 1886, as president of the London 
‘Working Men’s Association, lie opened the 
trade-union congress held in St. Mai’tin’s 
JIall, Long Acre, London. His last public 
appearance was at the demonstration against 
the Local Veto Bill in Trafalgar Square, 
London, in March 1893. He died at 21 
Marney Road, Wandsworth, Surrey, on 
3 J une 1893. 

Though a self-taught man, he was an able 
writer on labour questions, upon which, from 
time to time, he contributed ai*ticles to the 
^ Times ’ and the ^ Contemporary Review.’ 
He in 1861 published ‘ The Labour Question : 
an Address to the Capitalists and Employers 
of the Building Trade, being a few Reasons 
on behalf of a Reduction of the Hours of 
Labour.’ 

[Holyoake’s Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life, 

1893, ii. 194 : Webb’s History of Trade Unionism, 

1894, pp. 213, 230, 237, 256, 282 ; Times, 5 June, 

1893, p. 10.] a.C. B. 

POTTER, JOHN (1674 P-1747), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, son of Thomas Potter, 
linendraper, was horn about 1674 in the 
house now known as ^The Black Rock’ in 
the Market Place, Wakefield, Yorkshire. 
He was educated at the grammar school of 
his native town, and matriculated, 18 May 
1688, as a servitor of University College, 
Oxford, being then aged 14. Potter gra- 
duated B.A. 1692, M.A. 1694, B.D. 1704, 
D.D. 1706. He was ordained deacon in 1698, 
and priest in 1699. In 1694 he w’as made a 
fellow of Lincoln College, and in the same 
year, when barely twenty, he published the 
first of his learned publications, ^ Variant es 
Lectiones et Notae ad Plutarchi librum de 
Audiendis Poetis ; et ad Basilii Magni Ora- 
tionem ad Juvenes,’ Oxford, 8vo. In 1697 
he was presented to the rectory of Greens 
Norton, Northamptonshire, which he held 
till 1700 ; and in the same year to the vicar- 
age of Coleby, Lincolnshire, which he re- 
signed in 1709. He was also rector of Great 
Mongeham, Kent, 1707^ of Monks Ris- 
horoiigh, Buckinghamshire, 1708 ; and of 
Newington, Oxford, from 1708 till 1737. 

In 1704 Potter was made domestic chap- 
lain to Archbishop Tenison, an appointment 
which fixed his residence at Lambeth. But 
in 1707 he was recalled to Oxford by his 
nomination to the regiiis professorship of 
divinity, with which was connected a stall 
in Christ Church, The appointment is said 
to have been due to the urgent suit made by 
the D uke of Marlborough to the queen. Pott er 
was a whig in politics, though a high church- 
man in divinity. As Bentley was appointed 
to the same chair at Cambridge in 1711, the 


■Wakefield grammar school had * the singu- 
lar distinction of having produced two 
scholars -who held the office of regius pro- 
fessor^ of divinity in their respective uni- 
versities at the same time’ (Monx, Zf/e 
of Bentley). From this post he was 
raised, again by the Marlborough interest, 
to the see of Oxford, 15 May 1715. There 
he remained till 28 Feb. 1737, when, on the 
death of Archbishop W^ake, he was trans- 
lated, at the suggestion of Queen Caroline, 
to Canterbury. 

In his administration of his province 
Potter was accused by Whiston {Memoirs of 
Life and WritinySy i. 359) and others of 
ostentation and haughtiness. But as in the 
case of Tillotson, Seeker, and Moore, his 
humble origin made his critics censorious. 
He died at Lambeth 10 Oct. 1747, and was 
buried in the chancel of Croydon church on 
the 27th of the same month, being then in 
his seventy-fourth year (Lysons, Environs 
of London^ i. 185; Steiitmann, Croydon^ 
p. 155). 

By his wife, whom "Wood supposes to 
have been a granddaughter of Thomas 
Venner, the ‘ Fifth-monarchy ’ man, Potter 
had a large family, but only four or five 
children survived him. His fortune was left 
to his second son, Thomas [(j. v.] The eldest 
son, John, bom in 1713, ofiended his father 
by marrying a domestic servant, and was 
disinherited, though amply provided for in 
church endowments. 

A full-length portrait of Potter, by Hud- 
son, is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
and has been engraved by Vertue; another 
by the same artist is at Lambeth Palace, and 
a third, which is anonymous, belongs to 
Christ Church, Oxford. Engravings by Ver- 
tue, after Dahl and Gibson, are mentioned 
by Bromley. 

Potter was a learned classical scholar. 
His works, besides the one noticed, were : 
1. ‘ Lycophronis Chalcidiensis Alexandra, 
cum Grsecis Isaac! Tzetzis commentariis, 
&c., cura et opera lohannis Potteri, A.M., 
et Coll. Lincoln. Soc.,’ Oxford, 1697, fol. A 
second edition, dedicated to Grsevius, ajn 
peared in 1702. 2. ^ Archteologia Grseca, or 
the Antiquities of Greece,’ voL i. 1697, 
vol. ii. 1698. This work was incorporated, 
immediately on its appearance, into the 
* Thesaurus’ of Gronovilis, ‘whose warm 
eulogies,’ says Hallam, attest its merits.’ 
It has been" often re-edited, both at home 
and abroad, has been translated into Ger- 
man, and can hardly he said to have been 
displaced till the appearance of Dr. William 
, Smith’s dictionaries. 3. ‘ Clementis Alexan- 
drini Opera quse extant, recognita . . . per 
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loaimem Potterum, Episcopum Oxoniensem/ 

2 vols. fol. Oxford, 1715. Criticisms of these 
works will be found in Briiggemann’s ^ View 
of the English Editions,’ 1797, pp. 206, 314, 
373. Potter’s theological treatises were 
collected and published after his death, in 

3 Yols. 8vo, 1753, These include his * Dis- 
course of Church Government,’ originally 
published in 1707, his coronation sermon 
on the accession of George II in 1727, and 
his controversial writings against Hoadly in 
the Bangorian controversy. 

[Wood’s Athense ; Biogr. Brit. ; Life by An- 
derson, prefixed to later editions of the Archseo- 
logia ; Peacock’s Hist, of the Wakefield Grammar 
School; Sisson’s Historic Sketch of the Parish 
Church, Wakefield; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; 
Blackmail’s Sacred Classics, 1737, i. 123; 
Kii’hols’s Lit. Illustr, iii. 687, 691, iv. 888, and 
Literary Anecdotes, i. 178.] J. H, L. 

POTTEH, JOHN (/. 1754-1804), dra- 
matic and miscellaneous writer, bom in 
London about 1734, was said to belong to 
the same family as John Potter (1674 ?-1747) 
[q. V.], archbishop of Canterbury. His father, 
possibly the Jolm Potter, a native of Kent, 
who entered Leyden University in 1714, 
seems to have been vicar of Cloford, Somerset, 
and to have published ‘ The Authority of the 
Old and New Testament considered : a reply 
to the deists ’ (1742) ; ^ A System of Mathe- 
matics ’ (1753) ; and ‘ A System of Practical 
Mathematics, with a plain Account of the 
Gregorian or New Style ’ (1757). Potter re- 
ceived a good classical education, studied 
mathematics ‘principally with his father,’ 
and made some progress in music. In 1754 
he published a volume of poems. About 
two years later he settled m the west of 
England, and in 1756 established, at Exeter, 
a weekly paper, called ‘ The Devonshire In- 
spector.’ In 1762 he returned to London, 
and ‘ for a time read the music lecture at 
Gresham College.’ Extracts were published 
the same year as ‘ Observations on the pre- 
sent State of Music and Musicians, with 
general rules for studying Music ; to which 
is added a Scheme for erecting and support- i 
ing a Musical Academy in this Kingdom.’ 
In the same year he published the ‘ Hobby 
Horse,’ a satire in Hudibrastic verse, and in 
1705 the ‘ Choice of Apollo,’ a serenata, with 
music by W. Yates, which was performed 
at the Haymarket. Baker doubtfully as- 
signs to him two pieces produced at Drury 
Lane in 1764, ‘The Rites of Hecate’ (said 
by Victor to be by Mr. Love) and ‘ Hymen ’ 
(also attributed by Baker to one AUen). 
Becoming acquainted with Garrick, he wrote 
‘ several good prologues and epilogues,’ and 
through Garrick was introduced to Tyers, 


the proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens. For the 
entertainments at Vauxhall Potter wrote 
‘ several hundreds of songs, ballads, cantatas, 
&c.’ To the ‘ Public Ledger ’ he contributed 
theatrical criticism, and in one of his con- 
tributions, ‘ The Rosciad, or a Theatrical Re- 
gister,’ attacked Garrick. In November 1766 
he charged Garrick with having slandered 
him to Tyers, and threatened to publish a 
statement on the subject. Garrick denied the 
imputation, but reproached him with the au- 
thorship of the ‘Rosciad’ (Gxerici:, Corresp. 
1831, i. 247-8). Pottejr’s dramatic criticisms 
were collected in the ‘Theatrical Review,’ 
ostensibly written by ‘ a society of gentlemen 
independent of managerial influence.’ Other 
works which Potter issued during this period 
of his career were: ‘The Words of the 
Wise,’ 1768, 12mo, ‘ consisting of moral sub- 
jects digested into chapters in the manner of 
his “ Economy of Human Life ; a poor 
edition of Gayt.on’s ‘Festivous Notes on 
Don Quixote,’ 1768 ; ‘ Music in Mourning, 
or Fiddlestick in the Suds, a burlesque 
satire on a certain Mus. Doc.,’ 1780. He also 
essayed a series of somewhat freely conceived 
novels : ‘ History and Adventures of Arthur 
O’Bradley,’ 2 vols. 1769 ; ‘ The Curate of 
Coventry,’ 2 vols. 1771 ; ‘ The Virtuous Vil- 
lagers,’ 2 vols. 1784; ‘The Favourites of Fe- 
licity,’ 3 vols. 1785; and ‘Frederic, or the 
Libertine,’ 2 vols. 1790. 

In 1777 Potter quarrelled withTyers’s suc- 
cessors at Vauxhall, and resigned his position 
there. Soon afterwards he went abroad, and 
‘ communicated what intelligence he could 
procure for the service of government.’ In 
1784 he seems to have graduated M.D. at 
Edinburgh, and was admitted in London a 
licentiate of the College of Physicians on 
30 Sept. 1785. He was then described as a 
native of Oxfordshire (Mtok, ColL ofFhys. ii. 
358). He practised medicine at Enniscorthy, 
but left Ireland during the rebellion of 1798. 
In 1803, when living at 47 Albemarle Street, 
London, be published ‘ Thoughts respecting 
the Origin of Treasonable Conspiracies,’ i&c. 
Thenceforth he supported himself by liters^ 
ture, and produced ‘ Olivia, or the Nymph of 
the Valley,’ a two-volume novel, London, 
1813. 

Reuss also assigns to Potter ‘ A Journal 
of a Tour through parts of Germany, Hol- 
land, and France,’ and a ‘ Treatise on Pul- 
monary Inflammation ’ (both undated), and 
says he published ‘The Repository,’ ‘ The His- 
torical Register,’ and ‘ Polyhymnia.’ Baker 
further says that he corrected and added to 
Salmon’s ‘ General Gazetteer ’ and Ogilvy’s 
‘ Book of Roads,’ and also indexed Dryden’s 
‘ Virgil ’ and other works. 
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[The accounts of Potter ai*e contradictory and 
conltising. See Baker’s Biographia Dramatica* 
ed. Reed and Jones, i. 577-9, ii. 100, 316 ; Lite- 
rary Memoirs of Living Authors, 1798, vol. ii. ; 
Keuss’s Register of Living Authors, 1804, vols. 
i. ii. ; Musik. Conversations-Lexikon, viii. 153; 
'Watt’s Bibl. Britannica; Brit. Mus. Cat.; au- 
thorities cited.] G. Le G. N. 

POTTER, JOHN PHILLIPS (1818- 
1847), anatomist, only son of Rev. John 
Phillips Potter (1793-1861), was bom on 
28 April 1818 at Southrop, Gloucestershire, 
while his father was acting as curate there. 
He was partly educated (for three years) at 
Brentford, and partly at the Kensington 
proprietary school. He entered University 
College as a student in 1831, and in his first 
year attained a distinguished position in the 
class of experimental and natural philo- 
sophy, while in 1834-6 he was awarded the 
gold medal for chemistry. In 1835-6 he 
became a pupil of Richard Quain (1800-- 
1887) [q. v.J, professor of anatomy. He ob- 
tained the highest class honours in the session 
of 1836-7 ; spent three years in the wards of 
the hospital, and became house-surgeon to 
Robert Liston [q. v.] In 1841 he took the 
degree of bachelor of medicine with the 
highest honours at the Loudon University, 
and in 1843-4 was appointed junior demon- 
strator of anatomy. Ou 3 May 1847 he was 
appointed assistant-surgeon to the North 
London (Universit^r College) Hospital. But 
he unhappily received a poisoned wound 
while dissecting a pelvis for Liston, and died 
of pyaemia a fortnight later. Potter was an 
excellent teacher, and helped to raise the 
medical school of University College to the 
high position which it has since maintained. 
A bust by Thomas Campbell, dated 1847, 
is in the anatomical museum of University 
College. 

[Obituary uotice in the Lancet, 1847, i. 576 ; 
Geut. Mag. 1847, ii. 100 ; additional facts kindly 
given to the writer by Sir J. Eric Eiichsen, 
hart., P.R.S.] D’A. P, 

POTTER, PtHLIP CIPRIANI HAMB- 
L[E]y (1792-1871), musician, horn in Lon- 
don on 2 Oct. 1792, was godson of a sister 
of Giovanni Battista Cipriani [q. v.], the 
painter and teacher of music ; his uncle w’as 
a well-known flute-player. At the age of 
seven Potter began to study music under his 
father, passing later under the care of Att- 
wood, Crotch, Wolfl (pianoforte), and, it is 
said on doubtful authority. Dr. John Wall 
Oallcott [q. V.] When the Philharmonic 
Society was instituted in March 1813, Potter 
became an associate, and, six months later, 
on attaining his majority, a member. He 


made his first public appearance under the 
auspices of that society on 29 April 1816 
when he played the pianoforte in a sestet of 
his own composition; a month earlier the 
society had produced an overture which they 
had commissioned from him. In March of 
the following year he played a concerto of 
his own at the same concerts, but his works 
seem to have disappointed expectation, and 
he left England to study in Vienna. There 
he was a pupil of Aloys Forster, and became 
personally acquainted with many of the il- 
lustrious musicians of the day, including 
Beethoven, who wrote flatteringly of him to 
Ries (6 March 1818). After a stay of sixteen 
months in Vienna, Potter spent some time 
in Germany and Italy before returning to 
London in 1821. On 12 March of that year 
he played Mozart’s D minor concerto at a 
Philharmonic concert in London. 

When the Royal Academy of Music opened 
its doors in March 1823, Potter was appointed 
principal professor of the pianoforte there. 
In the following year his first symphony was 
played at a Philharmonic concert, and in 1827 
he became director of the orchestral classes 
and conductor of the public concerts at the 
Royal Academy. On the retirement of Br. 
William Crotch [q. v.] from that institution 
in 1832, Potter succeeded him as principal, a 
post he continued to hold until 1859, when 
he resigned all his appointments there. A 
presentation, of plate was made him, and an 
exhibition bearing his name founded at the 
academy (cf. Oobdeb, JEioyal Academy of 
Music, p. 127). 

Potter ranked high among contemporary 
pianists, and to him is due the credit of 
having introduced into England Beethoven’s 
concertos in C minor (1824) and G (1825) 
at the Philharmonic Society’s concerts. For 
that society he wrote his own symphony 
in A minor, which was produced in 1833, 
Potter (though at first having no sym- 
pathy with Schumann’s style) was one of 
the earliest English editors of that com- 
poser s works (for Wessel in 1857), and 
championed them at a time when the most 
prominent critics failed to recognise their 
excellences. He at length ' seemed to set up 
a standard from the works of Schumann, 
by which he judged everything else which 
was presented to him with the exception 
... of Brahms ’ {Musical Association! s Fro- 
ceedingSy 10th Session, p. 64). 

Potter was an auditor of the Bach Society, 
founded in 1849 ; conductor of the Madrigal 
Society from 1865 to 1870 ; treasurer of the 
Society of British Musicians, 1868 to 1865; 
and he frequently acted as conductor of the 
Philharmonic concerts. He is said to have 
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■been a Tery efficient conductor, and to have 
never used a baton, but to have conducted 
•with bis naked band. His last appearance 
in public took place on 10 July 1871, wben 
be played one of tbe two pianofortes at tbe 
first performance of Brabms’s ‘ Requiem’ in 
England. Potter died on 26 Sept. 1871, and 
was buried on tbe seventy-ninth anniversary 
of bis birthday. A portrait of him by Ben- 
dixen and Seguin was pubbsbed in 1838. 

Though his published works extend to 
Opus 29, they are rarely heard nowadays. 
They include nine symphonies, four over- 
tures, three pianoforte concertos, chamber 
music including a sestet, Op. 11, three trios, 
Op. 12, and some string quartets; pianoforte 
studies in all the keys written for the Royal 
Academy of Music ; an Italian cantata 
founded upon Byron’s ^ Corsair ; ’ and addi- | 
tional accompaniments to Handel’s ^Acis and I 
Galatea,’ a stage version of which was pro- 
duced at the Queen’s Theatre in 1831 under 
George Macfarren [q. v. ] He was sometimes 
taunted with being a ^servile imitator of 
Beethoven and others, and that he sacrificed 
too much for originality ’ — a feature which 
it is not easy to recognise in his works 
(^Georgian Era, iv. 533). As a teacher and 
as principal of the Royal Academy, he exer- 
cised considerable influence among contem- 
porary English musicians. He edited Mo- 
zart’s pianoforte works, and, among lite- 
rary papers, was author of ‘ Recollections of 
Beethoven’ {Musical World, 29 April 1836) 
and ‘ Hints on Orchestration ’ (id. 1836-7). 

[Authorities already cited ; the Panegyric by 
the late Sir G. A. Macfarren, in the Proceedings 
of the Musical Association, bears testimony to 
Potter’s popularity among his past pupils, &c.; 
Cox’s Musical Recollections, i. 76, 333 ; Quar- 
terly Mus. Rev. passim ; Grove’s Diet, of Music 
and Musicians, each of the four vols. and App. ; 
Life of G. A. Macfarren, by H. C. Banister, pp. 
6,19 etseq., 35, 112, 166; Imperial Diet, of 
Biography.] R. H. L. 

POTTER, RICHARD (1799-1 886), scien- 
tific writer, was son of Richard Potter, a native 
of Westmoreland, who became a com mer- 
chant and afterwards a brewer at Manchester. 
Bom in that town on 2 Jan. 1799, he was 
educated at the Manchester grammar school, 
which he entered in 1811 and left in 1815. 
On leaving school he went into a Manchester 
warehouse, and was for some years engaged 
in mercantile life, hut without success. His 
leisure time was devoted to scientific pursuits, 
more especially the study of optics and che- 
mistry. In one or both of these subjects he 
had Dr. Jolm Dalton [q. v.] as his tutor. In 
1830 he wrote an article on metallic mirrors 
in Brewster’s ^ Scientific Journal,’ and at the 


first meeting of the British Association in 
1831 he read three papers. The next year 
he read two papers, and in 1833 three others. 
The attention given to these contributions 
induced the author to prepare himself for 
admission to one of the universities. He 
accordingly early in 1884 commenced to 
study classics under a private tutor, with the 
view of entering Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
He obtained a scholarship at that college, 
and graduated B.A, in 1838, being sixth 
wrangler. In January 1839 he was elected 
a foundation fellow of his college, succeeding 
to the medical scholarship, then vacant, as 
he intended to study medicine. He pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1841, being then a licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians. He never 
practised medicine, hut devoted himself to 
the teaching of the physical sciences. He 
was professor of natural philosophy and 
astronomy in University College, London, 
from October 1841 to April 1843, In the 
latter year he went to the university of Icing’s 
College, Toronto, Canada, but in August 1844 
returned to London, where he resumed his 
professorship at University College. This 
appointment he retained until July 1865. 
The remainder of his life he spent at Cam- 
bridge, where he died on 6 June 1886, aged 
87. He married, on 11 April 1843, at St. 
Pancras Church, London, Mary Ann, daugh- 
ter of Major Pilkington, of Umey, King’s 
County, Ireland . She died, without children, 
on 16 April 1871. 

He published the following works, in ad- 
dition to fifty-nine or more contributions to 
journals and transactions of scientific so- 
cieties: 1. ‘Elementarv Treatise on Me- 
chanics,’ 1846. 2. ^Elementary Treatise 

on Geometrical Optics,’ 2 parts, 1847-5 1. 
3. * Physical Optics : Nature and Properties 
of Light,’ 2 parts, 1856-9. 4. ‘ Treatise on 
Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics,’ 2 parts, 
1859-87. 

[Manchester School Register (Chetham Soc.), 
iii. 82; Manchester Guardian, 18 June 1886; 
Royal Society Cat. of Scientific Papers ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] C. W. S. 

POTTER, ROBERT (1721-1804), poet 
and politician, horn in 1721, was educated at 
the free school of Seaming, Norfolk. He 
matriculated firom Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, Bishop Hurd being slightly his senior 
in standing, and graduated B.A. in 1741, but 
did not proceed to tbe degree of M.A. until 
1788, when he received substantial prefer- 
ment. For some years he was curate of Rey- 
merston in Norfolk; he was probably the 
Robert Potter who held from 17 54 to 17 58 the 
rectory of Orostwick in that county ; and on 
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1 June 1761 he was appointed to succeed the 
Rev. Joseph Brett in the mastership of Scal- 
ing school. AVhen he went to take possession 
of the premises the inhabitants barred his 
entrance by force, as they desired the appoint- 
ment of a master called Coe, who had been 
working the school for some time, and Potter 
w^as unable to enter until Sir Armine Wode- 
house, a magistrate, had read the riot act. He 
kept, Like Brett, a good boarding-school, and 
had many pupils, whom he educated himself, 
w^hile he taught the village children by de- 
puty. "With this position he combined the 
duties of curate of Seaming, and here he re- 
mained for twenty-eight years until 1789, oc- 
cupying his spare hours with translating the 
works of the Greek tragedians. These he regu- 
larly sent, as they passed through the press, 
to Lord Thurlow, then lord chancellor, who 
had been educated at Seaming school. On 
the receipt in 1788 of a copy of the translation 
of Sophocles, a letter was sent by the lord 
chancellor to Potter intimatinghis pleasure at 
receiving these versions, and offering him the 
second canonical stall in Norwich Cathedral, 
which he held until his death. According 
to the anecdote given by Lord Campbell (^Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors, v. 642), Thurlow, in 
giving the stall, observed, * I did not like to 
promote him earlier for fear of making him 
indolent.’ In the nest year (26 June 1789) 
he was appointed by the bishop of Norwich, 
without any application on his part, to the 
important vicarage of Lowestoft, with the 
rectory of Kessingland, and the house occu- 
pied by his predecessor was at the same time 
acquired as a parsonage and vested in Potter 
and his successors (Gilltngwatbr, Hist, of 
Lowestoft, pp. 313, 354). He thereupon re- 
signed his charge at Seaming, and devoted 
hunself to his new duties. He was found 
dead in his bed at Low^estoft on 9 Aug. 1804 
(Peatt, HarTxst Home, p. 503). A mural 
monument to his memory was erected by the 
parishioners in Lowestoft churchyard. Rom- 
ney painted his picture in 1779 as a gift to 
him, and also painted his son’s portrait ( JoHir 
Rojotby, Life of Lwnney, pp. 159-61, 220-2, 
where are several letters from Potter to Rom- 
ney). His wife was Elizabeth, daughter of J. 
Colmanof Hardingham, by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Howes of Momingthorpe. She 
was buried at Seaming on 6 July 1786. 
Potter was described as ‘ a tall man, about 
six feet high, ver^ handsome, with an aqui- 
line nose,’ and as * of great merit, small pre- 
ferment, and large family ’ (Fobbes, Life of 
Beattie, ii. 220-1). His daughter Elizabeth 
was buried at Seaming on 12 June 1782. 

Potter’s chief work was his translation of 
the tragedies of iEschylus. Tke first edition 


appeared in 1777, and in the following year 
he printed and presented to the subscribers 
his ‘ Notes on the Tragedies of -'Esch\lus,’ 
which were drawn up at the request of Mrs. 
Montagu and addressed to her. His corre- 
spondence with Dr. Parr on these * Notes ’ is 
in Parr’s ^ Works,’ viii. 225-30. Subsequent 
editions of the translation came out in 1779, 
1808, 1809, 1819, and 1833 ; it formed in 

1886 vol. xli. of Morley’s * Universal Library.’ 
and it was issued in 1892 as No. 30 of Sir 
John Lubbock’s ‘ Hundred Books.’ Beattie 
called it * the best translation that ever ap- 
peared in English of any Greek poet,’ and 
Sir James Mackintosh read it ^ with very 
great admiration.’ 

The first volume of Potter’s translation of 
the tragedies of Euripides came out in 1781, 
with a dedication to the Duchess-dowager of 
Beaufort, and the second in 1783. The as- 
signment by him to James Dodsley of the 
copyright is in the Egerton MS. Brit. Mus. 
2334, f. 19. It was reprinted in 1808, 1814, 
and 1832, and some of his versions of the 
plays were also published separately. In 

1887 there appeared, as vol. liv. of Morley’s 
* Universal Library,’ Potter’s rendering "of 
^ Alcestis and other Plays by Euripides.’ His 
translation of the tragedies of Sophocles was 
given to the world in 1788, with a dedication 
to Georgiana, countess-dowager Spencer, and 
a new edition was published at Oxford in 
1808. The verdict of Parr was that Potter 
lost the fame established by his Hilscliylus 
by his translation of Euripide.s. Dr. John- 
son characterised all Potter’s efforts as * ver- 
biage.’ 

Potter’s other productions in poetry were: 
1. ^Retirement: an Epistle,’ 1748. 2. *A 
Farewell Hymne to the Country in the man- 
ner of Spenser’s Epithalamion,’ 1749; 2nd 
ed. 1750; it is also inserted in Bell’s ^Col- 
lection of Fugitive Poetry,’ xi, 105. 3. ‘ Holk- 
ham ; a Poem,’ to the Earl of Leicester, 1757 ; 
also included in Pearch’s ‘ Collection of 
Poems,’ ii. 259-67. 4. * Kymher : a Monody 
to Sir Armine W’odehouse,’ 1759 ; a poem in 
praise of that family, also in Pearch’s ^ Col- 
lection,’ iii. 184-99. 6. * Poems by Mr. Potter,’ 
1774 (containing the poems to that date). 
6. ‘ The Oracle concerning Babylon ’ and ‘ The 
Song of Exultation ’ [two odes] from Isaiah, 
chap. xiii. and xiv., 1785. Some verses by 
Dr. Johnson in derision of Potter’s attempts 
at poetry were read at Mrs. Thrale’s house 
at Streatham in July 1779 {Lar}y Diary of 
Frances Burney, ii. 256-8). An accouut of 
Johnson’s rough treatment of him when in- 
troduced by Mrs. Montagu is given in E. H. 
Barker’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ i. 1-2. The victim did 
not suffer in silence, He published in 1783 
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‘An Inquiry into some Passages in Dr. Jolin- 
son’s Lives of the Poets,” particularly his 
observations on Lyric Poetry and the Odes 
of Gray,’ and foUo^Yed it in 1789 -with ‘ The 
Art of Criticism as exemplified in Dr. John- 
son’s Lives of the most eminent English 
Poets.” ’ The copy of this tract at the British 
i^duseum contains corrections for a new edi- | 
tion. Horace Walpole, in a letter to Mason j 
dated 9 June 1783, calk the defence of Gray 
‘sensibly written, civil to Johnson, and yet 
severe,’ and points out that its true object 
is ‘ to revenge the attack on Lord Lyttelton 
at the instigation of Mrs. Montagu, who has i 
her full share of incense.’ 

Potter issued in 1785 a pamphlet of ‘ Obser- 
vations on the Poor Laws and on Houses of 
Industry,’ in which he commented on the fre- 
quent harshness of overseers, and advocated | 
the erection of composite poor-houses for seve- ' 
ral parishes. His news were answered in the 
same year by Thomas Mendham of Briston in 
Korfolk, and by Charles Butler in an anony- 
mous ‘ Essay on Houses oflndustry ’(B ittlee, 
Reminiscences, i. 68-9). 

He published several separate sermons and j 
left behind him a manuscript volume of bio- | 
graphical notices of Norfolk men of letters 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to his own . 
death. 

[Gent. Mag. 1788 pt. i. p. 431, 1804 pt.ii.pp. 
792, 974, 1813 pt. i. pp. 196-7 ; Living Authors, 
1798, ii. 152-4 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, ii. 498; Beloe’s 
Sexagenarian, i. 299-300 ; Walpole’s Letters, 
(ed. Cunningham), viii. 376; Forbes’s Life of 
Beattie, ii. 191-4; Carthew’s Launditch Hun- 
dred, iii. 344, 362-3 ; Pmtt’s Harvest Home, p. 
499.] W. P. C. 

POTTEE,THOM AS (1718-1759),wit and 
politician, second son of John Potter (1674?- 
1747) [q. v.], archbishop of Canterbury, was 
born at Cuddesdon, Oxfordshire, in 1718, his 
father being then bishop of Oxford. The eldest 
son married beneath his rank in society, the 
wife, according to Cole, being a bedmaker at 
Oxford, and Thomas inherited from the father 
all his personal property, the estate being 
usually estimated at from 70,000/. to 100,000/. 
He matriculated from Christ Church, Oxford, 
on 18 Nov. 1731, aged 13, and graduated B.A. 
1735, M.A. 1738. In 1740 he was called to 
the bar at the Middle Temple, and he held the 
recordership of Bath. Potter was ambitious, 
and with the wealth which he had obtained 
from his father, who had also bestowed on 
him the lucrative post of principal registrar 
to the province of Canterbury, he was enabled 
to embark in politics. In tbe parliament 
lasting from 1747 to 17f54 he sat, through 
the favour of the family of Eliot, for the 
Cornish borough of St, Germans; and he 


acted as secretarv to the Prince of Wales 
from 1748 until the prince’s death in 1751. 
Potter during his first session attacked, in a 
speech which was ‘ for those days extremely 
violent,’ the conduct of the Duke of Newcastle, 
who was accused of having exercised imdue 
influence in the election of 17 47 for Seaford 
in Sussex. Henry Pelham indignantly called 
him to order, and the incident attracted great 
attention. ‘ Mr. Potter the lawyer is a second 
Pitt for fluency of words. He spoke well and 
bitterly, but with so perfect an assurance, so 
unconcerned, so much master of himself, 
though the first sessions of his being in parlia- 
ment and first time of opening his mouth there, 
that it disgusted more than it pleased,’ was 
the comment of Lady Kerrey {Letters, 1821, 
pp. 110-11). The speech was published in 
the magazines, and it drew from the old 
Horace Walpole an anonymous ‘ Letter to a 
certain distinguished Patriot and most ap- 
plauded Orator on the publication of Ins 
celebrated Speech on the Seaford Petition,’ 
1748. 

Potter’s second conspicuous speech in par- 
liament was on the bill for removing the 
assizes from Ay^lesbury to Buckingham, a bill 
introduced owing to a contest between Lord- 
chief-j usticeWilles and the Grenvilles. Potter 
contended for Aylesbury. On 20 March 17 51 
he opened ‘in an able manner his scheme for an 
additional duty of two shillings on spirits, to 
he collected by way of excise,’ and Walpole de- 
scribed him as a ‘ young man of the greatest 
good nature ’ and ‘ not bashful nor void of 
vanity ’ (Memoirs of George II, i. 69-71). In 
the session of 1753-4 he introduced a census 
bill, and, with the support of Pelham, suc- 
ceeded in passing it through the House of 
Commons; but it was thrown out in the 
upper house as ‘ profane and subversive of 
liberty,’ and the first census of Great Britain 
was not taken until 1801. He criticised as a 
country gentleman the ill-fated expedition of 
1757 against the port of Rochefort in France, 
and this led to a war of pamphlets with Henry 
Seymour Conway [q. v.] 

From 1754 to July 1757 Potter sat for 
the borough of Aylesbury. He very soon 
allied himself with the elder Pitt, who wrote 
to his nephew in October 1756, ‘ Mr. Potter is 
one of the best friends 1 have in the world.’ 
His name was on the list of Pitt’s candidates 
for high office, but the king ‘ objected in the 
strongest manner to the promotion as a thing 
unheard of at the first step in his service ’ 
{Chatham Corresp. i. 187-8). But Pitt was 
not to be denied, and in December 1756 
Potter was re-elected at Aylesbury after ap- 
pointment as paymaster-general of the land 
forces. In the fallowing July he became 
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]oint vice-treasurer of Ireland, and lie held 
that office until his death. 

Though afflicted with bad health, Potter 
was extremely handsome in person and full 
of wit. His figure is said to have been intro- 
duced into Hogarth’s election-print as the | 
handsome candidate (Nichols, Anecdotes of 
Hogarth^ 1785 ed. p. 335), and he was a mem- 
ber of the witty set that became notorious at 
]NIedmeiiham . Among the associates of J ohn 
"^Vilkes he ‘ was the worst, and was indeed his 
[Wilkes’s! min, who was not a bad man early 
or naturally. But Potter poisoned his morals’ 
(AL^ao^% Wilkes, i. 18-19;. Wilkes was con- 
nected with Aylesbury, and desired to become 
member for the borough. A triangular deal 
was thereupon arranged, in July 1757, by 
Potter ; a vacant seat at Bath was filled by 
Pitt; the place at Okeliampton in Devon- 
shire, a borough of the Pitt family which Pitt 
had vacated, was occupied by Potter ; and 
Wulkes succeeded to the seat at Aylesbury. 
This arrangement cost tbe new member no 
less than 7,000^., and, as he had not the ready 
money , he was introduced by Potter to Jewish 
moneylenders, and was hopelessly entangled. 

After a long decline Potter died at his 
favourite residence of Ridgmont, near W’o- 
bum, Bedfordshire (a property -which he pos- 
sessed through his wife), on 17 June 1759, 
and was buried on 25 June, at his own desire, 
in its churchyard, ^ at the west end of the 
belfry, in a place where no one was used to 
be buried,’ which he had pointed out to his 
steward a few days before his death. By his 
directions his body was dissected, and his 
lungs and liver were found to be much de- 
cayed. At the dictation of his father he mat- 
rix Mi ss Manningham, whom he treated very 
badly. She died on 4 Jan. 1744 {Gent. Mag. 
1744, p. 53), leaving an only son, a youth 
of 'good parts, good nature, and amiable 
qualities,’ who was sent to Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in October 1756, when Pitt 
strongly recommended him to his nephew as 
a desirable acquaintance {Chatham Corresp. 
i. 172-5). Potter married for his second 
Vpfife, on 14 July 1747, Miss Lowe of Bright- 
well, Oxfordshire, with a fortune of 50,000^. ; 
by her he had two daughters, one of whom 
married Malcolm Macqueen, M-D. {d. 1829). 
To the latter Potter’s estates passed. His 
descendant, Thomas Potter Macqueen, was 
member for East Looe in Cornwall from 
1816 to 1826, and for Bedford county from 
1826 to 1830 (Ltsoijs, Bedfordshire, pp. 97, 
127). 

In some bibliographical notes contributed 
to ' Notes and Queries ’ { 2 nd ser. iv. 1-2, 41-^), 
Charles Wentworth Dilke [q. y,] 0 ve good 
reasons for beheving that the 'Essay on 


"Worn an,’ although printed at the privatepress 
of Wilkes, was written by Potter. The bur- 
lesque notes appended to it purported to be 
by vVarburton, and it was suggested that 
the selection of the bishop’s name was due 
to a quarrel at Ralph Allen’s house of Prior 
Park, near Bath, where both of them had 
been intimate guests. The suggestion as 
to the authorship is confirmed by a manu- 
script note by Dyce in his copv, which states 
that Wilkes had remarked to William Malt by 
' I am not the author of the " Essav ou 
Woman ” : it was written by Potter,’ andgives 
point to the line in Ohurchiirs ' Dedication’ 
describing the denunciations of Warbuiton 
on the printing of the poem : 

And Potter trembles even in his grave. 

Potter was called by Horace Walpole the 
'gallant of Warburton’s wife,’ and is said in 
OhurchiH’s ' Duellist ’ (bk. iii. lines 241-8) 
and in other satirical publications to have 
been the father of her only son. Potter wrote 
to Pitt on 11 May 1756, describing the 
'worthy’ owner of Prior Park (i.e. Warbur- 
ton) and 'the present ioy at the birth of an 
heir.’ 

The name of Potter was printed, with 
those of Chesterfield, Wilkes, Garrick, and 
several other wits of the day, on the title- 
page of ' The New Foundling Hospital for 
Wit,’ and some epigrams by him are included 
in the collection. Letters from him to A. 0. 
Ducarel, describing his travels in France and 
the Low Countries in 1737, are in Nichols’s 
' Illustrations of Literature ’ (iii. 687-90), 
and several letters to Zachary Grey are in the 
same work (iy. 333-43). He was a corre- 
spondent of Pitt, and many of his communi- 
cations are in the ' Chatham Correspondence ’ 
(i. 153-366). His letters to George Gren- 
ville are in the 'Grenville Papers’ (i. 102 - 3 , 
10^5, 137-48, 155, 166-7, 172-3, 188-9). 
His library was sold in 1760. 

[Gent. Mag. 1747 p. 342, 1759 p. 293 ; Cole’s 
Addit. MS. Brit Mus. 5831, ff. 181-3 ; Watson’s 
Warburton, pp. 559-60 ; Bridges’s Okehampton, 
p. 140; Gibbs’s Aylesbury, pp. 214-20; Nichols’s 
Literaiy Anecdotes, i. 178, iii. 668 ; Dyce’s Cata- 
logue, ii. 424 ; Warburton’s Letters to Hurd, p. 
289; Chnrchiirs Works (ed. 1804), i. 223, 225; 
Goxe’s Pelham Administration, ii. 167, 271 ; Wal- 
pole’s George H, i. 69-71, ii. 11; Walpole’s 
George III (ed. Barker), i. 248-9.] W. P. C. 

POTTER, THOMAS JOSEPH (1828- 
1873), catholic story-writer and professor, 
bom on 9 June 1828 at Scarborough, York- 
shire, was son of George Potter, by his wife 
Amelia Hunt. His parents intended him to 
take orders in the church of England, but, 

. on 24 Feb. 1847, he was received into the 
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catholic church at Stockeld Park, Bewer- 
ley, Yorkshire, and joined Stonyhurst Col- 
lege. On 24 Oct. 1854 he entered All Hal- 
loW College, Dublin, and -was ordained a 
priest on 28 June 1857. He was appointed 
director of All Hallows’ College, and pro- 
fessor of sacred eloquence, and died there on 
31 Aug. 1873. 

His works, chiefly passable religious 
poems or romances, are: 1. ‘ The Two Vic- 
torie.s,’ Dublin, 8vo, 1860. 2. ‘The Hectors 
Daughter,’ London, 1861 , 16mo. 3. ‘ Legends, 
Lyrics, and Hymns,’ Dublin, 1862. 4. ‘ Light 
and Shade,’ 8vo, 1 864. 5. ‘ Pane^ic of St. 
Patrick,’ 8vo, 1864. 6. ‘Sir Humphrey’s 

Trial, or the Lesson of Life,’ a book of tales, 
legends, and sketches in prose and verse, 
8vo, 4th edit. Dublin, 1884. 7. The Pastor 
and his People, or the Word of God and 
the Flock of Israel,’ Dublin, 8vo, 1869. 
8. ‘The Spoken Word, or the Art of Ex- 
tempore Preaching,’ 12mo, 1872. 9. ‘ Ru- 
pert Aubrey of Aubrey Chase,’ an historical 
tale of 1681, 2nd edit. 12mo,1879. 10. ‘Percy 
Grange, or the Dream of Life,’ a tale in three 
books, 12mo, 1876; new edit. 1883. 

[Allihone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. and Suppl.; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; information kindly supplied 
by Henry Bedford, M.A., All Hallows’ College. 
Dublin.] ^ D. J. O’D. 

POTTER, THOMAS HOSSELL (1799- 
1873), antiquary, son of John Potter of 
W^est Hallam, Derbyshire, by his wife Mary 
Rossell, was bom at W^est Bfallam on 7 Jan. 
1799. He was educated first at the Risley 
grammar school, and afterwards at the gram- 
mar school at Wirksworth. When he was 
fifteen his parents removed to Wymeswold 
in Leicestershire, and there he resided until 
his death. 

His intention of taking orders was frustrated 
by his father’s death, and Potter accordingly 
started a school at Wymeswold. The school 
proved successful, and, with the exception 
of a few years devoted entirely to litera^ 
work, he ^ent the remainder of his days in 
tuition. From his schooldays he had deve- 
loped a taste for literature, and especially 
for antiquities and geolo^. In 1842 he tem- 
porarily removed from Wymeswold to a house 
on Charnwood Forest, and wMle living here 
employed his leisure in collecting notes upon 
the history, antiquities, natural nistory, and 
geology of that district, which he worked up 
into a volume, entitled ‘The History and 
Antiquities of Charnwood Forest.’ This, the 
largest and best of his works, shows con- 
siderable depth of research and sound judg- 
ment in the choice of facts. Encouraged by 
ti^ reception of this book, Potter attempted 


tbe reissue of Nichols’s ‘ History of Leices- 
tersbire,’ revised and brought down to the 
present time ; but his effort proved abortive, 
and, though much was written, no portion 
found its way into print except the ‘ Phy- 
sical Geography and Geology of Leicester- 
shire ’ (1866), which Professor Ansted wrote 
for the enterprise. 

Potter was fond of field sports, and a 
regular attendant at the meets of the Quorn 
hunt, and he contributed a series of racy 
and pungent papers and poems to the ‘ Sport- 
ing Magazine ’ from 1827 until 1840, under 
the noni de guerre of ‘ Old Grey.’ He after- 
wards wrote for the ‘ Sporting Review.’ One 
of the best of his sporting effusions was a 
witty poem entited ‘The Meltonians,’ in 
1835. He became editor of the ‘ Leicester 
Advertiser’ in 1849, of the ‘Ilkeston Pioneer’ 
in 1856, and of the ‘ Leicester Guardian ’ in 
1858. In 1865 he was editor of the ‘ Lough- 
borough Monitor,’ which, on its subsequent 
amalgamation with another paper, was 
styled the ‘ Loughborough Monitor and 
News.’ Some lyrical ballads by him, in 
which local legends were incorporated, were 
collected in a volume of ‘ Poems ’ after his 
death by his son, Charles Neville Potter, in 
1881. 

Potter died on 19 April 1873, at Wymes- 
wold, and was buried there on the 23rd. 
He had married, on 14 Jan. 1836, Frances 
Sarah, daughter of Leonard Foshrooke of 
Shardlow Hall, Derbyshire, and of Raven- 
stone Hall, Leicestershire, and by her, who 
still survives him, he had five sons and four 
daughters. 

Besides the works mentioned, he published : 

1. ‘ Walks round Loughborough,’ 1840. 

2. ‘ The Genius of Nottinghamshire,’ 1849. 

3. ‘ Rambles round Loughborough,’ reprinted 
from ‘ The Loughborough. News,’ 1868. 

[‘ Thomas Rossell Potter : a Memory,’ by 
Llewellyim Jewitt, F.S.A., in the Reliquary, 
vol. xiv, July 1873; Fletcher’s Leicestershire 
Pedigrees and Royal Descents, p. 156, s.v. 
Foshrooke; Antiquary, 10 May 1873; infor- 
mation kindly communicated by his sons.] 

W. G, D. F. 

POTTER, WILLIAM (>?. 1656), witer 
on banks, was appointed in 1656 registrar 
of debentures on ‘ the act for the sale of the 
late king’s lands’ {CaL State Papers, Dom, 
1656-7, cxxix. 11). One of the earliest writers 
on paper currency, he recommended the issue, 
by means of a land bank, of bills payable at 
sight to the bearer, under a guarantee of land 
mort gages. He gave an account of his scheme 
in ‘ The Key of Wealth, or a New Way for 
improving of Trade,’ London, 1650, fol. It 
was remodelled and republished, with addi- 
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tions, with the title ‘TheTrades-maTi sJewel, 
or a Safe, Easie, Speedy, and Etfectual Means 
for the Incredible Advancement of Trade . . . 
by making . . . Bills to become current instead 
of Money,' &c., London, I60O, 4to. He also 
drew up, for presentation to the Council for 
Trade, ‘ Humble Proposalls . . . shewing what 
Particulars, if enacted by Parliament, would 
. . . conduce to Adyance Trade,’ &c., London, 
16ol,4to. His scheme was criticised in ^‘^n 
Essay upon . . . W. Potter’s Designe con- 
cerning a Bank of Lands to be erected 
throu£rhmit this Common\yealth/ &e., Lon- 
don [1651 ?], 4to ; reprinted in ‘ A Discoverie 
for ctivision or setting out of Lande, &c., by 
Samuel Hartlib,’ London, 1653, 4to. 

[MeCLilIo'h’s Literature of Political Economy, 
p. 169; Cossas Introduction to the Study of 
Political Economy, transl. by Dyer, pp. 185, 186.] 

W. A. S. H. 

POTTINGER, ELDHED (1811-1843), 
soldier and diplomatist, bom in Ireland on i 
12 Aug. 1811, was son of Thomas Pottin- 
ger, esq., of Mount Pottinger, co. Down, and 
nephew of Sir Henry Pottinger [q.v.] He 
w'as educated at Addiscombe, the East India 
Company’s military college, and entered the 
Bombay'^ artillery in 1827. After some re- 
gimental seryice he was appointed to the 
politi(ad department and was posted as assis- 
tant to Ms uncle, Colonel Henry Pottinger. 
In 1837 the latter granted his request to 
travel in Afghanistan in order to satisfy his 
love of adventure and to collect informa- 
tion. Disguised as a horse-dealer, with a- 
slender retinue he journeyed by Shikarpur, 
Dera Ismail Ehan, and Peshawar to Kabul 
and Herat. Soon after his arrival at Herat 
(September 1837) the city was invested by 
a Persian army, accompanied by Russian offi- 
cers. Thereupon Lieutenant Pottinger made 
himself known to Yar Mahammad Khan, 
the wazir and commander of the forces 
under Shih Kamran, and offered his services 
for the defence. These were accepted, and, 
mainly through the young officer’s energy, 
a stubborn resistance was organised. At 
the same time a naval demonstration was 
made in the Persian Gulf, and the siege was 
raised by the Persians in September 1838. 
Pottinger’s services were highly appreciated, 
and the governor-general (George Eden, earl 
of Auckland) thanked him as one ‘ who, under 
circumstances of peculiar danger and diffi- 
culty, has by his fortitude, ability, and judg- 
ment honourably sustained the reputation 
and interests of his country.’ Though only 
a subaltern, he received a brevet majority, 
was created C.B., and appointed poli- 
tical agent at Herat. But he left that city 
in 1839, when his place was taken by Major 


D’Arcy Todd. In 1841 Pottinger was sent 
back to Afghanistan as political officer in 
Kobistan, a district of Afghanistan north of 
Kabul. On 2 N o v. the revolt of the Afghans 
against Shah Shiija, -whom the British had 
imposed on the throne and maintained by 
force of arms, broke out at Kabul. On the 
same day an attack was made by the insur- 
gents on Pottinger’s residence at Liighmani, 
and he had to flee to Charikar, the neigh- 
bouring city, three miles off, which was in 
the occupation of the 4th Ghoorkas, under the 
command of Christopher Codrington. There 
Pottinger was at once besieged. Codrington 
was killed on 6 Nov. and succeeded by John 
Oolpoys Haughton [q. v.]; Pottinger was 
wounded. On the 14tb. the Ghoorkas 
evacuated the place, and amid incredible 
difficulties Pottinger and Haughton (both 
now severely wounded) made good their 
escape to Kabul, which they reached on the 
11th. There, on 23 Dec. 1841, the British 
envoy, SiiAVilliam Hay Macnaghten [q.v.], 
was murdered by Akbar Khan, one of Dost 
Mohammad’s sons, and Pottinger succeeded 
to Macnaghten’s dangerous post. Demo- 
ralisation was rampant ; the English garri- 
son, under General William George Keith 
Elphinstone [q. v.], was helplessly inactive, 
and, against his better judgment, Pottinger 
opened negotiations for the retreat of the 
British troops from Kabul. On 6 Jan. 1842 
the march began towards Jalalabad. Akbar 
Khan demanded sureties for the observance 
of the conditions made by Pottinger for the 
evacuation, and Pottinger was detained as 
one of three hostages. He thus escaped the 
treacherous massacre by which the retreat- 
ing army was destroyed in the Kliybar 
Pass [see Brydon, William]. But he was 
kept prisoner at Kabul until Sir George Pol- 
lock [q.v.] arrived there on 17 Sept. 1842. 
He returned to India with Pollock’s army in 
October. His services received scanty re- 
cognition from the new governor-general, 
Lord Ellenborough, and he went on a visit 
to his uncle. Sir Henry Pottinger, at Hong- 
kong. There he died, after a brief illness, on 
15 Nov. 1843. 

[Alison’s History, vi. cap. xl. ; Career of Ma'or 
Broadfoot, O.B., p. 442 ; Durand’s First Afgfmn 
War, cbap. iv. p. 48 ; Sir Vincent Eyre’s Kabul 
Insurrection of 1841-2 (revised by Malleson, 

■ 1879); Kaye’s Lives of Indian Officers; Webb’s 
Compendium of Irish Biography; Haughton’s 
Char-ee-kar, 2nd edit. 1879 ; Vi hart’s Adrlis- 
combe, its Heroes, &c. ; manuscript records, offi- 
cial and family.] W. B-t. 

POTTINGER, Sib HENRY (1789- 
1856), soldier and diplomatist, bom at Mount 
Pottinger, co. Doto, on 3 Oct. 1789, was 
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fifth son of Eldred Cnrwen Pottinger, a 
descendant of the Pottingers of Berkshire. 
His mother was Anne, daughter of Robert 
Gordon, esq., of Plorida Manor, co. Down. 
He was educated at the Belfast academy, 
which he left when only twelve years old, 
and went to sea. In 1803 he proceeded to 
India to join the marine service there, but 
fiends induced Lord Castlereagh in 1804 to 
substitute for that appointment a cadetship 
in the native army. Meanwhile he studied 
in Bombay, and acquired a knowledge of the 
native languages. He worked well, became 
an assistant teacher, and on 18 Sept. 1806 
was made an ensign, being promoted lieu- 
tenant on 16 J uly 1809. 

In 1808 Pottinger was sent on a mission 
to Sind under Hankey Smith, brother of Sir 
Lionel Smith. In 1809, when Sir John 
Malcolm’s mission to Persia was postponed, 
Pottinger and a fnend, Captain Charles 
Christie, offered to explore the country be- 
tween India and Pei'S ia in order to acquire 
information which was then much wanted. 
G 3 vemment accepted the offer. The tra- 
vellers, disguised as natives, accompanied by 
a native horse-dealer and two servants, left 
Bombay on 2 Jan. 1810, journeying by sea 
to Sind, and thence by land to Khelat. Though 
immediately recognised as Europeans, and 
even as ha^ng belonged to the embassy at 
Sind, they safely reached Nushki, near the 
boundary between Afghanistan and Balu- 
chistan ; here Christie diverged northwards 
to Herat, and proceeded thence by Yezd to | 
Ispahan, while Pottinger, keeping in a 
westerly direction, travelled through Kirman 
(Carmania) to Shiraz, and joined Christie 
at Ispahan. There Christie was directed to 
remain, and he was killed in a Russian at- 
tack on the Persians in 1812. Pottinger, re- 
turning via Bagdad and Bussorah, reached 
Bombay in February 1811. He reported the 
results of his journey, and in 1 816 they were 
published under the title of ‘ Travels in Be- 
loochistan and Sinde.’ 

He was next appointed to the staff of Sir 
Evan K'epean [q. v,], governor of Bombay, 
by whom he was sent as assistant to Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone [q. v.], the British resi- 
dent at Poona. On 16 Oct. 1821 he was 
made captain. He served during the Mah- 
ratta war, and at its close became collector 
of Ahmadnagar. He obtained his majority 
on I May 182o, and in the same year he was 
made resident in Cutch. He was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel on 17 March 1829, and 
brevet colonel on 23 Jan. 1834. While resi- 
dent in Cutch he conducted a mission to 
Sind in 1831, and subsequently, in 1836, he 
was appointed political agent in that coun- 
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try. which office he held until 1840, when 
he was compelled by ill-health to return to 
England. His success as political agent, and 
especially in arranging with the Sind ameers 
for the passage of the Bombay troops, under 
Sir John Keane, on their way to Afghani- 
stan, was recognised in India and in England, 
and he was made a baronet on 27 April 1840. 

Sir Henry accepted Lord Palmerston’s offer 
of the post of envoy and plenipotentiary in 
China and superintendent of British trade, 
thus superseding Captain Charles Elliot [q. v.] 
A war — known as the opium war — had broken 
out between England and China in January 
1840, It originated in the exclusion by the 
Chinese government of British opium-traders 
from Canton. After Captain Elliot, the 
British representative, had seized the forts 
about Canton, a preliminary treaty had been 
drawn up in January 1841, but it was sub- 
sequently disavowed by both the Chinese and 
English governments. Palmerston directed 
Pottinger to replace this treaty by a satis- 
factory compact, which should open China 
to British trade. But before his arrival in 
China the arrogance of the Chinese had led 
to a renewal of hostilities. Sir Hugh Gough 
[q.v.] carried anew the forts about Canton in 
May 1841, and while he was preparing to 
attack the town itself, Pottinger reacned 
Macao (9 Aug.) He deemed it essential to 
the success of his pacific mission to make a 
further display of force, and he co-operated 
with Gough and Admiral Sir William Parker 
(1781-1866) [q.v.] in the capture of Amoy, 

I Chusan, Chintu, and Ningpo. On 13 June 

1842 he, with Parker, entered the Yangtze- 
Kiang river with the object of taking Nan- 
king. After many successes by the way, an 
assault on that city was imminent in July, 
when Pottinger announced that the Chinese 
were ready to treat for peace on a satisfactory 
basis. The Chinese diplomatists had already 
found that Pottinger could not he trifled 
with. An intercepted letter from the chief 
Chinese negotiator to his government now 
bore testimony that ^ to all his representa- 
tions the barbarian, Pottinger, only knit his 
brows and said “ No.” ’ Eventually peace 
was signed on 29 Aug. 1842 on board H.M.S. 
Cornwallis before N anking. By this treaty — 
known as the treaty of Nanking — ^Hongkong 
was ceded to England, and the five ports 
Canton, Amoy, Eoochow-Foo, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai were opened to English traders, 
and were to receive English consuls. In con- 
sideration of ' his exertions Pottinger was 
made G.C.B. (2 Dec. 1842), and on 5 April 

1843 was appointed the first British governor 
of Hongkong. 

Pottinger returned to England in the 
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spring of 1844, and was received with much 
distinction. He was made a member of the 
privy council (23 May 1844), was presented 
with the freedom of many cities, and the 
House of Commons voted him 1,500/. a year 
for life in June 1845. He attained the rank 
of lieutenant-general in 1851. He was not 
long out of harness. On 28 Sept. 1846 he 
succeeded Sir Peregrine Maitland as go- 
vernor of the Cape of Good Hope. He 
stayed there less than six months. On 
4 Aug. 1847 he returned once more to India 
as governor of Madras. That post he held 
till 1854, when he came hack to England in 
broken health. His government of Madras 
was not a success. He had become some- 
what inert and dilatory in the disposal of 
public business, and failed to recognise the 
necessity of improvements which were essen- 
tial to the moral and material progress of 
the country. He was better fitted to deal 
firmly with a crisis than to conduct ordinary 
administrative duties. He died at Malta on 
18 March 1856, and was buried at Vadetta. 

Sir Henry married, in 1820, Susanna 
Maria (1800-1886), daughter of Captain 
Hichard Cooke of Dublin, whose family was 
a branch of the Cookes of Cookesborough, 
CO. W estmeath. By her he had three sons, 
the eldest of whom died in infancy, while 
the other two successively succeeded to the 
haronetcy, and a daughter. 

Sir Henry’s portrait was painted by Sir 
Erancis Grant, P.I1.A., and there were three 
replicas. One is in the Oriental Club, Hano- 
ver Square j another is in the possession of 
his son ; and the third was sent to China as 
a present. 

[Dublin University Magazine, clxvi, (October 
1846) 426—42; Knight*s English Gyclopsedia— 
Biography, iv. 954-8 ; Webb’s Compendium of 
Irish Biography; Alison’s Hist., Index; Parlia- 
mentary correspondence relative to Sind, 1836 
to 1838 and 1838 to 1843 ; KnoUys’s Life of Sir 
Hope Grant, i. 31, 35, 41 ; S. Lane-Poole’s Life 
of Sip Harry Parkes, passim; Burke’s Peerages ; 
Dodwell and Myles’s India Army Lists ; infor- 
mation supplied by Pottinger’s second son, Sir H. 
Pottinger, third baronet] W. B-t. 

POTTESram ISRAEL (^. 1770), dra- 
matist, began life as an apprentice to a book- 
seEer named Worral. Setting up for himself 
m Pat^ster Eow, he projected a variety 
ofpenodieals. Oneofthem.'TheBnsyBody’ 
waa publish^ thrice a yreek for twopence 
at the pTOMad, Paternoster Row, and to it 
fioldsnuth contributed in 1769 fPoBSTrrR 
life ofGold^iA, 1871, i. 212). LtS 
mswithninch success, he nert opened acircu- 
lat ing library near Great Turnstile, Holhom 
and delivered for a time at Talin g ^- p n q 


Stevens’s popular ‘ Lecture on Heads.’ He 
subsequently suffered from a mental disorder 
but supported himself in bis lucid intervals 
by his pen. In 1761 he published an un- 
act^ comedy called ‘The Methodist,’ which 
he descnwd as ‘ a continuation or completion 
of the plan of Foote’s “Minor.”’ ft was 
a scurrilous attack on \\Tiitefield. A third 
edition appeared within the vear. In the 

ty Pottinger, en- 
:l“ The Humorous Quarrel, or the Battle 
ot the Greybeards, was acted at Southwark 
±air, and subsequently published. ‘The 
Duenna, a comic opera in three acts, a parodv 
on ShendM s play, published in 1776. anil 
atrted by his majesty’s servants,’ is supposed 
to have been by Pottinger. A new edition 
appeared within the year. 

[Baker’s Biogr.iphia Dramatiea (Reed and 
Jones), 1 . 580. ii. 178, iii. 40 ; Brit Mus. Cat] 

Q. Le &. N. 

POT^GEE, JOHN (1647-1783), 
master in chancery. [See Poteitgee.] 

POTTS, LAURENCE HOLKER(1789- 
1850), physician and inventor, son of Cuth- 
bert Potts, surgeon, and Ethelinda Margaret 
Thoipe, da^hter of John Thorpe, H.D., 

S Thorpe, John], was bom in Pall 

Mall, London, on 18 April 1789. He was 
educate at Westminster School and at a 
school in Northamptonshire, and in 1806 he 
WM apprenticed to Mr. Birch, surgeon, of 
Warwick. In 1810 he was entered at St. 
Georee s Hospital and became a house-pupil of 
Sir Benjamin Brodie; William Frederick 
Chambers [q. v.] and (Sir) Charles Locook 
K[. V.] were house-pupils at the same time. 
He passed the College of Surgeons in 1812, 

T 1 M.D. at Aberdeen in 1825. 

m 1812 he was appointed surgeon to the 
Royal Devon and Cornwall miners militia, 
then quartered in Ireland. The regiment 
returned to Truro in 1814, and was subse- 
quently disbanded, Potts starting in prac- 
tice in the town. He had always taken 
mu^ interest in scientific pursuits, and in 
^18 took an active part in founding the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall. He gave 
several courses of lectures there, and was in 
the habit of making gratuitous analyses of 
miners for the miners. In 1828 he became 
supermtendent and physician of the Cornwall 
county lunatic asylum at Bodmin. This an- 
pointment he resigned in 1837, removing in 
the following year to Vanbrugh Castle, Black- 
heath, where he established an institution 
for the treatment of spinal diseases. Here 
he established^ a workshop for the manufac- 

artpliances and apparatus, 
of which he devised many new forms. He 
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had at the same time a town house in Bnck- of Civil fJffffineers, sxyii. 301). The first 
ino-ham Street, Strand, to which a workshop large work upon which it was employed was 
attached. His increasing interest in his the viaduct which carries the Chester and 
inventions diverted his attention from his Holyhead railway across Maeldreath Bay 
patients, and Vanbrugh Castle was eventually in the Isle of Anglesey. Nineteen tubes, 
given up. In 1843 he took out a patent one foot diameter and sixteen feet long, were 
(No. 9642) for conveying letters on a railway successfully sunk in the sand during the 
formed by suspending wires or light rods summer of 1846. A full account of this un- 
from distant points, making use of church dertaking, with engravings, is given in the 
towers, or any other lofty structures avail- ‘ Civil Engineers^ and Architects’ Journal,’ 
able. The patent also includes a velocipede (December 1847, p. 388). It was also 
and a boat propelled by paddles worked by employed successfully for sinking the piers 
hand. He was also the author of many minor for a railway bridge over the Ouse at Hunt- 
inventions. But the invention with which ingdon, but it failed at the bridge over the 
his name is closely connected is for a method Nen at Peterborough, in consequence of the 
of sinking foundations, for which he obtained presence of boulders in the clay forming the 
a patent in 1843 (No. 9975). It consists in river-bed. The foundations for the South- 
the sinking of hollow piles of iron, open at Western railway bridge over the Thames, 
the lower end and closed at the top by a <>ap. between Datchet and Windsor, were laid 
A partial vacuum being then formed within by Potts’s method; but on 12 Aug. 1849, 
the tube by means of a pump, the shingle, when the line was ready to be opened, one 
sand, «&c., are caused to flow up through the of the tubes suddenly sank, causing a frae- 
pile by the pressure of the atmosphere, the ture in the girder resting upon it (Tmea, 
rush of water from below breaking up the soil 14 Aug. 1849, p. 3). G. W. Hemans tried 
and undermining the lower edges of the pile, it with cylinders ten feet diameter in 1850, 
The pile descends by its own gravity, assisted during the construction of a bridge over the 
by the pressure of the air on its closed end, Shannon at Athlone, on the Midland Great 
and when it is filled, the contents are dis- Western railway of Ireland, but the expense 
charged by a pump. As the tube descends of pumping out the air was very considerable, 
the cap is removed and a fresh length at- and much trouble was caused by boulders, 
taehed. The tubes may be of large size, which the trial borings had failed to indicate 
when they practically become coffer-dams. (qL Proceedings of the Institution of Civil En^ 
The invention was well received, and at first gineers^ xxi. 265, xxvii. 301,^ 305, xxvin. 
it promised to he a great success. Potts 349, 353, 1. 131 ; Htjmbbb, JBridgeSj 3rd edit, 
gave evidence on 10 June 1844 before the pp. 180, 247 ; Civil Engineers' and Arcki- 
royal commission on harbours of refuge (cf. iects' Joumah December 1850, p. 392 ; 
Eeport, p. 119), when Mr. James Walker, BmufELL’s Supplement to Wealb’s Theory 
president of the Institution of Civil Engi- of Bridges, 1850, p. 100). 
neers, and a member of the commission, spoke Potts read a paper on his method before 

very highly of the new method. The matter the Society of Arts on 10 May 1848, for 
was taken up by the Trinity Board, and on which he received the Isis gold medal (I’mTza- 
16 July 1845 an experimental tube, two feet auctions, Ivi, 441 ). He devoted the last years 
six inches diameter, was driven to a depth of of his life almost exclusively to the perfecting 
twenty-two feet into the Goodwin Sands in of his invention, upon which he expended a 
two or three hours. This was intended to very considerable fortune. Unhappily, it 
form the foundation of a beacon, which ,how- was not a financial success ; ^d experience 
ever, does not seem to have been completed has proved that its application is very limited, 
until 26 Aug. 1847, when it was announced It is rarely used now (cf. Newman, Cylinder 
to mariners (Mechanics' Magazine, 9 Aug. Bridge Piers, 1893, p. 41). It had, however, 
1845, p.96; Civil Engineers^ and Architects' one ve^ important result, as it mcidentally 
Journal, December 1847, p. 388). Several gp.ve rise to the system of sinking founda- 
small beacons were erected on sands lying tions by compressea air, an invention of great 
near the mouth of the Thames in 1845-6 importance, it was intended to employ Potts’s 
(cf. Findlay’s paper in Transactions of the method to sink the piers of Rochester Bridge 
Society of Arts, 16 Dec. 1847, Ivi. 269). (commenced about 1849), but it was found 
In 1846 Potts became acquainted with that the river-bed was encumbered with the 
Charles Fox of the firm of Fox & Hen- remains of a very ancient bridge, and that 
derson [see Fox, Sir Oharees], who spent the cylinder could not be forced through 
a considerable sum of money upon, the in- the obstructions.^ It then occurred to Mr. J . 
vention, and used it wherever they had an Hughes, the engineer in charge of the work, 
opportunity (Proceedings of the Institution i to reverse the process, and to pump air into 
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tb© cylinders to force tbe "vrateT out, so that 
the meu could work at tbe bottom of tbe 
cylinders, as in a diving-bell. As tbe material 
was excavated from the space covered by tbe 
cylinders they sank by tbeir own weight. An 
‘ air-lock ’ provided tbe means of ingress and 
egress to the cylinders. An account of the 
work was read by Hughes before tbe Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers in 1851 (cf. P/*o- 
ceedings, x. 353, also published separately). 
It was afterwards pointed out that tbe same 
method bad been previously used in France, 
though on a very small scale. 

Potts died on 23 March 1850. He mar- 
ried, in 1820, Miss Anne Wright, of Lam- 
bessow, Cornwall. Four daughters and two 
sons, John Thorpe and Benjamin L. F., both 
of whom were trained as engineers at the 
London Works, Smethwick, near Birming- 
ham, under Fox & Henderson, survived him. 

[Authorities cited and obituary notice by 
Hyde Clarke in English’s Mining Almanack, 
1851, p. 198.] B. B. P. 

POTTS, ROBEBT (1805-1885), mathe- 
matician, the son of Robert Potts, and g^d- | 
son of the head of a firm of Irish linen- I 
weavers, was bom at Lambeth in 1805. He 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1828 
as a sizar, and graduated B.A. as twenty- 
fifth wrangler in 1833, proceeding M.A. in 
18^5. He became a successful private tutor 
in the university, and was a strenuous advo- 
cate of most of the university reforms that 
were carried in his time. He acquired wide 
reputation as the editor of Euclid’s * Ele- 
ments,’ which he brought out in a large 
edition in 1845, followed in 1847 by an ap- 
pendix. His school edition appeared in 184B, 
and was republished in 1850, 1861, 1864, 
and 1886 ; a separate edition of book i. ap- 
peared in 1884, The book had an immense 
circulation in the British colonies and in 
America, and the William and Mary Col- 
lege of Virginia conferred the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. upon Potts ‘ in appreciation 
of the excellence of his mathematical works.’ 
The merits of his edition of Eucbd consisted 
in the clear arrangement and division of the 
component parts of the propositions, and in 
tbe admirable collection of notes. Potts died 
at Cambridge in August 1885. 

His other pubbcations include: 1. ‘A 
View of Paley’s Evidences and Horse 
Faulinae,’ 1850. 2. ‘ Liber Cantabrigiensis,’ 
2 pts. 185.5-63, 8vo. 3. ‘ Aphorisms, Maxims,’ 
&c., 1875. 4. ‘Open Scholarsbips in the 
University of Cambridge/ 1866 ; 2nd edit., 
1883. 5. ‘Elementary Arithmetic, with 

Historical jS^otes/ 1876. 6. ‘ Elementary 

Algebra, with Historical Notes/ He 


also edited the 1543 edition of William 
Turner’s ‘Huntyng and Fyndyng out of the 
Romish Fox/ 1851, and ‘ King Edward VI 
on the Supremacy . . . with his Discourse 
on the Reformation of Abuses,’ 1874, and 
other theological works. 

[Times obituary, 7 Aug. 1885; informatiou 
kindly given by his sister, Mrs. Sophia Rees 
Williams.] C. P, 

POTT^ THOMAS (/. 1612-1618), author 
of the ‘ Discoverie of Witches,’ was brought 
up under the care of Sir Thomas Knyvet, 

; lord Knyvet of Escrick [q. v.l He adopted 
the legal profession, and resided in Chancery 
Lane. In 1612 he went as clerk on circuit 
with Sir James Altham and Sir Edward 
Bromley, barons of the exchequer, and offi- 
ciated at the trial of the famous Lancashire 
witches at Lancaster on 12 Aug. At the 
judges’ request he compiled an account of 
the procewings, which Bromley corrected 
before publication. It appeared in tbe fol- 
lowing year under the title ‘The W’onderfull 
Discoverie of Witches in the Countie of 
Lancaster/ &c., London, 1613, 4to. In the 
dedication to Sir Thomas Knyvet, Potts 
speaks of it as the first fruit of bis learning. 
It was reprinted by Sir Walter Scott in 
‘Somers Tracts,’ 1810 (iii. 95-160), and 
again by tbe Chetham Society in 1845, with 
an introduction by James Crossley. Scott 
refers to it in bis ‘ Letters on Demonology 
and Witchcraft,’ and it furnished tbe ground- 
work of Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘ Lancashire 
Witches/ in which Potts is a prominent 
character. He was subsequently granted 
(17 April 1618) the office of collector of 
forfeitures 011 the laws concerning sewers. 

pntrod. to Chatham Soc. Publ. vol. vi. ; CaL 
State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1611-18, p. 535; 
various editions of ‘The Discoverie’ in Brit. 
Mus, Libr. ; Hazlitt*s Handbook, p. 325 ] 

A. F. P. 

POTTS, THOMAS (1778-1842), com- 
piler, bom in 1778, was son of Edward 
Potts (1721-1819) of Grlan ton, near Alnwick, 
Northumberland ^Gent Mag* 1819, i. 279). 
Thomas was a solicitor, and at one time was 
connected with Skinners’ Hall. In 1803 he 
was residing in Camden Town. Subsequently 
he seems to have lived at Chiswick and other 
places, and to have had chambers in Serjeants’ 
inn. He died at Upper Clapton on 8 Nov. 
1842. 

Potts published : 1. ‘ A Compendious Law 
Dictionary, containing both an explanation 
of the terms and the law itself, intended 
for the use of country gentlemen, the mer- 
chant, and the professional man,’ 1803, dedi- 
cated to Lord EUenborough 5 it was reissued 
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in 1814. In 1815 a new edition, both in 8vo 
and 12mo, was enlarged by Thomas Hartwell ; 
Home [q. v.] 2. * The British Farmers’ Cyclo- 
pasdia, or Complete Agricultural Dictionary, 
including every Science or Subject dependent ; 
on or connected with improved modem Hus- ; 
bandry,’ 1 800, 4to,with forty-two engravings, i 
dedicated to the Duke of Bedford. Donald- ! 
son says it was an advance on preceding | 
works, and that the author had * added a 
large mite to the progress of the art ’ of agri- 
culture. 8. *A Gazetteer of England and 
"Wales, containing the Statistics, Agricul- 
ture, and Mineralogy of the Counties, the 
History, Antiquities, Curiosities, Trade, &c. 
of the Cities, Towns, and Boroughs, with 
Maps,’ 1810, 8 VO. An historical introduction I 
of twenty pages contains, among other sta- 
tistics, a table of mitred abbeys, their valua- 
tion and founders. 

[Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816; Gent. 
Mag. 1842, ii. 672 ; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. 
Lit. i. 891 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Donaldson’s Agri- 
cultural Biography, p. 92.] G. Lb G. N. 

POULETT. [See also Paulet.] 

POULETT, JOHIN', first Baeon Poulett 
(1580-1649), cavalier, eldest son of Sir An- 
thony Paulet or Poulett, governor of Jersey 
from 1588 to 1600 {see xmder Paxtlet, Sib 
Amias], was born in 1586. He matriculated 
(from U niversi ty College) at Oxford on 21 J une 
1601, but did not graduate, and on 27 Nov. 
1608 received a colonelcy of cavalry from j 
Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford. In 1610 
he was admitted a student at the Middle 
Temple, and in the same year (22 Oct.) was 
returned to parliament for Somerset, which 
seat he retained in the Short parliament of 
1614 In the parliament of 1621-2 he sat 
for Lyme Regis, Dorset. 

Being of puritan ancestry, and patron of 
the livmg of Hinton St, George, Somerset, 
held by the puritan Edmond Peacham [q.v.J, 
Poulett incurred some suspicion of compli- 
city in Peacham’s alleged treasons, and was i 
twice examined by the council in November 
1614 and again in March 1615, without, how- 
ever, any charge being formulated against 
him. 

At the instance of Charles I, who had re- 
cently visited him at Hinton St. George, 
Poulett early in October 1625 received into 
his house the Huguenot admiral the Duke of 
Soubise, the latter having put into Plymouth 
Sound after his defeat by the Duke of Mont- 
morency. Soubise remained at Hinton St. 
George nearly a year, during which time Pou- 
lett discharged nis duties as host so much to 
the king’s satisfaction that, by letters patent 
of 28 June 1627, he was raised to the peerage 


by the title of Baron Poulett of Hinton St. 
George. He took his seat in the House of 
Lords on 20 March 1627-8. 

Poulett was appointed on 30 May 1635 to 
the command of the Constant Reformation ; 
this ship formed part of the Channel fleet 
commanded by the lord high admiral, the 
Earl of Lindsey [cf. Beetle, Robert, first 
Eael of Linesez], by whom, on 23 Sept, 
following, he was knighted on board tne 
Mary Honour. Poulett was summoned to 
the great council which met at York on 
24 Sept, 1640, and was one of the royal 
commissioners for the negotiations with the 
Scots at Ripon in the following month. He 
was at this time regarded as a ^popular’ man; 
but in 1642, on the passing of the militia 
ordinance, he withdrew from parliament, 
and, after signing the York manifesto of 
15 June, united with the Marquis of Hert- 
ford at Wells in. putting the commission of 
array into execution, and forcibly resisting 
the execution of the militia ordinance. Par- 
liament voted him a delinquent, issued a vpar- 
rant for his apprehension, and on 17 March 
impeached him of high treason. In the mean- 
time he had retreated with Hertford to Sher- 
borne Castle, and, after its evacuation, re- 
cruited with him in Wales, and was t^en 
prisoner on 4 Oct. by Essex in a skirmish 
near Bridgnorth. 

Having regained his liberty, Poulett served 
for some time under Hopton, for whom, 
during the autumn of 1643, he raised in the 
neigh’. 'ourhood of Oxford (his name appears 
among the signatures to the expostulatoiy 
letter to the Scottish privy council issued 
thence on the eve of the Scottish invasion) 
a brigade of 2,500 men, which he led into 
Dorset in the winter. He took and burned 
on 18 Jan. 1643-4 Lady Drake’s house at 
Ashe, defeated a detachment of Waller’s 
army at Hemyock Castle, occupied Welling- 
ton in March, and thence advanced upon 
Lyme Regis, which, on the arrival of Prince 
Maurice with reinforcements on 20 April, 
was closely invested. Though the siege was 
pressed with great vigour, the town suc- 
ceeded in holding out until relieved by Essex 
on 15 June. Poulett then retreated to Exeter, 
not without considerable loss by tbe way in 
skirmishes with Waller’s forces. A quarrel 
with Prince Maurice, who appears to have 
caned him and refused satiaaction, led to 
their separation. Poulett was appointed 
commissioner of Exeter, where he .was taken 
prisoner on the surrender of the city on 
13 April 1646. He was brought to London 
in extreme ill-health, and, by the intercession 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax, was permitted to 
reside in his own house at Cluswick, and was 
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eventually allowed the benefit of the Exeter 
articles. lie thus escaped with payment of 
a fine of 2^742^., 1,500/ by way of compen- 
sation to Lady Drake for the loss of her 
house, and the settlement of a perpetual 
annaity of 200/. on the town of Lyme Hegis. 
He died on 20 March 1648-9. His remains 
were interred in the parish church of Hinton 
St, George, where a stately chapel was built 
and dedicated to his memorv. 

Poulett married, about 1614, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Christopher Kenn of Eenn Court, 
Somerset, who survived him, and married 
John Ashbumham [q.v.l, ancestor of the 
Earls of Ashbumham. By her Poulett had 
issue (with five daughters) three sons. His 
youngest daughter, Elizabeth, married, first, 
William Ashbumham, eldest son of the above- 
mentioned John Ashbumham; and, secondly, j 
Sir William Hartopp of Hotherby, Leicester- 
shire. A portrait of Poulett by an unknown 
artist has been engraved. 

Poulett was succeeded in title and estate 
by his eldest son, John Poulett, second 
Loed Poulett (1615-1665). fie matricu- 
lated at Oxford (from Exeter College) on 
20 April 1632, and was there created M.D. on 
81 Jan. 1642-3, having been knighted with i 
his father in 1^5. Returned to parliament 
for Somerset on 12 Oct. 1640, he vacated his 
seat in 1642 hy joining his father in Somer- 
set, and was im^achtdon 16 Sept. On the 
outbreak of hostilities in Ireland he served in 1 
Mun.ster in command of a regiment of foot, j 
which, on the conclusion of the armistice of 
15 Sept. 1643, was transferred to Bristol, 
and formed part of the garrison of Winchester 
Castle on its surrender to Cromwell on 5 Oct. 
1(545. He afterwards joined his father at 
Exeter, and on the surrender of that city was, 
after some demur, allowed to compound on 
the basis of the articles of capitulation. He 
was suspected of complicity in the royalist 
plot of 1654-5, and went abroad in February 
1657-8. On the Restoration he was made 
deputy-lieutenant for Somerset. He died 
at his manor house, Court de Wick, Yatton, 
Somerset, on 15 Sept, 1665, and was buried 
at Hinton St. George. He married twice : 
first, Catherine, daughter of Sir Horatio 
Yere [q. v.], widow of Oliver St. John ; 
secondly, Anne, second daughter of Sir 
Thomas Brown of Walcote, Northampton, 
baronet. He had issue by his first wife two 
sons (John and Horatio) and three daugh- 
ters ; by his second wife two sons (Amias 
and Charles)- and four daughters. His second 
wife surviv^ him, and married Sir John 
Strode. He was succeeded in title and estates 
W bk eldest son, John, father of John, first 
Earl Poulett [q, v.] 


[Collins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, iv. 9, 260-1 ; 
Falle’s Jersey, 1837, p. 130; Bertrand Payne's 
Armorial of Jersey, p. ; CoUinson*s Somerset- 
shire, ii. 166, iii. 592 ; Foster’s Alumni Qjtoii. • 
Addit. MS. 5496, f. 525; Bacon's Works, ed. 
Spedding, xii. 122; Court and Timts of 
Charles I ; Metcalfe’s Book of Knights; Mem- 
bers of Parhiimenc (Ulficial Lists) ; Cal. 8tate 
Papers, Bom. 1591-4 p. 451, lo65 p. 344 ; Cal. 
(Domm. Comp. p. 1052; Yonge’s Diary (Camden 
Soc.), p. 86 ; Notes of the Treiity at Kipon (Cam- 
den Soc.); Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App pp. 
16, 17, 43, 447, 8bh Rep App. pt, ii. p. 57, lOth 
Rep. App pt. iv p. 29 1 , 1 1th Rep. App. pt. i. p. 38 ; 
Rushworth’s Hist. Coll. vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 1262 ; 
Clarendon’s Rebellion, ed. Macray, bk. ii- § 107! 
^* §§ 343—5, 441??., 443, vii. § 869 a.; Com m. 
Journ. ii. 685, 708, 711, 745, 770, iii. 624, iv. 
145, 529, 627, vi. 156; Lords’ Journ. iii. 691 
V. 286, 332,360, viii. 341, 6l2,x. 165,325,336; 
Hurchins’s Dorset, ii. 53 ; Roberts’s Hist. 
Borough of Lyme Regis, 1834, pp. 78 etseq.; 
Symonds’s Diary (Camden Soc.), p. 110; White- 
lore’s Mem. pp. 201, 203. 298, 3S6; Walker’s 
Hist. Dis ourses, p. 47 ; Carte’s Orig. Letters 
(Ormonde), i. 99 ; Sell’s Memorials of the Civil 
War (Fairfax Corr.), i. 17 ; Gardiner’s Hist. 
Hngl. ii. 274, and Great Civil War, i. 343 ; The 
Res ilution of Devonshire and Cornwall, 13 Aug. 
1642, and Spe^dall Bassages, 9-16 Aug. 1642 
(King’s Pamph. h 111, 12 and 112, 15); The 
Court Mercurie, 2 and 20 July 1644 (King’s 
Pamph. h) 63. 8 and E 2, 25); Weekly Ac- 
count, 4 July 1644, and 6 May 1646, and Mercur. 
Civ. 7 May 16 16 (Kin.;’s Pamph. E 54, 24 and 
E 336, 7, 11); A Copie or Lieut -Gen. Crom- 
well’s Letterconcerniiig the taking o I Winchester 
Castle { King’s Pamph. E 304, 12); Sir Thomas 
Fairfax’s Further Proceedings in the West, 
22 April 1646 (Kiu:j:’s Pamph. E 333, 23); 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 223, 276, 3rd 
ser. vii. 280; Westminster Abbey R«rgi>ters 
(HarL Soc.), p. I4; Mi.'Cell. Gen. et Herald, 
new ser. iv. 34.] J. M. R. 

POULETT, JOHN, fourth Baeon and 
first Eael Poulfit (1633-1743), statesman, 
only son of John, third baron Poulett, by his 
second wife, Susan, daughter of Philip Her- 
bert, fourth earl of Pembroke [q, v.J, was 
bom in 1663. He succeeded to the barony 
in 1680, but did not take his seat in the 
House of Peers until 24 Nov. 1696, and then 
only under threat of committal for non- 
attendance. He threw in his lot with the 
tories, but was always a lukewarm poli- 
tician. On the accession of Queen Anne he 
was appointed lord lieutenant and custos 
rotulorum of Devonshire on 30 May 1702, 
and sworn of the privy council on 10 Dec. 
following. In 1706 he took part in the nego- 
tiation of the treaty of union with Scotland 
(commission dated 10 April), and was created 
on 29 Dec. Viscount Hinton St. George and 
Earl Poulett. From 8- Aug. 1710 to & May 
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1711 he was nominally first lord of the 
treasury. Harley, however, was understood 
to preside behind the curtain. From 12 June 
1711 to Aug^t 1714 he was lord steward of 
the household. He was also custos rotulorum 
of Somerset from 26 Feb. 1712 to 13 Sept. 
1714. He was elected on 3 April 1706 
F.R.S. ; on 2o Oct. 1712 he was elected, 
and on 4 Aug. 1713, he was installed, K.G. 

Poulett seldom spoke in parliament. He 
moved, however, on 11 Jan. 1710-11, the 
question as to the occasion of the reverse at 
Almanza, which formed the subject of the 
second debate on the conduct of the war in 
Spain. On a subsequent occasion (27 May 
1712), in defending the Duke of Ormonde 
against the charge of slackness in the field, 
he brutally taunted Marlborough with squan- 
dering the lives of his officers in order to fill 
his pockets by disposing of their commis- 
sions. At the close of the debate he received 
a challenge from Marlborough, and, being 
unable to conceal his agitation from his wife, 
disclosed its cause. She communicated the 
circumstance to Lord Dartmouth, who pre- 
vented the meeting by placing Poulett tem- 
porarily under arrest. As Poulett had not 
shown himself active in the interest of the 
House of Brunswick, he lost his places on the 
accession of George I, during whose reign he 
hardly spoke in parliament except to oppose 
the septennial bill on 14 April 1716 and the 
bill of pains and penalties against Atterbury 
on 15 May 1723. During the reign of 
Geoige II he lived the life of a country 
gentleman, but was rallied to the court party 
shortly before his death by the gift of a 
lord of the bedchamber’s place to his eldest 
son, John, who was also called up to the 
House of Peers as baron of Hinton St. George 
on 17 Jan. 1733-4. On 10 Dec. 1742 he 
spoke in^ support of the proposal to take 
Hanoverian troops into British pay. He 
died on 28 May 1743. 

Poulett married by license, dated 23 April 
1702, Bridget, only daughter of Peregrine 
Bertie of Waldershare, Kent, ard niece of 
Robert Bertie, third earl of Lindsey, by 
whom he had four sons and four daughters. 

Macky describes him as of ‘ a mean figure 
in y s person ^ and * not handsome.' A por- 
trait by Sir Godfrey Kneller has been en- 
graved, 

[CoUins’s Peerage, ed. Brydges, iv. 13 ; Lnt- 
trell's Relation of State Affairs, v, 165 ; Coxe’s 
Marlborough, iii. 308; Marlborough’s Letters 
and Despatches, ed. Sir Geoige Murray, vol. iv. ; 
Defoe’s History of the Union of Great Britain, 
1709, p. 20; Wyon’s Q,ueett Anne; 33oyer’s 
Annjds of Queen Anne, passim ; Lord Hervey’s 
Memoirs, ed, 1884, i. 284 ; Private Correspon- 


dence of the Duchess of Mariliorough, 1838. 
ii. 68, 71, 76, 314; Pari. Hist ri, 961. li:u, 
vii. 295, xii. 1024; Hist. MSS. Comm. 8th Rep. 
App pt. i. p. 39, 11th Rep. App. pt. iv, p. 221, 
pt. V. p. 309 ; Chester’s London Marriage Li- 
cences.] j, H. R. 

POUXiSOM , GEORGE (17 83—1 858), topo- 
^apher, was horn in 1783. His first pub- 
lication was ' Bev^lac ; or the Antiquities 
and History of the Town of Beverley, in the 
county of York, and of the Provostry and 
CJollegiate Establishment of St. John’s : with 
a minute description of the present Minster 
and the Church of St. Mary,’ 2 Vols. Lon- 
don, 1829, 4to, with numerous illustrations. 
This was followed by his principal work, 
entitled * The History and Antiquities of the 
Sei^iory of Holderness, in the East Riding 
of the County of York, including the Abbies 
of Meaux and Swine, with the Ihriories of 
Nunkeeling and Burstall: compiled from 
authentic ehaitiers, records, and the unpub- 
lished manuscripts of the Rev. W. Dade, 
remaining in the library of Burton Con- 
stable,’ 2 vols. Hull, 1840-1, 4to, with many 
illustrations. He also edited Henry William 
Ball’s ‘ Social History and Antiquities of 
Barton-upon-H umber, ^ 1856, and added elu- 
cidatory remarks. He died at Barton-upon- 
Humber on 12 Jan. 1858. 

[Gent. Mag. 1858, pt. i, p. 449; Boyne’s 
Yorkshire Library, pp. 162, 165.] T. C. 

^PODHOY, BENJAMIN THOMAS (d. 
1799), draughtsman and engraver, was a pupil 
of William Woollett [^.v.], and is said to 
have been his brother- m-lb-w {Gent Mag, 
1799, iL 726). At an early period he ob- 
tained employment at Lambeth Palace, and 
for many years previous to 1786 held the post 
of deputy-librarian there under Dr. Ducarel 
and his successor, Dr. Lort. During tha.t time 
he assisted Ducarel in his researches, exe- 
cuted facsimiles of Domesday for Surrey and 
Worcestershire, and engraved the plates for 
many antiquarian and topographical works, 
such as Ducarei’s ‘ History of St. Katherine’s 
Hospital,’ 1782 ; Astle’s * Origin and Pro- 
gress of Writing,’ 1784 ; ^ Some Account of 
the Alien Priories,’ edited by J. Nichols, 
1779 ; and Ives’s *■ Remarks upon the Garia- 
nonum of the Romans,’ 1774, During the 
latter part of his life Pouncy produced some 
excellent plates of landscape and marine 
subjects after popular artists, of which the 
best are: 'Athens in its Flourishing State,’ 
after R. Wilson, and ' Athens in its Pre- 
sent State of Rtiin,’ after S. Delane (a pair); 

' Sortie made by the Garrison of Gibraltar 
on 27 Nov. 1781,’ after A. Poggi; the build- 
ing, chase, unlading, and dissolution of & 
cutter (a set of four), after J, Kitchingman; 
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17t58 and 1785; ^IS'.W. View of Rochester,’ 
after J. Farin^on, 1790 ; ^ The Morning of 
the Glorious First of June 1794,’ after R. 
Cleveley, 1796 ; * The Windmill ’ and * The 
Watermill,’ from his own drawings, 1787 ; 
and four landscapes after J. Heame. Pouncy 
also executed many of the plates in Captain 
Cook’s second and third ‘ Voyages,’ after 
Hodges and Webber, 1777 and 1784; Sir 
G. Staunton’s ‘ Embassy of Lord Macartney 
to China,’ 1797 ; Farin^on’s * Views of the 
Lakes in Cumberland and Westmorland,’ 
1789; Bowyer’s ‘History of England/ 
Macklin’s Bible, and the ‘ Copperplate Maga- 
zine.’ He was a fellow of the Incorporated 
Society of Artists, and exhibited topogra- 
hical views with them in 1772 and 1773; 
e also sent works of the same class to the 
pLoyal Academy in 1782, 1788, and 1789, 
AVoollett engraved ‘The Grotto at Am well/ 
from a drawing by Pouncy, as an illustra- 
tion to John Scott’s ‘ Poems/ 1782. Pouncy 
died in Pratt Street, Lambeth, on 22 Aug. 
1799, and w^as buried in the graveyard of the 
parish church. 

A portrait of Pouncy, drawn by Edridge, 
is in the print room of the British Museum, 

[Gent. Mag. 1799, ii. 726 ; Rediirave’s Diet, 
of Artists; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1760- 
1880 ; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, viii. 40, 625, 
ix. 534, 719 ; Nichols’s History of Lambeth, 1786, 
Aj*p. p. 145; Lambeth burial register ] 

F. M. O’D. 

POinro, JAMES (1669-1724), astro- 
nomer, was the son of John Pound, of Bishop’s 
Cannin^Wiltshire, where he was bom in 
1G69. He matriculated at St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, on 16 March 1687 ; graduated B.A. 
from Hart Hall on 27 Feb. 1694, and M.A. 
from Gloucester Hall in the same year; and 
obtained a medical diploma, with a degree 
of M.B., on 21 Oct. 1097. Having taken 
orders, he entered the service of the East 
India Companvj and went out to Madras in 
1099 as chaplain to the merchants of Fort 
St. George, whence he proceeded to the Bri- 
tish settlement on the islands of Pulo Con- 
dore, near the mouth of the River Cambodia. 
‘ He got much in the plantations/ Heame 
remarked of him, ‘ but lost all in an insur- 
rection of the Indians.’ On the morning of 
3 March 1705 the native troops at Pulo 
Condore mutinied, conflagration and mas- 
sacre ensued, and only eleven of the English 
residents escaped in the sloop Rose to Ma- 
lacca, and ultimately, after many adven- 
tures, reached Batavia. Pound was among 
the refugees ; but his collections and papers 
were destroyed. A valuable set of docu- 
ments relating to the catastrophe — some of 
them compo^, others copied, by him — are 


preserved in the Bodleian Library (Bradley 
MaXo.24). 

Pound was, in July 1707 — a year after his 
return to England — presented by Sir Richard 
Child to the rectory of W^anstead in Essex; 
and the favour of Lord-chancellor Parker 
secured for him, in January 1720, on Flam- 
steed’s death, that of Burstow in Surrey, 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
on 30 Nov. 1699, but his admittance was 
deferred until 30 July 1713, when his astro- 
nomical career may be said to have begun. 
Halley communicated to the Royal Society 
his phase-determinations of the total solar 
eclipse of 3 May 1715, with the remark that 
their author was ‘ furnished with verv curious 
instruments, and well skilled in the matter 
of observation’ {Phil. Trans, xxix. 252), 
On 14 July 1715 Pound observed an occult a- 
tion of a star by Jupiter, on 30 Oct. an 
eclipse of the moon, and made, in 1716 and 
1717, various planetary observations — all 
with a fifteen-foot telescope {ib. xxix. 401, 
XXX. 848, 1109). His account of some of 
them {lb. xxix. 7:06) w^as translated into 
Russian, and inserted in the St. Petersburg 
‘Kalendar’ for 1737. Huygens’s 12S-foot 
object-glass, lent to Pound in 1717 by the 
Royal Society, w’as mounted by him in Wan- 
stead Park on the maypole just removed 
from the Strand, and procured for the pur- 
pose by Sir Isaac Newton. A copy of verses 
affixed to it by a local wit began : 

Once I adorned the Strand, 

But now have found 
My way to pound 

In Baron Newton’s land. 

The inconveniences of the ‘aerial’ instru- 
ment thus formed were severely commented 
upon by J. Crosthwait (Bailt, Flamsteed^ 
p. 335). Nevertheless, it was by Pound 
turned to excellent account. His obser\'a- 
tions with it of the five known satellites of 
Saturn enabled Halley to ‘ rectify ’ their mo ve- 
ments {Phil. Trans, xxx. 772). Newton 
employe, in the third edition of the ‘ Prin- 
cipia’ (pp. 390, 392 of Sir W. Thomson’s 
reprint, 1871), his micrometrical measures of 
Jupiter’s disc, of Saturn’s disc and ring, and 
of the elongations of their satellites; and 
obtained from him data for correcting the 
places of the comet of 1680. That a quid 
pro quo was supplied appears from memo- 
randa in the astronomer’s pocket-book of 
two payments to him by Newton of 52 Z. lOs. 
each, in 1719 and 1720. 

Laplace also availed himself of Pound’s ob- 
servations of Jupiter’s satellites for the de- 
termination of the planet’s mass ; and Pound 
himself compiled m 1719 a set of tables for 
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the first satellite, into which he introduced 
an equation for the transmission of light 
(Phil. Trans, xxxi. 1021). 

Pound was tenderly attached to his sister’s 
son, James Bradley [q. v.] He trained him 
in astronomy, and many of their observa- 
tions were made together. Those of the op- 
position of Mars in 1719, and of the transit 
of Mercury on 29 Oct. 1723, are examples 
(BEi.DLBT, Miscellaneous Works, pp. 353, 
355). Their measurement of y Virginis in 
1718 — the first made of the components of a 
double star — was directed towards the ascer- 
tainment of stellar parallax ; and Pound 
doubtless aided in planning the operations 
upon y Draconis which led Bradley to the 
discovery of the aberration of li^ht. 

Pound was a frequent visitor of Samuel 
Molyneux [q* v.] at Hew. He was commis- 
sioned by the Royal Society, in July 1723, to 
test Hadley’s refiecting telescope, and reported 
favourablyonits performance (2*5. xxxii. 382). 
He died at Wanstead on 16 Nov. 1724, 
aged 55. His instruments were sold for 25/. 
He married, first, on 14 Feb. 1710, Sarah, 
widow of Edward Farmer, who died in June 
1715; and secondly, in October 1722, Eliza- 
beth, sister of Matthew Wymondesold, a 
successful speculator in South Sea stock, and 
proprietor of the Wanstead estate. She had 
a fortune of 10,0007. After her husband’s 
death she resided with Bradley at Oxford, 
1732-7, died on 10 Sept. 1740, and was 
buried at Wanstead. By his first wife 
Pound left a daughter Sarah, born on 16 Sept. 
1713 ; she died at Greenwich, unmarried, on 
19 Oct. 1747. 

[Bradley’s Miscellaneous "Works, prefixed Me-' 
moir by Rigaud, pp. ii-ix, xviii, xxxix ; Biogr. 
Brit. (Kippis), ii. 556; Lysons’s Environs, iv, 
240 ; Mah-olm’s Londinium Redivivum, iv. 281 ; 
Madler’s G-esehichte der Himmelsknnde, i 
408-9, 428, ii. 444 ; Wolf’s Geschichte der 
Astronomie, pp. 484, 534, 676 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. ; Poggendorjf’s Biogr.-lit. Handworteiv 
bneh; Houzeau’sBibl. Astronomique; Thomson’s 
Hist, of the Royal Society ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] 

A. M. C. 

POUNDS, JOHN (1766-1839), gratuitous 
teacher of poor children, was bom in St. 
Mary Street, Portsmouth, on 17 June 1766. 
His father, a sawyer in the royal dockyard, 
apprenticed John, at twelve years of age, to 
a shipwright. In 1781 Pounds, then a youth 
six feet in height, fell into a dry dock, and 
was crippled for life. He put himself under 
the instruction of an old shoemaker in the 
High Street, and in 1803 started as a shoe- 
mender on his own account in a weather- 
boarded tenement in St. Mary Street. In 
1818 he took charge of one of the children 


of his sailor brother, five years of age. Feel- 
ing that companionship for his nephew was 
desirable, he added first one child then 
another to his pupils. W’ith a natural power 
of teaching and love of children, he thus be- 
came voluntary and gratuitous schoolmaster 
to the poorest children of Portsmouth. His 
numbers averaged about forty, including 
twelve little girls. His modes of teaching 
were chiefly interrogatory and realistic. He 
taught reading from handbills, and preferred 
old school-books to new. In arithmetic he 
taught up to the double rule of three. He 
instructed children how to cook their own 
food, mend their shoes, and make their play- 
things. He was doctor, nurse, master of 
sports, and companionon excursions into the 
country. His philanthropy also displayed 
itself in relieving his poor neighbours in 
winter — notably in 1837-8, a winter of ex- 
ceptional severity — and his sympathy with 
and power over animals were remarkable. 

In 1838 a characteristic portrait was 
painted of Pounds by H. S. Sheaf of Land- 
port, a journeyman shoemaker. It is in the 
possession of the family of the late Edward 
Carter, esq., of Portsmouth. There was a 
lithograph, drawn by W. Mitchell and en- 
graved by W. Oharpentier. Pounds died on 
1 Jan. 1839. 

After his death came the recognition of 
his influence. Schools were established as 
\ memorials ; publications in England, Scot- 
land, and America extolled his virtues. In 
! 1847 Dr. Guthrie wrote his ^ Plea for Ragged 
Schools,^ and proclaimed Pounds as originator 
of the idea. In 1855 a memorial stone was 
erected to Pounds, and placed on his grave 
I in High Street Chapel burial-ground. 

[Hawkes’s Recollections of John Pounds; 
Blessley’s Memoir of the late John Pounds of 
Portsmouth ; Saunders’s Annals of Portsmouth, 

I pp. 169-72.] F. W-N. 

PC YET, CHARLES (1652 .?-1743), mis- 
cellaneous writer and projector, was probably 
descended jfrom a family which had settled 
at Shookledge, Cheshire, and may have been 
son of Ralph Povey (b. 1607) and a relative 
of Pepys’s friend, Thomas Povey [q. v.] (cf, 
Addit. MS^ 5529, f. 59 5). He had a brother, 
Josiah (d. 1727), who was rector of Tels- 
combe, Sussex. When twitted with his ob- 
scure origin, he said his birth was neither 
noble nor i^oble. According to his own 
statements, he ^entthe flower of his youth 
and middle age in study and tho«ught, and 
during the reign of James II he was twice 
imprisoned for writing against that king 
(Auflish Mernoi^l). In 1689 he printed 
^ A Challenge to all Jacobites/ which was 
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followed in 1090 by ^ A Challenge in vindi- 
cation of the Revolution* (State Tracts j 
1705, voL i.) In 1699 he printed ‘Proposals 
for raising One Thousand Pounds.* Next year 
he was living at Wapping, and entered the 
coal trade ; but, being persecuted by other 
merchants, he published ‘ A Discovery of In- 
direct Practices in the Coal Trade,’ 1700, in 
which he described one of his inventions, an 
engine for clearing a coal-ship a uickly. This 
was followed in 1701 by ‘The Unhappiness of 
England as to its Trade by Sea and Land 
triuy stated,* a piece containing proposals for 
employing the poor by founding four hos- 
pitds of industry, each to hold fifteen hun- 
dred people. Povey also dwelt upon ‘ the 
pernicious consequence of wearing swords, 
and the ill precedents acted at the two 
theatres.* This book was succeeded by two 
religious works, ‘Meditations of a Divine 


Soul,’ 1703, of which ten thousand copies are 
said to have been sold, and ‘ Holy Thoughts 
of a God-made Man,’ 1704. 

By 1705, and probably some time earlier, 
Povey was in possession of the Traders’ Ex- 
change House, Hatton Garden, where he 
carried on for several years the business of 
a commercial agency, and floated life and 
fire insurance schemes. He estimated the 
subscriptions to tbe exchange house at 
2,000f. a year. His Traders* Exchange 
House Office for Lives was started about 
1706. It was an insurance scheme for four 
thousand members, reputed healthy persons, 
and was to make an annual contribution to 
tbe building fund of a projected college for 
one hundred decayed men and women. 
Other funds were to be obtained from the 
moceeds of advertisements in the ‘ General 
Remark on Trade,* a periodical which ap- 
peared three times a week from October 1705 
to March 1710. This paper, of which 3,500 
copies are said to have been printed, was 
distributed gratis. Dunton said it was pub- 
lished in rivalry of Defoe’s ‘Review,* and 
complained that Povey plagiarised from the 
‘Athenian Oracle.* The life-insurance scheme 
collapsed in 1710, but in the meantime Povey 
had floated ^1707-8) the Exchange House 
Eire Office for Goods (London), or the Sun 
lire Office. Business does not seem to have 
been begun before 1708, and in December of 
that year a salvage corps scheme was sug- 
gested. The office proved a success, but 
Povey parted with his interest in it at an 
early date, although he remained a member 
of the board- He was at first promised by 
the managers an annuity of 400^. a year dur- 
ing the lives of himself and bis wife, and of 
the survivor, and he was also to receive 960/. 
This arrangeinent,„however, was altered, to 
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; Povey’s annoyance, in October 1710, when 
I the twenty-four acting members of the so- 
I ciety said they would give Povey onlv 20L 
! each, and an annuity of ten per cent, of the 
■ profits, up to 200/. a year. 

I Povey started in 1709 a scheme called the 
j halfpenny carriage of letters, an imitation of 
I the penny post of William Dockwray or 
I Dockwra [q. v.] The post was confined to 
! the cities of London and Westminster and 
j the borough of Southwark, and the collec- 
tions seem to have been made by tradesmen. 
But in November 1709 tbe postmasters- 
general proceeded against Povey for an in- 
fringement of their monopoly, and in Easter 
term 1710, when tbe action was heard in tbe 
court of exchequer, Povey was fined 100/. 
Another scheme, for the carriage of small 
parcels of goods into the country, which was 
broached in 1709, never came to maturity 
(cf. Treasury Fajpers^ 1708-14, voL cxx. No. 
33). 

The first number of ‘ The Visions of Sir 
Heister Ryley * was published by Povey on 
21 Aug. 1710; the eightieth and last num- 
ber appeared on 21 Feb. 1711. Each paper 
consisted of two quarto leaves, and the 
periodical, which was sold for a penny, was 
confessedly an imitation of Steele’s ‘ Tatler.* 
In 1712 Povey let the house and park at 
Belsize, Hampstead, of which he was tenant, 
and on which he claims to have spent 2,000/., 
to Count d’Aumont, the French ambassador- 
extraordinary, who was to pay 1,000/. for the 
term of his residence in England, but Povey 
refused to ratify the agreement when he 
found that the newly erected chapel would 
be used for mass {English Memorial), Povey 
then vainly offered the house and chapel to 
the Prince of Wales, and the house remained 
vacant. One of his later schemes was to set 
up a factory for weavers in part of the house, 
with a warehouse for the sale of the goods. 
Povey says he was imprisoned on a false 
action for 10,000/. in September 1713 {Sub- 
jects Eepresentation)j and that no bail could 
I be obtained. A half-sheet was published, 

I stating that he was imprisoned for conspiring 
I against the queen and government; but Judge 
G&acey declared that there was no cause of 
action, and ordered the release of Povey, who 
afterwards obtained judgment for false im- 

E risonment against the ringleaders. They, 
owever, fled in order to evade justice (cf. 
Post Boy, 13-15 Oct. 1713). 

Povey published anonymously in 1714 an 
‘ Enquiry into the !Miscarriages of the last 
Four Years* Reign,* and he says his life was 
threatened on account of it. It went through 
eight editions, some of which wer<j spurious, 
and was answered by Atterbury’s ‘English 
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Advice to the Freeholders of England.’ In printed twice in a public newspaper, and it 
the following year he printed * A Memorial was nven in imperfect form in the ‘ Daily 
of the Procee^ngs of the late Ministry’ and Post’ for 1 and 8 July 1743. Povey men- 
‘The English Parliament represented in a tions land at Cheadle, Staffordshire; and he 
Vision,’ which were entered at Stationers’ left money for the charity school in the 
Hall on 16 Dec. 1714 and 7 March 1716 re- parish of St. Mary, Newington (with which 
spectively. * The Subject’s Representation,’ he was presumably connected through his 
1717, and ‘English Inquisition,’ 1718, were wife), for the poor of V^hitechapel, and for 
full of complaints of persecution by the whigs. the widows of poor tradesmen and ministers. 
Povey estimated his loss by public services at Of every pound received for his books nine- 
1, 700^, a year, and 15,673/. in money; and he pence was to go to the rector of St. Mary’s, 
complained (BnplisA MeTtwrial) that when Newington, and ninepence to the dissenting 
any scheme of his came to perfection the minister at the Broad Street meeting-house, 
government seized the good seed. In ‘ Brit- for the use of poor ministers’ widows. The 
tain’s Scheme to make a New Coin of Gold residue was left to two widows, who were 


and Silver to give in exchange for Paper 
Money and South Sea Stock,’ 1720, he said 
that a brewhouse at Hampstead belonging to 
Tiim had been seized in 1718, and his goods 
sold by excise officers. In 1723 he designed 
a fire-annihilator, a bomb containing water, 
the idea of which was said to have been stolen 
from an invention of a chemist named Am- 
brose Godfrey or Godfrey-Hanckwitz [q. v.], 
who in 1724 tried to convict Povey of the 
theft. 

In 1733 Povey printed ‘ The Secret His- 
tory of the Sun Fire Office,’ and in 1737 the 
* English Memorial to obtain Right and 
Property.’ These were followed in 1740 by 
‘The Torments after Death,’ in which he 
said that all the profits from his works went 
to ministers’ and tradesmen’s widows and 
charity children, and described a number of 
charitable projects, including the relief of 
distressed families, prisoners, and the sick. 
In 1741 Povey brought out a curious book, 
‘The Virgin in Eden, or the State of In- | 
nocency. . . . Presenting a Nobleman, a 
Student, and Heiress, on their progress from 
Sodom to Canaan,’ in which there is a sec- 
tion criticising Richardson’s new novel, 
‘Pamela’s Letters proved to be Immoral 
Romances, printed in Images of Virtue.’ 

‘ Torments after Death ’ and ‘ Virgin in Eden ’ 
contain long catalogues of subjects on which 
he had written. In 1718 he stated that i 
he had produced over six hundred pieces ; 
hut this must include the, separate numbers 
of the periodicals which he brought out. His 
last invention was a self-acting organ (an- 
nounced in the ‘ Daily Advertiser ’ for 
23 Nov. 1742), which he left by will to the 
parish of St. Mary, Newington Butts. 

Povey died on 4 May 1743, aged upwards 
of ninety {Gent, Mag, 1743, ^ 274), in 
Little .^ie Street, Goodman’s Fields, and 
was buried on the 8th at St. Mary’s,’ New- 
ington, in the church, where his wife Ann 
was buried. He left directionsthat his will, 
which is dated SO Jan. 1742-3, should be 


executrixes — viz. : two-thirds to Elizabeth 
Smith, a niece, and one-third to Margaret 
Stringer. Povey declared that he never set 
up any undertaking with the intent to enrich 
himself by fraud or injustice, and never 
wrote anything which did not tend to pro- 
mote virtue and imity among men. A pro- 
lific schemer and writer, his statements are 
untrustworthy and exaggerated. He was 
quarrelsome, and his vanity is shown by his 
practice of printing his coat-of-arms on his 
title-pages instead of his name. But some 
of his schemes were ingenious, while the 
Sun Fire Office became a great success. He 
took pleasure in charitable work and in the 
promotion of friendliness among persons of 
different religious beliefs. 

[Almost everything that is known about 
Povey has been collected together by Mr. F, B. 
Relton in his Account of the Fire Insurance 
Companies. . . . Also of Charles Povey, 1893 ; 
see especially pp. 261-84, 447-643. Other 
works which may be consulted are Joyce’s Eis- 
tor;^ of the Post Office, 1893 ; Lewins’s Her 
Majesty’s Mails, 1865; the Hope Catalogue of 
Early Newspapers; Notes and Queries, passim ; 
Wali'ord’s Insurance Cyclopaedia, iii. 465-7.] 

G-. A. A 

POVEY, THOMAS (Jl. 1668), civil ser- 
vant, was grandson of John Povey, citizen 
and embroiderer of London, and son of J us- 
tinian Povey, auditor of the exchequer ana 
accountant-general to Anne of IDenmark 
{Cal, State Papers^ 6 May 1606, and Ad- 
1 deuda, 1680-1626, p. 477). He bore the 
same arms as Charles Povey [q, v.], with 
an annulet for difference. In 1633 he en- 
tered Gray’s Inn, and in 1642 published 
‘ The Moderator, expecting sudden Peace or 
certaine Ruine,’ which drew forth three re- 
plies : ^ A Sudden Answer to a Sudden 
Moderator’ and a ‘ Fuller Answer ’ in 1642, 
and in 1647 ‘ Neutrality -is Malignancy, by 
J.M.’ Povey deemed the civil wars unjusti- 
fiable, and at first joined neither party. But 
I he wa<s returned to the Long parliament as 
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MJP. for Liskeard on 23 March 1646-7, and missioner-general of provisions at Jamaica, 
in June 1647 vras sent from Westminster and another, William, was provost-marshal 
with a letter to the parliamentarj commis- at Barbados. A half-brother John, who was 
sioners with the army in order to promote clerk of the privy council, and commissiouer 
negotiations for peace (Cal. State Papers, for the sick and wounded under William III, 
1645-7, p. 593). In 1650 he was suspected died in June 1705 {Lvttbiill, Ptnef Pela- 
of disloyalty to the council of state, and a tion, v. 564). 

warrant was issued for his arrest (ib. 1650, Among contemporary kinsmen who at- 
pp. 149, 616, 541). In 1657 he was a member tained some distinction were : Sir John 
of the council for the colonies, and at a by- Povey (d, 1679), baron of the exchequer in 
elec tion, 23 Feb. 1658-9, was elected M.P.for Ireland from 26 Oct. 1663, and chief justice 
Bossiney. After the Restoration Povey was of the king’s bench from 11 April 1673 
much favoured at court. In July 1660 he {Qmttb, Zaw Officers of Ireland, loo); 
was appointed treasurer to the Duke of York, Francis Povey, commander of the ordnance 
but, as affairs fell into confusion under his in Tangier, who became surveyor and con- 
management, he was induced to resign on toiler of the ordnance in Ireland, and pub- 
7 July 1668, in consideration of a pension lished in 1705 ‘ The Gunner’s Companion,' 
of 400Z. a year. In July 1662 he had become with manuscript dedication to Prince George 
one of the masters of requests. Meanwhile, ! of Denmark {Bnt. Mas. Cat. ; Hist. MSS. 
on 20 Sept. 1661, he was made receiver- j Comm. 11th Rep. pt. v. ; Hyde Corresp. ed. 
general for the rents and revenues of the ; Singer, i. 412, 547-8) ; and another, Tho- 
plantations in Africa and America. He was j mas Povey, who served nine years with the 
also treasurer for Tangier from October 1662 | army in Flanders, and was lieutenant-go- 
till 1665, and surveyor-general of the victual- I vemor of Massachusetts from 1702 to 1711 
Fng department. Pepys succeeded him in I (Massachusetts Hist. Soc. ColL 6th ser. iii. 
both these posts in 1665. Besides the master ! 98-9, 264, 386). 

of requests’ apartments at Whitehall, Povey | [Eelton’sPirelnsuianceCompanies andOharles 
had a house m Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which Jovey ; Steinmann’s Memoir of Mrs. Mycldeltou, 
was famous for its general elegance and the j 1864, p. 30 ; Evelyn’s Diary ; Pepys’s Diary, 
ingenious arrangements of its wine-cellars, pass., cf. Wheatley’s edition, ii. 318; and see art. 
There he dispensed a generous hospitality. Streatee, Robeet.] E. I. 0. 

gvelTO a^ ^epys were both frequent gu^ts. poWEL. [See Powell and Powle.] 

He also inherited a villa near Hounslow, 

called the Priory. About 1665 he travelled POWELL, Mes. (d. 1831), previously 
in Devonshire and Cornwall, and a manu- known as Mbs. Fabmbr, and subsequently as 
script descriptiou in verse of his journey Mbs. Renatjd, actress, made her first appear- 
belongs to Lord Robartes (Boasb and Cotjet- ance, under the name of Mrs. Farmer, at the 
JTBT, BibL Cornuh. iii. 1318). At the acces- Haymarket as Alicia in* Jane Shore ’ in 1787 
sion of James n he was removed, with all his according to Wewitzer, and on 9 Sept. 1788 
colleagues, from the office of master of re- ! according to Genest. From the Haymarket 
quests, but was awarded a pension of 100/. a sbe went to Drury Lane in the autumn of 1788, 
year, and was continued a member of the where she played Anne Bullen to the Queen 
queen dowager’s council (Brasistok, Aut<h- Katharine of Mrs. Siddons,Yirgilia in * Corio- 
biography, p. 314; Secret Services of Charles II lanus,’ Leonora in * Revenge,’ &c. Next year 
arid James II, pp. 167, 174, 184, 193). she married a second husband, one Powell, who 

Before 1665 Povey married Mary, daugh- was prompter at Liverpool and afterwards at 
ter of John Adderly, and widow of John Drury Lane. The next season at Drury Lane 
Agard of King’s Bromley, Staffordshire, opened on 12 Sept. 1789 with * Richard the 
Evelyn describes Povey *as a nice con- Inird.’ Kemble appeared as Richard, and 
triver of all elegancies, and exceedingly for- * Mrs. Powell, late Mrs^ Farmer,’ as Lady 
mal.’ Pepys had a very low opinion of his Anne. She remained at Drury Laue for 
abilities, and says that he was cunning. In j several seasons, during which her name was 
1669 he and another described in a petition constantly coupled with that of Mrs. Siddons 
to the king an invention of their own for in parts of importance. A rising and pains- 
raising water (Ca/. July 1669). taking actress, she was capable of affording 

A letter-book of his, dated from 1655 to 1659, the principal support to the leading performer 
and dealing mainly with the West Indies of the day, and enjoyed at the same time an 
and Ajnerica, is in the British Museum invaluable opportunity of studying acting 
{Addit.MS. 11411 ; others of his letters are from the very best model. When in 1796 Mrs. 
in Egerton MS. 2395). Siddons declined the role of Edmunda in 

One of his brothers, Richard, was com- 1 Ireland’s ‘Vortigem/ Mrs. Powell undertook 
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it (2 April). On 2 May 1795, on the occasion 
of Mrs. Powell’s benefit, Mrs. Siddons played 
Lady Randolph to her Young- Norval, and 
at the performance for her benefit on 4 June 
1802 Mrs Powell essayed the role of Hamlet, 
with Mrs. Jordan as Ophelia. Mrs, Powell’s 
long connection with Drury Lane lasted till 
1811, and during the period she played very 
many important parts, including Alicia in 
* Jane Shore,’ Andromache in the * Distrest 
Mother,’ Almeria in the * Mourning Bride,* 
Mrs. Haller in the ^ Stranger,’ and Lady Mac- 
beth. Her forte lay in the intenser roles of 
tragedy. Tenderness and pathos were not at 
her command. 

In the autumn of 1811 Mrs. Powell mi- 
grated to Covent Garden, where she opened 
as Lady Capulet on 9 Sept., and again sup- 
ported Mrs. Siddons, who was playing her 
‘ last season.’ Her second husband, Powell, 
was apparently then dead, and in 1814 she 
married one Renaud. On 21 May 1814 she 
was announced as ‘ Mrs. Renaud, late Mrs 
Powell,’ and at the close of the season 1815- 
1816 she terminated her London career. For 
two years she acted in the provinces, and in 
1818 settled down in Edinburgh, where she 
had already acted in the summer of 1802. 
She opened under Murray and his sister, 
Mrs. H. Siddons, on 12 Feb. 1818. The parts 
for which she was chiefly cast were * heavy,’ 
those in which power and experience are the 
most necessary qualifications. Helen Mac- 
gregor in ‘ Rob Roy ’ and Meg Merrilies in 
‘Guy Mannerin^’ are said to have been great 
impersonations m her hands. She also fre- 
quently assumed such roles as Lady Macbeth, 
tne Queen in ‘ Hamlet, ’Volumnia, Lady Ran- 
dolph, and Belvidera in ‘ Venice Preserved.* 
The parts she created in Edinburgh included 
Helen Macgregor, the Queen in the ‘ Heart 
of Midlothian,* Elspat in the ^Antiquary,* 
Lady Douglas in ^ Mary Stuart,* and Janet 
in the ^ Twa Drovers.’ Her most valuable 
work, however, lay in the splendid support 
she was able to give Kean, Young, and other 
great London tragedians, who made starring 
visits to the Scottish capital. Mrs. Renaud 
displayed in her old age a rare dignity of 
bearing, correct elocution, and telling voice. 
About 1828 her health began to fail, and she 
appeared for the last time on 30 Sept. 1829, 
when she acted the Queen to Kean’s Ham- 
let. On 4 June 1830 Murray gave her a 
benefit, at which she did not appear. Murray 
is said to have continued her salary to the 
day of her death, which occurred in London, 
on 31 Dec. 1831, when she was ‘ about 70 * 
(Annual Biog. and Obit, 1853, p. 451). 

[Genest’s Historical Account of the Stage; 
playbills; private information.] J. C. D, 


POWELL, BADEN (1796-1860), Savilian 
professor of geometry, born at Stamford liiU 
on 22 Aug. 1796, was eldest son of Baden 
Powell of Langton, Kent, and Stamford HilL 
The father was at one time high sheiifi* of 
Kent. The son matriculated from Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, in the spring of 1814, and 
graduated B.A. in 1817, with first-class 
honours in mathematics. He proceeded 
M.A. in 1820, was ordained to the curacy of 
Midhurst, and in 1821 obtained the vicarage 
of Plumstead in Kent, While holding this 
living he was occupied in researches on optics 
and radiation, and was a fellow- worker with 
Herschel, Babbage, and Airy, BQs ability 
was recognised by his election as F.R.S. in 
1824, and by his appointment in 1827 to the 
Savilian chair of geometry at Oxford, which 
he held till his death. 

On becoming professor he resigned his 
living and devoted much time to literary 
work. He had already, in 1825 and 1826, 
contributed to the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions * two papers on radiant heat ; he now 
■wrote two elementary books on curves and 
difierential calculus, 1828-9. In 1832 hemade 
a report to the British Association on radiant 
heat, and drew up other reports on the same 
subject in 1841 and 1854. In 1835-7 he pre- 
pared a series of four papers on dispersion of 
light for the ‘Philosophical Transactions.’ 
He was a frequent contributor to scientific 
periodicals, chiefly on optical questions, but 
also on questions connected with the general 
history and study of science. He wrote a 
^BQstory of Natural Philosophy’ for the 
^ Cabinet Cyclopaedia,* 1834. But theologi- 
cal controversy also interested Powell. He 
was strongly opposed to the tractarians, and 
treated doctrinal questions from a latitudi- 
narian point of view in ‘Tradition Un- 
veiled ’ (1839), followed by a supplement in 
1840. An essay (1838) on ‘The Connexion 
of Natural and Divine Truth* was succeeded, 
after many years, by an important series of 
essays on kindred topics— ‘The Unity of 
Worlds ’ (1855, 2nd eit. 1856), ‘ The Study 
of Natural Theology ’ (1856), and ‘ The Order 
of Nature’ (1859). Among his other theo- 
logical essays maybe mentioned ‘ Christianity 
without Judaism* (1857, 2nd edit. 1866), and 
an essay on the study of the evidences of 
Christianity, which he contributed to ‘Essays 
and Reviews,’ 1860. The last-named essay 
provoked many replies. 

Powell was active in university reform, 
was a member of the commission of 1851, 
and held advanced views on state education, 
about which he published a pamphlet in 
1840. He died on 11 June 1860, at Stanhope 
Street, Hyde Park Gardens, and is buried at 
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Kensal Green. Powell was twice married : j 
first, on 27 Sept. 1837, to Charlotte Pope, 1 
who died on 14 Oct. 1844 ; secondly, on j 
10 March 1846, to Henrietta Grace Smyth, 
daughter of Vice-admiral William Henry 
Smyth [q. v.l, and sister of Mr, Charles Piazzi : 
Smyth. By his first wife he had three daugh- : 
ters and a son, Baden Henry Powell {b. j 
1841), judge of the chief court of Lahore, j 
and a writer on Indian law and land tenure. ; 
Of the professor’s family by his second wife, 
five sons, of whom the second is Sir George 
Baden Powell, KC.M.G., M.P., and one 
daughter survived infancy. 

Besides the physical papers referred to 
above may be named the tollowing contri- 
butions to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions: ’ 
1, ^On Certain Cases of Elliptic Polariza- 
tion,’ 1842. 2. ‘On Metallic Beflexion,’ 

1845. S, ‘ On Prismatic Interference,’ 1848. 
F e also contributed some important mathe- 
matical papers to the Ashmolean Society’s 
* Memoirs’ for 1832. In addition to the above- 
named reports to the British Association, he 
reported in 1839 on refractive indices, and 
in 1848-59 on luminous meteors. His con- 
tributions to the ‘Memoirs’ of the Astro- 
nomical Society are dated 1845, 1847, 1849, 
1853, and 1858. In 1857 he published trans- 
lations, with notes, of Arago^ autobiography 
and lives of Young, Malus, and Fresnel. 

[Moraing Chronicle, 14 June 1860; Aberdeen 
Herald, 21 July 1860 ; Gent. Mag. 1860, pt. ii. 
p. 204; Darwin’s Origin of Species, ed. 1894, 
p. XX ; Liddon’s Life of Pusey; information 
kindly supplied by Mrs. PowelL] 0, P. 

POWELL or POWEL, DAVID (1552 ?- 
1598), Welsh historian, bom about 1552, 
was son of Hywel ap Dafydd ap Grufiydd of 
Coedrwg and Bryn Eglwys, near Llangollen. 
His mother was Catherine, daughter of 
Gruffydd ab leuan ap Dafydd. At the age of 
si.xteen he entered the university of Oxford. 
Where he first resided is not known, hut in 
1571 he migrated to Jesus College, then 
newly founded, and graduated B.A. 3 March 
1672^. He had already been coUated by 
Bishop Thomas Davies to the vicarage of 
Buabon, Denbighshire (instituted 12 June 
I57l), to whida was soon added (27 Oct. 
1571) the rectory of Llanfyllin, Mont- 
gomeiyshire. He was elected fellow of All 
Souls’ College in 1673, and graduated M.A. 
6 July 1576. In SeptemW 1579 he re- 
signed Llanfyllin, where he was succeeded 
by William Morgan, the translator, and re- 
c^ved instead the vicarage of Meifod, 
Montgomeryshire. In addition to his cures, 
he held in succession the prebends of Meifod 
and of Llanfair Talhaiam (second portion) 
attached to St. Asaph Cathedral. He gr^ 


duated B.D. from Jesus College 19 Feb, 
1582-3, and D.D. on the ensuing 11 April. 

Powell must have already won some credit 
as a student of Welsh history, when in 
September 1583 he was requested by Sir 
Henry Sidney, lord president of Wales, to 
prepare for the press an English translation 
of the 'Welsh ‘Chronicle of the Princes’ 
(commonly known as the ‘ Chronicle of Cara- 
doc of Llancarfan ’), left in manuscript by 
Humphrey Llwyd (1527-1568) [q. v.] of 
Denbigh. The work appeared, under the title 
‘The HLstorie of Cambria,’ in 1584, with 
a curiously admonitory dedication to Sir 
Philip Sidney, the president’s son; though 
Llwyd’s translation was the basis, Powell’s 
corrections and additions, founded as they 
were on independent research, made the ‘His- 
torie’ practically a new work- Numerous 
editions have since appeared, and later his- 
torians of Wales have to a large extent drawn 
their material from it. In the following year 
Powell published in one volume (1) ‘"The 
British Histories of Ponticus Virunnius;’ 
(2) the ‘ Itinerary ’ and ‘ Description ’ (with 
notes) of Giraldus Cambrensis (then for the 
first time printed) ; and (3) ‘ De Britanniea 
Historia recte intelligenda Epistola’ (Lon- 
don, 1585). Powell dedicated the book to 
Sir Henry Sidney, to whom he had now 
become cnaplain. Pride of race led him to 
silently omit the second book of Giraldus’s 
‘Description,’ dealing with the ‘ illaudabilia ’ 
of Wales. Powell’s version of the treatises 
hy Giraldus was reprinted by Camden in his 
‘ Anglica, Noriuannica,’ (fee. (1602 and 1603), 
and by Sir Bichard Colt Hoare in 1804. 
Camden and Hoare followed Powell. 

Powell is honourably mentioned in a re- 
port, dated 24 Feb. 1587-8, upon the state 
of the diocese of St. Asaph, as one of the 
three preachers in the diocese who resided 
and kept house (St'RTFBj AnnalSj edit. 1824, 
HI. ii. 47 2-3). Dr. W illiam Morgan also refers 
to him, in the address to the queen prefixed to 
the translation of the bible of 1688, as one 
who had rendered him assistance in the pre- 
paration of that work. On 11 June 1688 he 
received the sinecure rectory of Llansaint- 
firaid yn Meehan, Montgomeryshire. He died 
early m 1598. Dr. John Davies, who calls 
him ‘historiarum Britannicarum peritissi- 
mus,’ mentions him as one of many Welsh 
scholars who had at various times planned 
the publication of a Welsh dictionary (pre- 
face to ‘Dictionary,’ 1632). 

Powell married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Cynwrig ap Bobert ap Hywel of Bryn y 
Grog, Marchwiail, by whom he had six 
sons and six daughters. Of the sons, 
Daniel, the eldest, founded the family or 
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p. 273; Hazlitt’s Handbook and Collections; 
Seyer’s Memorials of Bristol, ii. 216 et seq.; 
Latimer’s Sermons, ed. 1 824, p. xxvi ; Foxe’s Actes 
andMon.vol.vii. passim; Strype’s 'Works, Index ; 
Bnrnet’s Reformation, passim ; Dixon’s Church 
Hist, of Englan^ i. 237* ii. 246, 250 ; Lingard’s 
and Fronde's Histories.] A. F. P. 

POWELL, FOSTER (1734-1793), pe- 
destrian, bom at Horseforth, near Leeds, in 
1734, came to London in 1762 as a clerk to 
an attorney in the Temple, whence he sub- 
seq • • ently migrated to New Inn. Two years 
later be commenced his career as a pedestrian, 
by walking fifty miles in seven hours on the 
Bath road. In November 1773 he walked 
from London to York and back, a distance 
of four hundred miles, in 138 hours. His 
best achievements, however, were performed 
in three successive years, 1786-8. In the 
first of these he walked 100 miles in 23^ 
hours, in 1787 he covered 112 miles in the 
24 hours, while in 1788 he reduced, his time 
for 100 miles to 21 hours 35 minutes. In 
1792 he walked again from Shoreditch to 
York Minster and back in 5 days 15^ hours 
(135J hours), 2f hours better than his pre- 
vious time. The 10^. he obtained for this 
feat is said to have been the largest sum he 
ever received. He was careless of money, 
and his great walks were undertaken for 
trifling wagers. He was very popular, and 
was often welcomed back to London by huge 
crowds. Powell died in straitened circum- 
stance.'j at his room in Clement’s Inn on 
15 April 1793, and was buried on 22 April 
in the church of St. Faith in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. The pedestrian was 5 ft. 9 in. in height, 
and of sallow complexion. Abstemious at 
other times, he took brandy to sustain him on 
his long expeditions. Powell was one of the 
earliest athletes of whom we possess any 
authentic records; and he was probably 
rightly regarded as the greatest pedestrian of 
his time, or indeed of the century. But most 
of his feats were eclipsed by Captain Barclay 
[see Allardicb, Robbbt Barclay] during 
the early years of the present century ; and 
all his records have now long since been 
broken. Four hundred miles were travelled 
by G. Littlewood at Sheffield in 1882 in 
under ninety-seven hours ; one hundred miles 
were walked in 18 hours 84 minutes by W. 
Howes in 1880. 

[A Short Sketch of the Life of Foster Powell, 
London, 1793, with a portrait by Barlow, which 
was modified for Granger’s Wonderful Museum 
and Wilson’s "Wonderfal Characters; Chambers’s 
Book of Days, ii. 633; Gent. Mag. 1793, i. 381 ; 
Thom’s Pedestrianism, 1813; Particulars of the 
late Mr. Foster Powell’s Journey on Foot frdm 
London to York and back again [1793], 8vo.] 

T. S. 


POWELL or POWEL, GABRIEL 
(1576-1611), polemical divine, son of David 
Powell [q. v.l, was born at Ruabon, Den- 
bighshire, and baptised on 13 Jan. 1575^ 
16/^6. He entered at Jesus College, Oxford 
in Lent term 1692, and graduated B.A on 
13 Feb. 1595-6. On 2 March 1604-5, beino* 
then of St. Mary Hall, and having spent 
some time in foreign universities, he suppli- 
cated for the degree of B.D., but it is not 
known whether he obtained it. He is said 
to have been master of the grammar school 
at Ruthin, Denbighshire, founded by Gabriel 
Goodman [q.v.], but this seems an error. 
From 1601 to 1607 he held the sinecure rec- 
tory of Llansaintftraid-yn-Mechan, Mont- 
gomeryshire. Apparently in 1605 he left 
Oxford to be domestic chaplain to Richard 
Taughan, D.D., bishop of London. In 1606 
he became rector of Ohellesworth, Suffolk, a 
crown living. As Vaughan died on 30 March 
1607, Wood is in error in attributing Powell’s 
next preferment to bis patronage. He was 
collated on 14 Oct. 1609 to the prebend of 
Portpool in St. Paul’s, by Thomas Ravis, 
[q. V.], bishop of Loudon, and on 15 Oct. 1610 
he was admitted vicar of Northolt, Middlesex 
(then called Northall), by George Abbot, 
bishop of London. He died in 1611 ; the 
exact date is not known, but his successor 
was admitted to the living on 18 Dec. "Wood 
erroneously supposed that he died in 1607. 

Powell’s death in his thirty-sixth year cut 
short a career of great promise and consider- 
able achievement. ^He was esteemed a 
prodigie of learning,’ says Wood, and his 
writings show that he could use it with effect. 
In power of argument and in command of 
clear terse expression he ranks high among 
the polemical divines of his time. It is not 
easy to account for Wood’s blunder in stylino- 
him ^ a stiff puritan.] This classification is 
adopted by Brook, evidently without exami- 
nation ot his works. Hanbury, going to the 
other extreme, accuses him of * infuriated 
bigotry’ against the puritans. Holding that 
*the church of England is Christ’s true church,’ 
and that ^ there is no salvation out of the 
church,’ Powel was equally opposed to the 
toleration of ‘ your Romish church’ as ‘ anti- 
christ,’ * not catholike,’ but consisting of 
^ idolaters and heretikes,’ and to the tolera- 
tion of the ^fanatical conceits’ of such as 
scrupled at * the cross and surplice, and such 
other laudable ceremonies.’ He rejected the 
term protestant, ' a name given to certaine 
Germaines, that protested against . . .matters 
certes, that touch us nothing, which never 
joined, with them in protestation’ (see his 
Svpplicatwnf 1604\ He was the trenchant 
antagonist of William Bradshaw (1571- 1618) 
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[q. V.], himself the antagonist of the sepa- 
rating section of puritans. In reference to 
Christ’s descent into hell, he opposed the 
transitional views of Thomas Bilson [q. v.] 

He published : 1 . ‘The Resolved Christian,’ 
&c., 3rd edit., 1602, 8vo. 2. ‘ Prodromvs. 
A Logicall Resolvtion of the I. Chap. . . . 
vnto the Romanes,’ &c., Oxford, 1602, 8vo 
(the dedication to Archbishop Whitgift and 
William Morgan, bishop of St. Asaph, is dated 
‘ From St. Marie-Hall the 5 of Julie, A..I). 
3602 the book was meant as a first instal- 
ment of a comment on all the epistles, in 
English and Latin) ; in Latin, Oxford, 1615, 
8vo. 3. ‘ The Oatholikes Svpplication,’ &c., 
1603, 4to (anon.) ; enlarged, with title ‘ The 
Svpplication of Certaine Masse-Priests,’ &c., 
1604, 4to ; another edition, with title ‘ A Con- 
sideration of the Papists Reasons . . . for a 
Toleration,’ &c., Oxford, 1 604, 4to. 4. ‘ Dispu- 
tationiim Theologicarum de Antichristo libri 
duo,’ 1604-6, 8vo ; bk. ii., 1606, 8vo (Wood 
specifies five errors of PoweU respecting the 
Oxford standing of writers against Rome). 
5. ‘ The Vnlawfvlnesse and Danger of Tolera- 
tion,’ &c., 1605, 4to. 6. ‘ A Refvtation of an 
Epistle Apologetical, written by a Puritan- 
Papist,’ &c., 1605, 4to (this, and the two fol- 
lowing, against Bradshaw). 7. ‘A Considera- 
tion of the Deprived and Silenced Ministers’ 
Arguments,’ &c. 1606, 4to (he states that he 
wrote this at the command of ‘ some in autho- 
rity,’ referring probably to Vaughan and John 
Buckeridge [q. v.]). 8. ‘ A Reioynder to the 
My Id Defence,’ &c., 1606, 4to. 9. ‘ De Adia- 
phoris Theses,’ &c., 1606, 8vo ; in English 
by T. J. of Oxford ( ? Thomas Jackson, 1579- 
1640 fq. V.]), as ‘ Theological and Scholastical 
Positions concerning . . . Things Indifierent,’ 
&c., 1607, 4to (added is a reprint of No. 8). 
Wood mentions a ‘Comment on the Deca- 
logue,’ 8vo, which he had not seen. Powel 
prefixed some verses to William Vaughan’s 
‘The Golden-Grove Moralised,’ 1600. On 
his title-pages his name is spelled Powel, 
though Wood gives it as Powell. 

[Wood’s Athdnse Oxoq. (Bliss), ii. 24 seq.. 308 ; 
Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), i. 269, 303 ; Brook’s Lives 
of the Puritans, 1813, ii. 211 seq.; Hanbury’s 
Hist. Memorials relating to the Independents, 
1839, i. 128, 186; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500- 
17U, hi. 1190.] A. G. 

POWELL, GEORGE (1658 ?-17 14), actor 
and dramatist, was the son of an actor, who was 
a member of the King’s company in 1 632, when 
it joined the Duke of York’s, and who died 
about 1698. George Powell is stated by Tony 
Aston, whose authority, however, is far from 
conclusive, to have been twenty -three years 
younger than Betterton, who was bom about 
1635. He. is first heard of at the Theatre 
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Royal in 1687, in which year, as Powell 
mnior, he played Emanuerin the ‘Island 
Princess, or the Generous Port iigals,’ altered 
^.yTatefrom Fletcher — Powell senior playing 
King^of Bakam — and Don Cinthio in Mrs. 
Behn’s‘ Emperor of the Moon.’ In the theatre 
was also a Mrs. Powell, whose relationship, 
if any, to Powell cannot now be traced. In 
the following year Powell was Longovile in 
D’Urfey’s ‘Fool’s Preferment, or the Three 
Dukes of Dunstable ’ (adapted from Fletcher), 
ancl ShamweU in ShadweU’s ‘ Squire of Al- 
satia;’ in 1689 Bellamour in Crowne’s 
‘ English Friar, or the Town Sparks,’ and 
in 16^ Muley Zeydan in Dryden’s ‘Don 
Sebastian, King of Portugal,’ Antonio in 
Mountford’s ‘ Successful Strangers,’ Friendly 
in Mrs. Behn’s ‘ Widow Ranter, and Al- 
berto in Harris’s ‘ Mistakes.’ In 1691 Powell 
junior appears to the character of Pilgrim 
in Southern’s ‘Sir Anthony Love, or the 
Rambling Lady.’ This year saw the pro- 
duction of his first drama, ‘ Alphonso, King 
of Naples,’ 4to, 1691, a j)Uy taken from 
Neapolitan history, and owing something to 
Shirley’s ‘ Young Admiral.’ Ife was given, 
with a prologue by Joe Haines and an epi- 
logue by D’Urfey. The part of Ferdinand 
in this is assigned to Powell, with no men- 
tion of junior. It is impossible, indeed, to 
be sure what parts were played about this 
time by the father and what by the son. 
Genest assigns to George Powell fid ward III 
in Mountford’s play of that name, and Cap- 
tain Bouncer in D’Urfey’s ‘ Love for Money, 
or the Boarding SchooL’ In this year also 
he played the King of (Cyprus in" his own 
‘Treacherous Brothers,’ 4to, 1676. He ap- 
pears in 1602 to Colonel Haekwell junior in 
Shadwell’s ‘ Volunteers ’ and Granger in 
Southerne’s ‘ Maid’s Last Prayer.’ Dr. Doran 
states that on 13 Oct. 1692 Sandford, acting 
with Powell in ‘ CEdipus, King of Ihebes,’ 
ran a real dagger, of which he had acci- 
dentally become possessed, three inches into 
the boay of Powell, all but taking his life. 
In 1693 he was Bellmour in Congreve’s ‘ Old 
Bachelor ’ and Brisk in his ‘ Double Dealer,^ 
Tom Romance in D’Urfey’s ‘Richmond 
Heiress,’ Olerimont in Wright’s ‘Female 
Virtuosos’ (‘ Les Femmes Savantes ’), Carlos 
in Dryden’s ‘ Love Triumphant,’ and Court- 
well in his own ‘ Very Good Wife,’ 4to, 1693, 
a comedy the plot of which is taken at 
second hand from Middleton’s ‘ No Wife, no 
Help like a Woman’s.’ In the first part of 
D’Urfey’s ‘Don Quixote’ he was in 1694 
Don F eraando, and in the second part Manuel, 
playing also Carlos in Southerne’s ‘Fatal 
Marriage,’ subsequently called ‘ Isabella,’ and 
Careless in Ravenscroffc’s ‘ Canterbury Guests.’ 
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In 1695, at the close of a dispute with the 
patentees, his salary was raised from 21 to 4/. 
a week, and he played Philaster in an adapta- 
tion fi:om Beaumont and Fletcher by Settle. 
These parts and all which follow, unless the 
contrary is mentioned, were original. In 
the third part of ‘ Don Quixote,’ in 1696, he 
was the Don. He was also Ahoan in 
Southern’s * Oroonoko,’ the Prince in Mrs. 
Trotter’s ‘Agnes de Castro,’ Caratach in 

* Bonduca,’ altered firom Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Antonio in Gould’s ‘ Rival Sisters,’ 
Amurath in Mrs. Fix’s ‘ Ibrahim, thirteenth 
Emperor of the Turks,’ Sir Amorous Courtall 
in Mrs. Manley’s ‘ Lost Lover,’ Argilius in 
‘ Pausanias,’ Wilmot in Scott’s ‘ Mock Mar- 
riage,’ George Marteen in Mrs. Behn’s 
‘ Younger Brother,* King of Parthiain ‘ ISTe- 
glected Virtue,’ and Sharper in the ‘ Cornish 
Comedy.’ The play last named and the 
wretched adaptation of ‘ Bonduca ’ mentioned 
above were both brought on the stage by 
Powell, who said that they were given him 
by friends. The ‘ Cornish Comedy ’ was dedi- 
cated in somewhat servile terms to Rich, 
whose right-hand man PoweR appears at this 
time to have been. 

In 1697 Powell played Worthy in the 

* Relapse.’ The habits of intoxication to 
which he had given way influenced him so 
much on this occasion that Mrs. Rogers, as 
Amanda, incurred, according to Vanbrugh, 
some real danger from the vivacity of his 
attack. Powell had, Vanbrugh affirms, been 
‘drinking his mistress’s health in Nantz 
brandy from six in the morning to the time 
he waddled in upon the stage in the evening.’ 
In a scene in ‘ Female Wits, or the Trium- 
virate of Poets at Rehearsal,’ written by 
W. M. for the purpose of ridiculing Mrs. Man- 
ley, Mrs. Pix, and Mrs. Trotter, Powell played 
Fastin. One scene is supposed to pass on the 
stage at Drury Lane, and an inquiry is made 
by Mrs. Cross where PoweR is. Johnson, the 
prompter, says, ‘At the tavern,’ and asks 
her if she does not know that ‘ honest George 
regards neither times nor seasons in drink- 
ing.’ From this piece we learn that Powell 
was tall. Among other parts he played 
Young Rakish in Cibber’s ‘ Woman’s Wit.’ 
In his own ‘ Imposture Defeated, or a Trick 
to Cheat the DevR,’ 4to, 1698, he played in 
1698 Hernando. This piece he claims to 
have written in a week in order to serve the 
company, who were in a fix. Genest de- 
clares it pretty good. This year saw him 
also as Petruchio in Lacy’s ‘ Sanny the Scot, 
or the Taming of the Shrew,’ Phaeton in 
Gildon’s ‘ Phaeton,’ and CaRgula in Crowne’s 
‘ Caligula.’ In Farquhar’s ‘ Constant Couple,’ 
played in 1699, he was Colonel Standard. 


The same year he was Achilles in Boyer’s 
‘Achilles, or Iphigenia in Aulis,’ anSi in 
1700 he was Roderigo in Vanbrugh’s altera- 
tion of the ‘ Pilgrim.’ In 1702 Powell was 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields playing Moneses in 
Rowe’s ‘ Tamerlane,’ Antiochus in ‘ Antiochus 
the Great,’ King of Sicily in Lord Orrery’s 
‘ Altemira,’ Flash in the ‘ Gentleman Cully,’ 
and Toper in the ‘ Beau’s Duel ’ andPalante 
in the ‘ Stolen Heiress,’ both by Mrs. Carroll 
(Centlivre). Here he remained two years 
longer, playing, among other original cha- 
racters, Lothario in the ‘Fair Penitent,’ 
Drances in Burnaby’s ‘ Love Betrayed,’ and 
Solyman in Trapp’s ‘ Abra-Mule.’ He also 
took a few transmitted characters, among 
which are Sir Courtly Nice, Sir Positive 
Atall in ‘ Sullen Lovers,’ and Ford. About 
June 1704 he reappeared at Drury Lane, 
playing Volpone and other established parts. 
Powell’s secession from Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
led to his arrest and confinement in the 
porter’s lodge for two days by order of the 
lord chamberlain. On 7 Dec. 1704 he was 
at Drury Lane the original Lord Morelove 
in Cibber’s ‘ Careless Husband.’ In 1705 be 
was at the Haymarket. Returning to Drury 
Lane, he to some extent abandoned original 
parts. He was seen d uring the next few years, 
among many other parts, as Captain Plume, 
Peregrine in ‘ Sir Solomon,’ CEdipus, Don 
John (Don Juan) in Shad well’s ‘ Libertine,’ 
Macbeth, Timon of Athens, Leon in ‘ Rule 
a Wife and have a Wife,’ Prospero, Spring- 
love in Brome’s ‘Jovial Crew,’ lear, Tor- 
rismond in the ‘Spanish Fryar,’ Laertes, 
Mithridates, Alexander the Great, Macduff, 
Aurenge-Zebe, Cortez, King in ‘ Mourning 
Bride,’ Surrey in ‘ Henry VIII,’ Hector in 
‘ Troilus and Oressida,’ Face in the ‘ Alche- 
mist,’ the Humorous Lieutenant, Cassius, 
Valeutinia, Falstaff in ‘King Henry IV,’ 
Cassio, Castalio, and Cutter in the ‘ Cutter 
of Coleman Street.’ 

He put upon the stage at Dorset Gardens, 
for his own benefit and that of Verbruggen, 

‘ Brutus of Alba,’ an opera given them, as he 
said, by an unknown author (cf. Genest, L 
245-6). He acted at Greenwich during the 
summer of 1710, and was at Drury Lane, on 
17 March 1712, the original Orestes in Am- 
brose Philips’s ‘ Distrest Mother.’ On 29 J an, 
1713 he was the firstWilmot in Charles Shad- 
weU’s ‘ Humours of the Army,’ and on 19 Feb. 
Augustus in ‘ Cinna’s Conspiracy/ translated 
from Corneille, and ascribed to Cibber, and 
on 14 April he was the original Portias in 
Addison’s ‘ Cato.’ Soon after this his name 
disappears from the bills. Powell died on 
14 Dec. 1714, and was buried on the 18th 
in St, Clement Dane’s, his funeral being at- 
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tended by all tlie male actors of the company. 
Davies says that Powell was alive in 17 17, in 
which year he saw his name in a bilL This 
error bias been copied by Bellchambers in his 
edition of Cibber’s ‘ Apology,’ and is rectified 
by Mr. Lowe in his later edition. 

Powell had high qualifications for tragedy, 
and came in for many parts of Mountfort and 
Betterton, not, however, without, in the case 
of the latter, incurring the charge of presump- 
tion. His life was debauched, and he was in 
such constant dread of arrest as to menace wfith 
his sword sherifiV officers when he saw them 
in the street. Addison, in the ^ Spectator,’ 
Ko. 40, accuses him of raising applause from 
the bad taste of the audience, but adds, ‘ I 
must do him the justice to own that he is 
excellently formed'for a tragedian, and, when 
he pleases^ deserves the admiration of the best 
judges,’ Booth told Cibber that the sight of 
the contempt and distress into which Powell 
had fallen through drunkenness warned him i 
from an indulgence in drinking to which he ' 
was prone. Cibber had a personal dislike 
to Powell, which he is at little p iins to con- 
ceal. He depicts a scene in which Powell, 
who ‘was vain enough to envy Betterton as 
a rival,’ mimicked him openly in a perform- 
ance of the ‘Old Bachelor!’ On another 
occasion Powell, according to Chetwood, 
imitated Betterton as Falstaff. In his long 
rivalry with Wilks, Powell had ultimately 
to succumb. Powell seems to have been 
quarrelsome, and to have assaulted Aaron 
Hill and young Davenant. This latteroftence 
embroiled the company with the lord cham- 
berlain. When, as in the case of Wilks, he 
found men ready to give him ‘ satisfaction,’ 
his anger would evaporate. In physical en- 
dowments and in power of acting, Powell, 
until he took to haunting the Rose tavern, 
was held the superior of Wilks. Mills, a 
commonplace but trustworthy actor, was 
often exalted over his head. Aston charges 
Powell in his acting with out-heroding 
Herod. When imitating Betterton, he used 
to parody his infirmities. He seems, indeed, 
to have been a churlish, ill-conditioned man, 
hut was a better actor than might be sup- 
posed from Cibber’s ungracious references to 
him. No portrait is to be traced. 


[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Baker, Reed, and Jones’s Biojrraphia Drama tica; 
Dax’ies’s Dramatic Miscellanies ; Dovraes’s 
Roscius Anglicanus ; CibHer’s Apology, ed. 
Lowe; Aston’s Brief Supplement; Doran’s An- 
nals of the English Stage, ed. Lowe ; Wheatley 
and Cunningham’s London Past and Present; 
Chetwood’s Historv of the Stage ; Dibdin’s His- 
tory of the Stage ; Clark Russell’s Repressentative 
Actors.] J. K. 


POWELL or POWEL, GPtIFFITH 
(1561-16:^0), principal of Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, was the third son of John ap Hywel ap 
John of Prysg Melyn in the parish of Llan 
Sawel, Carmarthenshire, and nis wife Annes, 
daughter of Gruffydd ap Henry. He was bom 
in 1561, matriculated at Oxford from Jesus 
College, 24 Nov. 1581, and graduated B.A. 
•28 Feb. 1583-4, M.A, 21 June 1589, B.C.L. 
12 July 1593, and D.C.L. 23 July 1599. In 
1613 he was elected principal of Jesus Col- 
lege, a position he held until his death on 
28 June 1620. He was buried in St. Michael’s 
Church, Oxford, and his will was proved on 
15 June 1621. He took a warm interest in 
the progress of his college, and the present 
hall and chapel were both built during his 
principalship by benefactors whose sympathy 
he enlisted. He bequeathed his property to 
the college. 

Powel was the author of ‘ Analysis Ana- 
Ivti corum Posteriorum sive librorum Aris- 
totelis de Demonstratione,’ Oxford, 1594, 
8vo (Bodleian) ; and of ‘ Analysis lib. Aris- 
totelis de Sopliisticis Elenchis,’ Oxford, 1598, 
8v(> (Brit. Mus. and Bodl.) The latter, which 
was dedicated to the Earl of Essex, contains, 
besides the translation, an address to the 
academic reader, and prolegomena. Another 
edition appeared in 1664 (Bodl.) Wood 
quotes the stanza 

Griffith Powell, for the honour of his nation, 
Wrote a hook of Demonstration; 

But having little else to do 

He wrote a book of Elenehs too. 

He is credited with other philosophical works 
w’hich were not published. 

[LevrisDwnu’s Heraldic Visitations, i. 223-4 ; 
Foster’s Aluraui Oxon. ; W*H>d’s Athense Oxon. 
ii. 283 ; Cluilmers’s Hist, of the Colleges, Halls, 
&c., of Oxford (Oxford, 1810).] J. E. L. 

POWELL, HUMPHREY (J?. 1548- 
1550), printer, was in 1548 engaged in print- 
ing in Holbora Conduit, London. In that 
year he published two works, ‘An Holsome 
Antidotus,’ 8vo, and ‘ Certayne Li tel Trea- 
tises,’ 8vo ; and two other books, ‘ CEcolam- 
padius’s Sermon ’ and ‘ Barclay's Eclogues/ 
without date, were issued by him about the 
same time. In 1551 Powell removed^ to 
Dublin, where he became printer to the 
king, and established the first printing press 
in Ireland ; he resided first ‘ in the great 
toure by the Crane’ (probably in C>ane 
Lane), but subsequently removed to St. 
Nicholas Street. The only book known to 
have Issued from his press in Dublin was a 
verbal reprint of the English common prayer 
of 1549 ; it appeared in 1551, and a perfect 
copy is * extant in Trinity College Library, 
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Publin. Powell is said to have continued 
printing in Dublin for fifteen years, but the 
only subsequent reference to him is the ap- 
pearance of his name as a member of the 
Stationers’ Company in the charter of lo56. 
Other Powells— Thomas, William, and Ed- 
ward — were printers in London during Eliza- 
beth’s reign. 

[Arbers Transcript, vol. i. pp. xxviii, xxix, 
xxxiii. vnl. ii. pp. 66. 97. 692 ; Ames’s Typogr. 
Aiitiq., ed. Herbert and Dibdin, iv. 310-11 ; Tim- 
perley's Enoycl. pp. 314, 325 ; Hazlitt’s Handbook, 
pp. 1 56. 58S and Collections, 3rd ser. p. IT 9 ; Cat, 
Trin. Coll. Library.] A. P. P. 

POWELL, SiE JOHN (1.633-1696), 
judge, a member of an old Welsh family, 
son of John Powell of Kenward, Carmar- 
thenshire, was horn in 1633. He was taught 
as a boy by Jeremy Taylor (see Heber, The 
Whole'' Works of Taylor, ed. 1822, i. xxvi), 
and afterwards proceeded to Oxford. Possibly 
he may he the John Powell of Jesus Col- 
lege who matriculated in 16»50, graduated 
B.A. in 1653, and M.A. in 1664 (Foster, 
Alumni Oxon.) In 1650 he was admitted 
a member of Gray’s Inn ; he was called to the 
bar in 1657, and became an antient in 1676. 
The extent and nature of his practice at the 
bar are not recorded, but on 26 April 1 686 he 
was knighted and appointed a judge of the 
common pleas. In the followingTrinity term 
he was, with the rest of the judges, called upon 
for his opinion as to the king’s dispensing 
power, and prudently reserved his judgment ; 
but as he escaped dismissal, he cannot have 
indicated any decided opinion against it. In 
1687 he was, on 16 April, removed to the 
king’s bench, and during James’s reign always 
accompanied Sir Robert Wright, the chief 
justice of the king’s bench, on circuit. Ac- 
cordingly he participated in the responsibility 
for the sentence passed upon the Earl of 
Devonshire for his assault on Colepeper, for 
•which, after the Revolution, he was sum- 
moned before the House of Lords, hut re- 
ceived no punishment. On 29 June 1688, 
upon the trial of the seven bishops, he ex- 
pressed, both during its progress and in his 
judgment, his opinion that the Declaration of 
Indulgence was a nullity, and his inability 
to see anything seditious or criminal in the 
conduct of the bishops. In consequence he, 
•with Mr. Justice Holloway, who expressed 
the same views, was dismissed on 7 J uly. At 
the beginning of the next reign he declined 
the offer of the post of lord keeper of the great 
seal, and he was restored to the bench in May 
1689, but was placed in the common pleas. 
He was sworn in on 11 March 1689, and 
died at Exeter, of the stone, on 7 Sept. 1696. 
He was buried at Broadway, near Llang- 


hame, Carmarthenshire, -w^here he had a 
country seat, and left a son Thomas (d, 
1720) of Broadway, Carmarthenshire, who 
was created a baronet in 1698. The title 
became extinct on the death of Sir Thomas’s 
son Herbert in 1721. His epitaph is given 
in Heber’s edition of Taylor’s ^ Works,’ 1822, 
i. cccxv. His portrait, by an unknown hand, 
is in the National Portrait Gallery, London, 

[Foss’s Judges of England ; State Trials, xi. 
1198, 1369, xii. 426; Pari. Hist. v. 311,333; 
Bram.<!ton’s Autobiography (Caraden Soe.), pp. 
22f5, 278 ; Luttrell’s Diary, i. 447, 449, iv. IO8 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1839, pt. ii p. 22 ; Macaulay’s Hist, 
ed. 1875, ii. 204, iv. 32 ; Notes and Queries, 1st 
ser. vii. 263, 359.] J. A. H. 

^ POWELL, Sir JOHN (1645-1713), 
judge, was bom in 1645 at Gloucester, of 
which city his father, though a member of a 
Herefordshire family, was a citizen, even- 
tually becoming mayor in 1663. He was not 
related to either of the contemporary judges 
of the same name. Whether he went to a 
university or not is uncertain ; he may well 
have been either of the John Powells who 
graduated at Balliol College, Oxford, in 1663 
and 1672. In 1664 he became a member of 
the Inner Temple, and was called to the bar 
there in 1671. Three years later he was 
elected town clerk of Gloucester, and sat for 
that city in the parliament of 1685. In 
September 1685 he was expelled from his 
office, but regained it on application to the 
king’s bench in 1687. He was included in 
the first creation of serjeants after the Revo- 
lution, and in May 1691 the king gave orders 
for his appointment to the bench of the 
common plea.«, but, through the interposition 
of Sir William Pulteney’s friends, the ap- 
pointment was not completed till the end of 
I October or beginning of November, and then 
he received a judgeship in the exchequer with 
knighthood (Luttrell, ii. 303). On 29 Oct. 
1695 he was transferred to the common pleas, 
and on 24 June 1702 was again transferred 
to the (jueen’s bench. Here he was one of 
the majority of judges who, on the trial of 
the celebrated leading case of Ashby v. White 
{Lord Haymond's Reports, p. 938), arising 
out of the Aylesbury election, decided against 
the plaintiff (Lttttrell, Diary, v. 358, 380, 
519). On 14 June 1713 he died at his house 
at Gloucester on returning from Bath. There 
is a monument to him in Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, which is figured in Bigland and Fos- 
hrooke’s ' Gloucestershire,’ ii. 134, and the 
inscription is also given in Archdeacon 
Rudge’s * Gloucester,’ p. 89, His judicial 
character, both for learning and fairness, 
stood high. He was humane, as is shown 
by his remark on a charge of •witchcraft in 
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tlie case of Jane Wenliam, wlio was alleged 
to be able to % : * You may — there is no law 
against flying ; ^ and Swift, who met him at 
iTord Oxford’s, writes of him to Stella, 6 July 
1711, as ^ an old fellow with grey hairs, who 
was the merriest old gentleman I ever saw, 
spoke pleasing things, and chuckled till he 
cried again.’ He was unmarried. A por- 
trait of him in mezzotint was engraved by 
■\V»lliam Sherwin in 1711 {Notes and Queries^ 
4th ser. i. 1:28, 196). 

[Foss’s Judges of England ; Luttrell’s Diary, 
i 220, 229 ; JBiglandaud Fosbrooke’s Gloucester, 
ii. 149, coufuses liim with the elder judge, 
John Powell; so does Britton’s Hist, of Chun-li 
of Gloucester, and also Noble’s Biogr. Hist. Engl, 
i. 168; Rudge’.s Gloucestershire, p. 89; for his 
jutlgm^nfs, see Shower’s Reports and Lord Ray- 
mondV Repo»ts.] J. A. H. 

POWELL, JOHN (j«. 1770-1785), por- 
trait-painter, was a pupil and assistant of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and an inmate of his 
house, where he was frequently employed in 
making reduced copies of Reynolds’s portraits. 
These he executed with great fidelity, and 
occasionally exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
The portrait of the Duke of Cumberland in 
the National Portrait Gallery, after Reynolds, 
is stated to be the work of Powell. Among 
the pictures by Reynolds which were copied 
by PoweU was the great family group of the 
ijuke and Duchess of Marlborough with their 
children, now at Blenheim Palace. This 
important picture, being left in Powell’s 
charge, was seized by his creditors, and nar- 
rowly escaped being cut up to pay his debts. 
According to Northcote, Reynolds, on seeing 
Powell’s copy, perceived some important 
errors in the composition which he subse- 
quently corrected. 

[Redgrave’s Dict.of Ar tists ; Leslie and Taylor’s 
Life and Times of Sir J. Reynolds; Soha-rf s Cat, 
of the Pictures, &e., at Blenh» im Palace ; Graves’s 
Diet, of Artists, 1760-1893.] L. C, 

POWELL, JOHN (/. 1796-1829), water- 
colour-painter, is stated to have been born 
about 1780. He painted at first in oils, but 
subsequently devoted himsell* almost entirely 
to water-colours. His subjects were land- 
scapes, chiefly drawn from English scenery, 
but sometimes of a topographical nature. He 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the ^ Old’ 
Society of Painters in Water-colours at the 
time of its foundation. Powell was largely 
engaged as a teacher of painting in water- 
colours; Samuel Redgrave [q.v.] was among 
his numerous pupils. Powell was a frequent" 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy exhibitions 
from 1796 to 1829. He showed also con- 
siderable skill as an etcher, and published 
some etchings of trees for the use of his pupils, 


and some landscape etchings after the old 
masters. An etching of a landscape bv Do- 
menichino, now in the National Gallery, is 
executed with much force. He also pub- 
lished a few lithographs. There are water- 
colour ^awings by him in the print-room at 
the British Museum, and at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. The date of his death has 
not been ascertained. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760.^1893; South Kensington Mas. 
Cat. of British Art.] L. C. 

POWELL, JOHN JOSEPH (1755.?- 
1801), legal writer, bom about 1755, only 
son of James Powell of Queen Street, West- 
minster, was admitted a student at the M iddle 
Temple on 25 April 1775. He practised as 
a conveyancer, and was probably a pupil of 
Charles Feame [q. v.], whose cl^sical essay 
on < Contingent Remainders ’ he edited in 
1795. He died at his residence in Guilford 
Place, Russell Square, on 21 June 1801. 

Powell was author of : 1. ‘A Treatise 
upon the Law of Mortgages,’ London, 1758, 
8vo ; 3rd edit. 1791, 2 vols. 8vo ; 6th edit., 
by Coventry, 1826, 8 vo. 2. ‘ An Essay upon 
the Learning of Devises,’ London, 1788, 8vo ; 
3rd edit., by Jarman, 1827, 2 vols. 8vo. 
3. ‘ An Essay upon the Lear n ing respecting the 
Creation and Execution of Powers,’ London, 
1787 ; 2n<i edit. 1799, 8vo. 4. * Essay upon 
the Law of Contracts and Agreements,’ Lon- 
don, 1790, 2 vols. 8vo. Powell’s works were 
in high repute in their day, both in England 
and America, where they have been fre- 
quently re-edited. 

[Middle Temple Register; Enrop. Mag 1801, 
pt il p. 78; Gent. Miig. 1801, pt. ii. p 675; 
Marvin’s Legal Bibliography; Bridgman’s Legd 
Bibliog-aphy ; Brit. Mus. Cit.] J. M. R. 

POWELL, hlARTIN (J, 1710-1729), 
puppet showman, came into notice early in 
the eighteenth century. U ntil 1 7 10 he exhi- 
bited nis marionettes at Bath and other pro- 
vincial towns, hut his fame had reached 
London, and in 1709 Isaac .Bickerstaft' (in 
the ^Tatler’) complained that he was ridi- 
culed in the satirical prologue and epilogue 
of Powell’s marionette performance. Powell 
replied (August 1709) that he had neglected 
nothing to perfect himself in his art , having tra- 
velled in France, Italy, Spain, and Germany. 
Early in 1710 Powell removed to London, 
and established his theatre in. the galleries 
of Covent Garden, opposite St, Paul’s Church, 
afterwards known as Punch’s theatre, In 
ludicrous rivalry with the Haymarket he 
arranged various puppet operas, including 
^Tenus and Adonis, or the Triumphs of 
Love : a mock opera acted in Punch’s thea- 
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tre in Corent Garden/ Others of Ms pieces 
v:ere * King Bladiid/ ^ Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay/ ^Bobin Hood and Little John/ 

* Mother SMpton/ and ' Mother Goose/ He 
was largely responsible for the form taken 
by the drama of Punch and Judy. Magnin, 
the learned author of the ‘ Histoire des ' 
Marionnettes en Europe/ calls the years of 
P well's pre-eminence *the golden age of 
marionettes in England.’ 

Following up the bantering allusions to 
Powell in the ‘ Tatler/ Steele, in the ‘ Spec- 
tator’ (Ko. 14), made the under-sexton of St. 
I’aul’s, Glovent Garden, write to complain 
that his congregation took the warning of 
his hell, morning and evening to go to a 
puppet show set forth by one PoweU nnder 
the piazzas. ... * I have placed my son at 
the piazzas to acquaint the ladies that the 
bell rings for church, and that it stands on 
the other side of the garden ; but they only 
laugh at the child.’ Another correspondent 
writes describing Powell’s show, wMch he 
compares favourably with the opera at the 
Ilaymarket ; * for whereas the living pro- 
perties at the Hay market were ill trained, 
Powell has so well disciplined his pig that 
in the first scene he and Punch dance a 
minuet together.’ Powell is described as a 
deformed cripple, but his powers of satire 
were considerable. When the fanatics called 
French prophets were creating disturbances 
in Moorfields, the ministry ordered PoweU to 
make Punch turn prophet, which he did so 
well that it soon put an end to the prophets 
and their prophecies. In 1710, says Lord 
Chest erfield , the French prophets were totally 
extinguished by a puppet show {Miscellaneous 
Works, ed. Maty, ii. 5:28, 555). 

On 20 April 1710 Luttrell mentions that 
four Indian sachems who were visiting Lon- 
don went to see Powell’s entertainment. 
Defoe, in his * Groans of Great Britain,’ 1711, 
complains of Powell’s popularity, and states 
that Lis wealth was suMcient to buy up all 
the poets of England. * He seldom gxDes out 
without his chair, and thrives on this incre- 
dible folly to that degree that, were he a free- 
man, he might hope that some future puppet 
show might celebrate his being Lord Mayor 
as he hath done Dick "Whittington.’ Steele, 
who saw Powell as late as 1729, states that 
he made a generous use of his money. 

In 1715 Thomas Burnet (1694-1753) [q.v.] 
wrote a brief ‘ History of Robert Powell the 
Puppet Showman.’ The substitution of Ro- 
bert for Powell’s real name, Martin, was made I 
to render the obvious satire upon Robert 
Harley more effective. 

fTatler, Nos. 44, 60, 115, 142: Spectator, ed. 
Hurley, pp. 25, 26, 163, 398, 545 ; Magnin’s 


Hist, des Miirionnettes, pp. 236-44 j Morley’s Bar- 
tholomew Fair, p. 315 ; Ashton’s Sot-iarLife m 
the Reign of Queen Anne, passim ; Swift’s Works, 
ed. Scott, vii. 143 ; and authorities given in text.] 

POWELL, NATHANIEL (d, 1622), 
navigator and colonist, a native of England^ 
was one of the earlier settlers of Virginia, 
where he arrived in April 1607. In the 
winter of 1607-8 he explored York River 
with Captain Newport, and between 24 July 
and 7 Sept. 1608 further explored Chesapeake 
Bay in company with Captain John Smith. 
He was apparently the author of the ‘ Diarie 
of the Second Voyage in discovering the 
Bay,’ 1608, and of the sixth chapter of 
Smith’s ‘ Relation of the Countries and Na- 
tions ’ (1608?), which bears Powell’s signa- 
ture. He probably compiled the map of the 
bays and rivers which accompanied this ‘ Re- 
lation.’ He was for a short time in 1619 
deputy-governor of Virginia, and a member 
of council from 1619 to 1622. He and his 
wife, a daughter of William Tracy, were mur- 
dered by Indians on 22 March 1622. He 
seems to have left some estate, as his relatives 
petitioned council for it in 1626. 

[Collections of Virginia Historical Societv.] 

C. A. H. 

POWELL, RICHARD, M.D. (1767- 
1834), physician, son of Joseph Powell of 
Thame, Oxfordshire, was baptised on 11 May 
1767, and in 1781 was elected a scholar at 
W'inchester. He entered Pembroke College, 
Oxford, on 19 Jan. 1785, but subsequently 
migrated to Merton College, where he gra- 
duated B. A. 23 Oct. 1788, Si. A. 31 Oct. 1791, 
M.B. 12 July 1792, and M.D. 20 Jan. 1795. 
He studied medicine at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and was one of the founders of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society there, 
which was afterwards named the Abemethian 
Society, and still exists. He was elected a 
fellow of the College of Physicians 30 Sept. 
1796, and in 1799 delivered there the Gul- 
stonian lectures. They were published in 
1800, under the title of * Observations on 
the Bile and its Diseases, and on the (Eco- 
nomy of the Liver,’ and show careful obser- 
vation and sound jud gment. The method of 
clinical examination of the liver which he pro- 
poses is excellent ; and he is the first English 
medical writer who demonstrates that gall- 
stones may remain fixed in the neck of the 
gall-bladder, or even obliterate its cavity, 
without well-marked symptoms or serious 
injury to the patient. On the resignation of 
Dr. Richard Budd, he was, on 14 Aug. 1801, 
elected physician to St. Bartholomew s Hos- 
pital, an office which he retained till 1824. 
He.waa a censor at the College of Physicians 
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in 1798, 1807, 1820, and 1823 ; '^as Lum- 
leian lecturer from 1811 to 1822 ; and de- 
livered the Harveian oration in 1808. He 
had considerable chemical knowledge, and 
published ^ Heads of Lectures on Chemistry ’ 
in 1796, He was one of the revisers of the 
‘ Pharmacopoeia Londinensis ^ in 1809, and 
published a translation of that edition. On 
30 Sept. 1808 he was appointed secretary to 
the commissioners for regulating madhouses, 
and on 13 April 1810 he read, at the College 
of Physicians, ‘ Observations upon the Com- 
parative Prevalence of Insanity at Diffe- 
rent Periods,’ afterwards published in the 
‘Medical Transactions of the College of 
Physicians of London,’ vol. iv. In the same 
volume he published ‘ Observations on the 
Internal Use of Nitrate of Silver,’ in which 
he recommends its use in chorea and in 
epilepsy, an opinion which he modified in 
a subsequent paper on further cases of the 
same diseases, read on 17 April 1815. On 
20 Dec. 1813 he read ‘ Observations upon 
some cases of Paralytic Affection’ (Medical 
Transactio7is, vol. v.), in which simple facial 
palsy was for the first time described. Sir 
Charles Bell [q. v.], in the course of his re- 
searches on the nervous system, afterwards 
redeseribed and explained this affection ; but 
the credit of its first clinical description be- 
longs to Powell, who also initiated a method 
of treatment by warm applications which is 
still in use, and is often efficacious. In the 
following year (2 Dec.) he read ‘ Some Cases 
illustrative of the Pathology of the Brain,’ 
a description of thirteen cases of interest. In 
the course of the paper he describes several 
diseases which have since become well kno'WTi, 
but had then scarcely been noticed — such as 
hfematoma of the dura mater, meningitis fol- 
lowing necrosis of the walls of the inner ear, 
and new growth of the pituitary gland. On 
7 May 1818 he read a paper ‘ On certain Painful 
Affections of the Alimentary Canal ’ (Med. 
Trans, vi. 106), which describes a variety of 
acute but recumug enteric inflammation 
associated with the formation of flakes of 
false membrane. He also published an ac- 
count of a case of hydrophobia. He gave 
some attention to the study of the history 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; and on 
27 Nov. 1817 a letter from him to Dr.William 
George Maton [q. v.] was read, describing 
the most ancient charter preserved in the 
hospital and its seal. He printed for the 
first time the whole text of this charter 
(Archcsologia^ vol, xix.), which is a grant 
from Rahere [q. v,] in 1137. Powell lived 
in Bedford Place, London, for some years, 
and, after he retired fx*om practice, in York 
Terrace, Regent’s Park, where he died on 


18 Aug. 1834. His portrait hangs in the com- 
mittee-room of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

[Munks CoU. of Phys. ii. 456 ; Kirby’s Win- 
chester Scholars, p. 273 ; Foster’s Aluioni Oxon. ; 
Records of Court of Governors of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital ; Minute-book of Abernethian So- 
ciety of St. Bartholomew’s, vol. i. MS.; Minute- 
hook of Medical Council of 8r. Bartholomew’s, 
vol. i. MS. ; St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal, 
vol. i. No. 1 ; Works.] N. M. 

POWphL, ROBERT (jt. 1636-1652), 
legal writer, was probably related to the 
Powells of Pengethley, Herefordshire. To 
that family belonged his client in 1638, Sir 
Edward Powell (d. 1653), a master of re- 
quests. Powell describes himself in 1634 as 
‘ of Wells, one of the Society of New Inn,’ 
and as having enjoyed for twenty-five years 
a good practice as a solicitor in Gloucester- 
shire (Ziye of Alfred^ ded.) As late as 1652 he 
was bailiff and deputy-sheriff of the county 
(State Papers^ Dom. Jac. I. cliii. 17). He is 
perhaps the Robert Powell of Westminster 
who was licensed to marry Katherine Smith 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 13 Aug. 
1618 (Marriage ZiceTises, Harl. Soc. xxiii. 24). 

Powell wrote : 1. ‘ The Life of Alfred, or 
Alured ; the first Institute! of Subordinate 
Government in this Kingdome and Refoun- 
der of the University of Oxford, together 
with a Parallel of our Sovereign Lord, Mng 
Charles, untill this Yeare 1634,’ London, 
1634 ; dedicated to Walter Curie, bishop of 
Winchester, He says ‘I was first set on to 
this work by reading ’ the ‘Regia Majestas,’ 
(1613), by Sir J ohn Skene [q. v.J 2. ‘ Depopu- 
lation arraigned, convicted, and condemned 
by the Lawes of God and Man,’ London, 
1636 ; dedicated to Sir John Bankes [q. vA 
attorney-general. At page 1 Powell says, ‘1 
have in another treatise handled the great 
offence of forestallers and ingrossers of corn.’ 
Of this treatise nothing is now known. 3. ‘ A 
Treatise of the Antiquity, Authority, Uses, 
and Jurisdiction of the Ancient Courts of 
Leet or View of Franck Pledge and of Subor- 
dination of Government derived from the 
institution of Moses, and the first Imita- 
tion of him in the Island of Great Britaine 
by King Alfred, together with additions 
and alterations of the Modem Lawes and 
Statutes inquirable at those Courts until 
the present Year, 1643,’ London, 1642 ; de- 
dicated to the members of the parliament, 
the speaker, and John Selden. The work 
was examined by Sir Edward Coke in 1634 
and was referred by Coke to Thomas Tes- 
dall, esq., of Gray’s Inn, who perused it and 
sanctioned it on 13 July 1636. Its publican 
tion was delayed by the decree of the Star- 
chamber limiting the press. 
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Another Robert J^o'ss’ell of Parkhall, 
Shropshire, bom in 1599, was son of Thomas 
Powell, and matriculated from Hart Hall, 
Oxford, in October 1616. In 1644 (14 July) 
he came * with his family to Oswestry, to 
raise a regiment of horse ’ in behalf of the 
parliament, and Colonel Mitton asked for a 
commission for him {Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th 
Rep. p. 368). On 10 Nov. 1646 parliament 
appointed him high sheriff of Shropshire (ib. 
vi. 139 ; Lords' Journals, viii. 500). 

[Authorities cited ; Powell’s works ; Notes and 
Queries, 7tb ser. xii, 307.] W. A. S. 

POWELL, THOMAS (1572.?-163o ?), 
attorney and author, born about 1572, of 
Welsh parents, came of the same family as 
Sir Edward Powell, 'who, in 1622, succeeded 
Sir Christopher Perkins [q. v.] as master of 
requests; he was probably related to Thomas 
Powell, a clerk in chancery, to whom Wil- 
liam Hayward’s ^ Belliim Grammaticale ' 
was dedicated in 1576, and the second part 
of the ^Myrrour of Knighthood’ in 1582-3. 
He entered Gray’s Inn on 30 Jan. 1592-3, 
being described as ‘ of Lisserth, Radnor- 
shire,’ but apparently devoted more time to 
versification than to the law. In 1598 he 
published ‘Loue’s Leprosie,’‘4to, a poem on 
the death of Achilles through his lore for 
Priam’s daughter Polyxena ; it is dedicated 
to Sir Robert Sidney (afterwards Earl of Lei- 
cester) [q. V.] The only copy known is now 
at Britwell. It was reprinted, with an intro- 
duction by Dr. E. E. Rimbault, in vol. vi. of 
the Percy Society’s ^ Early English Poetry.’ 
This was followed in 1 601 by * The Passio- 
nate Poet ; with a description of the Thracian 
Ismarus,’ 4to, printed by Valentine Simmes. 
There is a unique copy at Britwell (cf. 
Beydges, Hestituta, iii. 169-73). Powell’s 
verse is poor, and his meaning is frequently 
obscure. 

Powell now turned from *bad serious 
poetry to chalSng prose, still intersperst with 
scraps of bad verse — and divers professional 
handbooks’ (Fuenivall, to Tom of 

All Trades).^ The identity of the poet and 
the legal writer, although disputed by Col- 
lier, is fairly well established. Powell’s 
first prose work was * A Welch Bayte to 
spare Prouender, or a looking backe upon the 
Times,’ 1603, 4to, dedicated to Shakespeare’s 
patron, Henry Wriothesley, third earl of 
Southampton [q. t.I Its object seems to be 
to iustify Elizabeth’s treatment of papists 
and dissenters; it ironically describes the 
effect produced by the news of her death 
and the troubles likely to ©asue, but urges 
the advantages of uniting Scots and English 
in one nation. The only known copy is in 


the Huth Library, James seems to have 
been offended by Powell’s tone. The book 
was suppressed, and the printer, Simmes, who 
had also published ^ The Passionate Poet,’ 
was condemned to p^ay a fine of 13s. Qd. 
{Cat. Huth L%br.\ Fuenivall, Introd. to 
Tom of All Trades] Aebee, Transcriptfm. 
349 ; but cf. Brydges’s Brit. Bibl. ii. 18^90 
for a different interpretation of the book). 
In the same year appeared Powell’s ‘ Yertue’s 
Due, or a true Modell of the Life of . . . 
Katharine Howard, late Countess of Not- 
tingham, deceased. By T. P. Gentleman, 
8vo, It is dedicated to the widower, Charles 
Howard, earl of Nottingham, and was re- 
printed in ‘ A Lamport Garland ’ (Roxburghe 
Club, 1881, ed. Charles Edmonds). In 
1606 Powell contributed verses to Ford’s 
^ Fame’s Memoriall.’ 

From this time Powell devoted himself to 
■writing professional works, and with that 
object began to search the records in the 
chancery, the Tower, and elsewhere. In 1613 
his literary work was interrupted by his 
appointment (13 Nov.) as solicitor-general 
in the marches of Wales; but on 5 Aug. 
1622 he surrendered this office, and in the 
same year he published his ‘ Direction for 
Search of Records remaining in the Chaun- 
cerie, Tower, Exchequer,’ &c., 4to, dedicated 
to James I, Prince Charles, Sir Edward 
Powell, and Noy, then reader at Lincoln’s 
Inn ; it professes to be the result of twenty 
years’ work. In 1623 he petitioned the king 
for an order requiring judges and officers of 
courts to supply him with information about 
fees, &c., necessary to complete the work 
which would then be ‘ more useful than the 
Conqueror’s Domesday.’ The order was 
granted, and the result of Powell’s further 
labours was embodied in the ‘ Repertorie of 
Records,’ 1631, 4to. 

Meanwhile, he published in 1623 ^The 
Attoumey’s Academy,’ 4to, dedicated to 
Prince Charles and Bacon (reprinted in 1613 
and 1647) ; and a satirical work entitled 
^ Wheresoever yon see mee, Trust unto your- 
selfe, or the Mysterie of Lending and Bor- 
rowing,’ 4to ; it is ironically dedicated to 
* the two famous universities, the seminaries 
of so many desperate debtors, Ram Ally, 
.and Milford Lane,’ and describes various 
classes of debtors, their cunning practices 
and the like. In 1627 appeared ‘The Attor- 
ney’s Almanacke,’ 4to. ‘Tom of All Trades, 
or the Plain Pathway to Preferment,’ 4ta 
(1631^ 2nd edit. 1635, with the title ‘The 
Art of Thriving, or the Plain Pathway to 
Preferment’) contains a description of various 
-schools, colleges, &c., the best methods of 
I thriving in various professions ; it throws 
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valuable light on English education in Shake- 
speare’s time, and \\ras reprinted, with an in- 
troduction by I)r. Furnivall, for the New 
Shakspere Society in 1876. Powell also lelt 
in manuscript ‘^The Breath of an Unfeed 
Lawyer, or Beggers Round,’ which is extant 
in the Cambridge University Library ( Cat. 
MSS. in Camhr. Unit). Libr. i. 213). The 
author probably died about 1635. 

He is doubtless to be distinguished from 
a ‘ Serjeant Powell ’ mentioned in the state 
papers in 1631. A later Thomas Powell (^Ji. 
1675) was author of ‘ The Young Man’s Con- 
flict,’ 1675, ‘ Salve for Soul Sores,’ 1676, and 
other works ; he probably wrote the commen- 
datory verses prefixed to Henry Vaughan’s 
* Olor Iscanus,’ 1651. 

[Powells works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; Furni- 
valfslntrod. to Tom of All Trades; Rimbault’s 
Introd. to Love’s Leprosy; Hunter’s manuscript 
Chorus Vatum ; Wartohs English Poetry, ed. 
Hazlitt, iv. 304 w. 3; Ritsou’s Bibl. Anglo- 
Poetiea ; Brydges’s Restituta and British Biblio- 
grapher; Collier’s Bibl, Account, ii. 184; Haz- 
litt’s Handbook and Collections passim ; Cal. 
State Papers. Dom. Ser. passim ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
1st Hep. p. 63, 2 lid Rep. p. 89; Nicho s’sLit, Anecd. 
5. 478; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. x. 366; notes 
feup^l ed by Miss Bertha Porter.] A. F. P. 

POWELL, THOMAS (176^1842 ?), mu- 
sician, was born in London in 1766. He 
studied composition and the violoncello, and 
in 1799 was elected a professional member 
of the Royal Society of Musicians. ^ In 1811 
he married, and settled for a time in Dublin 
as a teacher of music, afterwards migrating to 
Edinburgh, and eventually to London (1826), 
where he died between 1842 and 1846. 

Powell was said to be a skilled artist on 
several musical instruments, and possessed 
a bass voice of exceptional compass. His 
compositions are numerous, and include ar- 
rangements of popular and classical airs for 
pianoforte, violin, and harp, as well as for 
the violoncello. A long list of his published 
and unpublished works is given in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Musicians,’ 1827. The following 
pieces, among others, are in the library of the 
British Museum : 1. ‘ Introduction and Fugue 
for the Organ as performed at the Cathedrals 
of Christchurch and St. Patrick at Dublin,’ 
1825. 2. ‘ Three Grand Sonatas for piano- 
forte, with obbligato accompaniment for vio- 
loncello,’ op. 15, about 1825. 

{Diet, of Musicians, 1827. ii. 305; Georgian 
Era, iv. 646 ; Reports of the Royal Soc. of 
Musicians, passim.] L. M. M. 

POWELL, VAVASOR(1617-1670), non- 
conformist divine, was l^m in 1617 at 
Cnwcglas or Knuclas in the parish of 
.Hey op, RadT’orshire. His father, Richard 


H 0 well was an ‘ ale-keeper ’ and * badger of oat- 
meal ; ’ his mother was Penelope, daughter of 
W’illiam Vavasor of Newtown, Montgomery- 
shire. He is said to have been employed at 
home as stable boy, and to have served as 
groom to Isaac Thomas, innkeeper and mercer 
at Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire. These par- 
ticulars may be true, hut they are derived 
from his enemies. His education had not 
been neglected, and at the age of seventeen 
he -was sent to Jesus College, Oxford, by 
liis uncle, Erasmus Howell, vicar of Clun, 
Shropshire. He took no degree, probably 
declining subscription, and, leaving the uni- 
versity, he became schoolmaster at Clun, 
Here he officiated as his uncle’s curate, 
though not ordained; he describes himself 
as ‘ a reader of common prayer.’ Alexander 
Griffith £(j. v.] tells an improbable story of 
liis obtaining the letters of orders of *• an old 
decayed minister (his near Mnsman),’ and 
substituting his own name, for which offence 
he was tried at the Radnorshire county 
sessions, and ' with much ado reprieved from 
the gallows.’ He wore a clerical habit in 
his twentieth year, but it w^as as a school- 
master that he was at that date reproved by 
a strict puritan for looking on at Sunday 
sports. The formation of his deeper religious 
convictions he assigns to the period 16^-9, 
when he was influenced by the preaching of 
"Walter Cradock [q. v.] and the writings of 
Richard Sibbs and William Perkins [<!• v.l 
From about 1639 be adopted the career 01 
an itinerant evangelist ; he was possessed of 
independent property either by inheritance 
or marriage. 

In 1640 he was arrested, with a number 
of his hearers, for preaching at a house in 
Breconshire. After passing a night in custody 
Powell and his friends were examined, and 
dismissed with a warning. He was again 
arrested for field preaching in Radnorshire, 
and committed to the assizes by Hugh Lloyd, 
the high sheriff, his kinsman. On trial he 
was acquitted, and invited to dine with the 
judges, when one of them complimented him 
on his grace after meat as * the best he had 
ever heard.’ On the outbreak of the civil 
war he left Wales for London (August 1642). 

For a couple of years he preacned in and 
about London, and for two years more at 
Hartford, Eent, where he stayed through a 
visitation, of the plague, preaching three times 
a week. When parliament had become master 
of Wales by the surrender of Raglan Castle 
in August 1646, Powell was invited to resume 
his evangelistic work in the principality. He 
applied to the Westminster assembly for a 
testimonial. Stephen Marshall [q. v,} obr 
jected that he was not ordained. He was 
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•yrilling to be examined, but scrupled at presby- 
terian ordination. On 11 Sept. 1646 he ob- 
tained a certificate of character and gifts, 
signed by Charles Herle [q. v.], prolocutor 
of the assembly, and seventeen divines, in- 
cludingMarshall, Joseph Caryl [q.v,], Christo- 
pher Love [q. v.], Philip JS^ye J^q. v.], and Peter 
Steny. His position at this time was that 
of an independent ; the difficulty about ordi- 
nation was met bv considering him as not 
fixed to a particular church, but a mini- 
ster at large. When on a preaching mission 
to the forces acting against Anglesea (still 
held for the crown), he received a bullet- 
wound ; in the midst of the fray he fancied 
himself addressed by a voice from heaven, * I 
have chosen thee to preach the gospel.’ In 
addition to his itinerant labours, which took 
him into nearly every parish in Wales, he was 
the means of erecting* some twenty * gathered 
churches,’ and creating a band of missionary 
preachers. Hence he got the nickname ‘ me- 
tropolitan of the itinerants.’ He was him- 
self ^pastor’ of the church at Newtown, 
Montgomeryshire, and ordained as such. Par- 
liament voted him 100 /. a year, of which he 
received some 60/. a year for about eight 
years ; he denies that he derived any other 
income from his Welsh work. He certainly 
refused in 1647 the sinecure rectory of Pen- 
strowed, Montgomeryshire, on the ground of 
his objection to tithe (Cal. State Papers, 
Horn. 1C56, p. 140). In 1649 he built him- 
self a house at Goitre in. the parish of Kerry, 
Montgomeryshire ; this estate was probably 
derived from his wife. He had purchased 
church lands, yielding 701, a year, which at 
the Kestoration he lost. 

Towards the end of 1649 he visited London, 
to obtain fresh powers for his Welsh mission. 
He preached on 10 Dec. 1649 before the lord 
mayor (Thomas Foot), and on 28 Peb. I 60 O 
before parliament. Between these dates he 
held a discussion (31 Dec.) with John Good- 
win [b. V.] on universal redemption. On 
22 Feb. 1650 an act was passed appointing a 
commission ^ for the better propagation and 
preaching of the gospel in W ales, and redress 
of some grievances.’ Powell was one of 
twenty-five ministers by whose approbation 
and recommendation the commissioners were 
to proceed ; the commission was to last for 
three years from 25 March 1650. At the 
head of the commission and the director of 
its policy was Thomas Harrison (1606-1660) 
&* i more active than 

Powell in tho business of displacing clergy 
for alleged incompetence, and substituting 
puritan preachers, often unordained, '^blker, 
who^ analyses the proceedings of the com- 
3niasioxi at great length (relying, however, 


on Griffith, without noticing PowhU’s tracts 
in reply), thinks it proof of the sufficiency of 
the sequestered clergy that they were gra- 
duates. ^ Baxter, who regarded Powell as ‘ au 
honest injudicious zealot,’ was yet of opinion 
that the clergy whom he displaced were * all 
weak, and bad enough for the most part.* 
Towards the end of 1651 Powell (and Cra- 
dock also) was commanding a troop of horse 
under Harrison in the north (ib. 29 Nov. 
1651), On 11 June 1652 Powell issued a 
challenge to discuss with any minister in 
Wales the two points of ordination and sepa- 
ration. The challenge was accepted on 
13 June by Geor^ Griffith [q. v.l in a Latin 
letter, to which Powell returned (19 June) 
an answer in very halting latinity. The dis- 
cussion came off on 23 J uly. Each published 
his own account of it, and efr imed the victory. 
It seems agreed that Powell showed no fami- 
liarity with the academic mode of disputation. 

On the expiry of the commission he re- 
turned to London. As a republican he 
strenuously opposed the recognition of Crom- 
well as lord protector, and on the very day 
when the lord protector was proclaimed 
(Monday, 19 Dec. 1653), preaching in the 
evening at Blackfriars (tb. xliv. 305), he de- 
nounced the proceeding. He was taken 
(21 Dec.), wdth Christopher Feake [q. v.l, 
before the council of state at Whitehall, 
(where he preached to the people while wait- 
ing in the anteroom), and detained in custody 
for some days. Being released (24 Dec.), he 
preached in a similar strain in the afternoon 
of Christmas day at Christ Church, New- 
gate, and an order for his arrest was issued 
on 10 Jan. Beturning to Wales, he drew 
up ( 1655) a ^testimony’ (printed in Thueloe, 
iy. 380) against the usurpation, which was 
signed by three hundred persons. For this 
he was apprehended at Aberbechan, Mont- 
gomeryshire, and brought before Major-gene- 
ral James Berry [q. v.l at W orcester. Berry’s 
letter to Cromwell (21 Nov. 1655 j Thttelob, 
iv. 228) shows that he did not think Powell’s 
^testimony’ meant more than the reheving 
of his conscience. Powell had preached 
four times at Worcester *very honestly and 
soberly,’ had dined with Berry, and been dis- 
missed under promise to appear when sent for. 
The reco^ition of Cromwell’s new position 
made a division among the Welsh indepen- 
dents. Cradock drew up a counter-address, 
which was signed by 758 persons, and pre- 
sented to, Cromwell, This may account in 
part for Powell’s somewhat sudden transit ion 
to the baptist section of the independents. 
By 24 Feb. 1C54 he was reported as preach- 
ing against the baptism of infants, yet in the 
same year he emphasised his differences with 
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the * rebaptised people,’ led in Wales by John. 
IMyles [q- v.] On 1 Jan. 1656 Thurloe writes 
ofliim as ‘ lately rebaptised, and several other 
of his party.’ The presumption is that he 
was baptised by Henry Jessey [q. y.] ; he cer- 
tainly adopted Jessey’s view of baptism, not 
making it, with Myles, a term of communion. 
At baptism he used imposition of hands ; he 
practised the ceremony of anointing, for the 
restoration of the sick. Toulmin errs in sup- 
posing him to have become a seventh-day 
bapt ist. The change in his views made no 
diminution of his popularity; his open-air 
preachings were largely attended ; the alarm 
of the authorities was excited by the con- 
currence of persons disaffected to Crom well’s 
government, but the suspicion that Powell 
aimed to be a leader of insurgents was ground- 
less. His republicanism was of the theo- 
cratic type, and in this sense he was a fifth- 
monarchy man ; but he took no part in the 
struggles of practical politics. 

Wood reports that in 1657 Powell was at 
Oxford, preaching on Wednesday, 15 July, 
in All Saints’ Church, and denouncing Henry 
Hickman [q. v.] for admitting that the church 
of Rome might be a true church. This agrees 
with his biographer’s remark that he reckoned 
popery the ‘common public enemy of man- 
kind;’ but it hardly consists with Wood’s 
statement, on the authority of M. LI. (i.e. 
Martin Lluelyn [q. v.]), that Powell ‘ -was 
wont to sav that there were but two sorts of 
people that had religion, viz. the gathered 
churches and the Horn, catholicks.’ 

Powell is said to have been the first non- 
conformist who got into trouble at the Re- 
storation. There was nothing against him 
but his preaching; and his preaching, in 
addition to its irregularity, gave offence by 
its theocratic tone, which was interpreted as 
tending to sedition. As early as 28 April 
1660 he was arrested at Goitre by a company 
of soldiers. It is said that he was warned 
of his arrest by a dream, and refused to take 
measures for his escape. He was taken to 
Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, and thence to 
Shrewsbury; after nine weeks’ imprisonment 
he was liberated by an order of the king in 
council. Twenty-four days later he was 
again arrested on the warrant of Sir Matthew 
Price, high sheriff of Montgomeryshire, for 
refusing to abstain from preaching. When 
brought up at the assizes he objected to the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, on the 
ground that these oaths were meant for 
papists. Hence he was sent back to prison, 
and shortly afterwards summoned before the 
privy council. He was not actually brought 
b*fore the council, but committed to the 
Fleet, where he lay for nearly two years in 


rigid confinement, under offensive conditions 
which impaired his health. On 30 Sept. 1062 
he was removed, with Colonel Nathaniel Rich, 
to Southsea Castle, near Portsmouth. Here 
he was confined for five years. After the fMl 
of Clarendon (30 Aug. "l 667) he sued for a 
writ of habeas corpus, and obtained his release 
by an order in council (November 1667). 
Nine months later he started from Bristol on 
a preaching tour in Wales, and was arrested 
at Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire, and con- 
veyed to Cardiff. On 17 Oct. 1668 he was 
examined at Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, ou 
a charge of irregular preaching, and com- 
mitted (30 Oct.) to prison. He refu^^ed to 
take the oaths of allegiance and supremacv, 
and objected also to the ceremony of swear- 
ing on the Bible. Under a writ of habeas 
corpus be was sent to London on 16 Oct., 
and appeared at the common pleas on. 22- 
23 Oct. Though the legality of the pro- 
ceedings against him was not sustained, he 
was committed to ‘ Karoone House, then 
the Fleet prison, Lambeth,’ where he ended 
his days. His confinement does not seem to 
have been strict ; he was allowed to preach 
in the prison, ‘ many being admitted to hear 
him,’ and he appears to have been let out 
occasionally on parole. He died on 27 Oct. 
1670, and he was buried in BunhiU Fields, 
where a monument (not now extant) was 
erected to his memory, bearing an epitaph 
written by Edward Bagshaw the younger 
[q. V.] His constitution was strong, ‘ a body 
of steel,’ according to his biographer. No 
portrait of him is known; an ‘elogy’ by 
J. M. (John Myles?) speaks of his ‘ stature 
mean,’ and says he ‘ died childless,’ He was 
twice married. His first wife was the widow 
of Paul Quarrel of Presteign, Radnorshire. 
According to Griffith, she had been a ‘walk- 
ing pedlar’ of ^ hot-waters.’ His second wife, 
Katherine (baptised 20 Oct. 1638), youngest 
child of Colonel Gilbert Gerard of Grewood, 
Cheshire, governor of Chester Castle; she 
survived him, and married John Evans, by 
whom she became the mother of John Evans, 
H.l). [q. V.] ; she wasRving in 1705. Thomas 
Hardcastle [q. v.] married her sister Anne. 

Though not a man of learning, Powell, 
according to his biographer, was * well read 
in history and geography, a good natural phi- 
losopher, and skilled in p%sic.’ Some of 
these acquirements belong to the last ten 
years of hLs life, when he ‘ turned his prison 
into an academy,’ He wrote little, but his 
style is forcible and earnest, and very tem- 
perate in manner. His forte was preaching. 
* I would not,’ he says, ^ neglect, for the print- 
ing of a thousand books, the preaching of 
one sermon.’ His services were sometimes 
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rolonged to seven hours’ length. He pro- 
ably did not sanction conjoint singing, but 
is said to have been * excellent at extempore 
hymns.’ Noted for the fearlessness of his 
reproofs, his habitual tone vras tender rather 
than denunciatory, and his sermons were 
filled wich rivid illustration drawn from 
familiar life. He was deficient in power of 
organisation, and (though himself a frequent 
visitor from house to house) he relied too 
much on preaching as a means of evangelisa- 
tion; but there can be no doubt that the eiiect 
of his work was in the direction of mor^ 
improvement and practical religion. His 
use of travelling preachers anticipated and 
probably suggest ed George Hox’s employment 
of the same agency. He was a generous 
entertainer, especially of the poor, keeping 
open house for his friends, and telling them 
he had ‘ room for twelve in his beds, a hun- 
dred in his bams, and a thousand in his 
heart.’ A fifth of his income he devoted to 
charity. His seal bore a skeleton, seated on 
the tree of life, holding in the right hand a 
dart, in the left an hour-glass. 

He published : 1. * The Scripture’s Concord; 
or a Catechisme,’ &c., 1646, 8vo ; 5th edit,, 
1653, Svo; 16 TS, 8vo (this was translated 
into Welsh, with title ‘ Cordiad yr Isgryth- 
yran,’ 1647, 8vo). 2. ‘ God the Father Glori- 
fied,’ &e., 1049, 4to; 2nd edit., 1650, Svo. 
3. * Truth’s Conflict with Error,’ &c., 1650, 
4to (contains the disputation with Goodwin, 
from the shorthand of John Weeks). 4. ‘ Christ 
and Moses Excellency,’ &c,, 1650, Svo (the 
second half is a concordance of Scripture 
promises). 5. ‘Three Hymnes,’ &c., 1650, 
Svo (one by Powell). 6. ‘ Christ Exalted,’ 
&c., 1651, Svo. 7. ‘ Saving Faith . . . Three 
Dialogues,’ &c., 1651, -Svo (in "Welsh, same 
year, with title ‘ Canwyll Crist’). 8. ‘ The 
Challenge of an Itinerant Preacher,’ &c., 
1652, 4to. 9, ‘A Narrative of a Disputa- 
tion between Dr. Griffith and . . , Powell,’ 
&;c., 1653, 4to. 10. * Spirituall Experiences,’ 
&c, ; 2nd edition, 1653, 12mo. 11. ‘Hymn 
sung in Christ Church, London,’ &c., 1654, 
4to. 12. ‘ A Word for God,’ &c., 1655, Svo 
(in Welsh, same year, with title ‘ Gair tros 
Dduw ’), 13. ‘ A Small Curb to the Bishops’ 
Career; or Imposed Liturgies Tried,’ &c., 

1660, 4to. 14. ‘ Common-lVayer-Book no 
Divine Service,’ &c,, 1660, 4to ; enlarged, 

1661, 4to. 15. ‘ nsi or the Bird in 
the Gage, Chirping,’ &c., 1661, Svo; 1662, 
Svo. 16. ‘ The Sufterer’s Catechisme ’ ^W ood). 
17. ‘ Brief Narrative concerning the Ibroceed- 
ings of the Commissioners in Wales,’ 
(Wood). 18. ‘ Sinful and Sinless Swearing’ 
(Wood). Posthumous were: 19. ‘An Ac- 
count of . * . Conversion and Ministry,’ &c,, 


1671, Svo (with appended hymns and other 
pieces). 20. ‘ A New . . . Concordance of 
the Bible,’ &c., 1671, Svo; 1673, Svo (finished 
by N. P. and J. F. [James Fitten .P], &c., com- 
mended to the reader by Bagshaw and Hard- 
castle, and in the second edition by John 
Owen, D.D, (1616- 1683) [q. v.]) :>1. 

Description of the Threefold State . . . 
Nature, Grace, and Glory,’ &c., 1073, Svo. 
22. ‘ The Golden Sayings,’ &c., 1675? broad- 
sheet, edited by J. Conniers. 23. ‘Divine 
Love,’ &c., 1632 (Rees). ‘ The Young Man s 
Conflict with the Devil,’ Svo, attributed to 
Powell by Wood, is more likely by Thomas 
Powell (Ji, 1675) [see under Powell, Tiio- ' 
HAS, 1572 .P-1635 .PJ. 

Specimens of his extempore hymns are 
given in the ‘ Strena ’ and elsewhere ; some 
have been translated into Welsh by D, Ri- 
chards;, although they are rhapsodical and 
want finish, they have an interesting bearing 
on the development of modem hymnody. 
The editions of the Welsh New Testament 
and Welsh Bible, 1654, Svo, were brought 
out by Powell and Cradock. 

(The Life and Death of Mr. Vavasor Powell, 
1671, is attributed by Richard Baxter to Edward 
Bagshaw the younger. Wood questions this on 
no good ground; it includes Powell’s autobio- 
graphic-il account, and has been reprinted by the 
Religious Tract Society, and in Howell’s Hist, 
of the Old Baptist Church at Olchon, 1887. A 
Griffith’s three pamphlets — Mercurius Cambro- 
Britannicus, 1652, Strena Vavasoriensis . . .A 
Hue and Cry after Mr. Vavasor Powell, 165i, 
and A True and Perfect Relation, 1654 — are 
criticised in Vavasoris Examen et Purgamen, 
1654, by Edward Allen, John Griffith (1622?- 
170'>) [q. V.], James Quarrell, and Charles Lloyd. 
A Winding-Sheet for Mr. Baxter's Dead, 1685, 

I contains an able estimate of Powell’s character; 
Cal. of State Papers (Dom.), 1660, pp. 123 seq ; 
Wood’s Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 911 seq. ; Re- 
liquise-Baxteriau®, 1696, iii. 72; Walker’s Suffer- 
ings of the Clergy, 1714, i, 147 seq. ; Calamy’s 
Church and Dissenters compared' as to Persem- 
tion, 1719, pp. 46 seq.; Crosby’s Hist, of the 
Baptists,! 738, i. 217 seq., 373 seq.; Thurloe Slate 
Papers (Birch), 1742 ii. 93, 116 seq,; iii. 252; iv, 
228, 373, 380 ; Peck’s Desidenita Ouriosa, 1770, 
ii. 507 seq ; Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Memorial, 
1803, iii. 617; Richard’s Welsh Nonconformist’s 
Memorial, 1820, pp. 141 seq, (an excellent ac- 
count) ; Neal’s Hist* of Puritans (Toiilmin), 1822, 
iv. 108 seq., 411 seq., v. 128 seq.; Life, by T. 
Jackson, 1837; Records of Broadmead, Bristol 
(Hanserd Knollys Soc.); 1847, pp. 108 seq,, 115 
seq., 516; Ormerod’s Cheshire (Helsby), 1882, ii. 
132; Rees’s Hist.Prot, Nonconf.in Wales, 1883, 
pp. 85 seq., 97 seq., 145 seq., 511 seq. ; Jeremy's 
Presbyt. Fund, 1885, p. 110; Palmer’s Nonconf, 
of Wrexham (188*'), pp. 28, 65; R. H. 'Williams's 
Montgomeryshire Worthies, 1894.1 AG. 
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POWELL, WILLIAM (iras-ireQ), 
actor, was bom in 1735 in Hereford, and 
educated at the prrammar school of that city 
and at Christ’s Hospital, London. Sir Ho- 
bert Ladbrooke, a distiller, then president 
of the latter institution, took him as appren- 
tice into his counting-house, and formed, 
says Walpole, so high an estimate of his 
abilities as to hare contemplated making 
him a partner. Ladbrooke strove vainly, 
however, to keep the youth from amateur 
theatricals, going so far even os to suppress one 
spouting club in Doctors’ Commons of which 
Powell had become a member. Once out of 
his indentures, Powell married, in 1759, a 
Miss Branston. For a while longer he re- 
mained in Ladbrooke’s office. Charles Hol- 
land (1733-1769) [q.v.], however, introduced ! 
himto Garrick, who, wearying of the rebuffs he 
had sustained and anxious for foreign travel, 
sought an actor able to fill his place during 
his absence. An absurd rumour was current 
at the time that he was Garrick’s son. 
Having been carefully coached by Garrick, 
Powell made his first appearance on any stage 
at Drury Lane on 8 Oct. 1763 as Philaster 
in an alteration of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
play executed by Colman. Great interest 
was inspired by what was indeed an auda- 
cious d^but. Powell had, however, ingra- 
tiated himself with Lacy and Colman, who 
were left in command. The latter carefully 
superintended his rehearsals, while Garrick 
from abroad sent him letters overflowing 
with sensible and practical advice. The ex- 
periment proved a brilliant success. The 
audience, in spite of the cynical depreciation 
of the actor by Foote, received Powell with 
raptures, standing up to shout at him. So 
remarkable a triumph bred much annoyance 
and jealousy, and for a while embroiled 
Powell with his friend Holland. Hopkins 
the prompter says in his diary *a greater 
reception was never shown to anybody.’ 
Powell’s salary, arranged by Garrick for 3/. 
a week, was at once raised to 8/., and after a 
time to \2l Full of hope and energy, Powell 
shrank from no efforts, and played during 
his first season Jaffier, Post-humus, Lusig- 
nan, the king in the ‘ Second Part of King 
Henry IV ; ’ Castalio in the * Orphan,’ Lord 
Townly, Alexander the Great, Publius Ho- 
ratius in the * Roman Father,’ Othello, 
Etan in the ^ Orphan of China,’ Sir Charles 
Raymond in the ‘ Foundling,’ Dumont, Shore 
in ‘Jane Shore,’ Leon in ‘Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife,’ Oroonoko, Henry VI 
in ‘Richard UI,’ and Ghost in ‘Hamlet.’ 
He was not, of course, equally successful in 
all these characters. In some he ranted, and 
in others he whined. In Leonatus, says Hop- 


kins, he stamped with his feet until he ap- 
peared like a madman ; in Alexander he was 
‘ very wild and took his voice too high ; ’ in 
Leon he was ‘ queer enough ; ’ and in Lu- 
signan he ‘ spoke much too low, and cried too 
much.’ On the whole, Hopkins approved 
of him. Hopkins chronicles that Powell 
was warmly applauded, and states that the 
king sent Lord Huntin^on to thank him for 
the entertainment he supplied. Best proof 
of all, the receipts were up to the best Gar- 
rick days. In the season of 1764-5 Powell 
was seen as Lothario in the ‘ Fair Penitent,^ 
Orestes, King Lear, Herod in ‘ Mariamne,’ 
and Leontes ; and played on 24 Jan. 1765 the 
first of his few original parts as Lord Frank- 
land in the ‘Platonic W^ife’ of Mrs. Griffiths 
The extent and duration of his popularity 
ended by making Garrick uneasy and jealous. 

Garrick accordingly reappeared in the 
season of 1765-6, and took from Powell a few 
characters, such as Lusignan, Lothario, and 
Leon. Powell added to his repertory Moneses 
in ‘Tamerlane,’ Alcanor in ‘Mahomet,’ King 
John, and Antony in ‘ All for Love ; ’ played 
either Agamemnon or Achilles in ‘Heroic 
Love,’ and was on 20 Feb. 1766 the original 
Lovewell in the ‘ Clandestine Marriage. 
The following season, his last at Drury Lane, 
saw Powell as Phocyas in the ‘ Siege of Da- 
mascus,’ Jason in ‘ M^ea,’ and some character, 
probably Don Pedro, in the ‘False Friend.’ 
Powell played also three original parts: King 
Edward in Dr. Franklin’s ‘ Earl 01 Warwick,’ 
13 Dee. 1766 ; Lord Falbridge in Colman’a 
‘ English Merchant,’ 21 Feb. 1767 ; and 
iEneas in Reed’s ‘ Dido.’ In 1767 Powell 
joined Harris, Rutherford, and Colman in 
purchasing Rich’s patents for Covent Gar- 
den. Powell was at this time bound for three 
years to Drury Lane under a penalty of 
1 1,000/., which, as his share of the purchase- 
money was 15,000/., he could afibrd to pay. 
The price of his share was, however, bor- 
rowed from friends. On the opening night 
he spoke, 14 Sept. 1767, a rhymed pro- 
logue by T\Tiitehead, and on the 16th played 
Jaffier. His new characters were Chorus in 
‘ Kin^ Henry V,’ Romeo, Sir William Dou- 
glas in the ‘ English Merchant,’ Hastings, 
Sciolto, George Barnwell, Oakly, Bajazet, 
Horatius in the ‘ Roman Father,’ Don Felix 
in the ‘Wonder,* Macbeth, and Hamlet; 
and he was on 29 Jan. 1768 the original 
Honey wood in the ‘ Good-natured Man.’ 
Powell lived at this time in a house adjoin- 
ing the theatre, and provided with a direct 
access. In the fierce quarrel which broke 
out during the season among the managers, 
leading to legal proceedings and a fierce 
polemic, Powell sided with George Colman 
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the elder [q. v.], whom he had been the means 
of bringi ng into the association, against Harris 
and Rutherford. In his last season he played 
Ford in the * Merry Wives of Windsor/ Al- 
win in the ‘ Countess of Salisbury/ Young 
Bevil in ‘ Conscious Lovei*s,’ and was, 3 Dec. 
1768, the original Cyrus in Hoole’s ‘ Gyrus,’ 
and, 18 Jan. 1769, the original Courteney in 
!^^rs. Lennox’s ^ Sister.’ On the closing night 
of the season, 26 May 1769, he played Cyrus, 
being his last appearance in London. 

At an early date Powell had become an un- 
exampled favourite in Bristol, where, at the 
Jacob's Well Theatre, on 13 Ang. 1764, he 
took his first beneht as Lear. On the erec- 
tion of the King Street Theatre, the founda- 
tion-stone of which was laid on 30 Nov. 1764, 
Powell became associated with two local 
men named Arthur and Clarke. The lease 
of the house was for seven years. On 30 May 
1766 it opened with the ^ Conscious Lovers/ 
given gratis, with Powell as Young Bevil. 
The license not having been yet obtained, the 
entertainment was announced as a concert ; 
and the piece named and the ‘Citizen / in which 
James William Dodd [q. v.] took part, were 
given without charge, A prologue, written 
by Garrick, was spoken by Powell. On 3 1 May 
1769 Powell made, in this edifice, as Jaffier, 
his last appearance on the stage. The fol- 
lowing day he caught cold, playing cricket. 
His illness became severe, and King Street, 
in which, near the theatre, he lived, was 
barred by chains against carriages, by order 
of the magistrates. On Friday, at the request 
of his family and physician, the performances 
were suspended to avoid disturbing him, and 
on Monday, 3 July, at seven in the morning, 
he died. ‘ Richard III ’ was given that even- 
ing, and Holland, then manager, had to apolo- 
gise for the inability of the actors to play their 
parts. The audience voluntarily dispensed 
with the closing farce. Powell was buried 
on the following Thursday in the cathedral 
church, Colman, Holland, and Clarke, with 
all the performers of the theatre, attending 
the funeral, which was conducted by the dean. 
An anthem was sungby the choir. On 14 J uly 
the ‘Roman Father ’was performed in Bristol 
for the benefit of Powell’s family, most of the 
audience appearing in black. An address by 
Colman was spoken by Holland, who did not 
long survive. A monument in the north aisle 
of the cathedral, erected by his widow, has an 
epitaph, also by Colman. Powell’s wife made 
ad6but as Ophelia in Bristol in July 1766, 
but did not reach London. She married, in 
September 1771, John Abraham Fisher [q. v.] 
Miss E. Powell a^eared in Ireland, where 
she married EL P. Warren, an actor, and died 
as Mrs. Martindale in King Street, Oovent 


Garden in 1821 Another daughter married 
Mr. \\ hire, clerk of the House of Commons 
I and left daughters who were shareholders in 
Co vent Garden Theatre. 

Powell was a worthy man, an entertainin<r 
companion, and an actor of high mark. He 
was above middle height, and, though round- 
shouldered, well proportioned, and with an 
expressive countenance. His voice, vrhich he 
abused, ’was musical rather than powerful. 
It has been said of him that he burst upon 
the stage with every perfect ion but experience. 
His acting, as luxuriant as a wilderness had 
a thousand beauties and a thousand faults. 
In impassioned scenes tears came faster than 
words, choking frequently his utterance. 

A portrait of Powell, by Mortimer, as Kino* 
John to the Hubert of Bensley and the ‘ Mes- 
senger’ of Smith, is in the Mathews collec- 
tion in the Garrick Club, in which is a second 
portrait by an unknown artist. There is an 
engraved portrait of him as Cyrus, and Smith 
mentions {^Catalogue Raisonne) other por- 
traits by both Lawrenson and Pyle. 

[Li ves of Powell are given in the Georgian Era, 
Bose’s Biogr. Diet., and in most dramatic com- 
pilations, while references to him are abundant 
in the biographies of actors of the la^Jt centnrv. 
See more particuhirly Genest’s Account of the 
English Stage; Managf^r’s Notebook; Jenkins’s 
Memoirs of the Bristol Stage ; Davies’s Life (vf 
Garrick and Dramatic Miscellanies; Gilliland's 
Dramatic Synopsis and Dramatic Mirror; Garrick 
Correspondence; Murphy’s Life of Garrick; Ber- 
nard’s Retrospections; Reed’s Notiria Dramatica 
(MS.); Wilkinson’s WanderingPatentep;Boadens 
Life of Mrs. J ordan ; O’Keeffe’s Memoirs , Doran’s 
Annals rtf the Stage, ed. Lowe; Victor’s History 
of the Theatres ; Clark Russell’s Representative 
Actors; Thespian Dictionary.] J. K. 

POWELL, WILLIAM SAMUEL 
(1717-1775), divine, was born at Colchester 
on 27 Sept. 1717, being the elder son of the 
Rev. Francis Powell, who married Susan, 
daughter of Samuel Reynolds (d, 1694), 
M.P. for Colchester, and widow of Georcre 
Jolland. Her eldest brother married Frances, 
daughter of Charles Pelham of Brockleshy, 
Lincolnshire, of the family of the Duke of 
Newcastle, and on the death, in 1760, of 
their son, Charles Reynolds of Peldon Hall, 
Essex, that estate, with other property in 
Little Bentley and Wix, in the same count v, 
came to Powell (Morint, fear, i. 419, 447, 
468). He was educated at Colchester gram- 
mar school, under the Rev. Palmer Smythies, 
and admitted pensioner at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on 4 July 1734. In No- 
vember 1735 he was elected a foundation 
scholar, and he held exhibitions from his 
college iu November 1735, 1736, and 1738. 
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His degrees were B.A. 1733-9, M.A. 1742, j 
B.D. 1749, and D.D. 1757 ; and on 25 March ! 
1740 he was admitted as fellow of St. John’s, i 

In 17 41 Powell became private tutor to 
Charles Townshend (second son of Viscount 
Townshend), afterwards chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. At the end of that year he was 
ordained deacon and priest, and was presented j 
on 13 Jan. 1741-2 by Lord Townshend to the 
rectory of Colkirk in Norfolk In 1742 he re- 
turned to college life, and, after reading lec- 
tures for two years as assistant tutor, was 
promoted in 1744 to be principal tutor, and 
acted in 1 7 45 as senior taxor of the university . 
While he was at Cambridge his chief friends 
were Balguy and Hurd. Mason, who was then 
an undergraduate at St. John’s, refers in a 
contemporary poem to ‘ gentle Powell’s placid 
mien.’ On 3 Noy. 1760 he became a senior 
fellow of his college, and in 1761 , when he had 
inherited the property of his cousin, he quitted 
Cambridge and took a house in London ; but | 
he did not resign his fellowship until 1763. | 

While at Cambridge Powell twice pro- I 
Yoked a serious controversy. There was printed 
in 1757, and reprinted in 1758, 1759, and 
1772, a sermon, entitled ‘ A Defence of the 
Subscriptions required in the Church of Eng- 
land,’ which he had preached before the 
university on Commencement Sunday. He 
contended that the articles were general and 
indeterminate, and * left room for improve- 
ments in theology.’ These views were much 
criticised by partisans on both sides, Powell’s 
chief avowed opponent being Archdeacon 
Blackbume, who published severe * Remarks’ 
upon the sermon in 1758 (cf. Meadlby, 
of Mrs, Jebh, p. 59). 

Powell’s second controversy was of a per- 
sonal character. The Lucasian professorship 
was vacant in 1760, and among the candi- 
dates were Edward Waring of Magdalene 
College and William Ludlam of St. John’s 
College. As some evidence of his qualifi- 
^ cations for the post, Waring distributed a 
portion of his ^ Miscellanea Analytica,’ and 
to serve the interests of Ludlam, a member 
of his own body, Powell attacked it in Ob- 
servations on the First Chapter of a Book 
called “ Miscellanea Analytica ” ’ (anon.), 
1760. To a reply by W aring, Powell retorted 
in an anonymous ^ Defence of the Observa- 
tions,’ which Waring answered in a ^ Letter.’ 

On 25 Jan. 1765 Powell was unani- 
mously elected master of his old foundation 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
spent the rest of his days ‘ in great splendour 
and mf^ificence.’ There were numerous 
competitors for the post, but he was backed 
by the influence of the Duke of Newcastle 
(Geat, WorhSi ed. Gosse, Ui. 190). Hurd con- 


gratulated him on owing the election to his 
own merit (Kilteet, Life of Hiird^ p. 93). 
Powell had been admitted a fellow of the 
Royal Society on 15 March in the previous 
year. In the following November he suc- 
ceeded to the vice -chancellorship of the 
university, and in December 1766 he was 
appointed hy the crown to the archdeaeonrv 
ot Colchester. In 1768 he claimed the col- 
lege rectory of Freshwater in the Isle of 
Wight, worth 500/. per annum, which was in 
the option of the master, and resigned the 
benefice of Colkirk. The fellows disliked 
this act, but their indignation was somewhat 
mitigated by Powell’s gift of 500/. to the so- 
ciety, when it was intended to rebuild the 
first court and to lay out the gardens under 
the care of ‘ Capability ’ Brown. Through the 
watchfulness with which he guarded the 
corporate revenues and the strictness of his 
discipline the college secured the leading 
position in the university. In its first year he 
established college examinations, drawing up 
the papers himself (cAWoedswoeth, Sckolce 
Aeade7niecB, pp. 354-6), and attendingthe exa- 
minations in person. But he opposed with 
vigour the proposition of Dr. Jebb that annual 
examinations of the whole university for all 
students in general subjects should be esta- 
blished. An anonymous pamphlet, * An Ob- 
servation on the Design of establishing 
Annual Examinations at Cambridge,’ 1774, 

I is ascribed to him, and it provoked from IVIrs. 

I Jebb ‘A Letter to the Author.’ He helped 
several undergraduates with the means of 
completing their course, and, at his own ex- 
pense, he bestowed prizes ; but he did not 
allow any student, whatever his year miglit 
be, to pass without examination in one of the 
gospels or the Acts of the Apostles. He him- 
self attended chapel without a break through 
the whole year, at six o’clock in the morning. 
His manners, however, were * rigid and un- 
bending.’ 

About 1770 Powell had a stroke of apo- 
plexy, and he died in his chair, from a fit of 
the palsy, on 19 Jan. 3775. He was buried 
in the college chapel on 25 Jan., the annivea*- 
sary of his election as master, and over his 
vault was placed a flat blue stone, with an 
epitaph by Balguy. He was unmarried, and 
left his property to his niece, Miss Jolland, 
who lived with him. For his sister, Susanna 
Powell, with whom he could not agree, an 
annuity of 1 50/. was provided. She became 
matron of the Chelsea Hospital, and died at 
Colchester in August 1796. He bequeathed 
1,000/. to Dr. Balguy, and the same sum for 
equal division between six fellows and four 
members of his college. ELis books were left 
to four of the fellows. 
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Besides the works meiitioned above, Powell 
wrote: 1. ‘The Heads of a Course of Lectures 
on Expenmental Philosophy’ (anon.), 1746 
and 17o3. 2. ‘ Discourses on Various Sub- 
jects,’ 1776; edited by Dr. Balguy, who sup- 
plied an outline of his life. They were 
reprinted, with the discourses of the Rev. 
James Fawcett, B.D., by T. S. Hughes in 
1832, and an interesting account of Powell’s 
career was prefixed. The discourses were 
said by Bishop Watson to have been ‘ written 
with great acuteness and knowledge.’ Two 
letters by Powell are in Nichols’s ‘ Illustra- 
tions of Literature,’ iii. 512-15, one in Ni- 
chols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ iii. 232 (cf. New- 
come, Memoir of Godfrey Goodman, App. L.) 

[Gent. Mag. 1775 p. 47. 1785 pt. i. pp. 290, 
339 ; Baker s St. John’s Coll. (ed. Mayor), i. 
305, 307. 323. 329-30, ii. 1012-78; Halkettand 
Laif'g’s Pseud. Lit. iii. 1767, 1778; Life by 
Balguy, 1786 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, ii. 344, iii. 610, 
643, 693 ; Garthew’s Launditch Hundred, iii. 
74; Blaekburne’s Works, v. 512-31; Niehols’.s 
Lit. Anecd.i 566-84, ii. 293, iii. 231-2, iv. 306, 
viii. 504, ix. 487 ; Wordsworth’s Social Life at 
Universities, pp. 335-43; Wordsworth’s Scholie 
Academicae, pp. 352-4,] W. P. C. 

POWER, HENRY, M.D. (1623-1668), 
physician and naturalist, born in 1623, was 
matriculated at Cambridge, as a pensioner of 
Christ’s College, 16 Dec. 1641, and graduated 
B.A. in 1644. He became a regular corre- 
spondent of Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682) 
f<j. V.] on scientific subjects, and writing to 
him from Halifax, 13' June 1646, he says: 
‘ My yeers in the University are shott up to 
a midle bachelaur-shippe, which height of a 
graduate I am sure ought to speake him 
indefeetive in any part of philosophy ’ (Sloane 
MS, 3418, f. 94). He graduated M.A. in 
1648, and M.D, in 1655. It appears that he 
practised his profession at Halifax for some 
time, but he eventually removed to New 
HalL near Elland. Power was elected and 
admitted a fellow of the Royal Society 
1 July 1663, he and Sir Justinian Isham 
being the first elected members of that 
body (Thomsoit, Hisi. (f the Royal Soc, 
append, iv, p, xxiii). He died at New Hall on 
23 Dec. 1668, and lies buried in the church 
of All Saints, ^Vakefield, where there is a 
brap plate to his memory, with a Latin in- 
scription, on the floor in the middle chancel 
(Sls^N, Church of Wakefield, p. 41). 

His only published work is: ‘Experi- 
ment^ Philosophy, in three Books : contain- 
ing New Experiments, Microsopical, Mer- 
curial, Magnetical With some Deductions, 
and Probable Hypotheses, raised from them, 
in Avouchment and Illustration of the now 
famous Atomical Hypo thasis,’ London, 1664, 


4to (actually published in 1663). The pre- 
face is dated ‘ from New Hall, near Halli 
fax, 1 Aug. 1661.’ A copy, with the author s 
manuscript corrections and additions, is in 
the British Museum (Sloane MS. 1318) 

He left the following works in manu- 
script : ‘ Experiments recommended to him 
by the Royal Society,’ Sloane MS. 1326 art 
10; ‘A Course of Chymistry,’ Sloane ’ mS 
496, art. 2 ; ‘ Chymia Practica, 1659,’ Sloane 
MS. 1380, art. 17; ‘Copies of several 
Letters to and from him mostly on Chemi- 
cal Subjects, and some Anatomical Observa- 
tions,’ Sloane MS. 1326, art. 2 ; ‘ A Physico- 
anatomical History,’ Sloane MS. 1380, art. 
12 ; Memorandum Books, 7 vols., Sloane MSs! 
1351, 1353 — 8; ‘Epitome, seu chronica 
rernm ab orbe condito gestarum,’ Sloane 
MS. 1326, art. 1 ; ‘ Experiments and subt el- 
ties,’ Sloane MS. 1334, p. 8 ; ‘ Analogia inter 
alphabetum Hebraicum et Musicum,’ Sloane 
MS. 1326, art. 5 ; ‘The Motion of the Earth 
discovered by Spotts of the Sun,’ Sloane 
MS. 4022. art. 3 ; ‘ Experimenta Mercurialia,’ 
Sloane MSS. 1333 art. 3, and 1380 art.. 20 ; 
‘Essay on the World’s Duration,’ Sloane 
MS. 2279, art. 3 ; ‘ Experiments with the 
Air-pump,’ Sloane MS. 1326, art. 11; ‘Mi- 
croscopical Observations, 1661,’ Sloane MSS. 
1380 art. 16, and 4022 art. 11 ; * Magnetical 
Philosophy, 1659,’ Sloane MSS. 1380, art, 
18; ‘ Physico - mechanical Experiments,’ 
Sloane MS. 1380, art. 19: ‘Hydragyral Ex- 
periments, 1653,’ Sloane MS.1380, art. 21 ; 
‘Subterraneous Experiments, or Observa- 
tions made in Coal Mines, October 1662,’ 
Sloane MS. 243, art. 56 ; ‘ Theatrum botani- 
cum,’ Sloane MS. 1343, art. 4; ‘Poem in 
commendation of the Microscope,’ Sloane 
MS. 1380, art, 16 ; ‘ Some Objections 
against Astrology,’ Sloane MS. 1326, art 6. 

[Addit. MS. 5878, f. 33 ; Ayscough’s Cat. of 
M.SS. pp. 576, 763, 654, '670, 678, 723, 824 ; 
Boyle’s Works, 1744, v. 343 ; Gent’s Hist of 
Eippon (Journey, pp. 13, 14L Sir T. Browne’s 
Works (Wilkin), iv. 525; Halliwell’s Scientific 
Letters, p. 91 ; Lupton’s Wakefield Worthies, 
pp. 149, 150; Wright’s Antiquities of Halifax, 
p. 171.] T. C. 

^ POWER, JOSEPH (1798-1868), libra- 
rian of the university of Cambridge, son of 
a medical practitioner at Market Bosworth, 
Leicestersnire, was born in 1798. He was 
admitted pensioner at Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, on 21 March 1817, He graduated 
B.A. in 1821, when he was tenth wrangler, 
and M.A. in 1824. He was elected fellow 
of his college in 1823 (19 Dec.), and served 
the office of dean; but, as there was no 
vacancy in the tuition, he removed in 1829 
to Trinity Hall, where he became fellow on 
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21 Feb., one of the two tutors, and lecturer. 
In the same year he was proctor. In 1844 
he returned to his former college, and was 
re-elected fellow on 2 J an. In 1845 he was 
a candidate for the office of librarian of the 
university, vacant by the resignation of the 
Rev. J, Lodge. His opponent was the Rev. 
J. J. Smith, M.A,, fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, an extremely hard-working 
and industrious person. Power, on the 
other hand, though able, was known to be 
fond of literary ease. It was remarked, there- 
fore, that the senate had to choose between 
work without Power, and Power without 
work. Power beat his opponent by 312 votes 
to 240. He resigned the office on 13 Feb. 
1864. In 1856 he was presented by Clare 
College to the vicarage of Litlington, Cam- 
bridgeshire, which he held till 1866, when 
the same patrons presented him to the rectory 
of Birdbrook, Essex. He died there on 
7 June 1868. 

Power kept up his study of mathematics, 
and continued to write upon them till late 
in life. He was also an accurate scholar, 
and a thorough master of both the theory 
and the practice of music. His geniality, 
love of hospitality, and wide interests made 
him a universal favourite. 

He contributed the following papers to 
the Transactions of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society: ‘A general Demonstration 
of the Principle of virtual Velocities,’ 1827 ; 
‘ A Theory of Residuo-capillary Attraction,’ 
1834 J ^Inquiry into the Causes which led 
to the fatal Accident on the Brighton Rail- 
way, 2 Oct. 1841,’ 1841 ; ‘ On the Truth of a 
certain Hydrodynamical Theorem,’ 1842; 
* On the Theory of Reciprocal Action between 
the Solar Rays and the different Media by 
which they are reflected, refracted, and ab- 
sorbed,’ 1854. To these may be added * In- 
quiry into the Cause of Endosmose and 
Exosmose,’ British Association Report, 1833. 

[Cambridge Graduati and Calendar; Royal 
Soc. Cat. of Scientific Papers ; private informa- 
tion.'! J. W. C-K, 

POWER, LIONEL (/. 1450?), com- 
poser and writer on musical theory, is men- 
tioned among fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
tury composers by John Hothby [q. v.], in 
his ‘Dialogus in Arte Musica,’ a manu- 
script preserved in Florence, and quoted by 
Morelot and incorrectly by Coussemaker, 
who read Iconal ’ for ^ LeoneL’ Among the 
curious manuscripts in the volume once be- 
longing to the monastery of the Holy Cross, 
Waltham, and now in the British Museum 
(Lansdowne MS. 763), is a tract on musical 
theory, entitled ‘ Lionel Power of the Cordis 

VOL. XLYI. 


of Musike.’ This work contains the rudi- 
ments of extempore descant, and thereby fur- 
nishes evidence of the existence of such a 
practice in early times. It describes the laws 
of harmonical combination adapted to the 
state of music a? far back as the reign of 
Henry IV (Hawkixs, History of Mmic.^di 
edit. i. 248, 255). Both Burney and Haw- 
kins give extracts from Power’s manuscript. 

Of manuscript music by Power there are in 
the ‘ Liceo Filarmonico ’ of Bologna, Codex 37 : 
1. ‘ Salve Regina ; ’ 2, ^ Alma Redemptoris ; ’ 
and 3, ^ Ave Regina.’ They are respectively 
signed ‘ Leonell Polbero,’ < Leonelle,’ an5 
‘ Leonel’ (Ambeos). Several pieces by Leo- 
nell Anglicus are preserved in Codices 87 
and 90 of the cathedral chapter-books of 
Trent, and a ^ Kyrie eleison ’ by Power appears 
on a flyleaf of a Sarum gradual in Brit. 
Museum Lansdowne MS. 462, foL 152. 
Other music by him is in the Este library 
in Modena. 

[Authorities cited; MS. Magliahecchia, No. 
xix. 36 ; ^ Haberl’s Bausteine liir Musikge- 
sciiichte, i. 89, 93; information from Mr. 
Pavey.] L. M. M. 

^ POWER, SiE MANLEY (1773-1826), 
lieutenant-general, bom in 1773, was son of 
Thomas Bolton Power, esq., of the Hill Court, 
near Ross, Herefordshire, by Ann, daughter 
of Captain Coraey. His great-grandfather, 
John Power {d. 1712), had married Mercy, 
daughter of Thomas Manley of Erbistock, 
Denbighshire. Manley’s first commission as 
ensign in the 20th foot was dated 27 Aug. 
1783, when he was apparently between nine 
and ten years old. He was promoted to be 
lieutenant in 1789, and captain of an inde- 
pendent company in 1793. Transferred to 
the 20th foot on 16 Jan. 1794, he was pro- 
moted major in that regiment in 1799 and 
lieutenant-colonel in 1801. 

Power saw much active service. After 
spending two years (1795-7) in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, he served with the expedition 
to Holland in 1799 ; afterwards went to Mi- 
norca in 1800, and, with his regiment, joined 
in Egypt, in 1801, the force commanded 
by Sir Ralph Abercromby [q. v.] He was 
present at the siege and capitulation of the 
French troops at Alexandria. On 25 Oct. 

1802 he was placed on half-pay, hut firom 

1803 to 1805 acted as assistant adjutant- 
general at the Horse Guards. On 6 Jime 
1805 he was made lieutenant-colonel of the 
32nd foot, and became colonel in the army 
in 1810. He took part in the Peninsular 
war, serving with the Duke of ’Welling- 
ton’s army in Spain till 1813, when he was 
promoted major-general. He was then at- 
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taclied to tlie Portuguese army under Gene- 
ral Beresford, and commanded a Portuguese 
brigade at tbe battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, 
Nivelle, and Orthes. For bis services be re- 
ceived a cross and clasp, and was made 
bnight-commander of tbe Portuguese order 
of tbe Tower and Sword* The honour of 
was conferred on him on 2 Jan. 1815, 
He subsequently served on tbe staff in 
Canada, and held tbe office of lieutenant- 
governor of Malta. He died at Berne, 
Swit2erland, on 7 July 1826. 

Power married, first, in 1802, Sarah, 
daughter of J. Coulson, by whom be bad a 
son Manley (1803-1857) ; tbe latter became 
a lieutenant-colonel commanding tbe 85tb 
regiment. He married, secondly, in 1818, 
Anne, daughter of Fingsmill Evans, colonel 
in tbe Grenadier guards, of Lydiart House, 
Monmouthshire. His eldest son by her, 
Kingsmill Manley Power (1819-1881), was 
captain in tbe 9tb and 16tb Lancers, and 
serv’ed with distinction in tbe Gwalior and 
Sutlej campaigns. 

[Army Lists ; Burke’s Landed Gentry ; Gent. 
Mag. 1826, ii. 182-3 ; Royal Military Calendar, 
iii. 312.1 W.B-t. 

POWER, MARGUERITE, afterwards 
Countess of Blessington (1789-1849). 
[See Blessington.] 

■ POWER, Miss MARGUERITE A. 
(1815 P-1867), was a daughter of Colonel 
Power, and niece of Marguerite, countess of 
Blessington [q. v.] She spent much time 
with her aunt, and after the break up at 
Gore House in April 1849, Miss Power and 
her sister accompanied their aunt to Paris. 
Miss Power wrote a memoir of Lady Blessing- 
ton, which was prefixed to Lady Blessington’s 
novel, ‘ Country Quarters,’ published in 1850 ; 
it is reprinted in tbe ‘Journal of tbe Con- 
versations of Lord Byron with tbe Countess 
of Blessington,’ 1893. 

From 1851 to 1857 Miss Power edited tbe 
' Keepsake.’ In 1860 she published a poem, 

* V^ginia’s Hand,’ dedicated to John Forster. 
Jt is a story told in poor blank verse, and 
evidently written under tbe influence of Mrs. 
Browning’s ^ Aiu-ora Leigh.’ Landor, how- 
ever, highly praised jMiss Power’s poetical 
efforts, especially a poem written by her in 
Heath’s ‘Book of Beauty.’ Her last pub- 
lication was an account of a winter’s resi- 
dence in Egypt, entitled ‘ Arabian Days e,nd 
lights, or Rays from the East,’ 1863. It 
is dedicated to Janet and Henry Ross, with 
whom she stayed at Alexandria. Miss Power 
died, after a long illness, in July 1807. She 
was an accomplished woman, possessing con- 
siderable personal attractions and some sense 


pp. 40^5)! 

Her works, other than those already men- 
tioned, are : 1. ‘Evelyn Forester : a Woman’s 
btory, 1856. 2. ‘ The Foresters,’ 2 vols 

3. Letters of a Betrothed,’ 1858. 4. < :v:ellv 

Wives, 1861, 3 vols., 2nd edit. She also 
contributed to the ‘ Irish Metropolitan Mao-a- 
zme, Forget-me-not,’ and ‘ Once a Week. 

[Allibon^s Diet, of Engl Lit. p. 1167- 
Maddens Countess of Blessington, ii. 393* 
O’Donoghue’s Poets of Ireland, p. 208 * Gen/ 
Mag. 1867, ii. 266.] ' ^ E L. 


POWER, RICHARD, first Eael of 
Tyrone (1630-1690), was the eldest son of 
John, lord de la Power of Currao-hmore co 
Waterford (patent in Lodge), w\o Tek iu 
1661, by his wife Ruth Pyphoe. About the 
time of his eldest son’s birth, John, lord 
Power, became a lunatic, and this afflic- 
1 tion seems to have been tbe means of pre- 
I serving the great family estates. Richard’s 
mother died 'when he was about twelve years 
old, and his grandmother, Mrs. Pyphoe, ob- 
tained protection for her daughter’s children 
on the gi'ound of their father’s lunacy, and 
consequent innocence of the rebellion of 
1641. The lords justices and council directed 
that no one should molest the Curraghmore 
family, and when Cromwell came to Ire- 
land he issued an order on 20 Sept. 1649 
setting forth that Lord Power and his family 
were ‘ taken into his special protection.’ None 
of the Powers were excepted frorp pardon in 
the Cromwellian Act of Settlement, but they 
were impoverished by the war, and in the 
spring of 1654 they received a grant of 20^. 
a week.^ They were threatened with trans- 
plantation to Connaught in that year, but 
were respited after inquiry; and Colonel 
Richard Lawrence [q. v.] certified on 15 July 
that ‘ my Lord Power hath been in a dis- 
temper, disabling him to act at all, and that 
his son Mr. Richard Power hath ever de- 
meaned himself inoffensively that ever I 
heard, having killed tories and expressed 
much forwardness therein, and never acted 
anything against the authority that I heard 
of (copy at Giirteen), The family were 
classed as recusants, but there was no for- 
feiture. In 1655 Richard’s sister Catherine 
(d, 1660) was appointed his guardian. About 
three years later she mamed.Tohn Fitzgerald 
of Dromana, when she and Richard prayed 
that another guardian might be appointed. 

The Restoration brought prosperity to Cur- 
raghmore, and Richard was M.P. for co. 
Waterford in the Irish parliament of 1660. 
He succeeded to the peerage on the death of 
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liis fatlier next year, and his brother-in-law, earl’s treasonable talk. Bourke’s charsres, 
James, Lord Annesley, was elected to fill his after enquiry, were remitted to the king’s 
seat in the House of Commons. The new bench. Tyrone had to find bail, and was ex- 
Lord Power was made governor of the county eluded from the castle and the council-board 
and city of Waterford, and had also a com- pntil the case could be heard, Tyrone was 
puny of foot ; but the pay was often in ar- indicted for a treasonable conspiracy at the 
reai% and tradesmen sufiered {Sist. MSS. Waterf 3rd assizes in August 1679, and again 
Comm. 10th Kep. App. v. pp. 82, 98). In j in Mar^h 1680, John Keating [q. v.] presid- 
Juiie 1666 it was falsely reported that Ed- j ing on both occasions, Both”graud juries 
mund Ludlow was going to attack Limerick ; ignored the bills ; the whole story was ridi- 
at the head of a French army. Ormonde took , culous, and of any plot there was no real 
precautions, and Orrery, as lord president of evidence (ih. 11th Rep. App. ii. p. 219). 
Munster, ordered Lord Power to have his Tyrone, who had not been discharged from 
militia in readiness. In 1669 he had a grant | bail, was brought to England before the 
of forfeited lands which belonged to various i end of 1680 ; his impeachment was decided 
persons of the name of Power. He pur- on by the House of Commons, and he was 
chased other forfeited property at Dungar- locked up in the gatehouse. Unimportant 
van for 500/. evidence was given by Thomas Sampson, 

In May 1073 Power made a bold stroke to Tyrone’s late steward (75.) On 3 Jan. 1681 
unite the Curraghmore and Dromana estates the earl petitioned the House of Lords, set- 
by miirrying his ward and sister’s daughter, ting forth the loyalty of his family for nearly 
Catherine Fitzgerald, to his eldest surviving five hundred years, and his adherence to the 
son John. Catherine was about twelve years protestant religion. He asked to have aU 
old, and her cousin about seven, but Arch- informations against him brought from Iie- 
bishop Sheldon allowed a mandage ceremony land, and to be sent before a grand jury, and 
to be performed before him in Lambeth to be discharged of all civil actions during 
Chapel. In October Lord Power was created his imprisonment. Or he was willing, if 
Earl of Tyrone and Viscount Becies; the allowed, to prosecute the conspirators against 
last was the title formerly borne by the Fitz- his life. Parliament was dissolved a fort- 
geralds, and was now given by courtesy to the night later; the reaction then began, and 
child-bridegroom. In May 1675 Catherine j Hhe plot ’was blown to the four winds. Three 
appeared again before Sheldon, and, in the i earls and the eldest son of another gave their 
presence of a notary and other witnesses, j bail at the beginning of 1684 fur Tyrone’s 
solemnly repudiated the contract into which appearance at the opening of the next session 
she had before been surprised. Doubtless in 1 of parliament, and he was allowed to return 
connection with this business Tyrone now to Ireland. He wrote to Dartmouth within 
left Ireland suddenly without the lord lieu- a month of Charles H’s death to say that he 
tenant’s license, which he was obliged to have was ready to wait on the new king, although 
as ‘a peer, a privy councillor, governor of ‘his late prolix sufferings, owing to malicious 
the county and city of Waterford, and go- contrivers against him, disabled him from 
vemor of a foot company.’ Catherine Fitz- appearing before his majesty suitable to the 
gerald continued to live for a time under character he has the honour to bear ’ (jh. 
charge of T\Tone’s father-in-law, Lord Angle- App. v.) 

sey, but on Easter eve 1677 she left his house, Tyrone's protestantism did not survive the 
and was married the same day to Edward accession of James H. He became a colonel 
Villiers, an officer of the blues, and eldest son of a regiment of foot, was made a privy 
of the third Viscount Grandison. Chancery councillor in May 168C, and in 1687 re- 
proceedings followed, and Tyrone was forced ceived a pension of 300/. He was lord lieu- 
to give up the title^eeds of the Dromana tenant of the county and city of Waterford, 
estate. On 12 Sept. 1686 the viceroy Clarendon 

In March 1678-9 information was laid wrote to Rochester i ‘Lord Tyrone came to 
before the lord lieutenant and council by an me yesterday morning, and has continued 
attorney, Herbert Bourke, to the effect that with me all the time of my being at Water- 
Tyrone was implicated in treasonable prac- ford (three days) ; but not one other of the 
tices. Bourke had been on friendly terms Boinan catholic gentlemen have been with 
with Tyrone, but they had subsequently me, nor any of the merchants.’ According 
quarrelled, and Tyrone had sent him to to King (xviii. 11), Tyrone reported that 
prison for an old assault on a smith. Bourke W aterford Cathedral was a place of strength, 
was acquitted, and declared, with some ap- and therefore not fit to be trusted in the 
pearance of probability, that the charge w’as j hands of protestants. He was one of t^he 
trumped up to punish him for revealing the [ twenty-four aldermen elected for the city 
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•when James had suppressed the old cor- 
poration and granted a new charter. He 
sat as a peer in the Irish parliament held on 
7 May 1689, after the abdication, the chief 
business being to attaint most of the protes- 
tant landowners. Tyrone’s regiment was 
one of seven which formed the garrison 
of Cork when Marlborough attaclced it in 
September 1690. He and Colonel Rycaut 
negotiated the capitulation, which averted an 
assault. The garrison of about four thousand 
men became prisoners on 28 Sept. Having 
evidently levied war against WiUiam and 
Mary, he was charged with treason, and 
lodged in the Tower by order of the privy 
council dated 9 Oct. There he died on the 14tli, 
and on 3 Nov. he was buried in the ancient 
parish church of Farnborough, Hampshire, 
the resting-place of his father-in-law Angle- 
sey. Both vault and register are still to be 
seen, the words ‘ in woollen * being omitted 
in the entry of Tyrone’s burial. He under- 
went outlawry in Ireland, but this was re- 
versed in his son’s time. There is a picture 
of a man in armour at Ourraghmore which 
is supposed to be a portrait of this earl. 

Tyrone married in 1654; Dorothy Annes- 
ley, eldest daughter of Arthur, first earl of 
Anglesey [q. v.] He was succeeded by his 
eldest surviving son, .John, lord Decies, who 
died a bachelor in 1693 at the age of twenty- 
eight, after having gone through the form 
of marriage when he was seven. John is 
the hero of the Beresford ghost story on 
which Scott founded his fine ballad or the 
‘ Eve of St. John ’ ( Ulster Journal of Arehceo^ 
loffy, vii. 149). He was succeeded by his 
brother James, who left one daughter, Lady 
Catherine. She became the wife of Sir 
Marcus Beresford, and from this marriage 
the Marquis of Waterford is descended. 

[Lodge’s Irish Peerage, ed. Archdall ; Jacobite 
Narrative known to Macaulay as Light to the 
Blind, ed. Gilbert; Carte’s Life of Ormonde; 
Archbishop King’s State of the Protestants under 
James II ; Smith’s Cork; Arthur. Earl of Essex’s 
Letters, 1770; Macaulay’s Hist, of England, 
chap, xvi.; B’Alton’s Irish Army List of James II, 
vol. ii, ; Kennett’s Hist, of England, vol. iii. ; 
Irish Commons’ Journal, 1660; authorities cited 
in text. See also the article on Archbishop 
OLivBti Plttnkrt. Mr. Edmond De la Poer of 
Gurteen-le-Poer, co. Waterford, who claims the 
Larony of Le Poer, created in 27 Hen. VIII, has 
kindly given access to his manuscript collections 
concerning the Power or Be la Poer family.] 

B. B-l. 

POWER, TYRONE (1797-1841), Irish 
comedian, whose full name was William 
Grattan Tyrone Power, was bom near Kil- 
mactbomas, co. Waterford, on 2 Nov. 1797. 


His father was a member of a well-to-do 
Waterford family, and died in America be- 
fore Tyrone was a year old. His mother 
Marie, daughter of a Colonel Maxwell, who 
fell in the American war of independence 
settled, on her husband’s death, in CardilTj 
where she had a distant relative named Bird^ 
a printer and bookseller. On the voyage 
from Dublin she and her son were wrecked 
off the Welsh coast, and narrowly escaped 
drowning. Power may have served an ap- 
prenticeship to Bird’s printing business in 
Cardiff. Bird was printer to the local theatre, 
and seems to have introduced Power to the 
company of strolling players which, to the 
great grief of his mother, he joined in his 
fourteenth year. He was handsome and well 
made, and creditably filled the role of * a 
walking gentleman.’ In 1815 he visited 
Newport, Isle of Wight, and became en- 
gaged to Miss Gilbert, whom he married 
in 1817, at the age of nineteen, his wife 
being a year younger. After appearing in 
various minor characters he undertook, in 
1818, at Margate, the part of a comic Irish- 
man, Looney Mactwoler, in the ^ Review,’ 
His first attempt in the part, in which he 
was destined to make a great reputation, was 
a complete failure. Want of success as an 
actor led him at the end of the year, when his 
wife succeeded to a small fortune, to quit the 
stage. He spent twelve months ineffectively 
in South Africa, but returned to England 
and the stage in 1821, He obtained small 
engagements in the London theatres, and in 
1824 made a second and somewhat success- 
ful attempt in Irish farce as Larry Hoola- 
gan,a drunken scheming servant, in the ‘Irish 
Yalet. In 1826, while filling small roles 
at Covent Garden, his opportunity came. 
Charles Connor [q. v.], the leading Irish 
comedian on the London stage, died suddenly 
of apoplexy in St. James’s Park on 7 Oct. 
1826. At the time he was fulfilling an en- 
gagement at Covent Garden. Power was 
alloted Connor’s parts as Seijeant Milligan in 
‘ Returned Killed,’ and O’Shauglmessy in the 
‘ One Hundred Pound Note.’ His success 
was immediate. Henceforth he confined 
himself to the delineation of Irish character, 
in which he is said by contemporary critics 
to have been superior to Connor, and at least 
the equal of John Henry Johnstone [q. v,] 
He ^peared at the Haymarket, Adelphi, 
and Cbvent Garden theatres in London, ful- 
filling long engagements at lOOZ. and 120/. 
a week, and he paid annual visits to the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, where he was always 
received with boundless enthusiasm. Be- 
tween 1833 and 1835 he made a tour in 
America, appearing in the principal towns 
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and cities, and repeated the visit in 1837 and 
1838. 

Power’s last appearance on the London 
stage was at the Haymarket on Saturday- 
evening, 1 Aug. 1840, when he filled the 
roles of Captain O’Cutter in the * Jealous 
AVife ; ’ Sir Patrick O’Plenipo, A.D.C.,in the 
‘ Irish Ambassador ; ’ and Tim More (a tra- 
velling tailor) in the ‘ Irish Lion.’ He was 
announced to open the Haymarket sea- 
son on Easter Monday, 12 April 1841, in his 
own farce, ‘ Bom to Good Luck, or the Irish- 
man’s Fortune.’ 

Meanwhile he paid a fourth visit to 
America, in 1840, in order to look after some 
property he had purchased in Texas, and 
3,000^. he had invested in the United States 
Bank, which had stopped payment. On 
11 March 1841 he left New York on the re- 
turn voyage in the President, the largest 
steamer then afloat. There were 123 persons 
on board. The steamer was accompanied 
by the packet ship Orpheus, also bound for 
Liverpool. On the night of 12 March a 
tempest arose and raged during the whole of 
Saturday the 13th. Before the break of 
dawn on Sunday the 14th the President dis- 
appeared, and no vestige of her was after- 
wards recovered. Power was forty-four 
years old at the date of the disaster. He 
left a widow and four sons and three daugh- 
ters. His eldest son, Sir William Tyrone 
Power, K.C.B., some time agent-general for 
New Zealand and author of various books 
of travel, still survives. Has second son, 
Maurice, went on the stage, and died sud- 
denly in 1849. 

Tyrone Power was about five feet eight 
inches in height ; his form was light and agile, 
wkh a very animated and expressive face, 
light complexion, blue eyes, and brown hair. 
He was best in representations of blundering, 
good-natured, and eccentric Irish characters ; 
but his exuberant, rollicking humour, and 
his inexhaustible good spirits he infused into 
every comedy and farce, however indifferent, 
in which he acted. 

On his return to London, after his first 
tour in America in 1836, he published * Im- 
pressions of America,’ in two volumes. He 
had previously published three romances — 
* The Lost Heir ’ (1830), ^ The Gipsy of the 
Abruzzo’ (1831), and ‘The King’s Secret’ 
(1831). He also wrote the Irish farces, ‘ Bom 
to Good Luck, or the Irishman’s Fortune ; ’ 
‘ How to pay the Bent ; ’ ‘ O’Flannigan and 
the Fairies ; ’ ‘ Paddy Carey, the Boy of 
Clogheen ; ’ the Irish drama ‘ St. Patrick’s 
Eve, or the Orders of the Day ; ’ and a comedy 
entitled ‘ Married Lovers,’ all of which he 
produced himself. 


[In W^ebb s and other notices of Power he has 
been confused with a contemporary actor, Tho- 
Po-^vell, who, bom at Swansea and there 
brought up ^ a compositor, achieved some suc- 
cess in his lifetime iu the delineation of Irish 
character, and assumed the name of Tyrone 
Power. The real facts of the genuine Tyrone 
Power s Irish origin and early life were set out iu 
a full biography of him by bis friend J. W. Calcraft, 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, in the 
Dublin University Magazine for 18o2 (vol. xl.) 
See also B. N . Webster’s Acting National Drama, 
vol ii. ; Thomas Marshall’s Lives of the most 
celebrated Actors and Actresses.] M. MacD. 

POWEBSCOURT, A^'iscotot (d. 1634). 
[See Wdtgfield, Sib Bichxed,] 

POAVTS, titular Duees of. [See Heb- 
BEET, AA^illum, 1617—1696 ; Hebbbbx 
AVilliam, flf. 1745.] 

POAYIS, MAB(iIJISES OP. [SeeHEBBERT 
William, first MAE<axn:s, 1617-1696 ; Hee- 
BEBT, William, second Mabq,tjis, d, 1745.] 

POAVIS, second Eael op. [See Heb- 
BEET, Edward, 1785-1848.] 

POWIS, AAHLLIAM HENRY (1808- 
1836), wood-engraver, bom in 1808, was re- 
g^ded as one of the best wood-engravers in 
his day. Some cuts of great merit by bim 
are'in Martin and Westall’s ‘ Pictorial Illus- 
trations of the Bible,’ published in 1833 ; in 
Scott’s Bible, edition of 1834; ‘The Solace 
of Song,’ and other works. A very promising 
career was cut short by his death in 1836, at 
the early age of twenty-eight. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Chatto and Jack- 
son’s Treatise on Wood Engraving (ed; 1861X 
P 544.] L. C. 

POWLE. [See also Powell.] 

PO W JLiE, GEORGE (^. 1770), etcher 
and miniature-painter, was a pupil of Tho- 
mas Worlidge [q.v.], whose delicateand highly 
finished mode of etching he imitated, work- 
ing^ entirely with the dry point. Worlidge’s 
series of plates from antique gems, issued in 
1768, was to a lar^e extent the work of 
Powle, He at one time resided at Hereford 
and later at Worcester, where he was asso- 
ciated with A^alentine Green, for whose en- 
gravings of Lady Pakington and Sir John 
Perrot he made the drawings. There he 
also came under the notice of John Berkeley 
of Spetchley, for whom he etched a portrait 
of Sir Robert Berkeley, the judge, and one 
of Berkeley himself in 1771. Berkeley, in 
his letters to Granger, speaks highly of 
Powle’s character and skill. Powle’s other 
plates, which are not numerous, include por- 
traits of Thomas Belasyse, lord Fauconberg ; 
the Comtesse de Grammont, after Lely, and 
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* Old Paxr ; ’ two candle-liglit subjects, after arrival of black rod to announce it Towle’s 
Sehalken ; and a plate in Dr. Hunter’s ‘Ana- motion for an address was caiTied with ‘few 
tomy of the Gravid Uterus.’ Two anony- negatives’ {Letters addressed to JSir Joseph 
mous plates in Nash’s ‘History of Worcester- Williamson, ii. 51). A week later another 
shire ^are evidently the work of Powle. He short session opened. Powle advised the 
also scraped in mezzotint a portrait of Mrs. withholding of supply till the grievances con- 
Worlidge, his master’s third wife. Powle nectedwith papist favourites and a standino- 
exhibited miniatm*es with the Free Society army were redressed, and he led the attack 
of Artists in 1764 and 1766, and with the on the ‘villainous councillors,’ assailing in 
Incorporated Society in 1769 and 1770 ; but particular Anglesey and Lauderdale (27 Oct. 
his works of this class are not identified, and 3 Nov. 1673,75. ii. 59). Neztyearhe 
James Koss of Worcester en^aved a set of specially denounced Buckingham, and had 
views of Hereford from drawings by Powle. a large share in driving him from office. In 
[Redgrave’s Piet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet. 1677 he vigorously urged the wisdom 
of Artists, 1760-1880 ; Smith’s British Mezzo- ^ Butch alliance. When the commons 
tinto Portraits ; Granger Correspondence, ed. sent an address to the king dictating such 
Malcolm, 1805.] F. M. O’P. an alliance on 4 Feb. 1677-8, Charles indig- 

nantly summoned them to the banquetinff- 
POWLE, HENHT (1630-1692), master room at Whitehall. After their return to 
of the rolls and speaker of the Convention the house Powle stood up, but Sir Edward 
parliament, born at Shottesbrook in 1630, Seymour [q. v.], the speier, informed him 
was second son of Henry Powle of Shottes- that the house was adjourned by the king’s 
brook, Berkshire, who was sheriff for Berk- pleasure. Powle insisted, and the speaker 
shire m 1633, by bis wife Katherine, daugh- sprang out of the chair and, after a struggle, 
ter of Matthew Herbert of Monmouth. His got away (Townsend, Hist of the HoitA 
brother, Sir Richard Powle, was M.P. for of Commons, i. 33). On their re-assembling 
Berkshire in 1660-1, was knighted in 1661, five days later Powle declared that the 
and died in 1678. ^ whole liberty of the house was threatened by 

Henry matriculated from Christ Church, the speaker’s conduct. In May 1078, when 
Oxford, on 16 Dec. 1646. He was admitted to. Charles sent a message to the house to hasten 
Lincoln’s Inn on 11 May 1647, and became a supply, Powle once more insisted on the 
barrister in 1654 and bencher in 1659. He | prior consideration of grievances. Powle 
first entered public life on 3 Jan. 1670-1, 1 supported the impeachment of Danby, but 
when he was returned for Cirencester to the j in the agitation connected with the pre- 
Pensioners’ parliament. At the time he held tended discovery of the ‘ popish plot ’ he took 
property at WiUiamstrop or Quenington in no important part. 

Gloucestershire, and was usually described He was returned for both Cirencester and 
as of the latter place, Powle first appeared East Grinstead, Sussex, in Charles’s second 
in debate in February 1673, when he at- parliament, which met on 6 March 1678-9. 
tacked Lord-chancellor Shaftesbury’s prac- He elected to represent Cirencester. Sey- 
tice of issui ug writs for by-elections during mour, the speaker chosen by the commons, 
the recess without the speaker’s warrant, was declined by the king. Powle denied 
As a result of the debate all the elections that the king had such power of refusal, and 
were declared void, 6 Feb. 1672-3 (Pari, j moved an address ‘ that we desire time to 
Mist. iv. 510 ; Noeth, B,vainen,^. 56). Sub- think of it.’ During the discussion that fol- 
sequently he opposed the Declaration of In- lowed/ SeijeantStreek named Powle himself 
dulgence. He was not anxious to extirpate as speaker, but was not suffered to proceed, 
papists, ‘ but would not have them equal to as it might mean a waiver of their rights.’ 
us.’ To protestant dissenters he was willing Finally, Serjeant Gregory was elected. The 
to grant a temporary indulgence, but not to newparliamentpursuedthe attack on Danby. 
gpeal all laws against them since Queen ‘ Lyttleton and Powle,’ says Burnet (ii. 82), 
Elizabeth’s time. . ^ ^ ‘ led the matters of the House of Commons 

Powle soon folly identified himself with the with the greatest dexterity and care.’ Mean- 
opponents of the court. He declined to while, Barillon, the French ambassador, 
support tbe king’s claim to the dispensing anxioustorender Danby ’s ruin complete, had 
power. He promoted the passing of the Test entered into correspondence with Powle and 
Act in March. In the new session in Octo- other leaders of the opposition. Of Powle’s 
her Powle led the attack on the proposed influence and abilities Barillon formed a high 
mm iage between the Duke of York and the opinion. ‘ He is a man (Barillon wrote) fit 
Prmcess Mary of Modena, and the king at to fill one of the first posts, in England, 
pnee directed a prorogation. But before the very eloquent and very able. Our first cor- 
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reispoiidence came througli Mr. [Ralpli] Mon- 
tague’s means, but I have since kept it by 
my own and very secretly.’ Powle, like Har- 
bord and Lyttleton, finally accepted a pen- 
sion from Barillon of five bundred guineas a 
year (Dalrtmplb, i. 381). 

After Danby’s committal to the Towner 
and Charles’s acceptance of Sir William Tem- 
ple’s abortive scheme of government by a 
new composite privy council of thirty mem- 
bers, Powle was, with four other commoners, 
admitted to that body on 21 April 1678. 
Four days later James, duke of York, wrote 
to Colonel George Legge, ‘ I am very glad 
to heare Mr Powel is like to be advanced, and 
truly I believe he will be firme to me, for I 
look on him as a man of honour.’ To the 
new parliament, which was called for Octo- 
ber 1679, Powle was returned for Cirencester. 
But parliament was prorogued from time to 
time without assembling, and Powle, acting 
on Shaftesbury’s advice, retired from the 
council on 17 April, after Charles had de- 
clared at a meeting of it his resolution to 
send for the Duke of York from Scotland 
(Chkistie, ii. 3ej6). Parliament met at 
length in October 1680. Powle at once 
arraigned the conduct of the chief justice, 
Scroggs, who had just discharged the grand 
jury before they were able to consider Shaftes- 
bury’s indictment of the Duke of Y’ork. In 
the renewed debates on the Exclusion Bill 
Powle did not go all lengths. ^The king 
(he urged) has held you out a handle, and I 1 
would not give him occasion to say that this 
house is running into a breach with him.’ 
Y'et in the proceedings of December 1680 
against Lord Stafford, he took a vehement 
part (Evelvk, Dia?y, ii. 158-9). 

Although returned for East Grinstead to 
Charles’s Oxford parliament (20 March 1 680-1 
and 28 March 1681), Powle thenceforth took 
little share in politics till the revolution. 
The interval he is said to have spent in the 
practice of law. But he had other interests 
to occupy him. He was a member of the 
Koyal Society, and was probably for part 
of the time abroad. At the revolution he at 
once gained the confidence of William HI. 
On 16 Dec. 1688 he and Sir Robert Howard 
held a long and private interview with the 
prince at Windsor {Clarendon Corresp, ii, 
228). WTien William called together at St. 
James’s a number of members of Charles IPs 
parliaments and common councilmen, Powle 
attended at the head of 160 former members 
of tbe House of Commons. On their return 
to Westminster to consider the best method 
of calling a free parliament, he was chosen 
chairman. He bluntly asserted that ^ the 
wish of the prince is sufficient warrant for 


our assembling;’ and on the following morn- 
ing he read addresses to W'illiam, praying 
that he would assume the administration 
and call a convention. To the Convention 
parliament Powle was returned, with Sir 
Christopher Wren, for the borough of New 
W^indsor, and he vras immediately voted to 
the chair over the head of his old opponent, 
Sir Edward Seymour (22 Jan. 1688-9), 

Powle’s speech on the opening of the 
convention exercised much irffiuence on the 
subsequent debates. As speaker, he con- 
gratulated William and Mary on their coro- 
nation, 13 April 1689, and presented to 
William the Bill of Rights on 16 Dec. 1689. 
Powle was summoned, with seven other com- 
moners, toW’illiam’s first privy council, and, 
on the remodelling of the judicial bench, 
when Hall was appointed justice of the king’s 
bench and Sir Robert Atkyns chief baron, 
Powle, on 13 March 1689-90, received the 
patent of master of the rolls (Foss, vii. 294). 
llis patent at first ran ‘ durante beneplacito/ 
but on the following 14 June a new one was 
substituted, bearing the phrase ^ quamdiu se 
bene gesserit ’ (Lutteell, Melation^ ii. 140). 

So long as the convention sat, William, 
constantly relied on Powle’s advice. When 
he laid dovni his office at. the dissolution of 
February 1690, be was allowed, even by bis 
rival Seymour, to have kept order excellently 
wen. Powle was returned for Cirencester 
for William’s first parliament, which met on 
20 March 1689-90, but was unseated on peti- 
tion. Powle thereupon devoted himself to 
his duties as master of the rolls, and success- 
fully claimed, in accordance with precedent, 
a writ of summons to attend parliament as 
an assistant to the House of Lords {Lords* 
Journals, xiv. 578, 583). He spoke in the 
upper house in favour of the Abjuration Bill 
on 24 April 1690, yet wished the oath im- 
posed sparingly and only on office-holders. 
He died intestate on 21 Nov. 1692 (Hist, 
MSS, Cainni. 12th Rep. v. 139), and was 
buried within tbe communion-rails of Queu- 
ington church, Gloucestershire, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory. He is there 
described as master of the rolls and one of 
the judges delegates of the admiralty. 

Bumet said of Powle’s oratory, ^ When he 
had time to prepare himself he was a clear 
and strong speaker , but Speaker Onslow de- 
precated the qualification, declaring * I have 
seen many of his occasional speeches, and 
they are all very good ’ (BxntNET, Oim Time, 
ii. 82). Powle's historical, legal, and anti- 
quarian knowledge was highly esteemed. 
With the aid of John Bagford, he formed a 
large library of manuscripts and records. A 
' few of these now constitute the nucleus of 
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the Lansdowne collection in the British Mu- 
seum {Sist. MSS. Covi'iTi. 5th Bep. p. 3/9). 
Other portions were dispersed, and were for 
a time in the possession of Lord Somers, Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, and Philip, earl Hardwicke. 
Powie’s arms were placed in the window of 
the Rolls chapel and also of Lincoln’s Inn 
hall (see Leicester Correspondence^ Camden 
Soc., iii-iv). His portrait was p^ted by 
Bneller and engraved by J. Smith in 1688. 

Powle married, first, in 1659, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the first Lord Newport of High 
Ercall. She died on 38 July 1672, and was 
buried at Quenington. His second wife was 
Prances, a daughter of Lionel Cranfield, first 
earl of Middlesex, and widow of Richard 
Sackville, earl of Dorset. By his first wife 
he left an only child, Katharine, who married 
Henry, eldest son of Henry Ireton [q. v.], 
the regicide, conveying to him the estates of 
Quenington and Williamstrop (see Atktns, 
Gloucestei'shire^ pp. 190, 322). Powle was 
subsequently involved in lawsuits over the 
property of his second wife. 

[Macaulay’s Hist, of England; R>inke’s Hist, 
vuls. iv. and v. ; Return of Members (Pari. 
Paper), 1878; Genea ogist, vi. 78; Le Neve’s 
Pedigree of Knights, pp. 31-2 ; Ashmole’s 
Pt-rkshire, f. 167 ; Lansdowne MSS. 232, f. 41 ; 
AUyn’s Gloucester, pp. 190, 321; Commons’ 
and Lords’ Journals; Dalrymple’s Memoirs of 
Great Britain, i. 337, 381 ; Manning’s Lives 
of the Speakers of the House of Commons, p. 
389 ; Calendar of Treasury Papers ; Burnet’s 
(3wn Time, ii. 82, 145 ; Cook’s Hist, of Parties, 
i. 32; Liinsdovnie MS. 232, f. 41 ; Foss’s Judges 
of England, vii. 294 ; Townsend’s History of the 
Bouse of Commons, i. 33 ; Collins’s Peerage, ii. 
169 ; Cobbett’s Pari. Hist., passim ; Life of Sir 
Christ. Wren ; Lord Clarendon’s Diary in Cor- 
respondence of Clarendon and Rochester; Rdph’s 
B ist. of Engl. ; Luttrc-lTs Relation of State Affairs, 
i. 297, 503, 509, ii. 14 ; Forneron’s Louise de 
Keroualle, p. 208; Mackintosh's Revolution, p. 
571; Hist. MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. pp. 5, 31, 
12th Rep. vil 176, 299, 13tb Rep. v. 190, 399, 
vi. 20 ; Christie’s Life of Sbafte.’>bury ; Gray’s 
Debates (Camden Soc.); Letters addressed to 
Sir Joseph Williamson (Oamd. Soc.); Evelyn’s 
Diary, ii. 158^9 ; information kindly furnished 
by Sir Michael Hicks-Beaeh and John Nicholson, 
esq., the librarian of Lincoln’s Inn.] W. A. S, 

POWLETT. [See Paitlet.J 

POWLETT, THOMAS ORDE, first 
Lobb Boltoit (1746-1807). [See Obde- 

POWLETT.] 

POWNALL, ROBERT (1520-1571), 
protestant divine, bom at Barwick in So- 
merset in 1520, fied from England during 
Queen Mary’s reign. He wrote, in 1554, ^ A 
most Fruitful Prayer for the disputed Church 


of Christ, very necessary to be used of the 
Godly in the Daies of Affliction, compiled by 
R. P.,’ which was printed in John Bradford’s 
‘ Godly Meditations,’ 1559. In July 1565 he 
translated (through a French version by Val- 
lerain Pidlaiu) Wolfgangus MuscuUus’s 
‘Temporysour (that is to saye, the Observer of 
Tyme, or he that chaungeth with the Tyme),’ 
(see SCHICKLER, Eglises du Refuge^ iii. 12- 
18), to which he appended a rendering (also 
through the French) of Oelius Secundus 
Curio’s ‘ Excellent Admonicion and Resolu- 
cion.’ In 1556 two other translations from 
the French by Pownall appeared, viz. * A 
most pithye and excellent Epistol to animate 
all tre w Christians into the Crosse of Christe,’ 
and Peter Duval’s * Litell Dialogue of the 
Consolator comfortynge the Churche in hyr 
Afflictions, taken out of the 129 Psalme' 
(14 July) (cf. ih. i. 73, iii. 40; Bulletin 
de la Soci^te pour VHistoire du Brot. Franq, 
vols. xix, xx). He is doubtless the R. P, 
who published on 12 April 1557 Admoni- 
tion to the Towne of Oallays.’ Later in the 
year he was at Wesel, and when the con- 
gregation of English exiles there dispersed, 
he accompanied Thomas Lever (q. v.] and 
three other English protestant ministers on 
a visit to their co-religionists at Geneva, and 
finally settled with Lever and his friends at 
Aarau in Switzerland in the autumn of 1557 
{Troubles at Frankfort^ p. 185). On 5 Oct. 
1557 Pownall and seven of his companions 
wrote to BuUinger, thanking him for dedi- 
cating to them a volume of his discourses 
{pnginal Letters^ Parker Soc. i. 167). Aiter 
the death of Mary, Pownall, with others, 
addressed a letter to the English church at 
Geneva accepting that church*s proposal that 
all English exiles should adopt a uniform 
attitude on points of disputed ceremonies 
(16 Jan. 1558-9). 

Returning to England, Pownall was or- 
dained priest by Grindal on 1 May 1660, being 
then described as ‘ aged 40 and more ’ (Stetpe, 
Grindal, p. 59). He subscribed the articles 
of 1562 on 31 Jan. 1561-2 (Stbtpb,^wmc&,L 
491). In 1570he was one of the six preachers 
of the cathedral church of Canterbury 
(Stetpe, Parker, ii. 25), and from 1562 until 
his deathin 1571 he was rector of Harbledown 
in the Hundred of Westgate. 

[Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. ; Fuller’s Church 
Hist. It. 106 ; Troubles at Frank'ort, pp. 175, 
189 ; Strype’s Annals, i. 154, 491, Parker, ii. 25 ; 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; Hasted’s Kent, iii. 583.] 

W. A. S. 

POWNALL, THOMAS (1722-1805), 
known as ‘ Governor Pownall, ’politician and 
antiquary, was second son of William Pow- 
nall (d 1731) and grandson of Thomas 
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Pownall of Bamton, Cliesliire. He is said to 
have been bom at Lincoln in 172:^, and to 
have possessed property at North Lynn in 
Norfolk. He was educated at Lincoln, and 
graduated B.A. from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1743. Soon afterwards he ob- 
tained a place in the office of the board of 
trade and plantations, to which his elder 
brother, John Pownall, was secretary, and 
he speedily acquired the confidence of his 
chief, George Montagu Dunk, second earl 
of Halifax [q. v.] On the nomination of 
Halifax’s brother-in-law. Sir Danvers Os- 
bora, to the governorship of New York, Pow- 
nall was appointed his private secretary. 
Either then or at a later date he received the 
commission of lieutenant-governor of New 
Jersey, the governor being old and infirm. 
They sailed from Portsmouth on 22 xYug. 
1753, and arrived at New York on 6 Oct. ; 
but a few days later Osborn committed sui- 
cide. The late governor’s papers were at 
once demanded by the council of the pro- 
vince, but Pownall refused to surrender them 
until the temporary successor had duly 
qualified, and informed his superiors in Eng- 
land that he would permanently retain any 
secret papers. He remained in America, anS. 
in June 1764 was a spectator at Albany of 
the congress of the commissioners of the 
several provinces in North America which 
was held for the purpose of adopting some 
common measure of defence against French 
aggression. It was at this congress that the 
proposition of taxing the colonies was first 
put forward by the English authorities, and 
to its meeting many politicians attributed 
the beginning of the subsequent revolution. 
Pownall himself on this occasion for the first 
time ^ conceived the idea, and saw the neces- 
sity, of a general British union.’ 

About 1755 Franklin drew up, at the re- 
quest of Pownall, a plan for establishing two 
western colonies as ‘ barrier colonies ’ in 
North America (Fras'KLIN', Works, iii. 69), 
and in February of that yearWilliam Shirley, 
governor of Massachusetts, sent him to so- 
licit the aid of the colonies of Pennsvlvania, 
New Jersey, and New York in driving the 
French from the continent of America. His 
heart was in his work, for his policy was that 
of Pitt : to put an end to the strife in Ame- 
rica with France by depriving that country 
of all its North American possessions. He 
obtained the assistance of the colony in the 
projected expedition against Crown Point, 
and took an active part in forwarding the 
military operations. In January 1756 he 
went to England, but in the following July 
returned to America with Lord Loudoun, 
the new commander-in-chief of the military 


forces. Shirley had seemed to him to be 
deficient in vigour, and the new commander 
met with equal disapproval. Pownall again 
repaired to England, and in February 1757 
was appointed governor of Massachusetts, in 
place of Shirley. On 2 Aug. he arrived at 
Boston, where his liberal views and his know- 
ledge of American afiairs made him at first 
very popular, and directed all his energies to 
the vigorous prosecution of the war. On 
SI Aug. Belcher, the governor of New Jersey, 
died, and on the strength of his old commis- 
sion the duties were assumed by Pownall ; 
but in about three weeks he returned to 
Boston, finding it impracticable to retain the 
administration of the two colonies at the 
same time. In Massachusetts he took into 
his confidence the popular leaders, but this 
proceeding alienated from him the opposite 
party. He succeeded, however, in raising no 
less than seven thousand fighting men for the 
war, and he himseF, in May 1759, commanded 
an expedition to Penobscot river, where he 
built a fort, closing against the French this 
passage to the sea. His journal on this 
voyage is printed in the * Maine Historical 
Society Collections ’ (vol. v.) This expedi- 
tion secured for the states at the peace of 
1782 ^ a large and valuable portion of terri- 
tory.’ But, with all his efibrta, Pownall could 
not acquire the confidence of the old govern- 
ing class, and he did not escape calumny and 
ridicule from the friends of Shirley. It is 
alleged that bis habits were rather freer than 
suited the New England standard (Hildeeth, 
United States, ii. 476); from his love of gay 
attire and social life he was called by one of 
the stem puritans ‘ a fribble.’ His vanity 
was undoubted, and he was satirised by 
Samuel Waterhouse in proposals for a ^His- 
tory of the Public Life and Distinguished 
Actions of Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Brazen, 
in thirty-one volumes in folio, by Thomas 
Thumb,’ which were issued at Boston in 
1760. 

Pownall wished to retire from this irk- 
some position, and made application to Eng- 
land for his own recall ; hut the request was 
met in November 1759 by his appointment to 
the more lucrative and less irksome position of 
governor of South Carolina, He was still bent, 
however, on going to England, and on 3 June 
1760 he quitted America, when the two 
hranche#of the legislature of Massachusetts 
showed their respect by accompanying him 
to the place of embarkation. On Ms amval 
in London he resigned Ms colonial govemor- 
sMp, and during 1762 and 1763 he acted as 
director-general, or comptroller of the com- 
missariat, for the active forces in Germany, 
receiving with it the rank of a colonel in the 
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army. On tlie information of a subordinate 
be was accused, in No. 40 of Wilkes's ‘North 
Briton’ (0 March 1703), ‘ of passing inferior 
oats and falsifying the military accounts ,* ’ 
but on the establishment of peace in 1763, 
the charges in the libel were investigated 
at his own desire, and he was honourably 
acquitted. 

Bownall held liberal views on the connec- 
tion of England with its colonies, and was 
a staunch triend to the American provinces. 
He explained his sentiments in his famous 
work on ‘The Administration of the Colonies,’ 
1764, stating that his object was to fuse ‘all 
these Atlantic and American possessions into 
one Dominion, of which Great Britain should 
be the commercial center, to which it should 
he the spring of power.’ The loyalty of the 
colonies was in his opinion undoubted ; but 
the settlers insisted that they should not be 
taxed without their own consent or that of 
their representatives. The true principles 
of commerce between Great Britain and her 
colonies were that they should import from 
Britain only, and send all their supplies to 
it; but he urged that to carry out the inten- 
tion of the Act of Navigation, and to give 
the colonies proper facilities for trading, 
British markets should be established ‘ even 
in_ other countries.’ In an appendix con- 
tmning a memorial dated in 17o6, and ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Cumberland, he 
dwells on the wondrou.s means of intercom- 
munication possessed by America through 
•its noble nvers. The first edition was 
anonymous, but its successor, ‘ revised, cor- 
rected, and enlarged,’ wrliich came out in 
1 / 6-5, bore bis name, and was dedicated to 
Geo^e Grenville. The third edition appeared 
in 1766, and the fourth, which was again 
much enlarged and contained a new dedica- 
tion to the same statesman, in 1768. Pownall 
had forwarded to Grenville on 14 July 1768 
the draft of the dedication, and had received 
from him a letter reiterating his convictions 
on American affairs, and hinting that he 
should like it to be made clear that the 
views of the writer were not neces.sarilv those 
entertained by himself (Grmville Papers, 
iv. 312-14, 316-19). The dedication allowed 
that they differed on several points, again 
urged the attachment of the colonies to the 
mother country, but with the limitation as 
to taxation, and imsisted that the British 
isles and colonies were a grand marine do- 
nainion, and ought to be united into one 
* imperium in one center, where the seat of 
government is.’ The fifth edition, in two 
volumes, is dated 1774, and it again appeared 
in 1-i / 7. The plan set out in tlie later issues 
for a general paper currency for America was 


drawn up by Pownall in conjunction with 
Franklin ( Ji'orks of ii. 353-4). 

^ In the hope of caiTving his political prin- 
ciples’ into practical action, Pownall was 
returned at a by-election on 4 Feb. 1767 for 
the Cornish borough of Tregony, and sat for 

parliament of 1768- 
1774. From that date until 1 Sept. 1780 lie 
sat for Minehead {Abergavenny MSS , ; Kist, 
MSS. Comm. lOtii Hep. App. pt. vi. pp. 6-10 ' 
cf. CouBTXEr, Pari. Pep. of Cornwall pu! 
176-7). At first he allied himself with the 
whigs, but he would not accompany the 
American colonists any further than to op- 
pose any steps for the limitation of their 
liberty. From the beginning he announced 
that they would carry their opposition to 
taxation without representation to the ex- 
tent of armed resistance. When the war 
broke out he became an adherent of Lord 
North; and when Burke brought forward, 
in November 1775, his conciliatory bill, it 
was opposed by Pownall. But he displeased 
his new friends by insisting that England’s 
sovereignty over America had gone fS* ever, 
and by urging bis countrymen to circumvent 
the French by making a commercial treaty 
mtli the revolted colonists. In February 
1778 he spoke against the employment of the 
Indians ; he then laid before the ministry a 
Ian for peace, and at last (24 May 1780) he 
rought into the house a bill jfor making 
peace with America. Pownall was of course 
derided as visionary ; he was called by Tho- 
mas Hutchinson. ‘ a man of parts, but runs 
away with strange notions upon some sub- 
jects ’ {Diary ^ i. 303, 315), and it was urged 
that the support of such a tory "would ruin 
the ministerial party (cf. Memoir of Josiah 
Quincy, Junr. pp. 205, 255-9; Htttchikson", 
Diary, i. 251 ; and Fean-klis", Works, v.32- 
33). ^ As a speaker he was ineffective, but he 
took infinite pains to preserve his orations. 
Many of them, and some with his own cor- 
rections, are in Cavendish’s ‘Debates,’ and 
they were printed by Almon from his own 
manuscripts in his ‘ Parliamentary Register,’ 
Pownall also assisted Almon in the twenty 
volumes of his ‘American Remembrancer.’ 

About 1784 Pownall gave up his house at 
Richmond, and spent much of his time in 
travelling. At the close of 1784 Joseph 
Cradock and his wife made the Pownalls’ 
acquaintance in southern France, and notes 
of their travel are given in Cradock’s ‘Me- 
moirs’ (ii. 146, 178-97). Attacks of gout 
made him a frequent visitor to Bath ; he died 
there on 25 Feb. 1805, and was buried in 
W alcot church, An epitaph to his memory 
was placed in Walcot church by his widow. 
Powuull mamed, on 3 Aug. 1765, at Chelsea, 
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Hannah, relict of Sir EverardFawkener[q.T.], of such parts of IS'orth America as are con- 
bywhonishehad been ieftwith more children tained in the annexed Map of the Middle 
than money. A curious story about her at- British Colonies in IS^orth America,’ 1776. 
tempt to get a second husband is told by The original map, by Lewis Evans, came out 
Gray {Works, ed. Gosse, iiL 33), At her at Philadelphia in 1755, and was dedicated 
death on 6 Feb. 1 7 77, aged 51 , a sarcophagus, to Pownall. The profits of the issue in 1 770, 
with a bombastic inscription by Pownall, ’whichwaseditedby him, were assigned to the 
was erected to her memory on the north side daughter of Evans and her children. In 1785 
of the lady-chapel in Lincoln Cathedral. He he had prepared a second edition with very 
married, on 2 Aug. 1784, as his second wife, many additions, which wasprobably identical 
Hannah, wddow of Richard Astell of Everton with the copy sold at New York about 1856 
House, Huntingdonshire. (Drake, History of Boston, p. 655). He 

Pownall’s portrait, by Cotes, belonging to meditated publishing a French translation 
Lord Orford, was engraved by Earlom in for the benefit of the daughter of Evans 
March and June 1777 (Smith, Bortraits,\. (Feakklik, Works, x. 198-201). 10. ‘A 
255), and is reproduced in the ‘ Magazine of Letter from Governor Pownall to Adam 
American History’ (xvi. 409), A portrait. Smith, being an examination of several 
painted from the engraving by H. C. Pi*att of points of doctrine in the “ Inquiry into the 
Boston, was given to Pownalborough (now Wealth of Nations,” ’ 1776. He desired the 
known as Dresden) in Maine by Samuel J. appointment of a tutor in the universities to 
Bridge. A second portrait was presented by lecture on political economy. It was a very 
Lucius M. Sargent in 1862 to the Massachu- courteous letter, and Adam Smith addressed 
setts Historical Society (Procee^^fny^, 1862-3, him a letter of thanks on his ‘very great 
p. 17). Immediately after the revolution politeness’ {Gent, Mag. 1795, pt. ii. pp. 
Pownall gave to Harvard College five hun- 634-5 ; PiAJB, Memoir of Smith, p. 319). 
dred acres of land for the foundation of a 11. ^Memorial addressed to Sovereigns of 
professorship of law (Fra2?klik, Works, ix. Europe,’ 1780, A very bad translation in 
491-3), ^ ^ French of a portion of it, entitled ‘ Pens6es 

Pownall was author of : 1. < Principles of sur la revolution de rAmerique-Unie,’ was 
PoHty, being the Grounds and Reasons of published, through the influence of John 
Civil Empire,’ 3 parts, 1752. The first part Adams while at the Hague, at Amsterdam 
was originally published as ‘A View of the in 1781; and another translation by the 
Doctrine of an original Contract.’ The whole | Abb^ Needham appeared at Brussels in 1781. 
work was dedicated to the university of i Stockdale brought out in 1781 a volume pro- 
Cambridge, ^in testimony of his filial regard | fessing to be a translation of it ^into common • 
to the place of his education.’ 2. ‘ Ad- I sense and intelligible English,’ and this was 
ministration of the Colonies,’ 176*4, and sub- also rendered into French. In 1782 Pownall 
quent issues. 3. ‘ Of the Laws and Com- j caused the original memorial to be trans- 
mission of Sewers ; ’ never published ; a few } lated into the same language. 12. ‘ Two 
copies for friends. 4. ‘ Observations on liis ; Memorials, with an explanatory preface by 
own Bread Bill;’ never published. The I Governor Pownall,’ 1782. 13. ‘Memorial 

provisions of the act for regulating the assize t to Sovereigns of America,’ 1783 ; a French 
of bread are set out in the ‘ Gentleman’s | translation was also published. 14. ^ Three 
Magazine,’ 1773, pp. 435-6. There was pub- Memorials to Sovereigns of Europe, Great 
lished in 1774 a letter to Governor Pownall Britain, and North America,’ 1784. 15. ‘ Me- 
on ‘ the continued high price of bread in the morial to Sovereigns of Europe and the 
metropolis.’ 5. ‘Two Speeches of an Honour- Atlantic,’ 1803. Reviewed by Hugh Murray 
able Gentleman on the late Negotiation and [q. v.] in ‘ Edinburgh Review’ (ii. 484-91 ), 
Convention with Spain,’ 1771, condemua- where it is stated that his advice during the 
tory of the proceedings, 6. ‘ Considerations American crisis ‘ did honour to his character 
on the Indignity suffered by the Crown and as a man and his judgment as a politician,’ 
the Dishonour to the Nation on the Marriage but had little effect upon the minds of his 
of the Duke of Cumberland with an English countrymen. 16. ‘ Treatise on the Study of 
Subject. By a King’s Friend,’ 1772, written Antiquities as the Commentary to Historical 
in an ironical strain. 7. ‘The Right Interest Learning,’ 1782. This was the first part only ; 
and Duty of the State in the Affairs of the the contents of the second and third parts 
East Indies,’ 1773 ; 2nd ed. revised, 1781. were described, but they were neverpublished, 

8. ‘ A Memoir entituled Drainage and Navi- 17. ‘ Proposal for Founding University Pro- 
gation but one United Work, and an Outfall' fessorships for Architecture, Painting, and 
to Deep Water the First and Necessary Step Sculpture,’ 1786. 18. ‘Answer to a Letter 
to it,’ 1775. 9, ‘ Topographical Description onthe JutseorTiti,’ 1786, 19, ‘Live and let 
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Live, a treatise on the Hostility between the 
Manufacturer and Land-worker, with especial 
reference to the present contest between the 
"Woollen Manufacturers and Wool-Powers ’ 
(anon.), 1787. This provoked from Norwich 
‘ Whilst we Live let us Live : a short View 
of the Competition between the Manufacturer 
and Land worker,’ 1788. There was a bill 
impending in parliament for preventing the 
exportation of live sheep, wool, &c.,and much 
controversy ensued thereon. SiO. ^Hydraulic 
and Nautical Observations on the Currents 
in the Atlantic Ocean, with Notes by Dr. 
Franklin,’ 1787. 21. ^ Notes and Descrip- 

tions of Antiquities of the Provincia Romana 
of Gaul, with an appendix on Roman Baths 
at Badenweiler,’ 1 788. 22. * An Antiquarian 
Romance,’ 1 795. 23. ^ Descriptions and Ex- 
planations of Roman Antiq^uities dug up at 
Bath in 1790,’ 1795. 24. ‘ Considerations on 
the Scarcity and High Prices of Bread-corn 
and Bread at the Market, in a series of Letters,’ 
•first printed in the ‘ Cambridge Chronicle,’ 
1795. He urged, if necessary, ‘ a free mart 
for com and grain opened in Great Britain 
to allEurope and America.’ 25, ‘Intellectual 
Physicks: an Essay on the Nature of Being 
and the Profession of Existence* (anon.), 
1795. ^ 

PownaU was a good mathematician, under- 
stood practical surveying, and was skilful 
with his pencil. He contributed to the 
* Archaeologia,’ ‘ Tilloch’s Philosophical Ma- 
gazine,’ the ‘ American Museum ’ for 1789, 
Arthur Young’s ‘Annals of Agriculture;’ 
and a memoir by him on the com trade is in 
Young’s ‘Political Arithmetic.’ In Val- 
lancey’s ‘Collectanea de rebus Hibemicis’ 
(1786), pp. 199-204, is ‘ An Account of the 
Ship-Temple near Dundalk,’ with remarks 
by Vallancey (pp. 205-9) and Ledwich (pp. 
429-41). His paper ^ On the Conduct and 
PnvUeges of Sir Robert Walpole’ is inserted 
in Coxe’s ‘ Memoirs of Walpole’ (iii. 616-20), 
Horace Walpole (who at one time promised 
to assist him in his inquiries into the ancient 
histoiy of the Freemasons, but subsequently 
sneer^ at him ‘ as pert (Governor Pownali, 
who accounts for everything immediately, 
before the Creation or since ’ ) wrote him two 
letters on it, which are included in Nichols’s 
‘Literary Anecdote’ (iv, 709-12) and in 
Cuimingham’s edition of Walpole’s ‘Letters ’ 
(viiL 420-4). Two of his drawings of Ame- 
rican scenery are in the ‘ Magazine of Ame- 
rican History ’ (xvi. 414, 420) ; his view of 
Boston in 1757 is in Drake’s ‘ History of Bos- 
ton ’ (p. 655), and his sketch of the old town 
at Boston is published among the ancient 
views of that city. In 1761 there came out 
in fidio * Eight Views in North America and 


the West Indies, painted and engraved by 
Paul Sandby from drawings made on the 
spot by Governor Pownali and others’ (Ziubs 
of T. and F. Sandby, p. 30). ^ 

Count Rumford possessed the correspon- 
dence of Franklin and Pownali with the 
Rev. Samuel Cooper, D.D., of Boston. He 
gave the letters to George III, ‘ who was 
vastly pleased with them,’ and they are now 
preserved at the King’s Library, British 
Museum. Some of them were printed at 
Boston in Massachusetts in a volume by 
Frederick Griffin, entitled ‘ Junius Dis- 
covered,’ and ^ identified with Pownali, a 
claim which is promptly rejected in the 
‘ Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis ’ by Parkes 
and Merivale (i. 299). His manuscript letter- 
book, in folio, with copies of his letters while 
governor of Massachusetts to the British 

f enerals and others, was sold by Bano-s 
Mothers & Co., at New York, on 4 March 
1854. It was afterwards in the library of 
G. W. Pratt of that city. Several letters by 
him to Franklin^ are included in the latter’s 
‘ Works ’ (vols. vii.-x.), and manuscript letters 
to Almon and Eden, first lord Auckland, are 
in Addit. MSS. Brit. Mus. 20733 and 34413. 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, viii. 61-6, 110-12, 
761; Nichols’s Illustrations of Literature, vi! 
430, vii. 438 ; Mag. of American History, xvi, 
4- '9-32 ; Gent. Mag. 180r5, pt. i. pp. 288-9, 380- 
382; Atlantic Monthly, xx. 285-91; Allibone’s 
Diet, of Authors ; Rich’s Bibl. Americana Nova, 
pp. 143, 230, 284, 296, 305, 310, 317, 483; 
Hutchinson’s Diary, 1. 56, 63, ii. 28, 337 ; His- 
torical Mag. (New York), vi. 23-4, 30 ; Stone’s 
Sir W. Johnson, i. 482—3; Drake’s Boston, pp, 
614, 643—4, 654 ; Horace Walpole’s Li<»tters, v. 
425, 439, vi. 292, viii. 26.] W. P. C. 


POWRIE-OGILVY, JOHN (/. 1592- 
1601), political adventurer. [See OuiLTr.] 

POWYS, HORATIO (1805-1877), bishop 
of Sodor and Man, born on 20 Nov. 1805, 
was third son of Thomas Powys, second baron 
Lilford (1776-1826), by Henrietta Maria, 
eldest daughter of Robert Vernon Atherton 
of Atherton Hall, Lancashire, He was edu- 
cated at Harrow and at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. in 
1826, and was created D.D. in 1854. His 
father presented him to the family living of 
Warrington, Lancashire, in 1831, and he 
was for some time rural dean of Cheshire. 
Strongly impressed with the necessity for 
improved education, he succeeded in esta- 
blishing the training college at Chester and 
the institution for the education of the 
daughters of the clergy at Warrington, both 
of which proved permanently successful On 
5 July 1854 he was nominated to the 
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bishopric of Sodor and Man. He made suc- 
cessful endeavours to uphold the rights of 
the see, and involved himself in much litiga- 
tion. He printed two charges, ‘A Pas- 
toral Letter to the Congregation at War- 
rington,^ 1848, and two sermons. He died at 
Bewsey House, Bournemouth, on 31 May 
1877, and was buried at Warrington on 

5 June. He married, on 21 Feb. 18&, Percy 
Gore, eldest daughter of William Currie of 
East Horsley Park, Surrey, and had issue : 
Horace {d. 1857) ; Percy William, rector of 
Thorpe-Achurch, Northamptonshire ; Henry 
Lyttleton, lieutenant-colonel of the Oxford- 
shire light infantry; and five daughters. 

[Men of the Time, 1875, p. 820; Guardian, 

6 June 1877, p. 772; Manx Sun, 2 June 1877 

p. 4, 9 June p. 5.] G. C. B. 

POWYS, Sir LITTLETON (1648P-1732), 
judge, eldest son of Thomas Powys of Hen- 
ley in Shropshire, the representative of one 
branch of the ancient W elsh family of Powys, 
by his first wife, Mary, daughter of Sir Adam 
Littleton, hart., was born about 1648, and 
named after his maternal grandfather. He 
became a student of Lincoln’s Inn, and was 
called to the bar in May 1671. In 1688 he 
took the side of William of Orange, read his 
declaration at Shrewsbury, and, when the 
new government was est«,hlished, was ap- 
pointed a j udge on the Chester circuit in May 
1689. In 1692 he became a serjeant (Ltjt- 
TRELL, Diary, ii.404, 427) and a knight, and 
eventually was raised to the bench of the 
exchequer on 29 Oct. 1695 (cf. Calendar of 
Treasury Papers, 1697-1702, Ivii. 54). He 
was transferred to the court of king’s bench 
in June 1700 (see Luttrell, Diary, iv. 653, 
V. 11), but did not take his seat till 29 Jan. 
1701. 'VMiile a member of this court he was 
one of the majority of judges who heard the 
well-known leading case Ashby v. White, 
arising out of the Aylesbury election, and 
decided against the plaintiff (see Lttttrell, 
Diary, y. 358, 380, 619). At the age of 
seventy-eight he retired on a pension of 
1,500J. a year on 26 Oct. 1726, and died on 
16 March 1732. 

He appears to have been a dull, respect- 
able judge, not so able as his brother, Sir 
Thomas Powjs |^q. v.], but less of a political 
partisan. His infelicitous way of express- 
ing himself made him the object of much 
pointless satire (Harris, Life of Lord Kardn 
wicke, i. 82, 84 ; Cooksey, Lord Somers and 
Lord JSardwiche, pp. 57, 66). 

[Foss’s Judges of England ; State Trials, xy, 
1407-22 ; Kaymond’s Eeports ; Public Eecords, 
9th Rep. App. ii. 252 ; Collins’s Peerage, viii. 
678.] J. A. H. 


POWYS, Sir THOMAS (1649-1719), 
judge, second son of Thomas Powys of Hen- 
ley, Shropshire, and younger brother of Sir 
Littleton Powys [q. y.], was bom in 1649. 
He was educated at Shrewsbury school, and 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1673. 
He became solicitor-general, and was knighted 
on 23 April 1686, when Finch was dismissed, 
Bmet (Otm Time, iii. 91) calls him a com- 
pliant young aspiring lawyer. Having ac- 
quiesced in the appointment of Homan catho- 
lics to office, and argued in favour of the 
king’s dispensing power, he was promoted to 
be attorney-general in Becember 1687. He 
accordingly conducted the prosecution of the 
seven bishops in June 1688, and acted with 
such conspicuous moderation and fairness 
{ib. iii. 223) as to show his own personal 
disapproval of the proceedings. During the 
reign of William III he acquired a fair prac- 
tice, especially in defence of state prisoners, 
among whom was Sir John Fenwick, and at 
the bar of both houses of parliament. He 
sat in parliament for Ludlow from 1701 to 
1713, was made seijeant and queen’s seijeant 
at the beginning of Anne’s reign, and on 
8 June 1713 a judge of the queen’s bench; 
but as he and his brother Sir Littleton 
Powys too frequently formed judgments in 
opposition to the rest of the court, he, as the 
more active and able of the two, was re- 
moved, on Lord-chancellor Cowper’s advice, 
when King George I came to England 
(14 Oct. 1714). His rank of king’s seijeant 
was restored to him. 

He died on 4 April 1719, and was buried 
at Lilford in Northamptonshire. He was 
twice married : first to Sarah, daughter of 
Ambrose Holbech of MoUington, Warwick- 
shire; and secondly, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Philip Meadows [q. v.] He had issue by 
both ; and his great-grandson Thomas Powys 
was created Lord Lilford in 1797. 

[Foss’s Judges of England ; Clarendon Cor- 
respondence, ii. 507 ; State Trials, xii. 279 ; 
Raymond’s Reports ; Collins’s Peerage, viii. 579 ; 
Luttrell’s Brief Relation.] J. A H. 

POYEH, JOHN (d. 1649), royalist, was 
in 1642 mayor of Pembroke, distinguished 
himself by his zeal for the parliament, and 
became a captain in its service, Oarew Castle 
in Pembrokeshire was surrendered to him by 
the royalists in March 1 644 (Phillips, Ciml 
War in Wales, i. 212, ii. 147, 152; jReport 
on the Portland MSS, i. 31). Poyer was a 
strong presbyterian, and in 1648 he went 
over to the king’s party. In February 1648, 
when the parliamentary forces in Wales 
were about to be disbanded, he refused to 
surrender the government of Pembroke to 
Colonel Fleming, whom Fairfax had ap- 
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pointed to succeed him, demanding as a pre- 
liminary the payment of his own dishurse- 
mente for the parliament and of the arrears 
of his soldiers (Phillips, i. 393-402, ii. 344 ; 
Tanner MSS. Iviii. 721). Poyer defeated 
Colonel Fleming, raised forces, marched into 
Cardiganshire, and declared for the king. He 
was ioined by Colonel Kowland Laugharne 
[q.v.J, who had been the chief commander 
for the parliament in South "Wales. Both 
confidently expected help from the fleet 
under the command of the Prince of Wales 
(CL*iEENDOH, Rebellion, xi. 40). When Poyer 
heard that Cromwell was to march against 
him, he boasted that he would ‘ give him a 
field and show him fair play, and that he 
will be the first man that will charge against 
Ironsides : saying that if he had a back of 
steel and breast of iron he durst and would 
encounter him’ (Phillips, ii. 359); On 
8 May Laughame’s forces were defeated by 
Colonel Horton at St. Fagan’s, and in June 
Cromwell laid siege to Pembroke. The 
town and castle were given up on 11 July, 
and by the articles of capitulation Colonel 
Poyer and four others surrendered them- 
selves ‘ to the mercy of the parliament ’ (ib. 
ii. 397). ‘The persons excepted,’ wrote 
Cromwell to the speaker, ‘ are such as have 
formerly served you in a very good cause ; 
but, being now apostatised, I did rather 
make election of them than of those who 
had always been for the king ; judging their 
iniquity double; because they have sinned 
against so much light, and against so many 
evidences of divine providence’ (OiJaLYLE, 
Cromwell, letter Ixii.) On 14 Aug. 1648 
the House of Commons desired Fairfax to 
‘ take course for the speedy trying by martial 
law ’ of these prisoners, and on 14 March 
1649 it passed a second vote of the same 
nature {Common^ Journals^ v. 670, vi. 164). 
Poyer, with Laugharne and Colonel Powell, 
were accordingly tried by court-martial in 
April 1649, and sentenced to death. Fairfax 
resolved to execute one only, and Poyer was 
selected by lot to be the sufferer. He peti- 
tioned for pardon, recapitulating his ser- 
vices to the parliament, but was executed in 
Covent Garden on April 25 ( The Moderate, 
17-24 April, 24 April to 1 May 1649). 
Biishworth describes him as ‘ a man of two 
dispositions every day, in the morning sober 
and penitent, in the evening drunk and full 
of plots’ (ifisif. Coll. vii. 1033 aq.) 

At the Bestoration Elizabeth Poyer, his 
widow, petitioned Charles II for a grant to 
her family, stating that her husband had 
lost 8,000/. in the royal cause. On 25 Aug. 
1663 she was given 100/., and obtained 
finally a grant of 3,000/. more, payable in 


instalments of 300/i a year ( O?/. State Paj)er^ 
Dom. 1660-1 p. 51, 1663-4 pp. 254, 665^ 
1664-5 pp. 49, 448). ’ 

[Authorities given in the article. Sereral 
letters of Poyer are among the Tanner MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library.] C, 2. F, 

POYHDER, JOHN (1779-1849), theo- 
logical writer, born in 1779, was eldest son 
of a tradesman in the city of London. His 
mother belonged to the evangelical school in 
the_ church of England, and from her he in- 
herited his religious tendencies. For some 
time he attended a school at Newington Butts 
kept by J oseph Forsyth [q. v.j He desired in 
early life to be ordained in the English church, 
but circumstances forced him to enter a solici- 
tor’s office. For nearly forty years he was 
clerk and solicitor to the royal hospitals of 
Bridewell and Bethlehem, and for three years 
he was im der-sherifl* of London and Middlesex. 
The Rev. AVilliam Jay [q. v.] of Bath was 
his friend for over fifty years, and moved by 
a sermon of Jay and another by Claudixis 
Buchanan [q. v.], the Indian missionary, 
Poynder set himself to rouse proprietors of 
East India stock to a sense of the iniquity 
of the company’s policy in encouraging 
idolatry. For many years he contended almost 
singlehanded in the court of proprietors at 
the East India House for theprohibition of the 
custom which permitted nearly six hundred 
widows to be immolated every year at the 
suttee, and the practice was at last stopped by 
the action of Lord William Bentinck. He 
investigated the amount of the profits made 
by the company from the worshippers and 
pilgrims at the temples of Juggernaut, Gya, 
and Allahabad, and succeeded in abolishing 
the pilgrim tax. He never desisted from 
the crusade until his death, at Montpelier 
House, South Lambeth, on 10 March 1849. 
He married at Clapham church, on 15 Sept. 
1807, Elizabeth Brown, who died at South 
Lambeth on 22 Sept. 1845, aged 60. They 
had several sons and daughters. One of the 
sons, Frederick, graduated B.A. of Wadham 
College, Oxford, in 1838, and was afterwards 

laplain of Bridewell Hospital, and second 
; - aster of Charterhouse School (G.vhdiheh, 

, ^Vadham Coll, Reg. ii, 358). Poynder’s 

ibrary was sold by Sotheby & Co. on tO Jan. 
1850 and two following days. The collection 
comprised ‘ the first four editions of Shake- 
speare ’ and many volumes with autograph 
letters and memoranda, including the ‘ Phae- 
nomena et Biosemeia’ of Aratus Solensis, 
with autograph and annotations of Milton. 

, Poynder is best known by his ‘ Literary 
Extracts from English and other Works, 
collected during Half a Century/ 1844, 2 vols.; 
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a second series in one volume appeared in 

1847. They contain numerous observations 
hv Richard Clark (1739-1831) [q. v.], the : 
city chamberlain, on incidents in the political 
and social life of London. Poynder s own 
reflections are indicated bj the word ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous.’ 

Poynder’s other works, most of which re- 
late to his doctrinal convictions, include: 
1. ^Christianity in India,’ 1813; a series of 
letters sent to the ‘ Times ’ under name of 
Laicus, with those of his opponent, ^An 
East India Proprietor.’ 2. ‘ Brief Account of 
the Jesuits’ (anon.) 1815; also included in 
the ^ Pamphleteer,’ vi. 99-145. 3. ‘ History 
of the Jesuits, with a Reply to Mr. Dallas’s 
Defence of that Order’ (anon.), 1816,2 vols. 
4. ‘ Popery the Religion of Heathenism, being 
Letters of Ignotus in the Times ”’ (anon.), 
1818 ; 2nd edit., with new title and author’s 
name, 1835 (Halkett and Lahs’G, Pseud , 
Literature , ii. 1973) ; on the publication of 
the second edition, called ^ Popery in alliance 
with Heathenism,’ Cardinal Wiseman ad- 
dressed to him some printed letters of remon- 
strance. 5. ‘The Church her own Enemy,’ 
1818. 6. ‘ Human Sacrifices in India,’ sub- 
stance of speech at the courts of the East 
India Company, 21 and 28 March,’ 1827. 
7. ‘ Speech at " Court of Eafet India Com- 
pany, 22 Sept. 1830, on its Encouragement 
of Idolatry,’ 1830. 8. ‘ Friendly Sugges- 
tions to those in Authority,’ 1831. 9. ‘Life 
ofFrancisSpira,’ translated, 1832, 10. ‘ State 
of Ireland reconsidered, in answer to Lord 
Alvanley,’ 1841. 11. ‘ Word to the English 
Laity on Puseyism,’ 1843 (followed by ‘A 
second Word’ in 1848). 12. ‘Idolatry in 
India : six Letters on the Continuance of 
the Payment to the Temple of Juggernaut,’ 

1848. " He frequently contributed to the 
‘ Christian Observer ’ and the ‘ Church and 
State Gazette.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1807 pt. ii. p. 887, 1845 pt, ii. 
p. 544, 1849 pt. i. p. 547 ; Christian Observer, 
July 1847 (a fragment of autobiography) and 

1849. pp. 354-7 ; Literary Extracts, ii. 733 and 

2nd ser. pp. 17-31 ; Church and State Gazette, 
1849, p. 181 ; Bev. W. Jay’s Autobiogr., pp. 446- 
448.] W. P. 0. 

POYHET, JOHN (1514 P-1556), bishop 
of Winchester. [See Ponbt.] 

POYNINGS, Sib EDWARD (1459- 
1521), lord deputy of Ireland, only son of 
Robert Poynings [see under PoTSiirGS, Mi- 
chael de], and his wife, Elizabeth, only 
daughter of William Paston (1378-1444) 
[q. V.], was bom towards the end of 1459, 
probably at his father’s house in Southwark, 
which afterwards became famous as the 


Crosskeys tavern, and then as the Queen’s 
Head (cf. Reitdle andNoBMAN, Inns of Old 
SiJutJiwarJz, p. 204). His father had been 
carver and sword-bearer to Jack Cade, and 
was killed at the second battle of St. Albans 
on 17 Feb. 1461 {ArckceoL Cant. vii. 243-4) ; 
his mother, who was hom on 1 July 1429, 
and married Poynings in December 1459, in- 
herited her husband’s property in Kent, in 
spite of opposition from her brother-in-law, 
Edward Poynings, master of Arundel Col- 
lege ; before 1472 she married a second hus- 
band, Sir George Browne of Betchworth, 
Surrey, bv whom she had a son Matthew and 
a daughter. She died in 1487, appointing 
Edward her executor. Some of her corre- 
spondence is included in the ‘ Paston Letters.’ 

Poynings was brought up by his mother ; 
in October 1483 he was a leader of the rising 
in Kent planned to second Buckingham’s 
insurrection against Richard III. He was 
named in the king’s proclamation, but escaped 
abroad, and adopted the cause of Heniy, earl 
of Richmond. He was in Brittany in October 
1484 (Poltdobe Vebgil, p. 208*; Bttsch, i. 
17), and in August 1485 he landed with Henry 
at Milford Haven, He was at once made a 
knight banneret, and in the same year he was 
sworn of the privy council. In 1488 he was 
on a commission to inspect the ordnance at 
Calais, and in 1491 was made a knight of the 
Garter. In the following year he was placed 
in command of fifteen hundred men sent to 
aid ^laximilian against his revolted sub- 
jects in the Netherlands. The rebels, under 
the leadership of Ravenstein, held Bruges, 
Damme, and Sluys, where they fitted out 
ships to prey on ^English commerce. Poy- 
ning.s first cleared the sea of the privateers, 
and then laid siege to Sluys in August, while 
the Duke of Saxony blockaded it on land. 
After some hard fighting the two castles de- 
fending the town were taken, and the rebels 
entered into negotiations with Poynings to 
return to their allegiance. Poynings there- 
upon ioined Henry VII before Boulogne, but 
the French war was closed almost without 
bloodshed by the treaty of Staples on 3 Nov. 
In 1493 Poynings was acting as deputy or 
governor of Calais ; in July he was sent with 
Waxham on a mission to Duke Philip to pro- 
cure Warbeck’s expulsion from Burgimdy, 
where he had been welcomed by the dowager 
duchess ^largaret ; the envoys obtained from 
Philip a promise that he would abstain from 
affording aid to V" arbeck, but the duke^ as- 
serted that he could not control the actions 
of the duchess, who was the real ruler of the 
country. 

Meanwliile Henry had become dissatisfied 
with the state of affairs in Ireland ; it had 
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always been a Yorkist stronghold, and here 
Simnel and Warbeck found their most 
effective support. The struggles between 
the Butlers and Geraldines had reduced 
royal authority to a shadow even within the 
Pale, and Gerald Fitzgerald, eighth earl of 
Kildare [q, v.], the head of the latter faction, 
who had long been lord deputy, was in trea- 
sonable relations with W arbeck. Henry now 
resolved to complete the subjection of Ire- 
land; he appointed his second son, after- 
wards Henry Till, as viceroy, and made 
Poynings tlie prince’s deputy. The latter 
landed at Howth on 13 Oct. 1494 with a 
thousand men ; it was part of the scheme to 
fill the chief Irish offices with Englishmen, 
and Poynings was accompanied by Henry 
Deane fq. v.], bishop of Bangor, as chancellor, 
Hugh fconway as treasurer, and three others, 
who were to be placed respectively over the 
king’s bench, common pleas, and exchequer. 
Poynings’s first measure was an expedition 
into Ulster, in conjunction with Kildare, to 
punish O’Donnell, O’Hanlon, Magennis, and 
other chieftains who had abetted Warbeck’s 
first invasion of Ireland ; he is said to have 
done great execution upon the Irish; but 
his progress was stopped by the news that 
Kildare was plotting with O’Hanlon against 
his life ; some colour was given to the charge 
by the revolt of Kildare’s brother James, who 
seized Carlow Castle, mounted the Geraldine 
banner, and refused to surrender when sum- 
moned in the king’s name. Poynings aban- 
doned the Ulster invasion, turned south, and 
wuth some difficulty reduced Carlow; he 
then proceeded to Drogheda and summoned 
a parHament which was to prove one of the 
most momentous in Irish history. 

It opened on 1 Dec. 1494, and, after at- 
tainting Kildare, proceeded to pass, at Poy- 
nings’s instance, nutcerous acts all tending 
to make Irish administration directly depen- 
dent upon the crown and privy council. 
Judges and others were to hold office during 
pleasure, and not by patent as hitherto ; the 
chief castles were to be put in English hands ; 
it was made illegal to carry weapons or make 
private war without license, and it was de- 
clared high treason to excite the Irish to 
take up arms; the statutes of Kilkenny passed 
in 1366, forbidding marriage or intercourse 
between the English colonists and the Irish, 
and the adoption by Englishmen of Irish laws, 
customs, or manners, were also re-enacted. 
But the principal measure provided that no 
parliament should be summoned in Ireland 
e^^pt under the great seal of England, or 
without due notice to the English privy 
council, and that no acts of the Irish parlia- 
ment should be valid unless previously sub- 


mitted to the same body. Another act 
declared all laws ^ late made ’ in England to 
he of force in Ireland, and it was subse- 
quently decided that this provision applied 
to all laws passed in England before 1494. 
These two measures, subsequently known as 
‘Poynings’s Law,’ or ‘ The Statutes of Drog- 
heda,’ rendered the Irish parliament com- 
pletely subordinate to that of England. A 
slight modification of them was introduced 
in Mary’s reign, and during the rebellion of 
1641 Charles promised their repeal ; but their 
principle was extended by a statute passed 
m 1719, empowering the English parliament 
to legislate for Ireland, and it was not till 
1782 that they were repealed, and the Irish 
parliament once more became independent. 

^ While this parliament was sitting, Pov- 
nings made another expedition into Ulster, 
leaving a commission with his chancellor to 
continue, prorogue, or dissolve it as he 
thought fit. The Irish fied into their fast- 
nesses, and the second expedition was even 
less successful than the first. Poynings now 
endeavoured to ensure the security of the 
Pale by other means ; he negotiated alliances 
with various septs, chiefly by money pay- 
ments, and strictly enforced upon the in- 
habitants of the Pale the duty of protecting 
its borders against Irish incursions. With 
the help of his under-treasurer, Hatteclyffe, 
with whom he was connected by marriage 
[see under Hatteclyffe, William], Poy- 
nings endeavoured to reform the finances, 
but tbe opposition of the subordinate officials 
largely impaired his success, and Warbeck’s 
attacli on Waterford in July 1495 inter- 
rupted the work. The lord deputy marched 
in person against Perkin, who blockaded 
Waterford with eleven ships, while Desmond, 
with 2,400 men, attacked it on land. The 
town held out for eleven days, and then, on 
Poynings’s approach, Warbeck fled to Scot- 
land. 

According to Cox, the state of Ireland was 
now so quiet that the lord-deputy’s presence 
could be dispensed with, and Poynings was 
thereupon recalled in January 1496, The 
immediate object of his administration, viz., 
the extirpation of the Yorkist cause in Ire- 
land, had been attained. But Henry was 
disappointed that Poynings, through his 
system of subsidising Irish chiefs, and the 
partial failure of his fiscal reforms, had been 
unable to make Ireland pay her own way ; 
and he now fell hack on the cheaper method of 
goveruingby the help of the great Anglo-Irish 
families. Kildare, who had regained favour, 
was once more appointed deputy, and the 
Geraldine supremacy lasted till 1534. 

After his return to England, Poynings was 
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frequently on commission for tlie peace in from Charles, and requested leave to go on 
Kent, and was occupied in the administra- a pilgrimage to Rome. In March he was 
tion of the Cinque ports, of which he was appointed ambassador to the pope, but it does 
appointed warden in succession to his brother- not appear that the embassv ever started : 
in-law, Sir William Scot, and Prince Henry, and on 7 May, with William" Knight (1476-^ 
In 1500 he was present at the interview be- 1547) [q. v.], he was once more nominated 
tween Henry VII and the Archduke Philip envoy to renew the league of 1505 with 
at Calais, and in October 1501 was one of Prince Charles. On 14 Sept. Poynino^s re- 
those appointed to meet and conduct Ca- turned to England, after four months’ un- 
therine of Arragon to London. He performed successful negotiation. In the same month 
a similar office for the Flemish ambassadors however, the victory of France at Marignano 
who came to England in 1508 to conclude I once more cemented the league of her 
the projected marriage of Heniy’s daughter enemies, and Poynings, who was re-eom- 
Mary to Prince Charles of Castile, and some missioned ambassador to Charles (now king 
time^ before the king’s death became con- of Spain) on 21 Feb. 1516, succeeded in 
troller of the household. He was one of concluding a treaty with him on 19 April, 
those trusty councillors who were recom- This was the last of Poynings’s important 
mended by Henry VII in his will to his son. negotiations, and henceforth he spent most 
Poynings’s offices of controller and warden of his time at his manor of Westenhanger, 
of the Cinque ports were regranted him at Kent, where he rebuilt the castle, or the 
the beginning of the new reign, and on Cinque ports. In June 1517 he was decid- 
29 Aug. 1509 he witnessed a treaty with ing disputes between English and French 
Scotland. In 1511 he was again on active ; merchants at Calais, and in the same year 
service. In June he was placed in com- I he became chancellor of the order of the 
mand of some ships and a force of fifteen Garter. Henry also entertained the inten- 
hundred men, and despatched to assist Mar- tion of making him a peer, and he is occa- 
garet of Savoy, regent of the Netherlands, sionally referred to as Lord Poynino-s, but 
in suppressing the revolt in Gelderland. He ' the intention -was never carried out. In 
embarked at Sandwich on 18 July, re- 1 1518 he was treating for the surrender of 
duced several towns and castles, and then Toumai, and in 1520 he took an important 
proceeded to besiege Yenlo. After three un- part in the proceedings at the Field of the 
successful assaults the siege was raised, and Cloth of Gold. He was also present at 
Poynings, loaded with favours by Margaret Henry’s meeting with Charles at Gravelines 
and Charles, returned to England in the ; on 10 July. He died at Westenhano*er in 
autumn (Haxl, Chronicle , 523-4; Davies, | October 1521. 

Hist of Holland/!. S-1,4:), He sat in the par- ! Poynings married Isabel or Elizabeth, 
liament summoned on 4 Feb, 1511-12, pro- ; daughter of Sir John Scot 1485), marshal 
bahly for some constituency in Kent, but of Calais, and sister of Sir 'William Scot, 
the returns are lost. From May to Novem- , warden of the Cinque ports and sheriff of 
her he was going from place to place in the ' Kent (cf. Letters and Papers^ passim ; 
Netherlands, negotiating a league against ; Weevee, p, 269 ; .krcAeeofoy, 

'Fvimoo^oi.Letters a7id Papers of Henry VIH). | x. 257-8). She died on 15 Aug, 1528, 

He was similarly employed early in 1513, , and was buried in Braboume church, where 
and successfully terminated his labours by | she is commemorated by a brass. ByherPoy- 
the formation of the ‘holy league ’on 5 April j nings had one child, John, who predeceased 
between the emperor, the pope, and the kings him without issue. Poynings’s will is printed 
of England and Spain. With a retinue of in Nicolas’s ‘TestamentaVetusta,’pp. 678-9. 
five hundred men he was present at the cap- His estates passed to Henry Algernon Percy, 
ture of Terouenneon 22Aug., andofTournai fifth earl of Northumberland [q. v.], tie 
on 24 Sept. Of the latter place he was made grandson of Poynings’s first cousin Eleanor, 
lieutenant; but he was ‘ ever sickly,’ and on who married Henry, third earl of Northum- 
20 Jan. 1513-14 William Blount, fourth berland [see under Henet, second Eael] 
lord Moimtjoy[q. v.],was appointed to succeed vol.iii.No.3214).Hehad 

him. ^ But through the greater part of 1514 seven illegitimate children — three sons and 
Poynings was in the Netherlands, engaged in four daughters. Of the sons, the eldest, Tho- 
diplqmatic work, and perhaps assisting in the mas, baron Poynings, is separately noticed, 
administration of Toumai, where he princi- Edward, the second, became captain of the 
pally resided. guard at Boulogne, and was slain there in 

In October peace was made with France, 1546. Adrian, the third, was appointed lieu- 
and in February 1515 Poynings returned to tenant to Wyatt at Boulogne in February 
with a pension of a thousand marks 1546, captain of Boulogne in the following 

T 
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June, and served for some years under tlie 
lord Hgli admiral. He was kniglited at tlie 
accession of Elizabeth, and in 1561 became 
governor of Portsmouth, where he died on 
15 Feb. 1670-1. His daughter Anne married 
Sir George More [q. v-] of Losely. Of Sir 
Edward Poynings’s daughters, J ane married 
Thomas, eighth lord Clinton, and became 
mother of Edward Fiennes Clinton, earl of 
Lincoln [q. v.] 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VIT, and Ma- 
terials for the Keign of Henry VII (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, ed. Erewer 
and G-airdner; Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th Rep. App. 
pit i. passim ; Cotton MSS. passim ; Rolls of 
Pari.; Rymer^s Ftedera, orig. edit. vols. xii. 
andxiii.; Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner; Three 
Books of Polydore Vergil, Chron. of Calais and 
Rutland Papers (Camden Soc.) ; Hall, Fabyan, 
Grafton, and Holinshed’s Chronicles; Bacon’s 
Henry VII; Myles Davies’s Athenas Brit. ii. 
60-1; Beltz’s Memorials of the Garter; Gard- 
ner’s Richard III, p. 398, and Henry VII (Eng- 
lish Statesmen Ser.) ; Lingard’s Hist, of England; 
Brewer’s Reign of Henry VIII ; Busch’s Eng- 
land under the Tudors, vol. i., which gives the 
best account of Henry VH’s reign yet published; 
Sussex Archspol, CoU. vol. iv. ; Norfolk Arehaeol. 
iv, 21 , &c. ; ArchaeoL Cantiana. v. 1 18, vii. 244, x. 
257, 258, 264, xi. 394; Hasted’s Kent, passim; 
Boys’sHrst. of Sandwich; Burrows’s CinquePorts. 
For Poynings’s Irish administration see Annals 
of the Four Masters ; Booh of Howth ; Ware’s 
Annales Hib. ; Harris’s Eihemica ; Lascelles’s 
Liber Munerum Hib. ; Leland’s Hist, of Ireland, 
3 vols., 1773 ; Plowden’s Hist. View ; Cox’s 
Hib. Angl., 2 vols., 1689-90 ; Smith and Ey- 
hind’s Hist, of Waterford ; Hist, of the Earls 
of Kildare ; Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland ; 
Richey’s Lectures on Irish Hist, to 1534; 
Fronde’s English in Ireland; Wright’s His- 
tory of Ireland, vol. i. ; Bagwell’s Ireland 
under the Tudors, vol. i. For Po.\nings’s law 
see Irish Statutes ; Hardiman’s Statutes of Kil- 
kenny; Davies’s Hist. Tracts, ed. 1786; A 
Declaration setting forth how . . . the laws 
... of England . . . came to be of force in 
Ireland, 1643, attributed to Sir Richard Bolton 
fq. V.]; An Answer to the above by Samuel 
Mayart [q. v.]; Molyneux’s Case of Ireland 
being bound, and the Replies to it [see nnder 
Molynetix, William] ; Hallam’s Const. Hist. ; 
Lecky’s Hist, of Ireland ; Bali’s Irish Legisla- 
tive Systems.] A. F. P. 

POYHTNGS or POISTYNGS, MICHAEL 
BE, second Baeon PoYiri2?GS (1317-1369), 
was eldest son of Thomas, first baron, by 
Agnes, daughter and coheiress of Richard 
de Rokesle. The family had been settled at 
Poynings, Sussex, as early as the reign of 
Stgjhen, and MiehaePs grandfather, Michael 
de Poynings (d, 1316), received a summons to 
parli^ent on 8 June 1291 * hut it was not 


renewed, and it does not appear that it can be 
regarded as constituting a regular summons 
to parliament (jNicolas, Historic Fe^rane un 
117-18, 389). His son Thomas 
ever, summoned on 23 Aprin337.’ The latter 
was one of the guardians of the sea-coast of 
Sussex on 1 April 1338, and on 22 June 
1339 one of the witnesses to the treatv with 
Brabant {Foederuj ii. 1025, 1083). He was 
killed in the assault of Hunycourt in Ver- 
mandois on 10 Oct. 1339 (llE.MixGBrEGH, L 
341), though it is commonly stated that he 
was killed in the sea-fight off Slavs on 
24 June 1340 (Le Bakes, ed. Thompson, p. 
243 ; Baenes, Hist. Mward 777 , p. 183^ 
He left three sons— Michael, Richard, and 
Luke. The last-named married Isabella, 
sister and coheiress of Edmund, lord St. John 
of Basing, and was summoned to parliament 
in 1368, probably in right of his wife, as 
Baron St. John. 


Michael de Poynings was twenty-two 
years of age when he succeeded his father as 
seco7 d baron in 1339, He served in Flan- 
ders in 1339 and 1340, and on 4 Nov. 1341 
was summoned for service in the Scots 
war {Fcsdera, ii. 1181, 1184). On 4 Oct. 
1342 he is mentioned as being with the king 
at Sandwich, when on his way to Brittany 
{ib. ii. 1212). He again served in France in 
1345, and in 1346 took part in the campaign 
of Cr4cy (Barnes, Hist. Edward 111^ pp, 
320, 354). In 1351, and again in 1352, he 
was one of the guardians of the sea-coast of 
Sussex {Feeder a, iii. 218, 245). He was em- 
ployed in the French expedition of the king 
in 1355, and in the campaign of Poitiers in 
the following year. In August 1359, to- 
gether with his brothers Richard and Luke, 
ne joined in the great invasion of France, 
and was still abroad in April 1360 {ib. iii. 
445, 483). On 22 June 1362 he was one of 
the signatories to the treaty with the king 
of Castile {ib. iii. 657). Poynings died on 
16 March 1369. He had been summoned to 
parliament from 26 Feb. 1342. By his wife 
Joan, widow of Sir John de Molyns, who 
must be distinct from Sir John de Molines 
or Moleyns {d. 1365?) [q. v.] he had two 
sons — ^Thomas and Richard — and four daugh- 
ters, Of the latter, Mary married Sir Arnold 
Savage [q. v.] Joan de Poynings died on 
11 May 1369, and was buried with her 
husband at Poynings, where the existing 
church was erected in accordance with their 
wills. 

Robert be Poynings, fifth Baron Poyn- 
ings (138D-'1446), Michael’s grandson, and 
son of Richard de Poynings, fourth baron, 
was bom on 80 Nov. 1380. He was sum- 
moned to parliament in 1404, is several times 
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mentioned as attending the council under i at Boulogne on 17 Aug. 1545. He married 
Henry IV (Kicolas, Froc, Frivy Council^ ii. | Catherine, daughter of John, lord Hamev 
7, 99,"^ 156), and served in the French wars ' and widow of George Radclide, hut left no 
during the reigns of that king and his sue- ; children. Some of his Kentish property 
cessors. In 1420 he had custody of the Duke 1 passed to the Duke of Northumberland. 
oi ’BoMThon (Bbt 0'S, Issues of Exchequer, [Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Peerage; 
363). He was present at the battles of Ore- 1 Hasted’s Kent, iii. 324 ; Horsfieid s Suss^ex, i! 
yant in July 1423 and Vemeuil on 16 Aug. | 175-6; Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 11 , 
1424, and died on 2 Oct. 1446. By his first | i*- 2735, ly. ii. 3213, vii. 1498, xi. 580, xii. ii. 
wife, Isabella, daughter ofReginald, lord Grey I ^^1 Nott’s edition of the poems of Wyatt, p. 
of Ruthin — to whom Richard II gave a ring ; Surrey, pp. lxxii,lxxTi; ChroDicle 

in 1397 (ib. p. 265) — ^he had three sons. Ri- i . Calais (Camd. Soc.) p, 176; Strype’s Memo- 
chard, the eldest, was M.P. for Sussex in J* A. 

1428, but died in 1430 (Tesfamewfa FefzAsiflt, POYHTEE», AjMBROSE (1796-1886), 
p. 217), leaving a daughter Eleanor, who architect, bom in London on 16 May 1796, 
married Henry Percy, afterwards third earl of "vvas second son of Ambrose Lyon Poynter 
Northumberland [see under Pebcx, Hsimr, by Thomasine Anne Peck. The family was 
second Eabl op NoETHUMBEiiLAira]. Pwobert of Huguenot origin, his father’s great«greal- 
de Poynings, second son of the fifth baron, grandfather, Thomas Pointier of St. Quentin 
was bom in November 1419. He was con- France, having settled in England in 1685 
cemed in Jack Cade’s rebellion, and was after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
killed at the second battle of St.^ Albans on Poynter commenced his professional career 
37 Feb. 1461 (Faston Letters, i. 133, ii. 329 as an architect in the office of John Nash 
et passim). By his wife Elizabeth, daughter [g* x.], working there about five years (1814- 
of Sir William Paston [q. v.], he was father 1818). From 1819 to 1821 he travelled in 
of Sir Edward Poynings [q. v.] The wills Italy, Sicily, and the Ionian Islands ; he had 
of several of the chief members of the Poyn- studied watercolour painting under Thomas 
ings family are summarised in Nicolas’s Shotter Boys [q. v.], and the sketches made 
‘TestamentaVetusta.’ The Poynings’ arms by him during these travels are of great 
were harry of six, or and verte, a bendlet merit. He attended Keats’s funeral at Rome 
gules. on 26 Feb. 1821. On returning home Poynter 

[Sussex Archaeological Collections, xv, 5-18, up for himself as an architect at 1 Poet’s 
vrith a full genealogical table; Dugdale’s Ba- Comer, Westmi^ter, but afterwards (about 
ronage, ii. 133-6; Palgrave’s Parliamentary 1846) built for himself a house and offices in 
Writs, iv. 1306-7 ; G. E. C.’s Complete Peerage, Park Street, now Queen Anne’s Gate. One 
vi. 299 ; Nicolas’s Historic Peerage, ed. Court- of his earliest works was an observatory at 
hope; Testamenta Vetusta, pp. 73, 82, 92, 122, Cambridge for his fi-iend William Hopkins 
217 ; authorities quoted.] C. L. K. (1793-1866) [q.v.],th6 mathematical^ coach.' 

POTNINGS, THOMAS, Baeoit Potn- In 1832 he resided for some time in Paris, 
INGS (if. 1545), was an illegitimate son of where he was associated with Richard Parkes 
Sir Edward Poynings [q. v.] He was early Bonington [q. v.], Baron Denon, Boucher- 
brought to court, and was a sewer-extraordi- Desnoyers the engraver, and others. He 
nary in 1516. He was one of those who re- subsequently built at Cambridge the church 
ceived livery of the Percy lands in 1528, was of St. Paul in the Hills Road, and in 1835 
onthe sheriffroll for Kent in 1533, made K.B, was an unsuccessful though highly com- 
the same year, and appointed sheriff of Kent mended competitor for the buildmg of the 
in 1534. He was present at the christening Fitzwilliam Museum. Poynter was one of 
of Edward VI on 15 Oct. 1537, and at the the foundation members of the Royal In- 
funeral of Jane Seymour on 12 Nov. When stitute of British Architects in 1834, one of 
Anne of Cleves came to England in 1539, the first members of their council, acted as 
Poynings was one of the knights who re- their secretary in 1840, 1841, and 1844, read 
ceived her. He was an accomplished cour- various papers at their meetings, including 
tier, generous in disposition, the friend of a valuable descriptive analysis of the ara- 
Wyatt and of Sir Thomas Chaloner the elder besques in the ‘ Loggie ' of the Vatican 
V.] In the French expedition of 1544 (3 Feb. 1840), and in 1842 was the author 
Poynings took an important part. He was of an anonymous essay ^ On the Introduc- 
a captain in the army, and greatly distin- tionoflronin the Construction of Buildings,' 
guished himself at the capture of Boulogne, to which the silver medal of the institute was 
In October 1544 he was left there by Howard awarded. Poynter had considerable practice 
with four thousand men. On 30 Jan. 1544- as an architect until the loss of his eyesight, 
1545 he was created Baron Poynings ; he died which commenced about 1860, and caused his 
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retirement from his profession at the height of 
his career. In London he designed the hospital 
and chapel of St. Katharine in the Regent^s 
Park (1827), Christ Church, Westminster 
(1841), and the French Protestant Church 
in Bloomsbury Street. In the provinces, 
among other works, he was the architect of 
Pynes House, Devonshire (for Sir Stafford 
INorthcote), Hodsock, near Worksop, Not- 
tinghamshire (for Mrs. Chambers), Castle 
Melgwyn, South Wales, and restored or added 
to numerous buildings, including Warwick 
Castle and Crewe Hall, though in both these 
cases Poynter’s work has since been destroyed 
by fire. As architect to the National Pro- 
vmcial Bank of England, he designed build- 
ings for it in several towns. Poynter was 
frequently employed on arbitration cases, and 
held the office of official referee to the board 
of works. 

Poynter took an important part in the 
establishment of government schools of de- 
sign, and was the first inspector for the pro- 
vinces appointed in connection with the 
school of design then at Somerset House. 
He was one of the committee of manage- 
ment appointed in 1848 to supervise the 
district schools of design, and in 1850 was 
appointed inspector of them. He was one 
of the first to urge the importance of making 
drawing a compulsory subject in natiomu 
and elementary schools. He was an original ! 
member of the Arundel Society, the Graphic ! 
Society, and the Archaeological Institute, and ' 
contributed several papers to the proceedings 
of the last. A student of heraldry, he made 
drawings to illustrate Sandford’s ^Genea- 
logical History of England.^ He collaborated 
with Charles Knight (1791-1873) [q. v.] in 
his attempts to produce good and cheap pic- 
torial literature, contributing illustrations 
to Knight’s ‘Shakespeare’ and ‘Pictorial 
l^tory of England,’ and the articles on 
literature, science, and art to the latter 
work. 

Poynter died at Dover on 20 Nov. 1886. 
He married, first, in 1832 at the chapel of 
the British embassy, Paris, Emma, daughter 
of the Rev. E. Forster, hy Lavinia, daimhter 
and only child of Thomas Banks, R.A.^. v.] 
By her he had one son, Mr. Edward John 
Poynter, R.A., director of the National Gal- 
lery, and three daughters, of whom Clara, 
wife of Mr. Robert Courtenay Bell, has at- 
tained distinction as a translator from foreign 
languages. Poynter married, secondly, Louisa 
Noble, daughter of General Robert BeH, by 
whom be left a daughter. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 1887, pp. US, 187; private informa- 

L. C, 


POYNTER, vTILLIAM, D.D. rir"^ 
^27), catholic prelate, born at Petersfield 
HampsW on 20 May 1762, was sent by 
Bishop Challoner to the English ColWe at 
Douay, where he became prefect of studies 
was promoted to the priesthood, and to<ik 
the degree of D.D. In 1793 he and the 
other seminarists were transfen-ed bv the 
French revolutionary authorities to the 
castle of Dourlens, and they were after- 
w-ards imprisoned in the Irish Collecre at 
Douay. At last, on 25 Feb. 1795, thevVere 
England, where they landed on 
2 March. Poynter was nominated by Bishop 
Douglass to be vice-president of St. Ed- 
mund’s College, near Ware, and he became 
president of that college in 1801, when Dr. 
Gregory Stapleton was made apostolic vicar 
in the midland district. Stapleton made 
Poynter his vicar-general. 

He was appointed coadjutor to Dr, John 
Douglass [q. v.], vicar-apostolic of the Lon- 
don district, hy papal brief, dated 3 March 
1803, and he was consecrated bishop of 
Halia at St. Edmund’s College on 29 May. 
He succeeded to the vicariate per coadju- 
toriam on the death of Douglass, 8 May 1812. 
Poynter was of a gentler disposition than 
John Milner [q. v.], and was adverse to the 
bold manner in which that controversialist 
carried himself towards his political oppo- 
nents. "While on a visit to Rome he drew up 
his ‘ Apologetical Epistle’ to Cardinal Litt^ 
prefect of the propaganda, dated 15 March 
1815,^ in which he defended himself against 
certain charges brought against him and the 
other vicars-apostolic by Bishop Milner. The 
document was not intended to be made 
public, and was not actually published till 
1820, when it was translated and printed, 
without the knowledge of Poynter, by 
Charles Butler, in his ‘ Historical Memoirs 
of the English Catholics ’ (vol. iv. appendix, 
note 1). Poynter suffered himself to be per- 
suaded into becoming president of the 
‘ Catholic Bible Society,’ an institution 
founded in 1813 by the ‘Catholic Com- 
mittee,’ and afterwards, in 1816, condemned 
by the holy see as ‘a crafty device for 
weakening the foundations of religion^ 
(Brady, Episcopal Siwcession^ iii. 186). In 
1823 he obtained from the holy see the ap- 
pointment^ of Dr. James Yorke Bramston 
.q. V.] as his coadjutor, cum jure siiceesdoTiis^ 
In conjunction with the other English and 
Scottish catholic prelates, he issued the 
famous ‘ Declaration of the Catholic Bishops, 
the Vicars Apostolic, and their Coadjutors 
in Great Britain.’ He died in Castle Street, 
Holbom, London, on 26 Nov. 1827 {Gent. 
Mag, 1827 , pt. ii. p. 571), and was buried 
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in the church of St Mary, Moorfields, where 
there is a monument to his memory, with a 
Latin inscription. The Bev. Lewis Havard 
preached the funeral sermon, which was 
printed. Poynter’s heart was deposited be- 
neath the altar at St. Edmund’s College, 
"^'are. 

His portrait, engraved by B. Fenner, 
forms the frontispiece to the ‘ Catholic | 
Miscellany,’ vol. iv. (1825). Another por- j 
trait appeared in the * Laity’s Directory’ for 
1829. 

Poynter’s separate publications were : 1. ' A 
Theological Examination of the Doctrine of 
Columbanus [i.e. Charles O’Conor, 1764— 
1828, q. V.] (contained in his third letter) 
on the Spiritual Jurisdiction of Bishops and | 
the difference between a Bishop and a Priest,’ j 
London, 1811, 8vo. 2. ‘Instructions and j 
Directions addressed to all the Faithful in 
the London District, for gaining the Grand 
Jubilee,’ London, 1826, 24mo. 3. ‘Chris- 
tianity ; or the Evidences and Characters of 
the Ciiristian Beligiou,’ London, 1827, 8vo ; 
ti*anslated into Italian (at Borne in 1828). 

Poynter’s ‘Narrative of the Seizure of 
Douay College, and of the Deportation of 
the Seniors, Professors, and Students to 
Dourlens,’ in continuation of the narrative 
of the Bev. Joseph Hodgson [q. v.], was 
printed in the ‘ Catholic Magazine and Be- 
view’ (Birmingham), vol. i. (1831), pp. 397, 
457. A translation, by the Abb5 L. Dan- 
coine, appears in ‘Le College Anglais de 
Douai pendant la B4volution,’ Douay, 1881, 
8vo. * An Unpublished Correspondence be- 
tween Poynter andDr.G. O’ Conor, on Foreign- 
influencing Maxims, with Observations on 
the Canonical and Legal Securities against 
such Maxims,’ appeared in O’Conor’s ‘ Colum- 
banus,’ No. vi, London, 1813. To the 
‘Laity’s Directory’ for 1813 to 1828 in- 
clusively, Poynter contributed an annual 
article called ‘ New Year’s Gifts,’ as weU as 
‘ Beflections on British Zeal for the Propaga- 
tion of Christianity, and on the State of 
Christianity in England,’ to that periodical 
in 1829 (p. 75). He was also responsible 
for ‘The Catholic Soldier’s and Sailor’s 
Prayer Book,’ which was reprinted, with ad- 
ditions, by the Bev. Thomas Unsworth, Lon- 
don, 1^8, 12mo. 

[Amherst’s Hist, of Catholic Emancipation, 
Si, 353 ; Butler’s Hist. Memoirs, 1822, iv, 379, 
469-523 ; Butler’s Berainiscences, p. 301 ; Catho- 
lic Magazine and Beview, ii. 260; Catholic 
Miscellany, 1827, vii.^ 284, viii. 432, ix. 72; 
Hnsenbeth’s Life of Milner, p. 684 ; London and 
Dublin Orthodox Journal, 1842, xv. 103; Ward’s 
Hist, of St, Edmund’s College, Old Hall, 1893.] 


POYNTZ, Sib FBANCIS (d. 1528), 
diplomatist, was third son of Sir Bobert 
Poyntz (d. 1521) of Iron Acton, Gloucester- 
shire, and his wife Margaret, natural daugh- 
ter of Anthony Wydevill, earl Bivers [q. v.l, 
by Gwentlian, daughter of William Stradling. 
The family was descended from the Barons 
Poyntz, who had been prominent in the 
Welsh and Scottish wars of Edward I (cf. 
Byiueb, Feeder a j orig. ed. vol. iL passim ; 
Faid. Writs; DuGDAiB, Baronage ; and G. E, 
C[oBATifE], Complete Peerage), and had long 
been settled in Gloucestershire. The father 
officiated at many court ceremonies, was 
chancellor to Queen Catherine of Aragon, 
and in 1520 attended Henry VIEEto France. 
From a brother was descended the Poyntz 
family of Essex, and from his second "son, 
John, father of Bobert Poyntz [q. v.], the 
family of Alderley, Gloucestershire (Pauit, 
Moi'e about Stij^ord, p. 128). 

Francis was in 1516 appointed esquire of 
the body to Henry Vm, and became a carver 
in the royal household in 1521. In 1526 he 
was granted custody of the manor of Holbom, 
‘in the suburbs of London,’ during the 
minority of Edward Stanley, third earl of 
Derby [q. v.], and in the same year he re- 
ceived some of the forfeited lands of Edward 
Staflbrd, third duke of Buckingham [q. v.] 
In 1527 he was sent as ambassador to the 
emperor, with instructions to mediate peace 
between him and Francis I, and to threaten 
war in the Netherlands if Charles V de- 
clined these overtures. He was also to re- 
monstrate with the emperor on his treatment 
of the pope and the sack of Borne. Poyntz 
travelled by way of Paris, where he was joined 
by the French amhassaclor to the emperor, 
and arrived at Madrid on 1 July. But his 
embassy met with little success, and he left 
Spain in October, having an interview with 
Francis at Paris on the way back. He died 
of the plague in London on 25 June 1528* 
He married Jane or Joan, daughter of Sir 
Matthew Browne of Betchworth, Surrey, 
but left no issue. At the request of his eldest 
brother Anthony, Sir Francis wrote ‘The 
Table of Cebes the Philosopher, Translated 
out of Latine into Englishe by Sir Francis 
Poyngs ; ’ it was published in ISmo by Ber- 
thelet probably about 1530; a copy is in the 
British Museum Library, 

” Sib AiTTHoirr Poyitez (1480P-1533) in- 
herited Iron Acton, where his descendants 
were seated for many generations. He was 
kni g hted in 1513, when he commanded a ship 
in Howard’s expedition against France. In 
September 1518 he was sent on an embassy 
to the French king, and was present at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold in July 1520. In 
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1521 lie was one of the jury at Bristol before 
whom the Duke of Buckingham was indicted. 
In 1522 he joined in Surrey’s expedition to 
Francis in command of the Santa Maria. In 
the following year he became vice-admiral, 
and was employed in command of some twelve 
or fourteen sail in preventing the return of 
Albany to Scotland. In 1623 he was admini- j 
strator for his father. In 1527 he served as 
sheriff of Gloucestershire, and in 1530 was on ‘ 
a commission to inquire into Wolsey’s posses- 
sions. He died in 1533, having married, first, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Huddes- 
ffeld; and, secondly, Joan, widow of Sir Di- 
ehard Guilford. His eldest son, Sir N icholas, 
born in 1510, was a prominent courtier during 
the latter part of Henry VIII’s reign, and 
died in 1557. A portrait of Sir Nicholas by 
Holbein belongs to the Marquis of Bristol, 
and two drawings, also attributed to Holbein, 
to her majesty the queen {CaL Tudo7' Exliib, 
1890, Nos. 79, 493, 500). Another, which is 
anon 5 nnous, belonged in 1850 to the Marquis 
of Ormonde. 

Sir Nicholas’s great-grandson, SiE Dobert 
P oYE-TZ (1589 P-1665) matriculated from 
Brasenose College, Oxford, on 15 March 
1604-6, was M.P. for Gloucestershire in 
1626, 1628-9, and was knighted on 2 Feb. 
1626^ at the coronation of Charles I ; he 
sided with the king during the civil war, and 
wrote 'A Vindication of Monarchy . . 
1661, 4to (Brit. Mus.); he was buried at 
Iron Acton on 10 Nov. 1665. 

[Authorities quoted; Works in Brit. Mus. 
Libr. ; Sir John Maclean’s Memoir of the Poyntz 
family; Cotton MSS. passim; Letters, &c., of 
Henry YH (Rolls Ser.), and Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII, ed. Brewer and Gairduer, p,assiin ; 
Atkyns’s Gloucestershire, p. 104,&c.; Visitation 
of Gloucestershire (Harl. Soc.) ; Wood’s Atheufe, 
iil. 715-16; Foster’s Alumni Oson. 1500-1714; 
Lit. Remains of Edward VI (Roxburghe Club) ; 
Chron. of Calais (Camden Soc.) ; Ryraer’s 
Pcedera, orig. ed. xiv. 404; Brewer’s Hist, of 
Henry VHI, ii. 149 ; Sandford’s Genealog. Hist, 
p. 434; Clntterbuck’s Hertfordshire ; Gough’s 
Sepulchral Mon.] A. F. P. 

^ POYNTZ, ROBERT (Jl. 1566), catholic 
divine, a younger son of J ohn Poyntz {d, 1 544) 
and nephew of Sir Francis Poyntz [q. v.], lord 
of the manor of Alderley, Gloucestershire, was 
bom at Alderley about 1535, He was edu- 
cated at "Winchester, and was, on 26 Aug. 
1554, admitted perpetual fellow of New 
College, Oxford {Rmvl MS. D. 130, f. 63), 
graduating B.A. 5 June 1556, and M.A. 

7 May 1 560. But asa devout Roman catholic 
he abandoned, early in Elizabeth’s reign, his 
friends and expectations in this country, and 
settledin Louvain, There he published ‘ Tes- 


timonies for the Real Presence of Christ’s 
Body and Blood in the Blessed Sacrament 
of the Aultar, set foortli at large and faith- 
fully translated out of Six Auncient Fathers 
which lyved far within the first six hundred 
yeres,’ . . . Louvain, 1566. Another work 
^Miracles performtM by the Eucharist,’ 
also ascribed to him. * 

[Wood’s Athenffi Oxon. i. 356, Fasti, i. I49, 
158 ; State Papers, Dora. Eliz. Add. xxxii. 30 • 
Notes and Queries, 1st ser. i. 94, viii. 440* 
Palin’s More about Stifford ; Atkyns’s Gloucrs- 
terehire, pp. 104, 107 ; Visitation of Gloucester- 
shire (Harl. Soc.); Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib.; 
Pits, De Script. lUustr. Angl. p. 903, appendix- 
Maclean’s Memoir of the Poyntz Family ] * 

W. A. S. 

POYNTZ, STEPHEN (1685-1750), di- 
plomatist, born in London, and baptised at 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, in November 1685, 
was the second son of "William Poyntz, up- 
holsterer, of Cornhill, by his second wile, 
Jane, daughter of Stephen Monteage, mer- 
chant of London and Buckingham, whose 
wife was a sister of Richard Deane [q. v.] 
(Lipscomb, Byjckinghamshire^ ii. 579). He 
was educated at Eton, being a king’s scholar 
and captain of Montem in 1702. On 17 Feb. 
1702-3 he was admitted at King’s College, 
Cambridge, and became in due course a fellow 
of his college, graduating B.A. in 1706, and 
M.A. in 1711. 

Shortly after he left college he travelled 
with the Duke of Devonshire, and he was 
also tutor to the sons of Lord Townshend, 
with whom he was at The Hague in 1709 
and 1710. For some time he seems to have 
acted as Townshend’s confidential secretary, 
communicating on his behalf with the Eng- 
lish ambassadors abroad, and, through his 
chiefs influence, he was introduced into the 
diplomatic service. Poyntz was commissary 
in 1716 to James, first earl Stanhope, the 
secretary of state, and envoy-extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary to Sweden in July 1724; 
of this mission Poyntz acquitted himself well, 
though Sir Robert Walpole complained of the 
large sums which he drew from the English 
exchequer to secure Sweden’s support. In 
1728 he was sent as commissioner to the 
congress at Soissons, where he made the 
acquaintance of George, first baron Lyttel- 
ton [q. V.], and he remained in France until 
the summer of 1730. 

On the formation of the household of the 
I Duke of Cumberland, second son of George II, 

I Poyntz was appointed as the young duke’s 
I governor and steward of the household, and 
throughout his life he continued the prince’s 
I trusted adviser. About 1735 he purchased 
I from the family of Hillersdon an estate 
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at Midgham, a chapelry in the parish of 
Thatcham, near jS^ewbury, Berkshire; the 
duke spent some of his early years there 
(Mo^’■EY, Iseichury^ p. 335), and two rooms, 
still called * the duke’s rooms,’ were added to 
the house for his accommodation (Gonwnr, 
Newbury Worthies, pp. 49-50). As a mark 
of esteem for his services, a very beautiful 
vase, ornamented with figures in high relief, 
was placed by Queen Caroline in the grounds 
at iKdgham (Mrs. BoinirDELL, Cowdray, 
p. 107). Poyntz played an important part 
at court. He acted in 1734 as the medium 
of communication between the king and 
queen and an Austrian envoy (Hervet, 
Memoirs, ii. 54-5). It was in his rooms at 
St. James’s Palace that the famous Earl 
of Peterborough in 1735 formally acknow- 
ledged to the company that Anastasia Eo- 
binson was his wife (Burney, Sistory of 
Music, iv. 247-9). In 1735 he was created 
a privy councillor, and he received the sine- 
cure post of inspector of prosecutions in the 
exchequer concerning ^prohibited and un- 
customed goods.’ He died at Midgham on 
17 Dec. 1750, and was buried there. Horace 
Walpole says that he was ^ ruined in his cir- 
cumstances by a devout brother, whom he 
had trusted, and by a simple wife, who had 
a devotion of marrying dozens of her poor 
cousins at his expense ; you know she was 
the “Fair Circassian.” Mr. Poyntz was 
called a very great man, but few knew 
anything of his talents, for he was timorous 
to childishness. The duke has done greatly 
for his family and secured his places for his 
children, and sends his two sons abroad, 
allowing them 800/, a year’ (Letters, ii. 
233). 

Poyntz’s influence at court, his talents, 
and his kindly disposition were acknow- 
ledged on all sides. Carlyle, in his * Me- 
moirs of Frederick the Great ’ (ii. 58), 
characteristically describes him as ^a once 
bright gentleman, now dim and obso- 
lete.’ 

Poyntz married, in February 1732-3, Anna 
Maria Mordaunt, daughter of the Hon. Lewis 
Mordaunt, brigadier-general, and maid of 
honour to Queen Caroline. She had been a 
great beauty, and her charms were described 
by Samuel Croxall [q. v.] in his poem of 
the *Fair Circassian.’ They had two sons — 
"William of IMidgham {d, 1809), and Charles, 
prebendary of Durham — and two daughters, 
Margaret Georgina and Louisa. The latter 
died unmarried, but Margaret Georgina be- 
came the wife, at x^Llthorp, on 27 Dec. 1756 
(the day after he came of age), of John, after- 
wards first earl Spencer. Mrs. Calderwood of 
Polton met the Spencers and the whole of 


the Poyntz^family travelling at Spa in great 
state in 1756. Mrs. Poyntz was then a ‘ deaf, 
shortsighted, loud-spoken, hacknev-headed 
wife, and played at cards from morning till 
night.’ &s. Spencer was ‘ a very sweet-like 
girl ; her sister is a great hoyden ’ {Journals, 
pp. 189-92). ]Mrs. Poyntz was in great 
favour at Versailles in August 1763, when 
she cured Madame Victoire of the stone 
(WiXPOLB, Letters, iv. 110). She died at 
Midgham on 14 Nov. 1771, and was buried 
there (cf, "Walpole, deorge ILL, ed. Barker, 
i. 187-8). 

Poyntz was the author of a * Vindication 
of the Barrier Treaty,’ which is erroneously 
printed among Bisfiop Hare’s writings. It 
was an ‘excellent work’ (Coxe, Horatio, 
Lord Walpole, iL 398). Lord Lyttelton, Lord 
Hervey, Sir C. Hanbury Williams, Nicholas 
Hardinge, and others addressed verses to 
Poyntz (cf. Gent. Mag. x. 459 ; Dodsley, Cb/- 
lection, iL 31, iv. 239 ; New Foundling Hos- 
pital for Wit, 1786 edit. i. 242-3, iii. 61-4 ; 
Nichols, lUustr. of Lit. i. 555, 687-91 ; 
MeTnoirs of Sneyd Davies, p. 209; Select 
Collection, vi. 85; HABUiyeE, Foems, pp. 
202-6). 

Poyntz wa^ a friend of Samuel Richard- 
son, the novelist. Through his agency the 
sum of 100/. is said to have been granted by 
Queen Caroline to Elizabeth Elstob [q. v.j, 
and when James Ferguson, the astronomer, 
came to London in Slay 1743, he brought 
with him a letter of recommendation to 
Poyntz, who befriended him in every way. 
Ferguson drew the portraits of Mrs, Poyntz 
and the children, so that Poyntz might be 
able from personal knowledge to speak fa- 
vourably of the skill of the artist. A por- 
trait of Poyntz was painted by John Fayram, 
and engraved by J. Faber. Another, painted 
by Thomas Hudson, belongs to the Earl 
Spencer. 

[Maclean’s Memoir of the PoyntzFamily ; Gent. 
Mag. 1750 pp.570-1, 1789 pt.ii. p.447; fehols’s 
Lit.Aiiecdotes, iv. 596, 714, v. 339, viii, 520, 543 ; 
Elwesand Robinson’s Castles of Western Sussex, 
p. 79 ; Harwood’s Alumni Eton. p. 286 ; E. 31. 
Boyle’s 64 Quartiers of his Family ; Registrum 
Regale, 1 847, p. 44; Coxe’s Sir Robert Walpole, 
vol. i. pp. xxvi, 743, ii, 471-3 ; Smith’s Mezzotint 
Portrai ts, i. 4 1 3-1 4 ; Mrs. Calder wood’s J oumals, 
pp. 189^92; Le Marchant’s Earl Spencex, pp. 2- 
6 ; Lysons’s Berkshire, p. 387. For letters to 
and from Poyntz see Hist. MSS, Comm. 10th 
Rep. App. pt- i and 11th Rep. App. ; Additional 
MSS. Brit. Mus. 9151,28156, 23780, 23793, and 
23801 ; Coxe’s Life of Sir Robert Walpole, ii. 
55 et seq., 627—85, iii. 607-9 ; Phillimore’s Life 
of Lord Lyttelton, i. 35. A schedule of his real 
and personal estate is in the Addit. MS. 25086.1 

W. P. C. 
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POYNTZ, SYDENHAM {fl. I 60 O), sol- 
dier, fourth son of Jolm Poyntz of Reigfate, 
Surrey, and Anne Skinner, was baptised 
on 3 Nov. 16Q7. He usually signs himself 
< Sednham Poynts.’ Poyntz was originally 
apprenticed to a London tradesman, but, 
being ill-treated by his master, he took ser- 
vice as a soldier in Holland, passed then into 
the imperial army, and finally rose to the 
rank of sergeant-major, and was knighted on 
the battle-field (Macleait, Memoir of the 
Family of Fuyntz^ p. 159). He returned 
to England in 1645, and on 27 May was 
ordered by the House of Commons to have 
the command of a regiment of horse and a 
regiment of foot in the army raised by the 
seven associated northern counties. He was 
also appointed commander-in-chief of the- 
forces of the northern association, with the 
title of colonel-general, and, on 19 Au^., 
governor of York {Commons* Journals, iv. 
156, 248; Lords* Journals, vii. 548). On 
taking command, Poyntz found his troops | 
mutinous for want of pay, and at the siege | 
of Skipton was more in danger from his own 
men than fi'om the enemy {ib. vii. 533 ; 
Grey, Mmmination of NeaVs Furitans, iii. 
68 , Appendix). He was ordered after Naseby 
to follow the king’s motions, and succeeded 
in forcing him to ah engagement at Rowton 
Heath, near Chester, on 24 Sept. (i&. p. 92 ; 
Ji^rt Oil the Portland MSS, i. 278 ; A 
Letter from ColoneUgeneral Poynts to the 
Hon, William Lmthall, 4to, 1645). Charles 
lost about eight hundred men killed and 
wounded and fifteen hundred prisoners 
(Lords* Journals, vii. 603). The House of 
Commons voted Povntz a reward of 5004 
(Commons* Jouimals, iv. 292). He next cap- 
tured Shelford House and Wivertou House 
in Nottinghamshire, and then laid siege to 
Newark (pq)ort on the Portland MSS, i. 
306 ; Life of Colonel Hutchinson, ed. 1885, ii. 
80-9, 376). He was stiU besieging Newark 
when Charles I took refuge in the camp of 
the Scottish army tliere, of which Poyntz at 
once informed the speaker (Cajelt, Memorials 
of the Civil War, i. 19). 

In Eebmary 1646 Poyntz published a 
vindication of himself, in which he included 
an account of his earlier life as well as of 
his recent services (The Vindication of 
Colonel^yeneral Poyntz against the False 
tmd Malicious Slanders secretly cast forth 
againsi him^ 4to, 1645-6). Parliament, 
however, was so satisfied with his conduct 
that he was voted 3004 a year, and it was 
decided that his regiment of horse should he 
one of the four selected to be retained after 
the general disbanding {Cmnmons* Journals, 
iv. 602, V. 128), The presbjterian leaders 


relied upon Poyntz and his troops to oppose the 
independents of the new model, but the sol- 
diers of thu northern association entered into 
communication with those of Fairfax’s army 
and, in spite of the orders of their com- 
mander, held meetings and elected agitators. 
Poyntz was seized by the agitators on 8 July 
1647 and sent a prisoner to Fairfax’s head- 
quarters, charged with endeavouring to em- 
broil the kingdom in a new war (Cart 
Memorials, i. 282, 298; Clarhe Papers, i! 
142—5, 163—9). He was released by Fairfax 
on parole ; but the latter, who now became 
commander-in-chief of all the land forces in 
the service of the parliament, appointed 
Colonel Lambert to take command in the 
north (Fairfax Correspondence, iii. 370; 
Lords* Journals, ix. 339). 

At the end of J uly 1647 an open breach took 
place between London and the army. The 
common council chose Major-general Edward 
Massey [q. y.] to command the forces of the 
city, and Poyntz, who was also given a com- 
mand, actively assisted in enlisting ^ re- 
formadoes.’ On 2 Aug. Poyntz and other 
officers dispersed a body of citizens who 
brought to the common council a petition 
‘ praying that some means might he used for 
a composure.’ According to the newspapers, 
they hacked and hewed many of the peti- 
tioners with their swords and * mortally 
wounded divers ’ (Rush worth, vi. 647, vL 
741). On the collapse of the resistance of 
London, Poyntz fled to Holland, publishing, 
in conjunction with Massey, a declaration 
‘ showing the true grounds and reasons that 
induced them to depart from the city, and 
for a while from the kingdom.’ ‘ Finding,’ 
said they, *all things so uncertain, and 
nothing answering to what was promised or 
expected, we held it safer wisdom to with- 
draw to our own friends’ (Rushwoeth, 
vii. 767), On 14 May 1648 Poyntz wrote 
to the speaker from Amsterdam, begging 
that he might at least receive the two 
months’ pay voted to his forces when they 
were disbanded. ‘ When I peruse the letters 
which I have formerly received from both 
houses of parliament, with all their great 
promises and engagements to me, never to 
. forget the great services which I have done 
them ... it would almost make a man 
desperate to see how I am deserted and 
slighted in place of the great rewards which 
the honourable houses were pleased to pro- 
mise me ’ (Cary, Memorials, i. 418). _ 

Receiving no answer to this or previous 
appeals, Poyntz in 1650 accompanied Lord 
Willoughby to the West Indies, and there 
became governor of the Leeward Islands, 
establishmg himself at St. Christopher’s. 
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“Wlien Willoughby surrendered Barbados 
to the parliamentary fleet under Sir George 
Ayscue, Poyntz found St. Christopher’s un- 
tenable, and retired to Virginia (W'hite- 
loCKE, Memorials^ iii. 405 ; Oldmixoit, 
British Umpire in America^ ii. 15, 280 ; Oli- 
TEK, History of Antigua^ 1894, vol. i. p. xx). 
But the articles between Willoughby and 
Ayscue contain a clause permitting Poyntz 
to retire to Antigua with other gentlemen 
having estates there {CaL State Papers, 
Col. 1675-6, p. 86). It is stated that in 
1661 he was again appointed governor of 
Antigua, and held the post till superseded 
by Lord W^ilioughby in 1663, but no trace 
of his tenure of office appears among the 
colonial state papers. It is added that he 
then retired to Virginia, and died there at 
some unknown date (Maclean, p. 183 ; 
Antigua and the Antiguans, 1644, i. 20). A 
portrait of Poyntz, firom an original in the 
possession of Earl Spencer, is engraved in 
Sir John Maclean’s ‘ Memoir.’ Others appear 
in Ricraft’s ‘ Survey of England’s Champions,* 
1647, chap, xix., and in ^ England’s IV orthies,* 
by John Vicars, 1647, p, 91. Sir John Mac- 
lean also gives a picture of a contemporary 
portrait-medal (p. 169). 

Poyntz, according to the pedigree given 
in Aubrey’s * History of Surrey ’ (iv. 212), 
married ^ Anne Eleanor de Court Stephanas 
de Cary in Wirtemberg.’ In a letter from 
his wife to Speaker Lenthall in 1647 she 
signs her name * Elisabeth.’ 

Poyntz was the author of the following 
pamphlets: 1. ‘ The Vindication of Colonel- 
general Poyntz against the false and mali- 
cious Slanders secretly cast forth against 
him ... in a letter to a Friend,’ London, 
8 Feb. 1645, 4to. 2. *The Vindication of 
Colonel-general Poyntz against the Slanders 
cast forth against him by the Army ; with 
the barbarous manner of the Adjutator’s 
surprisal of him at York,^4to, 1648 [no place]. 
The ‘ British Museum Catalogue’ also gives a 
list of letters by Poyntz, which were printed 
in pamphlet form between 1645 and 1647. 
Some unprinted letters by Poyntz are to be 
found among the Tanner MSS. in the Bod- 
leian Library, and among the manuscripts 
of the Duke of Portland. 

An elder brother, John Poyntz { fl . 1660), 
bom in 1606, was active in the civil war in 
Ireland and England on the parliamentary 
side (cf. A True Relation of the Taking of 
Roger Mamcaring, Bishop of St, Davidls, 
London, 1642, 4t< •), In 1658 he was captain 
in the navy, and in 1663 clerk of the revels. 
He subsequently travelled * in the greatest 
part of the Caribee Islands and most parts 
of the continent of America, and almost ail 


his Majesty’s foreign plantations ; ’ in 1688 
he projected a scheme for the purchase and 
colonisation of Tobago (ef. The Present Prt>- 
sped of the . . . Island of Tobago, London, 
1683, 4to, by Captain John Poyntz, and Pro- 
pmals offered by Capt. John'' Poyntz)-, but 
his plan came to nothing (A Geographical 
Description of Tobago [1750 hi 8vo, p. 
66 ). 


[A ^ life of Poyntz, by Sir John Maclean, is 
contained in his Historical and Genealogical 
Memoir of the family of Poyntz, 18SG, pp. 
UQ-SL] C. H. F. 


PRAED, WHNTHROP ]\LACK WORTH 
(1802-1839), poet, third son of William 
Slackworth Praed, of Bitton House, Teign- 
mouth, Devonshire, seijeant-at-law, and for 
many years chairman of the audit hoard, was 
born on 26 July 1802 at 35 John Street, Bed- 
ford Row, London. His father was the grand- 
son of William Mackworth, second sou of Sir 
Humphry Mackw*orth [q. v.], who took the 
additional name of Praed upon his marriage 
about 1730 to Martha, daughter and heir of 
J ohn Praed of Trevethow in Cornwall (for 
the Mackworth pedigree see Bloee’s Rutland, 
pp. 128-9). The maiden name of the poet’s 
mother was Wlnthrop. The W^inthrops of 
New England are a branch of the same family. 
Winthrop Praed was a delicate and preco- 
cious child. His mother died a year after his 
birth, and his earliest education was superin- 
tended by an elder sister, to whom he was 
tenderly attached; she died in 1830. He 
gave up pressing occupations in order to at- 
tend her in her last illness. In 1810 he was 
placed at Langley Broom school, near Coln- 
hrook, under a Mr. Atkins. He read Plutarch 
and Shakespeare, and became a good chess- 
player. He wrote dramas and sent poems 
home, which were carefully criticised by his 
father. On 28 March 1814 he entered Eton 
in the houfe of F. J. Plumtre, afterwards 
a fellow of Eton College. Au elder brother 
helped him in his studies; and Plmntre gave 
prizes for English verse, which were generally 
divided between Praed and George W’illiam 
Frederick Howard (afterwards seventh Earl 
of Carlisle) [q. v.] In 1820 he started a manu- 
script journal, the ^ Apis Matina,’ of which 
he wrote about half. It was succeeded by 
the ‘Etonian,’ the most famous of school 
journals. Walter Blount was Praed’s col- 
league as editor. Some of his contributors 
were already at college. Among the chief 
writers were H. N. Coleridge, Sidney Walker, 
C. H. Townshend,and JohnMoultrie, who de- 
scribes Praed in his ‘Dream of Life’ (Moitl- 
TEIE, Works, 1876, p. 421). Praed signed 
his articles as ‘Peregrine Courtenay,’ the 
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imaginary president of tlie ' King of Clubs,* 
supposed to conduct the paper. Charles 
Knight (1791-1873) published the ‘Etonian,’ 
\rhich lasted for ten months. Praed was a 
member of the debating society during his 
last year at school, and helped to found the 
boys’ library. He acted in private theatricals ; 
was chosen by his senior schoolfellow, Ed- 
ward BouveriePusey, as a worthy competitor 
in chess ; and, though too delicate for rougher 
exercises, was the best fives-player in the 
school. 

In October 1821 he entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, with a high reputation, and 
read classics with Macaulay, who was two 
years his senior. He cared little for mathe- 
matics, and only just avoided the ^ wooden 
spoon.’ He failed, though he only just failed, 
to win the imiversity scholarship; but he 
won the Sir William Browne medals for 
Greek ode in 1822 and 1823, and for epigrams 
in 1822 and 1824. He won the college decla- 
mation prize in 1823, and chancellor’s medal 
for English poem in 1823 (‘Australasia ’) and 
1824 (‘ Athens ’). He was bracketed third 
in the classical tripos for 1825. His classical 
verses, specimens of which are preserved in 
the ‘ Musse Etonenses’ (Series Nova, tom. ii. 
1869), show, besides good scholarship, unusual 
facility and poetic feeling. Praed was espe- 
cially distinguished at the union, where his 
seniors, Macaulay and Charles Austin, were 
then conspicuous and his only superiors. He 
generally took the radical side in opposition 
to Macaulay. In the autumn of 1822 linight 
started and edited his ‘ Quarterly Magazine,’ 
to which Praed was the chief contributor. 
Macaulay and some of the old contributors 
to the ‘ Etonian ’ also wrote. Praed’s con- 
tributions were in the first three or four 
numbers ; and he took no part in a continua- 
tion afterwards attempted. In 1823 he pub- 
lished, through Charles Knight, ‘ Lillian, a 
Fairy Tale,’ a jeu esprit written at Trinity 
in October 1822. In 1826 Knight started, 
with Praed’s help, a weekly paper called 
‘The Brazen Head,’ which lasted only for 
fournumbers. AftergraduatingB.A.in 1825, 
Praed became private tutor at Eton to Lord 
Ernest Bruce, younger son of the Marquis 
of Ailesbury. He read for a fellowship at 
Trinity, to which he was elected in 1827, 
and in 1830 he won the Seatonian prize-poem. 
He finally left Eton at the end of 1827. On 
29 May 1829 he was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, and joined the Norfolk cir- 
cuit. His ambition, however, was for par- 
hamentary life. He was no longer a liberal, 
though in 1829 he was on the committee of 
William Cavendish (afterwards seventh Duke 
of Devonshire) when the latter was the whig 


candidate for Cambridge University. The 
statesman whom he most admired was his 
fellow Etonian, Canning. After Canuiiig^s 
death in 1827 he became alarmed at the de- 
mocratic tendencies of the reformers; and his 
fastidious and scholarly temperament made 
contempt for demagogues more congenial 
than popular enthusiasm. At an earlier 
period he had been strongly in favour of 
Koman catholic emancipation ; but when that 
question was settled, his political sympathies 
were completely conservative. Overtures 
were made to nim to accept a seat in the 
House of Commons with a view to opposing 
him to Macaulay, who had recently entered 
parliament. Praed said that he would not 
accept a post which involved ‘ personal col- 
lision with any man;’ but was otherwise 
ready to support the conservative govern- 
ment. The negotiation dropped ; but in De- 
cember 1 830 he bought the seat of St. Germans 
for two years for 1,000Z. He made a success- 
ful maiden speech on the cotton duties ; and 
though his next speech, on the Reform Bill, 
brought some disappointment, he improved 
as a debater. He proposed an amendment 
in favour of ‘minority representation,’ ac- 
cording to which each constituent was to 
vote for two candidates only when three 
places were to be filled. Another amend- 
ment, providing that freeholds in a borough 
should give votes for the borough and not 
for the county, was proposed by him in a very 
successful speech, and led to friendly atten- 
tions from Sir Robert Peel. St. Germans was 
disfranchised by the Reform Bill, and Praed 
stood, unsuccessfully, for St. Ives, Cornwall, 
near which a branch of the Praeds lived in 
the family seat of Trevethow. He published, 
at Penzance, anonymously, in 1833, ‘ Trash 
dedicated without respect to James Halse, 
esq., M.P.,’ his successful rival. Praed re- 
mained out of parliament till 1834 ; and during 
this period wrote much prose and verse in the 
‘Morning Post,’ which became the leading 
conservative paper, a result attributed to his 
contributions (Preface to Political Poems, by 
Sir G. Young, 1888, p. xviii). In 1833 the 
Duke of Wellington furnished him with ma- 
terials for a series of articles in opposition to 
some changes in the ordnance department, 
and subsequently requested Praed to defend 
him in the ‘ Morning Post ’ against an attack 
in the ‘ Times.’ The duke invited Praed to 
Walmer Castle, and treated him with great 
confi^dence. At the general election at the end 
of 1834 Praed was returned for Great Yar- 
mouth, and was appointed secretary to the 
hoard of control by Peel during his short ad- 
ministration. His father died in 1835, and 
in the same summer he married Helen, 
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daughter of George Bogle. His later parlia- 
mentary career was not conspicuous. He 
retired from Great Yarmouth in 1837, and 
was elected for Aylesbury. In 1838 he was 
much occupied with his friend Derwent Cole- 
ridge and others in agitating for an improve- 
ment of national education, which led to 
the introduction of the national system under 
the committee of council on education in 
1839. He was deputy high steward to the 
university of Cambridge during his later ’ 
years. liis health, which had never been 
strong, began to bieak in 1838, and he died of 
a rapid consumption, at Chester Square, on 
15 July 1 839. He was buried at Kensal Green. 
He left two daughters, Helen Adeline Mack- 
worth and Elizabeth Lilian Mackworth. His 
widow died in 1863. 

A portrait, showing a very refined head, is 
prefixed to the ^ Poems ’ of 1864. He wrote, 
according to Charles Knight, a singularly 
beautiful hand. Praed’s best poetry shows 
very remarkable grace and lightness of touch. 
His political squibs would perhaps have been 
more effective had they been more brutal ; 
but Praed could not cease to be a gentle- 
man even as a politician. The delicacy of 
feeling, with a dasb. of acid though never 
coarse satire, gives a pleasant flavour to his 
work ; and in such work as the ^ Bed Fisher- 
man ’ he shows an imaginative power which 
tempts a regret for the diffidence which 
limited his aspirations. Probably, however, 
he judged rightly that his powers were best 
fitted for the lighter kinds of verse. 

Praed had continued to write occasional 
poems in keepsakes and elsewhere. The first 
collection of his poems, edited by B. W. 
Griswold, appeared at New York in 1844; 
an enlarged edition of the same appeared 
in 1850. Another (American), edited by 
”VV. A. Whitmore, appeared in 1859. An 
authorised edition, edited by Derwent Cole- 
ridge, w:ith the assistance of Praed^s sister, 
Lady Young, and his nephew. Sir George 
Y’oung, appeared in 1864 ; ‘ Selections,* by 
Sir George Young, were published in 1866 ; 
and ‘ Political and Occasional Poems,* edited 
with notes by the same, in 1888. Those 
in the first part appeared in the ‘Morning 
Chronicle,’ the ‘ Brazen Head,’ the ‘ Sphynx ’ 
(a paper edited by James Silk Buckingham 
[q. v.J), the ‘ Times,’ and elsewhere down to 

1831. Those in the second part appeared in 
the ‘ Albion,’ a morning paper, from 1830 to 

1832, and the rest in the ‘Morning Post* 
1832 to 1834. The third part consists of 
three satires, written in 1838-9, previously 
unpublished. Praed’s essays — ^that is to say, 
his contributions in prose to the ‘ Etonian,’ 
‘Knight’s Quarterly,’ and the ‘ London Maga- 


zine ’ — were collected in a volume of Henry 
Morley’s ‘ Universal Library ’in 1887 ; selec- 
tions of his poems also appeared in Moxon’s 
‘ Miniature Library ’ (1885 ), and in the 
‘Canterbury Poets,’ ed. Frederick Cooper 
(1886). 

The Whitmore edition erroneously ascribed 
to Praed some poems by Edward Marlborough 
Fitzgerald, omitted in Derwent Coleridge’s 
edition. Fitzgerald was a friend and imitator 
of Praed ; and for some time they used the 
same signature Praed corrected some 
of Fitzgerald’s poems (cf. Sir George Young’s 
Preface to Political Toems^ pp. xxiv-xxxi). 

[Life by Derwent Coleridge, prefixed to 
Poems; Charles Knight’s Passages of a Work- 
ing Life, 1863 ; Preface by Sir G. Young to 
Political and Occasional Poems ; Saintsbury’s 
Lit. Essays, 1890; Lytton’s Life of Bniwer 
Lytton, 1883, i. 283-5; Maxwell Lyte’s Eton 
College.] L. 8. 

PBANCE, MILES (/. 1689), peijurer, 
was a Boman catholic goldsmith of Princess 
Street, Covent Ghtrden, and maker of religious 
emblems to the queen consort of Charles II. 
When, towards the close of 1678, the murder 
of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey [q. v.], follow- 
ing upon the revelations of Titus Oates 
[q. V.], greatly alarmed the people of London, 
loanee, whose trade and creed alike rendered 
him peculiarly liable to suspicion, was on 
21 Dec. arrested upon the information of a 
lodger in his house, named John Wren. 
Wren alleged that Prance was absent from 
his house for some nights at the time that God- 
frey was missing. It afterwards appeared thrt 
Wren was in arrears -with his rent, while 
Prance’s absence from home occurred some 
time before the murder. Upon his arrest 
Prance was taken before the committee of 
secrecy, which had been appointed by the 
House of Lords, under the presidency of 
Shaftesbury, to investigatethealleged* popish 
plot.’ Prance denied all knowledge of Sir 
Edmund’s murder, though he admitted that 
he had worked for some of the papists ac- 
j cused by_ Oates and Bedloe. He was re- 
committed to Newgate, where he was thrown 
! into the ‘ condemn’d hole ’ and loaded with 
heavy irons. Bedloe the informer was, up 
to tms time, the sole witness as to the man- 
ner in which Godfrey was alleged to have come 
by his death. He had, however, madeinquiries 
respecting Prance, and judged that he might be 
usefully employed in fabricating some corro- 
borative testimony. Notes of Bedloe’s evi- 
dence were surreptitiously placed in Prance’s 
cell, and Prance, readily perceiving what was 
expected of him , begged the governor, Cap- 
tainBichardson, to convey him to Shaftesbury 
House, There, on the evening of 22 Dec. 
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he made a long disclosure about Godfrey’s 
death before the Earl of Shaftesbury and 
three other members of the secrecy com- 
mittee. Kext day, before the king and the 
pnYy council, he accused three men employed 
at Somerset House and two priests or mur- 
dering Godfrey at Somerset House, and de- 
clared that he had kept watch while the 
crime was being perpetrated. On 29 Dec. 
he was privately interrogated by the king at 
the house of Mr. Chiffinch ; on the same after- 
noon he informed the council that the whole 
of his story was false, and he persisted in his 
recantation next day. He was thereupon sent 
hack to his dungeon at Newg^ate and treated 
with great cruelty. On 12 Jan. 1679 he re- 
newed his allegiance to his original statement, j 
Following the example of Oates, he now 
dictated to his keeper, Boyce, ^ A True Nar- 
rative and Discovery ’ of Godfrey’s murder, 
which appeared early in 1679. The discre- 
ancies between this narrative and Bedloe’s 
eposition are glaring ; nevertheless, the com- 
bined evidence of the two informers sufficed 
to obtain the conviction of the three men 
employed at Somerset House — Green, Hill, 
and Berry (5 Feb. 1679). On 13 June 1679 
Prance gave minor evidence in support of 
Bedloe and Dugdale against the two Jesuits 
Harcourt and Fenwick, and on 10 Jan. 1680 
he obtained 501. from the exchecjuer ^ in re- 
spect of his services about the plott ’ (Ackhe- 
MAif, Secret-Service 'Money under Charles 11, 
p. 28). During the rest of that year he 
proved himself a most assiduous supporter 
of Oates ; and, by publishing his sworn de- 

f ositions to prove that Sir Roger L’Estrange 
q. V.] was a papist, helped Oates to tempo- 
rarily discredit a most formidable opponent. 
On 15 June 1686 he pleaded guilty to perjury 
at the king’s bench, and declared his re- 
pentance, upon which he was sentenced to 
pay a fine of 100^., to be pilloried and 
whipped. The last part of his sentence was 
remitted. He afterwards made a confession 
in writing, attributing his peijuries to ' fear 
and cowardice,’ and in December 1688 he 
thought it best to seek refuge abroad. He 
was, however, captured off Gravesend, along 
with some other papists, on the hoy Asia, 
bound for Dunkirk, and was sent up by the 
mayor of Gravesend for examination by the 
House of Lords. No proceedings were taken, 
and it is probable that he ultimately found 
employment among his co-religionists on the 
continent. 

£The evidence as to Prance’s career is very 
contradictory, as may be seen by comparing 
Eachartl’s Hist of England, ii. 504-9, 513-14, 
564, 807, and Ralph’s Hist, of England with 
Burnet’s Own Time and Oldmison’s History. 


Of. also Luttrell’s Brief Hist. Narration i 
passim; Cobbett’s State Trials, vol, vii.; Ho’uso 
of Lords MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Rep 
App. vi. 61-2); Sir W. Fitzberbert’s MSS. (Hist 
MSS. Comm. 13th Rep. App. yi. 14-16, 16‘t 8V 
Rapin’s Hist. 1703, ii. 702-3; Lingarcl’s H,sr 
of England, ix. 192; Pictorial Hist, of England*, 
iii. 724; Twelve Bad Men, ed Seccombe, p. 120- 
Bagford Ballads, ed. Ebsworth, ii. 679 sq.; Willis 
Bund’s Selections from the State Trials, ii. 615; 
Stevens’s Cat. of Satirical Prints. See articles 
Godfrey, Sir Edmund Beeby; L’Estrangk, Sir 
Roger j and Oates, Titus.] T. S, 

PRATT, ANNE, afterwards Mrs. Pear- 
less (1806-1893), botanist, born on 5 Dec. 
ISOGin Strood, Kent, was the second of three 
daughters of Robert Pratt (1777-1819), a 
wholesale grocer of that town, by his wife, 
Sarah Bundock (1780-1845), of Huguenot 
descent. Her childhood and youth were 
passed at Chatham, whither her father had 
removed, and she was educated by Mrs. Roffey 
at the Eastgate House school, Rochester. 
Her delicate health rendering her unfit for 
active pursuits, she devoted herself to lite- 
rary study. A Scottish friend, Dr. Dods, 
undertook to teach her botany, and she soon 
became an ardent student. Aided by her 
elder sister, who collected for her, she formed 
an extensive herbaiium, and supplemented 
her collection by making sketches of the 
specimens. The drawings afterwards foimed 
illustrations for her books. 

She left Chatham in 1846, and went to 
reside with friends at Brixton and other 
places, but subsequently settled at Dover in 
1849. There she wrote her principal work, 
‘ The Flowering Plants and Ferns of Great 
Britain.’ Other changes of residence followed. 

On 4 Dec. 1866 she was married to John 
Pearless of East Grinstead, Sussex. She re- 
sided there for two and a half years. They 
settled for some years at Redhill, Surrey. 
She died on 27 July 1893 at Rylett Road, 
Shepherd’s Bush, London. 

iUthough her worJjs were written in popu- 
lar style, they were fairly accurate, and were 
instrumental in spreading a knowledge and 
love of botany, and were at one time acknow- 
ledged by a grant from the civil list. They 
were : 1. ‘ The Field, the Garden, and the 
Woodland. . . . By a Lady,’ 16mo, London, 
1838; 3rd edit. 12mo, London (Knight’s 
monthly volume), 1847. 2. ‘Flowers and 
I their Associations,’ 8vo, London, 1840 ,* 2nd 
edit. (Knight’s weekly volume), 1846. 
3. ‘ Dawnings of Genius, or the Early Lives 
of some Eminent Persons of the Last Cen- 
tury,’ 8vo, London, 1841. 4, ‘The Pictorial 
Catechism of Botany,’ 16mo, London, 1842. 
5. ‘The Excellent Woman, as described in 
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the Book of Proverbs/ 16ino [London, 1846] | 
[anon.] 6, ‘ Wild Flowers of the Year/ ICmo, 
London [1846?]. 7. ^Garden Flowers of the 
Y'ear/ lOmo. London [1847], 8. ^ Chapters 
on Common Things of the Seaside/ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1850. 9. * Wild Flowers/ 2 vols. 16mo, 
London, 1852: 2nd edition [1892?]. 10. ‘The 
Green Fields and their Grasses/ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1852. 11. ‘Our Native Songsters/ 

16mo, London, 1852. 12. ‘ The Flowering 
Plants and Ferns of Great Britain,’ 5 vols. 
8vo, London [1855] : 3rd edit. 1873. 13. ‘ The 
Ferns of Great Britain and their Allies/ 8vo, 
London [1855] ; 2nd edit. 1871. 14. ‘ The 
Poisonous, Noxious, and Suspected Plants of 
our Fields and Woods/ 8vo, London [1857]; 
2nd edit. [1866]. 15. ‘ The British Grasses 
and Sedges/ &c., 8vo, London [1859]. 
16. ‘Haunts of the Wild Flowers,’ 8vo, 
London, 1863. She also edited ‘ By Daylight/ 
Svo, London, 1865, a translation of Ottilie 
.•VVildermuth’s ‘ Im Tagesliclit.’ 

[Women’s Penny Paper, 9 Nov. 1889, with 
portrait; Jonrn. Bot. 1894, pp. 205-7; Brit.Mns. 
Car.; Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist) Cat.; information 
kindly supplied by Mrs. Pearless’s niece, Mrs. 
Wells.] B. B. W. 

PEATT, CHARLES, first Eael Camdef 
(1714-1794), lord chancellor, third son of 
Sir John Pratt Jq. v.] by his second wife, 
was bom at Kensington, where he was 
baptised on 21 March 1714. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, having for his contemporaries 
William Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chat- 
ham, his lifelong friend ; George Lyttelton, 
afterwards first Baron Lyttelton ; Snevd 
Davies, and Horace Walpole. Proceeding 
to King’s College, Cambridge, be was elected 
on to the foundation in October 1731, and 
three years later became fellow. Being al- 
ready designed for the legal profession, he 
had been entered at the Inner Temple on 
5 June 1728, and at college he applied him- 
self to the study of law and constitutional 
history. He graduated B.A. in 1736 (M.A. 
in 1740), and was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple on 17 June 1738. He paced 
W’^estminster Hall and rode the Western 
circuit for some years without a brief, and 
began to think of abandoning the profession. 
His melancholy condition drew from Sneyd 
Davies in 1743 an ode in which he sought to 
animate him by the example of the illustrious 
^who before him, had from obscurity ‘pleaded 
their way to glory’s chair supreme’ (Dodseex, 
Collection of Poejns by Several Hands, 1758, 
TL 265; Nichols, Illmtr, of Lit . i. 546). 
Some years afterwards a lucky chance proved 
the turning-point in his fortunes. He was 
briefed as junior to his friend Robert Henley, 
afterwards Lord-chancellor Northington, 


who fell or feigned to fall ill, and left him 
the entire conduct of the case, in which he 
showed such conspicuous ability as to esta- 
blish his reputation. A whig in politics, he 
maintained, as counsel for William Owen, 
tried, on 6 July 1752, as the publisher of 
‘ The Case of the Hon. Alexander Murray/ 
the then novel principle of the competence 
of j uries to determine by general verdict the 
entire question (law as well as facts) in cases 
of seditious libel, with the result that the de- 
fendant was acquitted [see Mx:eea.t, Ales- 
A 2 ^DEE, d. 1777]. In 1755 he was made king’s 
counsel and attorney-general to the Prince 
of Wales. In 1757 he succeeded Henley as 
attorney-general on the accession of Pitt to 
power on 1 July. During his tenure of this 
office he represented Do wnt on in parliament. 
Office made no change in either his prin- 
ciples or his practice, and in conducting the 
ex-officio prosecution of John Shebbeare 
[q. V.] in November 1758 he emphasised his 
adhesion to the principle for which he had 
contended in Owen’s case, by addressing him- 
self exclusively to the jury. The same year 
he drafted and carried through the House 
of Commons a bill for extending the Habeas 
Corpus Act to civil cases, a measure the 
defeat of which by the House of Lords 
postponed a needful reform for half a cen- 
tury. In 1759 he was appointed recorder 
of Bath. The only state trials in which 
he figured during his attorney-generalship 
were those of the spy Florence Hensey [q. v.j 
and Laurence ShMey, fourth earl "Ferrers 
[q. T.] 

On the death of Sir John Willes [q. v.], 
Pratt was appointed chief justice or the 
court of common pleas, and knighted on 
28 Dec. 1761, He took his seat in court on 
23 Jan. 1762, being coifed the same day, and 
was sworn of the privy council on 15 Feb. 
following. On 30 April 1763 the arrest of 
John Wilkes [q. v.] under a general warrant 
issued by the secretary of state for the appre- 
hension of the author of ‘ North Briton,’ No. 
46, raised the question of the legality of such 
warrants. Pratt had no doubt of their ille- 
gality, and, on Wilkes’s application, granted 
a habeas corpus returnable the same day. Cn 
Wilkes’s subsequent committal to the Tower 
under a particiilar warrant, the chief justice 
ordered his release on the ground of privilege 
of parliament (6 May). Of this decision 
parliament took cognisance on its reas- 
sembling in the following November, when 
resolutions were passed by both houses ex- 
cepting cases of seditious libel from privilege, 
though a minority of the peers entered a 
protest in the journal of the house against 
this restriction of their ancient immunity. 
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The question of general warrants bein^ again ton on the woolsack, on 30 July 17G6, re- 
brou^ht before him in the case of Wilkes ceiving by way of compensation for the sur- 
Woo'^ on 6 Dec. 1763, Pratt, in his charge to render of the chief-justiceship an allowance 
the jury, laid down the broad principle that of over and above his salary, and the 

they were contrary to the fundamental prin- reversion of a tellership in the exchequer for 
ciples of the constitution ; and in that of his son. By the irony of fate, this great con- 
Leach v. Money, four days later, refused the stitutionalist had only been a few weeks in 
defendants, who had arrested the plaintiff office when he became responsible for a 
under a general warrant, the benefit of the breach of the constitution of a kind peculiarly 
Constables Indemnity Act, 24 G-eorge II, c, 4. odious to the country, by reason of its asso- 
In 1765 a bill of exceptions to this ruling ciation with the Stuart regime. The harvest 
was dismissed by the court of king’s bench, failed almost entirely ; and, to prevent a 
In another case, that of Entick v. Carring- famine, the government, acting on Camden’s 
ton, argued before him upon a special verdict advice, issued during the recess an order in 
in Easter term 1764, and again in Michael- council laying an embargo on the exportation 
mas term 1765, he decided, after an exhaus- of com. This involved the suspension of the 
tive review of precedents, that the issuing Corn Act, 11 George II, c.22. On themeet- 
of general warrants by secretaries of state ing of parliament in the following November 
was a usurpation which no prescription the ministry introduced, in the House of Com- 
could justify. During the contest on the mons, the bill of indemnity usual in such cases, 
regency bill of 1765 he decided in the affir- but limited it in the first instance to their 
mative the much-controverted question subordinates, nor did they frankly and fully 
whether the queen was naturalised by her acknowledge the illegality of the embargo in 
marriage. Meanwhile Pratt had become the preamble. In both respects the bill was 
almost as great a popular idol as Wilkes amended, and, the amendments being made 
himself. The mayor and corporation of the the subject of animated debate in both houses 
city of London presented him with the of parliament, the minivsters took the high 
freedom of the city in a gold box, and com- prerogatival line of defence. Camden in par- 
missioned Reynolds to paint his portrait, ticular asserted the strict legality of the em- 
which was hung in the Guildhall on 22 Feb. bargo, which he lightly characterised as ‘but 

1764. Hisportrait,fuIllength,by Hudson, forty days’ tyranny at the outside.’ The 
was hung in the Guildhall, Exeter, in Fe- manifest inconsistency of such an assumption 
bmary 1768. He also received gold boxes of the tone of despotism by one who had dis- 
containmg the freedom of the cities of Exeter tinguished himself as the asserter of popular 
and Norwich, and of the guild of merchants rights was turned to excellent account by 
of the city of Dublin, besides the thanks of the opposition, led by Lord Mansfield j and 
the sherifls and commons and the freedom even Junius, though ordinarily partial to 
of the corporation of Barber-Surgeons of that Camden, admitted that on this occasion he 
city and of the corporation of Bath. In had ‘overshot Mmself’ {Letters lix. and 
April 1766 the House of Commons passed lx.) 

resolutions condemnatory of the practice of No less inconsistent was Camden’s reten- 
issuing general warrants. tion of office notwithstanding his disapproval 

Meanwhile Pratt had been raised to the of the subsequent policy of his colleagues, 
peerage by the title of Baron Camden of both in regard to America and in the case 
Camden Place in the county of Kent, 17 July of Wilkes. Finding them determined to pro- 

1765. He took his seat on 17 Dec. follow- ceed with the tea duties bill and the expul- 

ing, and made his maiden speech on the sion of the obnoxious demagogue from the 
manifestations of disaffection which had House of Commons, he sought, after vainly 
been evoked in America by the passing of protesting against these^ measures, to wash 
the Stamp Act, which statute he did not his hands 01 responsibility for them by ab- 
ahrinlr from denouncing as a breach of the senting himself from^ the cabinet, and ob- 
constitution. In a subsequent speech against serving strict silence in the House of Lords 
the declaratory hill (which affirmed the while they were under discussion; nor did he 
absolute supremacy of parliament), he main- throw o^ this reserve until Chatham’s re- 
tained that taxation without representation turn to parliament. He then mustered up 
was sheer robheiy. On both occasions, as courage to support the vote of censure on the 
afterwards on most political questions, he proceedings of the House of Commons in re- 
encountered the vehement opposition of gard to Wilkes moved by Chatham as ^an 
Lord Mansfield, ' amendment to the address on 9 Jam 1770, 

On the formation of Chatham’s second ad- but retained the great seal until (17 J an.) 
ministration, Camden succeeded Northing- 1 it was taken from him and transferred to 
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Charles Yorke [q. v.J Freed from office, he 
at once resumed his former role of vigilant 
guardian of the constitution, supported 
Chatham’s bill for restoring Wilkes to the 
House of Commons (1 May), and his subse- 
quent resolution declaring eligibility for 
parliament an inherent right of the subject 
(5 Dec.) ; and in the debate on the decision 
of the court of king’s bench in Rex v. Wood- 
fall, unanimously affirming the incompetence 
of juries to determine the question of law in 
cases of libel (10 Dec.), gained a signal 
triumph over Lord Mansfield by the latter’s 
evasion of his challenge to answer six in- 
terrogatories raising the several issues in- 
volved in the judgment. Gout, and disgust 
at the futility of opposition, however, com- 
bined to paralyse his energies ; and, except 
to protest against the wide extension of the 
prerogative by the Royal Marriage Act of 1772, 
12 George III, c. 11, to deliver judgment' 
against the existence at common law of copy- 
right in published works in the great case 
of Donaldson r. Becket, on appeal to the 
House of Lords in February 1774, and to 
oppose the Booksellers’ Copyright Bill in the 
following June, he took for the time Little 
part in public affairs. But in the following 
session he seconded the efforts made by Chat- 
ham to avert the outbreak of hostilities in 
America, and introduced, on 17 May 1775, a 
bill (which did not pass) for the repeal of the 
recent act remodelling the constitution of 
the province of Quebec. During the obsti- 
nate struggle which followed he concurred 
in the attacks made on ministers for garri- 
soning Gibraltar and Port Mahon with 
Hanoverians, and raising troops by subscrip- 
tion, without consent of parliament; and he 
supported the several motions for a suspen- 
sion of hostilities made by the Dukes of Rich- 
mond and Grafton, and finally, on 30 May 
1777, by Chatham. After the death of Chat- 
ham, on whom he pronounced a noble eulogy 
in the debate on the bill for pensioning his 
posterity, on 2 June 1778, Camden, though 
continuing to act with the opposition, gra- 
dually lost heart; and, after delivering, on 
25 Jan. 1781, his protest against the policy 
which culminated in the war with Holland, 
withdrew from public life. Lord North’s 
fall, however, soon recalled him, and he en- 
tered the second Rockingham administration 
as president of the council on 27 March 1782. 
He was thus a party — and by no means a 
reluctant party — to the concession of legis- 
lative independence to Ireland. Upon the re- 
construction of the cabinet which followed 
Rockingham’s death (July) he retained office, 
but resigned during the negotiations for the 
formation of the coalition administration in 


March 1783. Haying contributed to the 
defeat of the coalition on Fox’s East India 
Bill in the following December, he took no 
further part in politics until, on 1 Dec. 1784, 
he resumed the presidency of the council, 
which he retained until his death. During 
this final phase of his career he distinguished 
himself by the ability with which he de- 
fended Pitts policy against the opposition, 
led by Lord Loughborough [see AYeddee- 
BtrEN, Alexajndee, Loed Lotjghbobough, 
1733-1805], On 13 May 1786 he was created 

iscount Bayhamof Bayham Abbey, Sussex, 
and Earl Camden. 

During the king’s alienation of mind, in 
the winter of 1788, Camden devised the ex- 
pedient, the issuing of letters patent under the 
great seal, by which, had the king’s illness be- 
come chronic, the resumption of the regency 
by the heir-apparent would have been avoided. 
His last speeches in the House of Lords, 
16 May and 1 June 1792, were on the same 
topic which had elicited his early enthusiasm, 
the^ competence of juries to determine the 
entire issue in eases of libel, and secured the 
passing of the measure known as Fox’s Libel 
Act. Though in failing health, he continued, 
by the express desire of the king, to preside 
at the council hoard until his death, at his 
town house, Hill Street, Berkeley Square, on 
18 April 1794. His remains were interred 
in the parish church, Seal, Kent. 

By nature and habit Camden was an in- 
dolent dilettante and a temperate epicure. 
He was an omnivorous reader of romances, an 
engaging conversationalist, and fond of music 
and the play. To men of letters he paid no 
court, and was in consequence blamiballed 
on seeking election into the Literary Club. 
A languid politician, he approved himself in 
evil times a pillar of the state. If inferior 
as a constitutionalist to Lord Somers, in 
mastery of the common law to Lord Mans- 
field, in OTasp of the subtler principles of 
equity to Lord Hardwicke, he combined their 
several qualities in a remarkable degree. The 
only stain on his public character is his re- 
tention of office notwithstanding his disap- 
proval of the policy of the cabinet in 1768- 
1769, 

Camden’s person, though small, was hand- 
some, and a genial smile animated his regular 
features and fine grey eyes. At Bayham 
Abbey are two portraits of Camden, \iz. a 
half-length by Reynolds, and a three-quarter- 
length by Nathaniel Dance. A copy of the 
one and a replica, slightly varied, of the other 
are in the N at ional Portrait Gallery. Another 
portrait of him, also half-length, by Rey- 
nolds, belongs to the Duke of Grafton, and* a 
three-quarter length by Gainsborough to Lord 
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Nortlibourne. Engrarinpfs by Uayenet, Ro- 
binson, Bartolozzi, and Ogbonie of tbe above- 
mentioned portraits, and of a sbetcb by 
George Dance done in 1793, are in the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

Camden married, on 5 Oct. 1749, Eliza- 


lieutenant-colonel, 25 March 1808; colond 
I 4. Tune 1814; major-general, 27 Mayl 8 *> 5 * 

I lieutenant-general and colonel of the 95th 
I foot (now the Derbyshire regiment), 23 Dec. 
1 1834. 


beth, daughter of Nicholas Jeffreys of the ! 
Priory, Brecknock, by whom he had issue 
John" Jeffreys, his successor in title and 
estates [see Pbatt, Johx Jeffreys, second 
Eael and first Marquis op Caimeen], and 
three daughters, of whom the eldest, Frances, 
married, on 7 June 1775, Robert Stewart, 
second marquis of Londonderry. 

Besides the tract on the habeas corpus 
mentioned above, Camden is tbe reputed 
author of ‘A Discourse against the Juris- 
diction of the King’s Bench over Wales by 
Process of Latitat,’ written about 1745, and 
edited by Francis Hargrave in ^ A Collection 
of Tracts relative to tbe Law of England,’ 
Dublin, 1787, 8vo. 

[Harwood’s Alumni Etonensea; Gent. Mag. 
1749 p. 476, 1759 p. 347, 1762 p. 94; Doyle’s 
Official Baronage, i. 303 ; Collins’s Peerage, ed. 
Ppydges, V, 266; Ann. Reg. 1758 pp. 99, 115, 
1761 p [189]; Knropean Mag. 1788 pt. ii.p. 307, 
1794 pt. ii. pp. 9, 80, 177, 290, 329 ; Welsby’s 
Lives of Eminent judges ; Walpole’s Letters (ed. 
CuTiningham), Memoirs of George II (ed. Lord 
Holland), hi. 32, 103, George HI (ed. Russell 
Barker), and Royal and Noble Authors (ed. Park); 
Oliver’s Eseter, pp. 214-15; Almon’s Anecdotes, 

1 797, i. 368 ; Chatham Corresp. ; Harris’s Life 
of Lord Hardwicke; Lords’ Journ. sxxi. 226; 
Pari, Hist. vols. xv.-xxxi. ; Howells State 
Trials, six. 982 et seq. ; Wynne’s Serjeant-at- 
Law; Cooke’s Hist, of Party, iii. 45, 78, 155 
et seq. ; Wraxall’s Hist, and Pusth, Mem. ed. 
Wheatley; Duke of Buckingham’s Court and 
Cabinets of George III, i. 25, 62, 113, 123-4; 
Mrs. Delany’s Autobiography, iii. 458, 481, 
487 ; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed, Birkbeck 
Hill; Addit. MSS. 20733 f. 29, 21507 f. 162, 
22930 f. 40, 28060 f. 193; Egerton MS. 2136 
f. 114; Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. App. p. 
212, 6th Rep. App. p. 237, 8th Rep. App. pt. i. 
pp. 225, 287, pt. ii, pp. 131, 133, 9th Rep. 
App. pt. iii, 14, 22, 24-5, 27, 60, 10th Rep. 
App. pt. i. pp. 314, 423, pt. vi. p. 24, 11th Rep. 
pt. vii. p, 55; Lord Russell’s Life of Charles 
James Fox ; Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chan- 
cellors; Foss’s Lives of the Judges.] J. M. R. 

PRATT, Sir CHARLES (1768-1838), 
lieutenant-general, is said to have come of 
an Irish family, and may have been distantly 
connected with the earls of Camden. He 
was bom in 1768, and became ensign in the 
army on 14 April 1794. He was subse- 
quently promoted lieutenant 6th foot (now 
Xorthumberland fusiliers), 3 Sept. 1795: cap- 
tain, 28 Feb. 1798; major, 25 Aug. 1804; 


Pratt commanded the first battalion of the 
5th foot which embarked at Cork in May 
1812, and landed at Lisbon to join the En<^- 
lish army under Wellington in the Penin- 
sula. He thus took a prominent part in a 
long series of brilliant engagements. Joinino- 
Wellington on landing by forced marclie?, 
both battalions of the 5tli regiment shared 
in the honours and triumphs of Salamanca 
on 22 July 1812. Pratt received a medal, 
and the regiment the right to bear ^ Sal.i- 
manca ’ on their colours. He and his batta- 
lion rendered no less service at Vittoria, where 
a superior force of the enemy was driven in 
(21 J une 1813). Pratt again obtained a medal. 
He was present in command of the first 
battalion at the battles of Nivelle, 10 Nov. 
1814, (Irthes, 27 Feb. 1814, and finallv at 
the closing struggle and crowning victor v of 
the war, the battle of Toulouse, on 10 April 
1814. The regiment, in consideration of 
these achievements, received permission to 
add * Peninsula ’ to the long list of names on 
its colours. On the extension of the order 
of the Bath in 1814, Pratt was nominated 
C.B. With his regiment he served in the 
army of occupation in France till 1818. In 
the^ following year he embarked with tbe 
regiment for St. Vincent. In May 1825 he 
came home on being succeeded in his com- 
mand by Lieutenant-colonel W. Sutherland. 
In 183(5 he was made K C.B. and declined 
the command of troops in Jamaica. He died, 
without issue, of an apoplectic fit at Brighton 
on 25 Oct. 1838. 

[Gent. Mag. 1839, i. 210; Army Lists; Can- 
non’s Hist. Records; Times, 29 Oct. 1838; St, 
George’s Gazette,] B. H. S. 

PRATT, Sir JOHN (1667-1725), judge, 
son of Richard Pratt of Standlake, Oxford- 
shire, and ^andson of Richard Pratt of 
Carswell Priory, near Collumpton, Devon- 
shire, was horn in 1 657. After matriculating 
at Oxford, from Magdalen Hall, on 14 March 
1672-3, he migrated to Wadham College, 
where he was elected scholar in 1674. and 
fellow in 1678. He graduated B.A. in 1676, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1679. 

Pratt was admitted on 18 Nov. 1675 a 
student at the Inner Temple, where he was 
called to the bar on 12 Feb. 1081-2. He 
appeared for the crown before the House of 
Lords in Sir John Fenwick’s case, 16-17 Dec. 
1696, and before the House of Commons for 
the new East In<ha Company in support of 
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the petition for a charter on 14 June and 
1 July 1698 [see Weioht, Sie Ni.THAir, 
1653-1714]. He ^as made seijeant-at-law 
on 6 Nov. 1700, was heard by a committee 
of the House of Commons as counsel for the 
court of exchequer against a bill for curtailing 
the fees of the officers of that court on 25 Feb. 
1705-6, and on 17 Jan. 1709-10 was assigned, 
with Sir Simon (afterwards Viscount) Har- 
court [q. V.], as counsel for Dr. Sacheverell, 
but declined to act. On 20 Dec. 1711 he ap- 
peared before the House of Lords in support 
of the patent conferring an English dukedom 
on James Douglas, fourth duke of Hamilton 
[q.v.] On 28 Dec. 1711 he was returned 
to parliament for Midhurst, for which he sat 
a silent or all but silent member until the 
dissolution which followed the accession of 
George I. Meanwhile, on Lord Cowper’s 
recommendation, he was raised to a puisne 
judgeship in the court of king^s bench, and 
was sworn in accordingly on 22 Nov. 1714 
and knighted. 

On the question of prerogative submitted 
to the judges in January 1717-18, whether 
the custody of the royal grandchildren was 
vested in the Prince of Wales or the king, 
Pratt concurred with the majority of his 
colleagues in favour of the crown. He was 
one of the commissioners of the great seal 
in the interval (18 April-22 May 1718) be- 
tween the resignation of Lord-chanceDor 
Cowper and the seal’s transference to Lord- 
keeper Parker, afterw^ards earl of Maccles- 
field. He succeeded the latter, 15 May, 
as lord chief justice of the court of king’s 
bench, being sworn of the privy council on 
9 Oct. 

Pratt was a sound lawyer, and not with- 
out conscience. In the case of Colbatch r. 
Bentley, in 1722 [see Colbatch, John], he 
resisted the combined influence of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole and Lord Macclesfield, which 
^ntley had enlisted in his interest, with an 
inflexibility which Walpole could only ex- 
plain by supposing that he was conscious of 
having * got to the top of his preferment.’ 
His brutal usage of the Jacobite Christopher 
Layer [q. v.], whom he kept in heavy irons in 
the Tower pending his trial, though he was 
suflering from strangury, is an indelible stain 
on his memory. 

Pratt bought, about 1705, the manor of 
Stidiilfe’s Place, which he renamed Wilder- 
ness, in the parish of Seal, Kent ; to this he 
added, in 1714, Bayham Priory, in the parish 
of Frant, Sussex, the ancient church of which 
he wantonly disroofed. He died at his 
house in Great Ormond Street, London, on 
24 Feb. 1724-5. Pratt married twice. By 
his first wife Elizabeth, daughter of Henry j 

YOL. XLVI. 


Gregory, rector of Middiet on-Stoney, Oxford- 
shire, he had issue, with four daughters, five 
sons. By his second wife Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Hugh Wilson, canon of Bangor, he had 
four sons and four daughters. His heir was 
John, his fourth son bv his first wife fsee 
Tkicy, Robeet, 1655-1735]. Charles, ^his 
third son by his second wife, eclipsed his fame 
as a lawyer, and was created Lord Camden 
Uee Peatt, Chaeles, first Eael Camden]. 
Of Pratt’s daughters by his first wife, the 
second, Grace, married Sir John Fortescue 
Aland [q. V.I5 Jane, his second daughter bv 
his second wife, married Nicholas Hardinge 
[q. V.] ; Anna Maria, his third daughter hv 
the same wife, married Thomas Barrett 
Lennard, sixteenth lord Dacre [see Lennabd, 
Feancis, fourteenth Loed Dacee, ad fin.] 

A portrait of Pratt, by Thomas Murray, is 
in the National Portrait Gallery. 

^[Collins’s Pee^e (Brydges),v. 264; Hast-ed’s 
Kent, i. 337, ii. 379; Harris’s Life of Lord 
Hardwicke. i. 125, 149, 167 ; W\nne’sSeijeants- 
at-Law ; Howell’s State Trials, xv. 1216, xvi. 
94; Burnet’s Own Time (Svo), ri. 80».; Lord 
Raymond’s Reports, 1319, 1338 et seq and 1381 ; 
Luttrell’s Relation of State Affairs; Hardy’s Cat! 
of Lord Chancellors; Sussex Arehaeolog. Gollecr! 
ix. 181 ; Campbell’s Chief Justices; Foss's Lives 
of the Judges.] J. M. R 

PRrATT, JOHIN (1772-1855), organist, 
son of Jonas Pratt, music seller and teacher, 
was born at Cambridge in 1772. In 1780 he 
was admitted chorister of King’s College 
(Geote). On the death in 1799 of Dr. John 
Randall [q. v.], Pratt succeeded him as or- 
ganist to the college. In the same year he 
was appointed organist to Cambridge Univer- 
sity, and in 1813 he held the same post at 
St. Peter’s College. Pratt composed sacred 
music, including a morning and evening ser- 
vice (Brit. Mics. Addit. MS. 11730), which 
he declined the risk of publishing. He oc- 
cupied himself with compilations for the use 
of choirs in college chapels, and published 
in 1810 a 'Psalmody’ which became widely 
known and generally used. Pratt retired from 
the active performance of his duties many 
years before his death, which took place on 
9 March 1855, in his eighty-fourth year. 

His publications were : 1. ‘ A Selection of 
Ancient and Modem Psalm Tunes arranged 
and adapted for Two Trebles or Tenors and 
a Bass for the use of Parish Churches,’ 1810; 
it was republished about 1820, with new title- 
page, ' Psalmodia Cantabrigiensis ... for the 
use of the University Church, Cambridge.’ 
The appendix contains about twenty psalms 
and hymns 'not used at the University 
Church.* 2. 'A Collection of Anthems in 
j Score selected from the Works of Handel, 
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Haydn, Mozart, Clari, Leo, and Carissimi, | 
with a separate arrangement for pianoforte 
or organ,^ about 1825. 3. ^Four Double 

Chants, the Responses to the Commandments, 
as performed at King’s College, Cambridge,’ 
8vo, no date (Brown). Some of Pratt’s 
manuscripts are in the Rochester Cathedral 
library. 

[Urove's Diet. ii. 422, iii. 26; Cambridge 
Chron. 10 March 1855 ; authorities cited.] 

L. M. M. 

PRATT, JOHN BURNETT (1799- 
1869), Scottish divine and antiquary, bom 
in 1799 at Caimbanno, New Deer, was son 
of a working tradesman, After graduating 
M.A.at Aberdeen University, he took orders 
in the Scottish episcopal church, and obtained 
a living at Stuartfield in 1821. In 1825 he 
was elected to St. James’s Church, Cruden, 
where he remained till his death. He was 
also examining chaplain to the bishop of 
Aberdeen and domestic chaplain to the Earl 
of ErroL Aberdeen University conferred 
on him the honorary degree of LL.D, in 1866. 
He died at Cruden on 20 March 1869. 

Besides editing the ^ Scottish Episcopal 
Communion Service’ in 1866, he was the 
author of: 1. ^The Old Paths, where is 
the Good Way,’ 3rd edit. Oxford, 1840. 

2. ^ Buchan,’ 8vo, Aberdeen, 1868; 3rd edit., 
with a memoir, 1870; this work embodied 
the results of many years of antiquarian 
and topographical research in the district. 

3. ‘The Druids,’ 8vo, London, 1861. 4. ‘ Let- 
ters on the Scandinavian Churches, their 
Doctrine, Worship, and Polity,’ 8vo, London, 
1865, 5, ‘Scottish Episcopacy and Scottish 
Episcopalians. Three Sermons,’ 8vo, Aber- 
deen, 1838. 

[Memoir by A. Pratt, appended to Buchan, 
3rd edit; Aberdeen Free Press, 23 March 1869; 
F raserburgh Advert! ser, 2 6 March 1869; Cooper’s 
Biogr. Kegisfer, 1869, i. 398; M'Clintock and 
Strong’s Cyclop, of Theol. and Eecles. Litera- 
ture,] E. I. C. 

PRATT, JOHN JEFFREYS, second 
Ei.EL and first MAEairis op Camden (1759- 
1840), bom on 11 Feb. 1769, was the eldest 
child and only son of Charles, fijst earl of 
Camden [q. v.], and Elizabeth, daughter of 
Nicholas Jeffreys. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and received the degree 
of M.A. in 1779. At the general election in 
the following year he was returned for Bath, 
of which city he was recorder ; he continued 
to represent Bath as long as he remained 
a commoner. As a reward for his father’s 
services, he was in 1780 appointed one of the 
tellers of the exchequer, and held that office 
for the extraordinary period of sixty years. 


An unsuccessful attempt was made on 7 Mny 
1812 to limit the emoluments accruing to that 
office, which had increased from 2,500/ per 
annum in 1782 to 23,000/. in 1808. From 
that moment Camden relinquished all income 
arising from it, amounting at the time of his 
death to upwards of a quarter of a million 
sterling, and received the formal thanks of 
parliament for his patriotic conduct. He was 
a lord of the admiralty from 13 July 1782 
till 8 April 1783, during tlie administration 
of Earl Shelburne, and again in that of Pitt 
from 30 Dec. following to 6 July 1783. On 
8 April 1789 he was appointed a lord of the 
treasury, and held office till ]\Iay 1794. He 
was admitted a privy councillor on 21 June 
1793, and succeeded his father inthepeeraffe 
on 18 April 1794. On 11 March 1795 he 
was ^pointed lord lieutenant of Ireland vice 
Earl Fitz william [see Fitzwilliam, W illiam 
W^ENTWORTH, second Earl Fitzwilliam]. 

To the Irish generally, who saw in his 
appointment the frustration of all those 
hopes of remedial legislation to which the 
short-lived administration of Earl Fitz- 
william had given birth, he was from the 
first unpopular. He arrived in Ireland on 
31 March 1795, and was greeted by a riot. 
Personally opposed to catholic emancipa- 
tion, and to any concession to the popular 
demand for parliamentary reform, he must 
share with the English cabinet and his ad- 
visers in Ireland the responsibility attach- 
ing to that disastrous line of policy which 
terminated so fatally three years later in the 
rebellion of 1798. Resolved to present an 
uncompromising front to the catholic claims, 
he hoped by a system of state-endowed edu- 
cation to diminish the influence of the catholic 
priesthood and to render them more subser- 
vient to the crown. Apparently his object 
was realised in the rejection of the catholic 
bill of 1795, and the foundation of Maynooth 
College, the first stone of which he laid him- 
self. It was not long before he realised that 
‘ the quiet of the country depended upon the 
exertions of the friends of the established go- 
vernment backed by a strong military force.’ 
Only a few weeks after his arrival, Theobald 
Wolfe Tone [a. v.] sailed for America, and 
the society of United Irishmen, of which 
Tone was the founder, was reconstructed on 
a new and purely revolutionary basis. To 
this danger was added the rapid spread of 
defenderism. Camden was thus driven to 
adopt a system of espionage and a policy of 
sheer repression. The formation of a loyal 
orange society seemed to furnish a guarantee 
of peace. But the countenance shown to the 
Orangemen led to fresh disturbances, espe- 
cially in CO. Armagh ; and, though Camden 
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liimself may be exonerated from regarding efficiency to the army, aroused such a &rruii<»* 
such occurrences as the battle of the Diamond feeling of hostility against him on the part 
with anything but an^er and alarm, it is im- of Lord Clare and Speaker Foster that he 
possible to say so much for other members of was compelled to tender his resignation and 
the government on whose advice he relied. Camden reluctantly accepted it.'^ ^ 

His colleagues in England yielded to his It is difficult to ky how far Camden was 
demand for further measures of repression, personally responsible for forcino* the re bel- 
aud when the Irish parliament met in 1796, lion to a" head. For he had fallen so com- 
its first and principal business was to pass pletely under the inliuence of Lord Clare and 
a bill for the more effectual suppression the castle clique as to be little more than 
of disorder in the country. But this drastic the mouthpiece of their policy ; and it ‘s 
measure failed to stem the rising spirit of extremely doubtful whether he ’was real y 
rebellion, and in August Camden recom- aware of the atrocities committed in his 
mended the suspension of the Habeas Cor- name. When the rebellion actually broke 
pus Act, and the formation of yeomanry out in May 1798, he believed that tLe force 
corps, a step to which he had hitherto been at his disposal, amounting to eighty thousand 
averse. Parliament reassembled in October, men, was insufficient to cope v-nth"the rebels 
The air was full of rumours of an impending | and wrote frantically to Portland for rein- 
French invasion, and, as a measure of pre- forcemeiits. In the meantime he preser\ed 
caution, the suspension of the Habeas Uor- an attitude more or less defensive. His con- 
pus Act was carried by 137 to seven. duct was much censured, and an ultra-loyal 

The expedition of General Iloche missed , pamphlet, entitled ‘ Considerations on the 
its object ; but the country was not pacified, ' Situation to which Ireland is reduced,* pub- 
and in January and February 1797 Camden lished in this year, of which six editions were^ 
found it necessary to proclaim several counties almost immediately exhausted, blamed him 
of Ulster under the Insurrection Act. In , severely for his dilatoriness in not attacking 
March the whole of CTlster was placed under , the rebels at once. The collapse of the re- 
martial law. Camden took the entire respon- | bellion can hardly be ascribed to the energy 
sibility for this step upon himself; and to I of the government ; as for Camden, he added 
Portland, who suggested the desirability of to the panic by sending his wife and family 
conciliating public opinion by conceding par- to England for safety. At last, in answer to 
liamentary reform and catholic emancipa- Lis entreaties to be superseded by a military 
tion, he replied by threatening to resign, man, Lord Cornwallis arrived in Dublin on 
There were, he frankly admitted, objections , 20 June. But by that time the rebellion was 
to the constitution of Ireland as it existed, | practically at an end. ‘The public/ sarcas- 
‘ but,’ he added, ‘ as long as Ireland remains 1 tically remarked the author of the pamphlet 
under circumstances to be useful to England, | already referred to, ‘ were congratulated by 
my opinion is that she must be governed by alibis excellency’s friends on his good fortune 
' an English party . . . and, illiberal as the in having been able to terminate the rebellion 
opinion may be construed to be, I am con- without the horrid necessity of subduing 
vinced it would be very dangerous to attempt the rebels. His excellency having thus left 
to govern Ireland in a more popular manner scarcely any thing to be done, but to treat and 
than the present. ’ He appears to have been to conciliate, descended to the water edge in a 
ignorant of any intention ou the part of Pitt splendour of military triumph, which Marius, 
to utilise the situation to effect a legislative after he had overcome the Cimbri, would 
union betyreen the two countries ; but not have looked at with envy, leaving Lord 
being a military man, and feeling thp,t affairs Cornwallis to enjoy, if he could earn it, the 
had reached a point when physical force secondary honours of an ovation 
could alone avail anything, he offered in tions on the Situatimif p. 21). 

May to resign in favour of Lord Cornwallis. Nevertheless, Camden was not without 
Cornwallis, who viewed the policy of the admirers. He was strongly in favour of 
Irish government with apprehension, de- the union, and there were those, notably 
dined to cross the Channel except in case Lord Clare and .under-secretary Cooke 
of imminent invasion, and in November Sir {Auchland Corresp. iv. 83), who imagined 
Ralph Abercromby [q* v.] was appointed com- that he would have been a better person to 
mander-in-chief. There can be no doubt carry it into effect than Cornwallis. Though 
that Camden regarded his appointment hitherto strongly opposed to catholic eman- 
with satisfaction, but the ill-concealed con- cipation, he thought it might safely (with 
tempt of Abercromby for the incapacity of certain reservations) have been conceded at 
the Irish government, and his zealous but the time of the union, and some of his notes 
imprudent efforts to restore discipline and relative to Pitt’s plan are extant in the 
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Pelham MSS. CAddit. MS. 38119, fT. 161- 
176). During the debate in the House of 
Lords on the Union Resolutions on 19 March 
1799, his administration was severely criti- 
cised by Lord Lansdowne. Camden replied 
that he had acted as just and humane 
a pirt as was practicable {Pari, Hist, xxxiv. 
680). On 14 Aug. he was created a knight 
of the Garter. He held the post of secre- 
tary of state for war in Pitt’s administra- 
tion from May 1804 to July 1805, and 
there was some talk of reappointing him 
lord lieutenant of Ireland whenever a va- 
cancy occurred. On 10 July he succeeded 
Sidmouth as president of the council, and 
held office till 5 Feb. 1806, and again from 
26 March 1807 to 11 June 1812. He was 
master of Trinity House from 7 Dec. 1809 to 
10 June 1816, and was appointed a governor 
of the Charterhouse on 29 April 1811. He 
was created Marquis of Camden and Earl 
of Brecknock on 7 Sept. 1812; LL.D. of 
Cambridge in 1832, and on 12 Dec. 1834 
was elected chancellor of the university. 
He seldom took any prominent part in the 
debates in the House of Lords. As secretary 
for war he moved the second reading of the 
Additional Force Bill on 26 June 1804, and 
more than once, on subsequent occasions, 
defended that measure at considerable length. 
He supported the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in 1817, and spoke in favour 
of the Irish Insurrection Bill on 10 Feb. 
1822. He consistently opposed catholic 
emancipation till 1826, but spoke and voted 
for the third reading of the Roman Catho- 
lic Bill on 10 April 1829. His opinions 
were not regarded as carrying great weight, 
and he was described by Canning, with more 
truth than politeness, as * useless lumber in 
the ministry’ (Abbot, ii. 180), He 
died at. his seat, the Wilderness, in Kent, 
on 8 Oct, 1840, in the eighty-second year of 
his age. He married, on 31 Dec. 1785, 
Frances {d, 1829), daughter and sole heiress 
of W illiam Molesworth, and by her had issue 
Geoi^e Charles, second marquis Camden, horn 
in 1799, and three daughters. A portrait, by 
Hoppner, was published in Fisher’s ^National 
Portrait Grallery’ in 1829. 

[Doyle’s OfiBcial Baronage ; Grent. Masr. 1840, 
pt. ii. p. 60 I ; Grattan’s Life and Times of 
Henry Grattan ; Plowden’s Hist. Review of Ire- 
land; Auckland Correj^p . ; Dunfermline’s Me- 
moirs of 8 ir Ralph Abercromby ; Stanhope’s Life 
of W, Pitt ; Abbot’s Diary and Corresp. ; Pari. 
Debates, 1804-30 passim, but particularly ii. 
817, hi. 483, 797, iv. 706, vii. 273, xs. 675, 
xxrvi. lOoi, new ser. vi. 192, xiii. 677, sxi. 
620, ixi li . 60 1 . Camden’s Coirespondenee wi th 
the Earl of Chichester and the Did:e of Portland, 
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preserved in the Pelham MSS. in the British 
Museum, has been utilised in Lecky’s Hist, of 
England, vols. vii. and viii. passim. For specific 
references see Addit. MsS. 33101 ff. 146-370 
33102 ff. 16-123, 3310.3 ff. 85, 97, lOl, 103 1 V 
128, 132, 136, 152-8, 33105 ffi 18-441, 33109 
f. 19, 33112 ff. 145-50, 166, 189-93, 410, 438 
33441 ff. 76, 78, 80.] K. p. 

PRATT, JOHN TIDD (1797-1870), re- 
•istrar of friendly societies, second son of 
obn Pratt, surgeon, Kenuington, Surrey, 
was born in London on 13 Dec. 1797. He 
was admitted a student at the Inner Temple 
on 2 April 1819, was called to the bar on 
26 Nov. 1824, and went the home circuit. 
From 1828 to his death he was consulting 
barrister to the commissioners for tne reduc- 
tion of the national debt. He was counsel to 
certify the rules of savings banks and friendly 
societies from 1834 to 1846, and registrar of 
friendly societies from 1846 to his death. To 
the public he rendered efficient service, by 
disclosing, as far as official restraints allowed 
him, the unsound condition of some of the 
benefit and friendly societies, and by recom- 
mending to the legislature modes of remedy- 
ing their defects. He was in the commission 
of the peace for Middlesex, Westminster, 
Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and the Cinque ports. 
He died at 29 Abingdon Street, W’estminster, 
on 9 Jan. 1870. His wife, Anne, died on 
25 Nov. 1875. 

He edited J. B. Bosanquet and C. Puller’s 
‘New Reports of Cases argued in the Court 
of Common Pleas and other Courts,’ 1826 ; 
E. Bott’s ‘ Laws relating to the Poor,’ 6th 
edit. 1827 ; and W. WoodfalVs ‘ Law of 
Landlord and Tenant,’ 1 829. His ‘ History 
of the Savings Banks in England and Wales,’ 
1830, 2nd edit. 1842, is interesting and 
accurate, and his manuals, ‘The Law relating 
to Highways,’ 1835, (13th edit. 1893), and 
‘The Law relating to Watching and L^ht* 
ing Parishes,’ 1850, (5th edit, 1891), are still 
in use. 

Other works by him are : 1. ‘ An Abstract 
of all the printed Acts of Parliament for the 
establishment of Courts of Request,’ 1824. 
2. ‘ A digested Index to the Term Reports 
analyticsuly arranged, containing all the 
Points of Law determined in the King’s 
Bench, 1785 to 1 825, in the Common Pleas 
1788 to 1825, and in the ExcIm aer, 1792 to 
1825, with Notes,’ 1826. 3. ‘ An Epitome of 
the Law of Landlord and Tenant,’ 1826. 
4. ‘ A Collection of the late Statutes pass^ 
for the admittistmtion of Criminal Justice in 
England, 1827; 2nd edit. 1827. 5. ‘The 
Law relating to Savings Banks in England 
and Ireland,’ 1828. 6. ‘ Statutes passed in 
the present Session for the administration of 
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CrImmalJustice in England/ 1828. 7. ‘ A. 
Summary of the Office of a J ustice of the 
Peace out of Sessions/ 1828. 8. ‘ The Law 
relating to Friendly Societies/ 1829. This 
work went to several editions, and had 
various changes made in the title, the con- 
tents, and the arrangement. 9. ‘ The Laws 
irelatingto the Poor/ 1833. 10. ^The Act 
for the Amendment of the Laws relating to 
the Poor,’ 1834. 11. ^ A Collection of the 
Public General Statutes passed o & 6 Will. 
IV., 7 Wm. lY. and 1 Viet. 2 & 3 Viet., 

3 & 4 Viet., 4 & 5 Viet., 5 & 6 Viet., 

6 & 7 Viet., as far as they are relative to the 
Office of a Justice of the Peace and to Pa- 
rochial Matters,’ 1835, 1837, 1839, 1840, 
1841, 1842, and 1843, 7 vols. 12. ^The 
General Turnpike Road Acts,’ 1837. 13. ‘ The 
Law for facilitating the Enclosure of Open 
and Arable Fields/ 1837. 14. ‘ The Property 
Tax Act/ 1842, 2nd edit. 1843. 15. ^ A Col- 
lection of all the Statutes in force respecting 
the' Relief of the Poor,’ 1835-04, 2 vols. ; 
2nd edit. 1843. Vol. i. of the first edition 
was compiled by J. Paterson. 16. ^ A Sum- 
mary of the Savings Banks in England, Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland/ 1846. 17. ^Sug- 
gestions for the Establishment of Friendly 
Societies/ 1855. 18. ‘ Index to Acts relating 
to Friendly Societies/ 1860. 19. * Observa- 
tions on Friendly Societies for Payments at 
Death, commonly called Burial Societies/ 
1868. 

[Solicitors* Journal, 15 Jan. 1870, p. 223; 
Law- Times, 15 Jan. 1870 p. 214, 12 Feb. p. 
305; Illustrated London News, 1870, Ivi. 107, 
152, with portrait; Men of the Time, 1868, p. 
661 ; information from the treasurer of the 
Inner Temple.] G. G. B. 

PRATO, JOSIAH (1768-18M), evange- 
lical divine, second son of Josian Pratt, a 
Birmingham manufacturer, was horn at Bir- 
mingham on 21 Dec. 1768. His parents 
were pious people of the evangelical type. 
With his two younger brothers, Isaac and 
Henry, Josiah was educated at Barr House 
school, six miles from Birmingham. When j 
he was twelve years old his father took him 
into his business ; but his religious impres- 
sions deepened, and at the age of seventeen 
he obtained his father’s permission to enter 
holy orders. After some private tuition, he 
matriculated on 28 June 1789 from St. Ed-- 
mund Hall, at that time the only stronghold 
of evangelicalism at Oxford. His college 
tutor was Isaac Crouch, a leading evangeli- 
cal, with whom he formed a lifelong friend- 
ship. He graduated B.A. and was ordained 
deacon in 1792, becoming assistant curate to 
William J esse, rector of Dowles, near 


Bewdley. He remained at Dowles until 
1795, when, on receiving priest’s orders, he 
became * assistant minister’ under Richard 
Cecil [q. v.], the evangelical minister of St. 
J ohn’s Chapel, Bedford Row. 

On 7 Sept. 1797 he married and settled 
at 22 Doughty Street. There he received 
pupils, among them being Daniel Wilson, 
afterwpds bishop of Calcutta, with whom 
he maintained close intimacy thenceforth. 
In 1799, at a meeting of the Eclectic ^ciety, 
which met in the vestry of St. John’s, Bed- 
ford Row, he argued tjiat a periodical pub- 
lication would signally serve the interests 
of relmon. To give practical trial of this 
view, the first number of the ‘Christian Ob- 
server’ appeared in January 1802 under his 
editor^p. In about six weeks he resigned 
the editorship to Zachary Macaulay [q. v.l 
Pmtt had also taken part in those meetings of 
the Eclectic (18 March and 12 April 1799) 
at which the Church Missionary Society 
was virtually founded. On 8 Dec. 1802 he 
was elected secretary of the missionary society 
in succession to Thomas Scott [q. v.] He 
filled the office, which was the chief occupa- 
tion of his life, for more than twenty-one 
years, and displayed a rare tact and business 
capacity in the performance of his duties* 
From 1813 to 1816 he travelled through 
England successfully pleading the cause of 
the society. He took a leading mrt in the 
establishment of the seminary at Islington for 
the training of missionaries, which was pro- 
jected in 1822, and opened by him in 1825. 
At last, on 23 April 1824, he resigned his 
arduous post to Edward Bickersteth, assis- 
tant secretary* He projected, and for some 
time conducted, the ‘Missionary Register,’ of 
which the first number appeared in January 
1813. 

Pratt likewise helped to fonn the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in 1804 ; he was 
one of the original committee, and was its 
first church of England secretary, but soon 
retired in favour of John Owen (1766-1822) 
[q. V.] In 1811 he was elected a life- governor, 
and in 1812 he helped to frame the rules for 
the organisation of auxiliary and branch 
societies, and of bible associations. 

In 1804 Pratt left Cecil to become lecturer 
at St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street, 
where John Newton, another evangelical 
leader, whose health was failing, was rector. 
Next year he became Newton’s regular assis- 
tant curate. In 1804 he also undertook two 
other lectureships, vi^ the evening lecture 
at Spitalfields Church, and Lady Campden’s 
lecture at St. Lawrence Jewry. In 1810 he 
was made by Hastings "Wheler, the pro- 
prietor, incumbent of the chapel of Sir George 
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Wheler, or ^ Wheler Chapel/ in Spiral 
Square, ^hich had been shut nj) for some 
time. For sixteen years he enjoyed this 
humble preferment. He established in con- 
nection with it the ‘Spitalfields Benevo- 
lent Society,’ and among his congregants 
were Samuel Hoare of Hampstead, the 
friend of the Wordsworths, and Thomas 
(afterwards Sir Thomas) Fowell Buxton 
[q. V.] The latter, with several friends, left, 
at Pratt’s suggestion, the Society of Friends, 
and were baptised into the church of Eng- 
land. 

Pratt’s interest in church affairs abroad 
was always keen. He worked actively in 
promoting an ‘ecclesiastical establishment* 
in India, stimulating Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
to renew his efforts, and urging the Church 
Missionary Society to give practical aid when 
Dr. Tliomas Fanshaw Middleton [q. v.] was 
appointed bishop of Calcutta. In 1820 Pratt 
corresponded with two American bishops 
(Drs. Griswold and White), and warmly wel- 
comed Dr. Philander Chase, bishop of Ohio, 
on his visit to England; and it was greatly 
through his efforts that an American mis- 
sionary society was established. He simi- 
larly took the warmest interest in the mission 
of his brother-in-law, "William Jowett [q. v.], 
to Malta andthe Levant, and may be regarded 
as founder, in conjunction with Dr. Buchanan, 
of the Malta mission. 

In 1826, when Pratt was fifty-eight, he at 
length became a beneficed clergyman. The 
parishioners of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, 
who had the privilege of electing their own 
vicar, had chosen him their vicar as early as 
1823. But legal difficulties arose, and were 
not overcome for three years. He retained 
his lectureship at St. Mary Woolnoth until 
1831. He established various Christian and 
benevolent institutions in St. Stephen’s 
parish, did what he could to stem the pro- 
gress of the Oxford movement, and took 
part in the formation of the Church Pastoral 
Aid Society. To the last Ihratt remained a 
prominent leader of the evangelicals. Alex- 
ander Knox described a meeting with him 
at Mrs. Hannah More’s, and called him ‘ a 
serious, well-bred, well-informed gentle- 
man, an intimate friend of MLrs. More’s and 
hir. Wilberforce’s/ By the word ‘serious’ 
Knox disclaims meaning ‘disconsolate or 
gloomy ’ {Remaim^ iv. 68). IVatt died in 
Jjondon on TO Oct. 1844, and was buried 
in * the vicars’ vault ’ in the church of St. 
Stephen’^ Coleman Street. By his wife 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John Jowett 
of Kewington, he was father of Josiah, his 
puccessorat St, Stephen’s; and of John Henry 
(see below). 


^ In spite of his many and varied occupa- 
tions, Pratt found time for literary work. In 
1797 he issued ‘ A Prospectus, with Speci- 
mens, of a new Polyglot Bible for the use of 
English Students,’ a scheme for pnpularisino- 
the labours of Brian Walton. The ‘ British 
Critic ’ attacked him for presuming to tres- 
pass on that scholar’s province. Pratt pub- 
lished a ‘ Vindication ; ’ but the scheme fell 
through. He edited the works of Bishop 
Hall (10 vols. 1808), of Bishop Hopkins 
(4 vols. 1809), ‘Cecil’s Remains’ (1810), 
and Cecil’s ‘ Works ’ (4 vols. 1811). Among 
his other works were ‘Propaganda, being an 
Abstract of the Designs and Proceedings of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, with Extracts from the 
Annual Sermons. By a Member of the So- 
ciety,’ 1818 ; ‘A Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns,’ 750 in number, for the use of his 
parishioners in public worship, of which no 
less than fifty- two thousand copies were sold; 
and another ‘ Collection’ for private and social 
use. 

Pratt’s second son, Johk IIenht Pkatt 
(d. 1871), graduated B.A. from Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, as third wrangler in 1833 ; 
was elected to a fellowship and proceeded 
M.A. in 1836 ; and was appointed a chap- 
lain of the East India Company, through 
the influence of Bishop Wilson, in 1838, He 
became Wilson’s domestic chaplain, and was 
in 1850 appointed archdeacon of Calcutta. 
He died at Ghazeepnre on 28 Dec. 1871. At 
the instance of Bisliop Milman, by whom he 
was held in high esteem, a memorial to him 
was erected in Calcutta Cathedral. Pratt 
was the author of ‘ Mathematical Principles 
of Mechanical Philosophy’ (1836, 8vo), sub- 
sequently expanded and renamed ‘On At- 
tractions, Laplace’s Functions and the Figure 
of the Earth ’ (1860, 1861, and 1865). He 
also published a small work entitled ‘ Scrip- 
ture and Science not at Variance ’ (1856), 
which went through numerous editions: and, 
in 1866, edited from his father’s manuscript 
‘Eclectic Notes, or Notes of Discussion on Re- 
ligious Topics at the Meetings of the Eclectic 
Society, London, during the years 1798-1814 ; 
(see Times, 2 and 29 Jan. 1872 ; Allibone, 
Dictionary, Todhuntbk, Analytical Btatks, 
pref.) 

[Memoir by Pratt’s sods, Josiah and John 
Henry, 1849; Funeral Sermons on the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt by the Rhts. E. Bickersteth. K. 
Harding, and H. Venn ; Christian Observer for 
1844 and 1846 ; Farewell Charge of the Bishop 
of Calcutta (Daniel "Wilson), 1846 ; Eemains of 
Alexander Knox, vol. iv. ; Overton’s English 
Church in the Nineteenth Century, 1800-1833; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. x. 111.] J. H. 0. 
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P H A TT, SiE ROGER (1620-1684), arcti- j 
tect, baptised at Marswortli, Buckingham- 
skire, on 2 ov. 1620, was son of Gregory Pratt 
of London, and afterwards of West Kyston, 
Norfolk, by Theodosia, daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward TyreU of Thornton, Buckinghamshire, 
and widow of Edmund West of Marsworth. 
He was educated at Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, matriculating there on 12 May 1637, 
and was entered as a student of the Inner 
Temple in 1 640. He travelled in Italy, and 
at Home made acquaintance with John 
Evelyn [q.v.] the diarist, whose friend- 
ship he renewed in England. Pratt took to 
architecture, and achieved a high reputation 
in the profession. In August 1666 Evelyn 
records that he, Dr. ('afterwards Sir Christo- 
pher) Wren, Pratt, May (the architect), and 
others, went to survey the fabric of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, then in a dangerous condition, and 
that Pratt’s views as to the preservation of 
the steeple were opposed to those of Evelyn 
and W'ren. A few days later the cathedral 
perished in the great fire. After the fire 
Pratt took a considerable part in the prepara- 
tion of designs and the actual rebuilding of 
the portion of London then destroyed. For 
these services he was knighted at Whitehall 
by Charles II on 18 July 1668. He built a 
magnificent house at Horseheath in Cam- 
bridgeshire for Lord Alington, and also the 
vast but short-lived palace known as Claren- 
don House, in Piccadilly, for Edward Hyde, 
first earl of Clarendon. Pratt eventually 
succeeded to the estate of West Ryston 
in Norfolk, where he died on 20 Feb. 
1684, and was buried. His portrait, painted 
by Sir Peter Lely, belonged in 1866 to 
the Eev. Jermyn Pratt. He married Anne, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir Edmond 
Monins, bart., of Waldershare, Kent, who 
married, secondly, Sigismond Trafibrd of 
Dunton Hall, Tydd St. Mary’s, Lincolnshire ; 
she died in 1706, and was buried at West 
Hyston, 

[Blomefield and Parkin’s Hist, of Norfolk, 
vii. 395 ; Le Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights (Harl, 
t^c. Publ.) ; Evelyn’s l>iary, ed. Wheatley, 
vol. ii, ; Wheatley and Cunningham’s London 
Past and Present ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.] 

L. C. 

PEATT or PRAT, SAMUEL (1659 
1723), dean of Rochester, is variously stated 
to have been bom on 2 June 1669 and on 
22 J uly 1658. He entered Merchant Taylors’ 
School on 11 March 1666. Thence he pro- 
bably proceeded to Cambridge ; but bis only 
recorded degree is that of S.T.P. per regias 
lifei-as, in 1697. On 10 March 1682 he be- 
came rector of Kenardi.ngton, Kent. He 


resigned this benefice in February 1693, and 
on 23 Nov. came into residence as vicar of All 
Hallows, Tottenham High Cross. On 7 April 
1697 he became minister of the Savoy Chapel. 
Pratt was also one of the chaplains of the 
Princess Anne, and, on the recommendation 
of Lord and Lady Fitzhardinge, was ap- 
pointed sub-preceptor, under Bishop Burnet, 
to her son, the Duke of Gloucester. On 
27 Nov. 1697 he was named a canon of 
WTndsor; on 8 Aug. 1706 he was pro- 
moted dean of Rochester and clerk of 
the closet. From 15 Aug. 1709 till July 
1713 he was also vicar of Goudhurst in 
Kent, and from 21 Jan. 1712 till his death 
vicar of Twickenham. He died on 14 Nov. 
1723. 

In addition to many sermons, Pratt pub- 
lished : 1. ‘ The regulating Silver Coin made 
practicable and easie to the Government and 
Subject. Humbly submitted to the considera- 
tion of botbHouses of Parliament, by aLover 
of bis Country,’ 1696. This was a contri- 
bution of more curiosity than value to the 
problem of the restoration of the currency 
undertaken in this year by Somers and Mon- 
tagu in conjunction with Locke and Newton. 
2. ‘Grammatiea Latina in usum principis 
juventutis Britannicae, cum notis necnon 
conjecturis tarn veterum quam aliorum 
Grammaticorum . . . subjunctis,’ 1722, 2 vols, 
8vo. 3. ‘Ejusdem Grammaticae Compen- 
dium,’ 1723, 8vo. The grammar was se- 
verely criticised by Solomon Lowe in bis 
* Proposals’ prefixed to his own grammar, 
1722. 

The dean left; a son, Samuel Pratt, B.A. 
of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 1710 
(cf. ATTEUBtrBT, Corresp&ndencej ed. Nichols, 
iii. 339-40). 

[Kobinson’s Eegister of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, vol. i. ; Grad. Cantabr ; Le Neve’s Fasti 
Anglic. Eceles. ii 578 ; Neweourt’s Repert Ecck 
Loud. L 697, 765 ; Robinson’s Hist, of Totten- 
I ham, ii. 14, 177; Wildash’s Hist, of Rochester, 
i p. 194; Hasted’s Kent, iii. 44, 118; Cobbett’s 
i Memorials of Twickenham, pp. 113, 212; Lofties 
Memorials of the Savoy, pp. 192-3 ; Hist. Reg. 
1723 (Chron. Diary), p. 52, which overesti- 
mates Pratt’s age; Memoirs of the Duke of 
Gloucester, by Jenkyn Lewis, ed. Loffcie, 1881 ; 
Sandford’s Genealog. Hist, of Kings of England, 
continued by St ebbing, 1707, pp. 861-2 ; Watt’s 
Bibl. Brit. ii. 774 ; Brit. Mus, CSat.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

PRATT, SAMUEL JACI^ON {1740- 
1814), miscellaneous writer, mainly under the 
pseudonym of CoTJEnfEY Melmoth, was 
bom at St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, on 26 Dec. 
1749. He was the son of a brewer in 
that town who twice served as high sheri^ 
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of liis county, and apparently died in 1773 j 
{Gent. Mag. 1773, p. 154). His mother j 
was a niece of Sir Thomas Drury, He 
■was educated in part at Felsted school 
in Essex, is said to have been for some 
time under the private tuition of Ha-wkes- 
worth, and -was ordained in the English 
church. His poem of the ^ Partridges, an 
Elegy,' a piece often included in popular 
collections of poetry, was printed in the 
‘Annual Eegister’ for 1771 (p. 241) as by 
the ‘ Rev. Mr. Pratt of Peterborough,’ and 
he is described as ‘ an esteemed and popular 
preacher’ {Beauties of England^ Hunts, p. 
485*), At an early age he was entangled 
in a love affair of which his parents disap- 
proved, and the family property was much 
impaired by constant dissensions and litiga- 
tion. He soon abandoned his clerical pro- 
fession, and in 1773 appeared, under the name 
of ‘ Courtney Melmotn,’ on the boards of the 
theatre in Smock Alley, Dublin, taking the 
. part of Marc Antony in ‘ All for Love.’ He 
was ‘ tall and genteel, his deportment easy,’ 
but his action wanted force, and his success 
was not great. At the end of the season 
he took a company to Drogheda, but after 
three months' ill-success the theatre was 
closed (Hitchcock, Irish Stage^ ii. 229-31). 
In 1774he assumed at Covent Garden Theatre 
the parts of H amlet and Philaster, again with- 
out success, and he also appeared as a reciter 
(cf. Tailor, Becords of my Life, i. 46-6 ). 
His failure as an actor was perhaps due, says 
Taylor, to his walk, ‘ a kind of airy swing that 
rendered his acting at times rather ludicrous.’ 
Subsequently he and ‘Mrs. Melmoth’ tra- 
velled about the country telling fortunes, and 
they resorted to various other expedients to 
gain a livelihood. 

From 1 774, when he published verses de- 
ploring the death of Goldsmith, Pratt de- 
pended largely upon his pen for support. 
At first he generally ■wrote under the pseu- 
donym of ‘ Courtney Melmoth.’ About 1776 
he was at Bath, in partnership with a book- 
seller called Clinch, in the old-established 
library, subsequently known as ‘Godwin’s 
library,’ at the north-west comer of Mil- 
som Street. On Clinch’s death Pratt’s name 
remained as a nominal partner in the busi- 
ness under the style of Pratt & Marshall, but 
after a few years he quitted Bath for London. 
Several plays by him were produced at Drury 
Lane, and he became intimately acquainted 
■with Potter, the translator of jEschylus, the 
elder Colman, Beattie, and Dr. Wolcot. His 
popular poem of ‘ Sympathy ’ was first handed 
to Cadell, t«he publisher, by Gibbon the his- 
^an. Pratt travelled at home and abroad ; 
in 18(^ he was at Birmingham, making de- 


tailed inquiry into its manufactures and the 
lives of its artisans. He was there again early 
in 1814, and, after a long illness, caused by 
a fall from his horse, he dif>d at Colmore Row 
Birmingham, on 4 Oct. 1814. Pratt possessed 
considerable talents, but his necessities left 
liim little time for reflection or revision. Some 
severe lines on his poetry and prose were in 
the original manuscript of Byron’s ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ but they were 
omitted from publication. Pratt’s wife died 
at the end of 1806, after a long separation 
from her husband, for whom, however, she 
had retained feelings of ‘ cordial and con- 
fidential amity’ {The Friendships of Miss 
Mitford^ i. 34-6). A mezzotint engraving 
of Pratt’s portrait by J. J. Masquerier 
was published in 1802; another portrait, 
by Lawrence, was engraved by Caroline 
Watson. 

Pratt’s voluminous works comprised: 
1. ‘ The Tears of Genius, on the Death of Dr. 
Goldsmith. By Courtney Melmoth,’ 1774; 
written a few hours after Goldsmith’s death, 
and containing imitations of him and other 
popular authors. 2. ‘The Progress of 
Painting. A Poem,’ 1775 ; attributed to 
him by Reuss. 3. ‘ Liberal Opinions upon 
Animals, Man, and Providence,’ vol. i. and 
ii. 1776,- iii. and iv. 1776, v. and vi. 1777; 
2nd ed. 1777 ; new ed. 1783. These volumes 
contained essays and elegies, but were 
mainly occupied with the adventures of 
Benignus, believed to have been in some re- 
spects an autobiography. 4. ‘The Pupil of 
Pleasure,’ inscribed to Mrs. Eugenia Stan- 
hope, 1776, 2 vols. ; 2nd ed. 1777 ; new 
ed. 1783. Translated into French by 
Lemierre d’Argy at Paris, 1787, and into 
German in 1790. It was written to illus- 
trate the ill-effects of the advice of Chester- 
field.; its licentious tone evoked a printed 
letter of remonstrance from ‘ Euphrasia ’ 
in 1777. 6. ‘ Observations on the “ Night 
Thoughts ” of Dr. Young,’ 1776. 6. ‘ Travels 
for the Heart,’ ■written in France, 1777, 

2 vols. ; an imitation of Sterne. A trans- 
lation was published at Leipzig in 1778. 
7; * The sublime and beautiful of Scripture,’ 
1777, 2 vols. ; new ed. 1783 ; several of these 
essays were delivered in public at Edinburgh. 
8. ‘ An Apology for the Life and Writings of 
David Hume ’ (anon.), 1777. 9. ‘ Supplement 
to the Life of David Hume ’ (anon.), 1777 ; 
new ed. 1789, also issued as ‘ Curious Par- 
ticulars and Genuine Anecdotes respecting 
Lord Chesterfield and David Hume ’ (pon.), 
1788; these tracts were satirised in ‘A 
Panegyrical Essay on the present Times’ 
(1777). 10. ‘ Tutor of Truth ’ (anon.), 1779, 

3 vols, (cf. Notes and Queries, 6th ser, ix. 
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139). 11. ‘Shadows of Shakespeare, a 

IMonody on Death of Garrick. A. Prize- 
Poem for the Vase at Bath-Easton,’ 1779. 
12. ‘ Shenstone Green, or the New Paradise 
Lost,’ 1779, 3 vols. ; translated at 3Iann- 
heim in 1780 ; a dull novel. 18. ‘ Emma 
Corbett, or the Miseries of Civil War. 
Pounded on some Events in America ’ 
(anon.), 1780; 4th ed- 1785; 9th ed. 1789. 
It was translated into French by J. N. 
Jouin de Sauseuil, in 1783, and by another 
hand in 1789. 14. ‘ Landscapes in Verse, 

taken in Spring’ (anon.), 1785. 15. ‘ Mis- 

cellanies. By Mr. Pratt,’ 1785, 4 vols. The 
first work on which his name appears. 

16, ‘ Triumph of Benevolence. A Poem on 
Design of erecting a Monument to John 
Howard ’ (anon.), 1786 ; several editions. 

17. ‘Humanity, or the Rights of Nature’ 

(anon.), 1788. 18. ‘Sympathy, a Poem’ 

(anon.), 1788 ; 4th ed. corrected and much 
enlarged, 1 7 88. Many of the descriptions were 
drawn from the ‘ summer retreat ’ of the Rev. 
T. S. Whalley at Langford Court, Somerset ; 
the poem, which was marked by ‘feeling, 
energy, and beauty,’ is said to have been cor- 
rected to the extent of one hundred lines, by 
the Rev. Richard Graves [q. v.] (cf. PoL- 
WHELE, Traditions, i. 132). it was reprinted 
so late as 1807. 19. ‘ Ode on his Majesty’s 
Recovery,’ 1789. 20. ‘Gleanings tliroi^h 

Wales, Holland, and Westphalia. With 
Humanity, a Poem,’ 1795-9, 4 vols., tlie 
fourth being called ‘ Gleanings in England,’ 
and devoted to the county of N orfolk. A Ger- 
man translation came out at Leipzig in 1800. 
The last volume was reissued in 1801 with 
a seccmd volume, and was called ‘ Gleanings 
in England,’ 2nd ed. ; a 3rd edition appeared 
in 1801—1. It is described by Charles Lamb 
as ‘ a wretched assortment of vapid feelings ’ 
{Letters, ed, Ainger, i. 97), but Pratt’s ob- 
servations were ‘ lively enough ’ to interest 
the present Lord Id desleigh, who described 
them in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ January 
1895, pp. 121-6. 20. Family Secrets,’ 

1797, 6 vols.; 2ud ed. 1798; translated 
into French by Madame Mary Gay-AUart. 
21. ‘Letter to the “ Tars” of bid England,’ 
1797 ; this went through six editions in a 
few weeks. 22. ‘Letter to the British 
Soldiers,’ 1797. 23. ‘ Our good old Castle 

on the Rock,’ 1797. 24. ‘Cottage-pictures, or 
the Poor, a Poem,’ 1801; 3rd ed. 1^3. 
25. ‘ John and Dame, or the loyal Cottagers, 
a Poem,’ 1803. This passed through many 
editions. 26. ‘Harvest Home, consisting 
of supplementary Gleanings,’ 1805, 3 vols. 
The first volume is mainly composed of de- 
scriptions of Hampshire, Dorset, Birming- 
ham ; in the second are reprinted three of 


Pratt’s plays, and the third consists of poems 
by himself and others. 27. ‘ The Contract, 
a P^m, with comparative Views of Britain, 
Spain, and France,’ 1808. 28. * The Lower 

World, a Poem,’ 1810; arguing for kind- 
ness to animals. 29. ‘A brief Account of 
Leamington Spa Charity, with the Rides, 
VV'alks, (fcc.’ (anon.), 1812; subsequently 
enlarged as 30. ‘Local and Literary Ac- 
count of Leamington, Warwick, &c. By 
Mr. Pratt,’ 1814. 

Pratt’s plays were : 31. ‘ Joseph Andrews,’ 
a farce acted at Drury Lane for Hens- 
ley’s benefit, 20 April 1778, unpublished. 

32. ‘ The Fair Circassian,’ a tragedy founded 
on Hawkesworth’s novel of ‘ Almoran and 
Hamet;’ it was produced with success at 
Drury Lane on 27 Nov. 1781, the heroine 
being Miss Farren, afterwards Countess of 
Derby, and passed through three editions in 
1781 (Genest, Historicai Account, vL 214). 

33. ‘School for Vanity,’ a comedy, 1785. It 
was brought out at Drury Lane in 1783, but 
failed through the great number of letters 
passing between the several characters (Tay- 
loe, JR£cords of my Lfe, i. 45). 34. ‘ The 
new Cosmetic, or the Triumph of Beauty,’ a 
comedy, 1790. Three plays by him were 
included in the second volume of his ‘ Har- 
vest Home,’ and three more were neither 
acted nor published (Bakee, Bhgr, Bra- 
matvca). 

Pratt published in 1808, in six volumes, 
‘ The Cabinet of Poetry,’ containing selec- 
tions from the Poets, from Milton to Beattie, 
and short notices of their lives. He edited 
‘-Specimens of the Poetry of Joseph Blacket’ 
(1809), and ‘ The Remains of Joseph 
Blacket ’ (1811), 2 vols. Byron made sar- 
castic allusions to his patronage of Blacket 
(Mooee, Byron, ii. 53-4). In conjunction 
with Dr. Mavor, he formed a collection of 
‘ Classical English Poetry,’ which ran into 
many editions. A selection from his own 
worKs, nominally by a lady, first appeared 
in 1798, and was reissued down to 1816. It 
was entitled ‘ Pity’s Gift,’ and was followed 
in 1802 by the sequel, ‘ A Paternal Present,’ 
the third edition of which came out in 1817. 
A translation of Goethe’s ‘Werter’ (1809 
and 1823) ‘ by Dr. Pratt’ is sometimes attri- 
buted to him. Lines by him, stigmatised 
by Charles Lamb as ‘ a farrago of false 
thoughts and nonsense,’ and chosen in pre- 
ference to a longer epitaph by Burke, were 
engraved on the monument to Garrick which 
was erected in 1797 in Westminster Abbey. 

[(rent. Mag. 1814 pt. ii. pp. 3D8~9; Notes 
and Queries, 6th ser. vi. 2i2 ; Biogr. Universelle, 
xxxvi. 13-15; Monkland’s Bath literature, 
supplement, pp. 12-13 ; Byron’s Life, ii, 209 ; 
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Byron’s Works, ed. 1832, vii. 244; Taylor’s 
Becords of my Life, i. 38-47; Bath Book- 
sellers, by B. E. M. Peach, in Bath Herald 
Id Dec, 1894 ; Monthly Mirror, xv. 363-6.1 

W. P. C. 

PRATT, SiE THOMAS SIMSON (1797- 
1879), commander of the forces in Australia, 
bom in 1797, was son of Captain James Pratt, 
by Anne, daughter of William Simson, and 
was educated at St. Andrews University. 
He was gazetted to an eiisigncy in the 26th 
foot on 2 Feb. 1814, and served in Holland 
in the same year as a volunteer with the 
66th foot. He was present at the attack on 
Merxem on 2 Feb. and the subsequent bom- 
bardment of Antwerp. He purchased his cap- 
taincy on 17 Sept. 1825, He was with the 
26th foot in the China expedition, and com- 
manded the land forces at the assault and 
capture of the forts of Chuenpee on 7 Jan. 
1841, and again at the capture of the Bogue 
forts on 26 Feb. In the attacks on Canton, 
from 24 May to 1 June, he was in command 
of his regiment, and was present also at the de- 
monstration before N auCin, and at the signing 
of the treaty of peace on board H.M.S. Corn- 
wallis. On 28 Aug. 1841 he was gazetted 
lieutenant-colonel, and from 5 Sept. 1843 to 
23 Oct. 1855 was deputy adjutant-general at 
Madras. 

From 1856 to 1861 he was in command of 
the forces in Australia, with the rank of 
major-general. During 1860-1 he was in New 
Zealand, conducting the war against the 
Maoris. From 8 Jan. 1860 to May 1862 he 
commanded the forces in Victoria, and was 
then appointed to the colonelcy of the 37th 
regiment. In October 1877 he retired from 
active service. He was made a O.B. on 
14 Oct, 1841, and, for services in New Zea- 
land, promoted to K.C.B. on 16 July 1861, 
being publicly invested with the ribbon and 
badge by Sir Henry Barkly, governor of Vic- 
toria, on 15 April 1862, This was the first 
ceremony of the kind performed in Australia. 
He was advanced to the rank of general on 
26^May 1873, and died in England on 2 Feb. 
1879. He married, in 1827, Frances Agnes, 
second daughter of John S. Cooper. 

[Hart’s Annual Army List, 1872, pp. 8, 281 • 
Times, 6 Feb. 1879, p, 10.] G. C. B. ’ 

PRATTEN, ROBERT SIDNEY (1824- 
1868), flautist, second son of a professor of i 
music who was for many years flautist at 
the Bristol theatre, was bom at Bristol on 
23 Jan. 1824 ; his mother’s maiden name was 
Sidney. On25 March 1835, at Clifton, Pratten 
made an early d4but, playing Nicholson s ar- 
rangement of * O dolce concento.’ After an 
engagement as first fluteat the Dublin Theatre 
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Koyal, he came in 1846 to London Ti,,. 
Duke of Cambridge and others were inte- 
rested in his talent, and he was sent to 
Germany to study composition. Pratten’s 
popular piece for flute, ‘ L’Espfirance,’ was 
published at Leipzig, 1847. Upon his KUm 
to London in 1848 Pratten soon rose to the 
front r^k of his art. He played first flute 
at the Royal Italian Opera, English Opera, 
the Sacred Plarmonic, Philharmonic, and 
other concerts and musical festivals. His 
toe was powerful, his execution brilliant 
He wrote instruction books for his instru- 
ment, special studies for Siccama’s diatonic 
flute, 1848, and for his own perfected flute 
1856, a Concertstuck, 1852, and raanv ar- 
rangements of operatic airs. He died, aged 44 
at Ramsgate, on 10 Feb. 1868. His younger 
brother, hkederick Sidney Pratten, contra- 
bassist, died in London on 3 March 1873. 

^ Pratten married, on 24 Sept. 1854, Cathe- 
rina Josepha Pelzer, guitarist, born at Miil- 
heim-on-the-llhine. She made her reputa- 
tion as a child artist in Germany, and in her 
ninth year appeared at the King’s Theatre, 
London. Madame Pratten eventually settled 
in London as a teacher of the guitar, for 
which she composed a number of pieces. 
She died on 10 Oct. 1895. 

[Bristol Mirror, 28 March 1835; Musical 
^¥orla, 1«68, pp. 108, 125; Athen^nm, 1868, i. 
331 ; Brown’s Diet, of Musicians, p. 483 ; Musical 
Directory, 1868. p. xiii ; Grove’s Diet, of Music, 
iii. 27; Daily News, 16 Oct. 1895; Pmttpns 
Works ] L. ]\I^ 

PRENCE, THOMAS (1600-1673), gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, whose name is also 
written Prince, but not by himself, was 
born in 1600 at Lechlade in Gloucestershire, 
where his family had been settled for some 
generations. His father was a puritan, and 
emigrated to Leyden while Thomas was still 
young. In November 1621 Thomas arrived 
at New Plymouth, with several distinguished 
colonists, in either the Fortune or the Anne. 
He brought a considerable fortune with him, 
and rapidly became a prominent citizen, 
though he always had a distaste for public 
office. 

Haying become a member of the court 
of assistants, Prence was elected to succeed 
Winslow as governor of Massachusetts in 
1634, but resigned in the following year 
on removing his residence to Duxbury. In 
1637 he did good service to the state in 
raising a corps to assist Connecticut against 
the Pecquot Indians, and in 1638 was urged 
to become governor again; he reluctantly 
consented, making it a condition that the 
law requiring residence at New Plymouth 
should be relaxed in his favour. At the 
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end of the year he retired, but devoted 
himself to promoting the welfare of the 
colony. In 1611 the first barque ever con- 
structed in Xew Plymouth was turned out 
under his guidance. In 1643 he and others 
obtained a grant and founded a new settle- 
ment at Nansett or East Lams. In 1650 he 
established the Cape Cod fisheries. In 1654 
he was authorised by the court of assistants 
to constitute a new government in the settle- 
ment at Kennebec. 

In 1657, on the death of Bradford, Prence 
was again chosen governor, and so remained 
till his death, through a period troubled by 
wars with the Indians and internal quarrels 
with the quakers. Besides being governor, he 
was at one time treasurer, and on various 
occasions a commissioner, for the united 
colonies. But his great work was the ap- 
propriation, despite much opposition, of 
public revenue to the support of gi*ammar 
schools. He governed the colony with 
firmness and prudence, evincing energy, 
judgment, integrity, and religious zeal. 

In 1665 Prence changed his residence 
from Eastham to New Pl}Tnouth, where he 
died on 29 March 1673. 

He married, first, in 1625, Patience (d. 
1 034), daughter of Elder Brewster; secondly, 
in 1635, Mary, daughter of 'William Collier; 
and thirdly, in 1662, Mary, daughter of Con- 
stance Southworth and widow of Samuel 
Freeman. By his first wife he had six and 
by his second four children. 

[Collections of Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciery ; Morton’s Annals of New England ; Land- 
m-irks of Plymouth, p. 209.] C. A, H. 

PEEITOEEGAST, JOHN PATEICK 
(1808-1893), historian, horn on 7 March 
1808, at 37 Dawson Street, Dublin, was 
eldest son of Francis Prendergast (1768- 
1846), registrar of the court of chancery, Ire- 
land, by Esther (1774-1846), eldest daughter 
of John Patrick, of 27 Palace How, Dublin. 
Prendergast derived his lineage from Maurice 
de Prendergast, a companion of Strongbow, 
under Eobert Fitzstephen. Educated at 
Eeading school under Dr. Valpy,he graduated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1825, and was 
called to the Irish bar in 1830. In 1836 he 
succeeded his father and grandfather in the 
agency of Lord Clifden’s estates, which he 
administered for many years. The knowledge 
and experience gained in this practical work 
made mm an advocate of tenant right and a 
sympathiser with the schemes of the early 
land reformers in Ireland, In 1840 Prender- 
gast was commissioned to make some pedi- 
gree researches in the county of Tipperary, 
and this led to a study of the settlement of 
Ireland at the restoration of Charles II, 


and also of the Cromwellian settlement- 
His researches culminated in the publica- 
tion of ‘The History of the Cromwellian 
Settlement of Ireland ^ in 1863 {2nd edit. 
1875). In 1864 he was appointed by Lord 
Eomilly a commissioner, in conjunction with 
the Eev. Dr, Eussell, president of May- 
nooth College, for selecting olficial papers 
relating to Ireland for transcription from 
the Carte manuscripts in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, Oxford. The report of the commis- 
sioners was published in 1871, Eussell and 
Prendergast continued to calendar these 
state papers until 1877, when Eussell died. 
Prendergast continued the work until 1880. 
In 1868 he issued for private circulation 
‘The Tory War in Ulster ’ (Dublin, 2 pts.) 
In 1881 he prefixed a notice of the life of 
Charles Haliday to the latter’s ‘ Scandinavian 
Kingdom of Dublin,’ and in 1887 he pub- 
lished ‘Ireland from the Eest oration to the 
Eevolution.’ 

Although his chief historical work was con- 
nected with the seventeenth century, Pren- 
dergast was also an authority on Irish pedi- 
grees and arclneology, contributing, among 
other papei’s, to the old Kilkenny Archaeo- 
logical Society’s ‘Journal’ ‘The Plantation 
of Idrone by Sir Peter Carew.’ In articles 
published anonymously in the Dublin press 
(1884-90) he communicated a vast amount of 
local knowledge concerning the old houses 
of Dublin. In politics he was a liberal, 
with a strong tinge of Nationalist -Reeling of 
the days of O’Connell. He contributed to 
the old ‘Nation’ newspaper, and replied 
therein in 1872-4 to Fronde’s lectures in 
America on Irish history. lie thus gained 
the reputation of being a strong nationalist, 
but he was never a home-ruler, and ffoia 
1878 he was a violent opponent of Parnell’s 
general policy. Among his numerous pam- 
phlets was one on the viceroyalty of Ireland, 
whichhe upheld. His manuscript collections 
concerning the Cromwellian restoration and 
revolution settlements of Ireland, consist- 
ing of many volumes, he bequeathed to the 
Kmg’s Inn, Dublin, together with other 
manuscripts, all bearing on the historical 
and poEtical subjects in which he took most 
interest. 

Prendergast was a brilliant talker, full of 
anecdote and reminiscence, both professional 
and political. He died in Dublin on 6 Feb. 
1893. He married, on 1 Sept. 1838, Ca- 
roline, second daughter of George Ensor 
of ALrdress, co. Armagh, and left one son, 
Francis, who is a naturalised American 
settled in California. 

[Private information; papers bequeathed to 
the writer.] P. H. B. 
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PEENDERG AST or PENDERGRASS, 
SiK THOMAS (1660?-1709), son of Thomas 
Prendergast, of an ancient family resident at 
Newcastle, CO. Tipperary, by liis wife Eleanor, 
daughter of David Condon, was born at 
Grbane, probably about 1660. His family 
had suffered much at the hands of Cromwell, 
and Sir Thomas was subsequently described 
by Swift as the son of a cottager who nar- 
rowly escaped the gallows for stealing cows. 
Nothing is Known of his early life beyond the 
fact that he was a staunch Roman catholic 
and a Jacobite, who stood high in the estima- 
tion of his friends as a man of honour and 
ability. 

In January 1696 Sir George Barclay [q. v.] 
landed at Romney in possession of a defi- 
nite scheme for the assassination of Wil- 
liam III, and on Thursday, 13 Feb., Pren- 
dergast was summoned from Hampshire by 
George Porter [q. v.], Barclay's chief con- 
federate, to lend his aid upon the following 
Saturday, when it was resolved to stop the 
king’s coach at Turnham Green. The con- 
federates numbered about forty, and one of 
them, named Fisher, had already given in- 
formation respecting the conspiracy; but the 
king had paid no attention to his statement, 
thinking that it was too indefinite, and was 
moreover part of a settled policy to try and 
intimidate him. On Friday night Prender- 
gast went to the Earl of Portland at White- 
hall, independently confirmed all that Fisher 
had said, and gave so clear an account of the 
project as to convince William of its reality. 
The spies whom the conspirators kept at 
Kensington reported next morning that the 
king did not intend to drive to Richmond 
that day. Barclay’s followers were not dis- 
couraged, for no arrests were made, and the 
accomplishment of the design was postponed 
until the following Saturday. Before that 
date a third informer, De la Rue, had pre- 
sented himself at the palace ; but William 
was specially desirous to get a confession 
from Prendergast, of whose probity he had 
been convinced. Accordingly on the night 
of Friday, 21 Feb., Prendergast was with due 
precaution summoned to the royal closet at 
Kensington ; he there repeated his story to 
the king, in the presence of Outts and Port- 
land, and, after much entreaty, wrote down 
the names of the chief conspirators. The 
next day he attended the rendezvous of his 
associates at the lodgings of his friend, Cap- 
tain Porter. The latter entrusted to him a 
musquetoon loaded with eight balls, and he 
was detailed with seven others, to do the 
deed while the remainder kept the guards- in 
play. But news received from Kensington 
- caused the conspirators hastily to disperse, 


and in a few hours’ time most of the leaders 
were in custody. Prendergast himself was 
not arrested until 29 Feb. He had obtained 
the royal word that he should not be a witness 
without his own consent, and he was deter- 
mined not to be a witness unless he were 
assured of the safety of Porter, to whom he 
was under heavy obligation. His scruples 
were removed by Porter himself turning king’s 
evidence, and he finally gave evidence against 
all the chief conspirators. His testimony 
carried greater weight than that of any of 
the other informers, and was material in pro- 
curing the conviction of Charnock, King, 
Keyes, Friend, and Parkyns. He was re- 
leased in April, and soon received some signal 
marks of royal favour. On 6 May he received 
3,000f. from the treasury, and a grant of land 
worth 500^. a year out of the forfeited estate 
of the Earl of Barrymore (Lodge, Irish 
Feera(/e, i. 294). He had several audiences 
with the king, by whom he was on 3 June 
1699 created a baronet, and bis estate wa«i 
untouched by tbe Resumption Bill of 1700. 
He entered the army, and in June 1707 was 
created, a lieutenant-colonel of the 6th regi- 
ment of foot, in succession to Lord Orrery. 
In the following April his regiment was 
ordered to Holland, and he was subsequently 
quartered at Oudenarde, He was promoted 
brigadier-general onlJan. 1709, took a pro- 
minent part in tbe battle of Malplaquet on 
11 Sept. 1709, and was mortally wounded 
while bravely leading his regiment to the 
assault of the French troops entrenched in 
the wood of Blaregnies. Plis death was re- 
corded in the brief French despatch as that 
of ‘le brigadier Pindergratte ’ (Mimoires 
Mint. 1856, ix. 370; cf. Boswell, Life of 
Johnson^ ed. Hill). 

Prendergast married, in 1697, Penelope, 
only daughter of Henry Cadogan, and sister 
of William, first earl Cadogan [q. v.] This 
match, in conjunction with the favour of 
William III, enabled him to lay the for- 
tunes of his family upon a sure foundation. 
He became in 1703 M.P. for Monaghan, and 
in the same year he repurchased Mullough 
and Croane from the commissioners of for- 
feited estates. He was succeeded in the baro- 
netcy by his eldest son, Thomas, who adopted 
the protestant religion, became M.P. for 
Chichester and Clonmel, and was appointed 
postmaster-general of Ireland. His anti-cle- 
rical propensities made him an object of 
special detestation to Dean Swift, who wrote 
of him in. 1733 as * Noisy Tom,’ and * spawn 
of him who shamed pur isle, traitor, assassin, 
and informer vile’ (cf. an ironical Full and 
Tme Vindication of Sir T. P., by a member 
of the House of Commons), Swift attacked 
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t)otli father and son again, in terms of the 
coarsest vituperation, in ‘The Legion Club’ 
(1736). The second baronet died without 
issue on 23 Sept. 1760, and was succeeded 
hv his nephew, John Prendergast, who was 
in 1816 created first Viscount Gort. 

[Luttrell’s Brief Historical Relation, vols. v. 
and ri. passim ; MacPherson’s Original Papers, 
i. 542 ; Tiiidal’s Contin of Rapin, 1744, hi. 317- 
320 ; OUlraixohs Hist, of England under Wil- 
liam and Mary; Burnet’s Hist, of his Own Time ; 
Boyer’s Hist, of William III, p. 483 ; Black- 
more’s H»st. of the Plot in 3 695, pp. 50-5 ; Hist, 
de la derni^re Conspiration d’Angleterre, 1696; 
Howell’s State Trials, rol xiii. ; Ranke’s Hist, 
of England, v. 116; Wilson’s Duke of Berwick 
and James II; Swift’s Works, xii. 447, 459 ; 
Beatson’s Political Index, h. 148; Wilkins’s 
P.iiitical Ballads, ii. 52; Monek Mason’s History 
of St. Patrick’s, 1820; Macaulay’s Hist. 1887, ii. 
562 seq.; Marlborough’s Despatches, ed. Murray; 
Burke’s Peerage, s.v. Gort. The identitication 
of the baronet with the informer is rendered 
difficult by the fact that in the histories liis name 
is invariably given as Pendergrass, while in the 
genealogies of the Gort peerage the early inci- 
dents in his career are invariably suppressed.] 

T. S. 

PEEITDERGAST, THOMAS (1806- 
1886), inventor of the ‘ mastery ’ system of 
learning languages, was bom in 1806. His 
father, Sir Jeffery Prendergast, bom at 
Clonmel in 1769, was in the service of the 
East India Company, becoming colonel of 
the 39th native infantry in 1825. He served 
in the Mysore war, was knighted in 1838, 
was promoted to he a general in 1854, and 
died in 1856, having married in 1804 Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Hew Balrymple of Nunraw, 
North Britain. 

Thomas was nominated a writer in the 
East India Company’s service on 23 June 
1826, and became assistant to the coUector 
of Tanjore, Madras presidency, in 1828. He 
was acting head assistant to the collector of 
Nellore on 16 Jan. 1829, and head assistant 
on 9 Feb. 1830. In 1831 he became acting 
sub-collector and joint ma^fistrate of Nellore, 
in 1833 acting assistant judge at Guntoor, 
and on 8 Aug. 1834 assistant judge of 
Tinnevelly, where he remained until 1838. 
He was afterwards for many years collector 
and magistrate at Rajahmundry until his 
retirement on the annuity fund in 1859. On 
his return to England he settled at Chelten- 
ham, and soon became totally blind. Despite 
this misfortune, he devoted himself to 
literary work, and invented what he called 
the mastery system of learning languages. 
This system is based upon the process pursued 
by children in learning to speak. They are 
impelled by instinct to imitate and repeat 


the chance sentences which they hear spoken 
around them, and afterwards to interchange 
and transpose the words so as to form new 
combinations. By frequently repeating con- 
versational sentences Prendergast had him- 
self acquired the Madras vernacular, Tamil, 
and Telegu. The system was to some extent 
a development of the Ollendorffian, but 
Prendergast elaborated its details on original 
lines. His success was considerable, and the 
various manuals in which he practically ex- 
pounded his views went through numerous 
editions. He died at Meldon Cottage, The 
Park, Cheltenham, on 14 Nov. 1886, and 
was buried in the new cemetery on 18 Nov. 
His son, SirHarry North Balrymple Prender- 
gast, V.C., was commander in British Bunnah 
in 1883. 

His published works are: ‘The Mastery 
of Languages, or the Art of speaking Foreign 
Tongues idiomatically,’ 1864, 3rd edition, 
1872 ; ‘ Handbook to the Mastery Series,’ 
1868, 5th edition, 1882 ; The Mastery Series, 
French, 1868, 12th edition, 1879 ; The 
Mastery Series, Spanish, 1869, Jth edition, 
1875; The Mastery Series, German, 1868, 
8th edition, 1874 ; The Mastery Series, 
Hebrew, 1871, 3rd edition, 1879 ; The 
Mastery Series, Latin, 1872, 5th. edition, 
1884. 

[Dodwell and Miles’s Madras Civil Servants, 
1839, p. 226 ; Times, 19 Nov. 1886, p. 6; Aca- 
demy, 20 Nov. 1886, p. 345; Cheltenham Chro- 
nicle, 20 Nov. 1886, p. 2.] G. 0, B. 

PRENTICE, ARCHIBALD (1792- 
1857), journalist, son of Ajichibald Prentice 
of Covington Mains in the Upper Ward of 
Lanarkshire, and Helen, daughter of John 
Stoddart of The Bank, a farm in the parish 
of Camwath, was horn in November 1792. 
He was descended from an old covenanting 
family. After a somewhat meagre education 
at a neighbouring school, Archibald was, 
when only twelve years old, apprenticed to 
a baker in Edinburgh ; but, the occupation 
proving uncongenial, he was in the following 
summer (1805) apprenticed to a woollen- 
draper in the Lawnmarket. Here he re- 
mained for three years, when he removed to 
Glasgow as a clerk in the warehouse of 
Thomas Grahame, brother of James Grahame 
[q. V.] the poet. Two years later he was ap- 
pointed traveller to the house in England, 
and in 1815 Grahame, acting on his advice, 
removed his business from Glasgow to Man- 
chester, and at the same time adroitted Pren- 
tice into partnership in the firm- 

At this time there existed in Manchester 
a small weekly newspaper, called ‘ Cowdroy’s 
Gazette/ to which Prentice, who took a keen 
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interest in politics, occasionally contributed. 
But the ^ G-azette ’ was hardly influential 
enough to satisfy the requirements of the 
Manchester reformers, and in May 18:^1 the 
‘Manchester Guardian ’ was founded, as the 
organ of radical opinion. It was immediately 
successful, and commanded a wide circula- 
lation; but the political principles of its 
editor, John Edward Taylor, proving after 
a short time unsatisfactory to the more ad- 
vanced radicals, of whom Prentice was one, 
he was induced to purchase ‘ Cowdroy’s Ga- 
zette,’ and to start an opposition paper. Ac- 
cordingly, in June 1824, the first number of 
the ‘ M anchester Gazette ’ appeared under his 
editorship. The year 1820 was one of great 
commercial depression, and after a strenuous 
but ineffectual efibrt he found himself unable 
to keep the paper afloat by his independent 
exertions. The ‘ Gazette ’ was, however, 
soon incorporated with the ‘ Manchester 
Times,’ and/ he was appointed sole manager 
of the new paper, the first numher of which 
appeared on 17 Oct. 1828. His method of 
conducting the paper was not always agree- 
able to his contemporaries, and on 14 July 
1831 an action for libel was brought against 
him by one Captain Grimshawe, of whom 
he had said that he gave indecent toasts 
at public dinners. In the indictment Pren- 
tice was styled a * labourer,’ and in his de- 
fence, which he conducted himself, he said 
that he gloried in being ‘ a labourer in the 
field of parliamentary reform.’ He was 
acquitted, and was presented -with a silver 
snuff-box ‘by one hundred of his fellow- 
labourers.’ 

Towards the close of 1836 an anti-corn- 
law association was started in London by 
Joseph Hume and other parliamentary 
radicals ; but the association attracted little 
attention, and it was mainly due to Prentice 
that the centre of agitation was transferred 
from the metropolis to Manchester. On 
24 Sept. 1838 he induced several prominent 
Manchester merchants to meet him at the 
York Hotel, and the result of their meeting 
was the foundation of the Anti-Oorn-Law 
League.^ For the next eight years he de- 
vote himself heart and soul as editor and 
lecturer to the propagation of free-trade 
principles, sacrificing in Ixis zeal for the 
cause both health and strength and the 
prospect of worldly wealth. His paper, 
from being a newspaper in the ordinary 
sense, came to he merely an organ for the 
advancement of the movement unattached 
to party, and it was perhaps not unnatural 
that a company should have been formed in 
1845 to run another radical paper— the 
‘ Manchester Examiner ’ — wholly devoted to 


the manufacturing interest. The new venture 
proved a serious blow to the ‘Manchester 
Times,’ and in 1847 Prentice was compelled 
to dispose of his interest in that journal 
and in the following year the ‘ Times ’ was 
incorporated wdth the ‘ Examiner ’ as the 
‘Manchester Examiner and Times.’ His 
friends were indignant at the treatment thus 
meted out to him, and one of them, John 
Childs [q. v.], strongly remonstrated against 
the injustice of it. ‘ I have known him ’ (i.e. 
Prentice), he wrote to Colonel Thompson, 

‘ more than thirty years, a faithful, earnest’ 
principled man, and he never forfeited a 
principle. He was the father, the intel- 
lectual and moral guide, of the Leacrue 
through its childhood and youth into man- 
hood, and I should like to know what 
Cobden and Bright would have done on 
many a stormy day without him. Shall I say 
what they would have done without his help ? 
But now that they are become machines 
for working Beform-Club tactics, and Pren- 
tice does not, as he never did, go in that 
groove, the insolence of factory-system 
wealth swaggers in his face with an opposi- 
tion paper and ten thousand pounds.’ 
Having disposed of his paper, Prentice 
sought relaxation and health in a short 
visit to the United States in 1848. Of his 
experiences he wrote an interesting and at 
that time a valuable account in his ‘ Tour 
in the United States,’ which he published 
in a cheap form in order to promote emi- 
gration. 

On' his return from America he obtained 
an appointment in the Manchester gas office, 
which afforded him sutficient leisure for the 
literary work to which he devoted the re- 
mainder of his life. Always an advocate of 
temperance principles, he became latterly an 
ardent apostle of total abstinence, and on 
the formation of the Manchester Temperance 
League in 1857, he accepted the post of trea- 
surer. One of his last lectures was on the bac- 
chanalian songs of Burns. He was seized 
with paralysis, resulting from congestion of 
the brain, on 22 Dec. 1857, and died two 
days later in his sixty-seventh year. 

Prentice married, on 3 June 1819, Jane, 
daughter of James Thomson of Oatridge, near 
Linlithgow. She survived him many y^^ars, 
and was buried by his side in the Busnolme 
Eoad cemetery, Manchester. 

A good portrait of Prentice forms the 
frontispiece to his ‘ Tour in the United States.’ 
In addition to this and his work as a jour- 
nalist, he edited in 1822 * The Life of Alex- 
ander Held, a Scotish Covenanter,’ and was the 
author of ‘ Historical Sketches and Personal 
Eecollections of Manchester,’ published iu 
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1851, and ‘ A History of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League,’ London, 1853, which is still the 
standard work on the subject. 

[Prentice’s papers and a portrait in oil are in 
the possession of his niece, Mrs. Emily Lnnlop 
of Northwich, Cheshire, to whom the writer is 
indebted for the information contained in the 
prrseut article. See also Macmillan’s Mag. 
October 18S9, pp. 435-43, and Prentice’s Hist. 
Sketches of Manchester.] R. D. 

PREMTIS, EDWARD (1797-1854), 
painter, born in 1797, first exhibited in 1853 
at the Royal Academy, sending ^ A Girl with 
Matches ’ and ^ A Boy with Oranges ; ’ and 
in 1825 contributed three pictures to the first 
exhibition of the Society of British Artists, of 
which, in the following year, he was elected 
a member. Thenceforward, throughout his 
life, he was a steady supporter of the society, 
and all his works were shown in Sufiblk 
Street. Prentis painted scenes in the do- 
mestic life of his own time, humorous, 
pathetic, and sentimental, which gained con- 
siderable temporary popularity; they in- 
cluded such subjects as 'The Profligate’s 
Return from the Alehouse,’ 1829 ; ' valen- 
tine’s Eve,’ 1835; 'The Wife’ and 'The 
Daughter,’ 1836 (engraved, as a pair, by J. 0. 
Bromley, 1837) ; ' A Day’s Pleasure,’ 1841, 
his cleverest work (engraved); and 'The 
Folly of Extravagance,’ 1850, which was 
the last picture he exhibited. Prentis exe- 
cuted for the trustees of the British Museum 
a series of accurate and highly finished 
drawings of the ivorv ohiects found at Nim- 
roud ; these were engraved on wood by 
J. Thompson, and published in Layard’s 
' Monuments of Nineveh ’ (1849, foL) Prentis 
died in December 1854, leaving a widow and 
eleven children. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Art Journal, 
1855, p. 108; Gent. Mag. 1855, pt. i. p. 656; 
Exhibition Catalogues.] P. M, O’D. 

PRENTIS, STEPHEN (1801-1862), 
poet, bom in 1801, was educated at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. m 1824, and M.A. in 1830. For many 
years he resided at Dinan, Cotes du Nord, 
I^rance, where he died on 12 June 1862. 
He was the author of numerous short poems 
of considerable merit, which he printed for 
private circulation among his friends. 

His works, which, unless otherwise speci- 
fied, were printed at Dinan, are extremely 
scarce : 1. ' An Apology for Lord Byron, 
with Miscellaneous Poems,’ London, 1836, 
8vo. 2. ' Tintern Stonehenge. " Oh ! think of 
me at Times ! ” ’ [in verse], London, 1843, 
8vo. 3. ' The Wreck of the Roscommon,’ a 


poem, Loudon, 1844, 8vo. 4. ' A Tribute to 
May’ [in verse], 1849, 4to. 6. ' Le Grand 
Bey,’ 1849. 6. ' Winter Flowers,’ 1S49. 

7. ' The Flight of the Swallow,’ 1851, 8. ' The 
Revel of the Missel-Thrush,’ 1851, 9. ' The 
Debtor’s Dodge ; or the Miller and the Bailiff 
[in verse], with copious Notes,’ 1852, 8vo. 

10. ‘ Reflexions in a Cemetery abroad,’ 1852. 

11. ' The Common Home,’ 1852. 12. ' Opus- 
cule,’ 1853, 4to, containing a scene from' The 
Cid,’ an unpublished drama, and ' Sketch of 
Levy’s Warehouse in 1838.’ 13. 'JEsopon 
the Danube, or Le Loup devenu Berger ; to 
which are added two small Poems,’ 1853, 8vo. 
14. ' Lines to a Post,’ 1853, 8vo. 15. ‘ Shadows 
for Music ^n verse], 1853, 8vo- 16. ' Sketch 
of Levy’s Warehouse (St. Margaret’s Bank, 
Rochester)’ [in verse] ; a reprint, with more 
text and more notes, 1853, 8vo. 17. ' Jeux 
d’Esprit (xxix) on the Russian War,’ 1854- 
1855. 18. 'Lines on a Heap of Stones,^ 
1857. 19. ' Le Paysan du Danube (Les Deux 
Pigeons) ’ [in English verse from the French 
of La Fontaine], 1858, 8vo. 20. ' The Prince 
and the Prayer-book; an Episode in the 
Life of Napoleon III,’ 1858, 8vo. 

[Private information ; Cooper’s Biogr. Diet. ; 
Graduat. Cantabr.] T. C. 

PRESCOTT, Sir HENRY (1783-1874), 
admiral, son of Admiral Isaac Prescott (1737-* 
1830) who commanded the Queen as flag- 
cyjtain to Sir Robert Harland in the action, 
off Ushant on 27 July 1778, and grandson, 
on the mother’s side, of the Rev. Richard 
Walter [q. v.l, author of 'Anson’s Voyage 
round the World,’ was horn at Kew on 
4 May 1783. He entered the navy in Febru- 
ary 1796 on board the Formidable, with 
Captain George Cranfield Berkeley [q. v.] 
In 1798 he was moved into the Queen 
Charlotte, in 1799 to the Penelope, with 
Captain (afterwards Sir) Henry Blackwood 
[q. V.], and in her was present at the capture 
of the Guillaume Tell on 30 March 1800, 
In 1801, in the Foudroyant, he was present 
at the operations on the coast of Egypt, and 
on 17 Feh. 1802 he was appointed by Lord 
Keith acting lieutenant of the Vincejo brig. 
His rank was confirmed by commission dated 
28 April 1802. In April 1803 be was ap- 
pointed to the Unicom, in the North Sea, 
and in December 1804 to the JEolus, one 
of the squadron, under Sir Richard John 
Strachan [q. v.], which, on 4 Nov. 1805, 
captured the four French ships of the line 
that had escaped from Trafalgar. In 1806 
he was moved into the Ajax, from which he 
was transferred to the Ocean, flagship of Lord 
Collingwood in the Mediterranean. On 4 F eh. 
1808 he waspromotedto be commander of the 
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"VVensel brig, and in her, for the next three tenant-colonel, late 72nd foot, 10 Nov. 
yearsjwasactively engaged on the west coast brevet-colonel, 29 Aug. 1777, and colonel’ 
of Italy, and especially on 25 July 1810, 13 Oct. 1780; colonel of the 28th regiment’ 
at Amantea, where, in company with the 6 July 1789; major-general, 19 Oct? 1781 • 
Thames frigate [see Waldeokate, G-ran- lieutenant-general, 12 Oct. 1793; and gene? 
TILLE OEOEGEjand Pilot, he commanded the ral 1 Jan. 1798. He served in the expedi- 
boats of the squadron in the capture or de- tions against Rochefort in 1757, and Louis- 
struction of thirty-two store-ships and seven burg in 1758. lie acted as aide-de-camp to 
gunboats (James, 125). For General Amherst in 1759, and afterwards 

his gallantry on this occasion Prescott was joined the army under General James Wolfe, 
promoted to post rank, his commission being In 1761 he joined the 9oth foot, which formed 
dated back to the day of the action, though part of the force that was sent under General 
it did not reach him till the following Fe- KobertMonckton[q.v.] to reduce Martinique, 
bruary. From August 1811 to June 1813 During the course of the American war of 
he commanded the Fylla, of 20 guns, on the independence he was present with the 28tli 
Jersey station ; and from 1813 to 1815 the regiment at the battle of Long Island, the 
Eridanus, in the Bay of Biscay. On 4 June several engagements in Westchester county, 
1815 he was nominated a C.B. From 1821 and the storming of Fort Washington m 
to 1825, in command of the Aurora frigate, November 1775. He was attached to the 
he was senior officer at Rio Janeiro, or on expedition against Philadelphia in 1777, and 
the west coast of South America, and in was present at the battle of the Brandywine. 
October 1822 was voted a testimonial of the In 1778 he was appointed first brigadier- 
value of 1,500 dollars by the British mer- general in the expedition under General 
chants at Lima, in acknowledgment of the James Grant against the French West Indies, 
protection he had afforded to British inte- On 6 July 1789 he was appointed colonel of 
rests. From 1834 to 1841 he was governor the 2Sth regiment. In October 1793 he was 
of Newfoundland; the period 'was troubled ordered to Barbados to take the command 
with political squabbles and sectarian ani- there, and in February 1794 he sailed with 
mosities,’ to allay which he found himself the troops to Martinique, where he landed 
powerless; though he had, at the desire of without opposition. He effected the complete 
the government, remained beyond the usual reduction of the island and forts, which 
limit, he resign^ at the end of seven years capitulated on 22 March, and was afterwards 
(Prowse, Hist, of Newfoundland^ p. 448). On appointed civil governor of the island. His 
24 April 1847 he was promoted rear-admiral, judicious management of affairs prevented 
and in June was appointed one of the lords of an uprising of the natives. The military 
the admiralty, an office which he resigned in and naval commanders at the time in the 
December to become admiral-superintendent West Indies — General Sir Charles (after- 
of Portsmouth Dockyard, where he remained wards first Earl) Grey [q. v.] and Admiral 
till 1852. He was promoted to he vice-ad- Sir John Jervis [q. v.^ — were most severe in 
mlral on 15 April 1854, was nominated a their treatment of the natives, and Prescott 
K.C.B, on 4 Feb. 1856, became admiral on wrote to George III, through Lord Amherst, 
2 May 1860, and on 9 June following was to expostulate against the harshness of his 
retired with a pension. On 2 June 1869 he representatives. The French estimated Pres- 
was made a G.O.B. He died in London, at cott’s character so highly that, when the 
his residence in Leinster Gardens, on 18 Nov. storming of Fort Mathilde at Guadaloupe, 
187 4. where Prescott’s house was situated, was con- 

Prescott married, in 1815, Mary Anne templated, express orders were given that his 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Vice-admiral life was to be spared. After further service 
Philip d’ Auvergne, prince de Bouillon, and in the West Indies his health failed, and he 
left issue. A portrait, from a photograph, is obtained leave to return to England, arriving 
printed in Browse’s ‘ Newfoundland ’ (p. 448). at Spithead on 10 Feb. 1795. 

[O’Byrnes Naval Biogr. Diet.; Harshall’s Prescott was sent out on 10 April 1796 to 
Roy. Nav. Biogi*. vi. (Snppl. pt. ii.) 107 ; Navy undertake the office of governor of Canada, 
Lists; Times, 20 Nov. 1874.] J. K. L. In succession to Lord Dorchester, who did 

not know that he was to he recalled till Pres- 
PRESCOTT, ROBERT (1725-1816), cott arrived to supersede him. During the 
general, was born in 1725 in Lancashire, spring of 1796 Prescott made considerable 
where his family lost their estates owing to additions to the fortifications of Quebec, 
their opposition to the revolution of 1683. The next year be was appointed, in addition, 
He was gazetted captain 15th foot, 22 Jan. governor of Nova Scotia, and he remained at 
1755; major, 95tli foot, 22 March 1761; lieu- the head of the government of that colony. 
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as well as of Canada and New Bruns wi(*k, till 
1799, when he was recalled, and succeeded by 
Sir Robert Shore Milnes. The principal event 
ot* his administration, during which he was 
promoted to the rank of full general, was 
l)avid McLean’s attempted insurrection. 
Prescott, on his return to England in 1799, 
settled at Rosegreen, near Battle, Sussex, 
where he died on 21 Dec. 1816. He was 
buried in the old church at Winchelsea. 

[Army Lists ; Appleton's Cyclopaedia of 
American Biography ; Morgan’s Celebrated 
Canadians.] B. H. S. 

PRESTON, ViscoTTNT. [See Graham, 
Richard, 1648-1695.] 

PRESTON, Sir AMYAS (d. 1617 .p), 
naval commander, of a familv settled for 
many generations at Cricket in Somerset, 
was lieutenant of the Ark in the actions 
against the Spanish Armada of 1588, com- 
manded the boats in the attack on the great 
galleass stranded before Calais on 29 July, 
and was there dangerously wounded. In 
1595, in company with George Somers [q. v,], 
he undertook a voyage to the Spanish main; 
and having on the way plundered the island 
of Porto Santo near Madeira, and the island 
of Cocke between Margarita and the con- 
tinent, they ravaged the coast of the main- 
land ; after a toilsome march into the moun- 
tains, they plundered and burnt the town of 
Santiago de Leon, now more commonly 
known as Caracas ; and, having done much 
damage to the Spaniards, though without 
obtaining any great spoil, they returned to 
England, where they arrived in September. 
In 1596 Preston was captain of the Ark with 
Lord Howard in the Cadiz expedition, and 
was knighted by Howard. In 1597 he was 
captain of the Defiance in the expedition to 
the Azores, known as the Islands voyage. 
He seems to have been, after this, mixed up 
with the fortunes of Essex, and in 1601 
quarrelled with Sir Walter Ralegh, to whom 
he sent a challenge. There was no hostile 
meeting. On 17 May 1603 (CaL State 
Papers^ Dom.) he w^as granted the office of 
keeper of stores and ordnance in the Tower, 
which he held till his death, probably in 
1617 {ib. 12 Nov. 1617). In 1609 be was 
member of council for the Virginia Company. 
It appears from the records of the company 
that he died before 1619, He married at 
Stepney, in 1581, Julian Burye, widow, of 
the city of London. 

[Brown’s Genesis of the United States ; Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada (Navy Records Soc.), i, 
15, ii. 57-8 Hakluyt’s Prim*ipal Navigations, 
iii. 578: Lediard’s Naval History; Edwards’s 
Life of Ralegh, i. 419, ii. 312; Cal. State Papers, 
Born.] J. K. L. 

YOIi. XLVI, 


PRESTON, GEORGE (1659'^ -1748), 
governor of Edinburgh Castle at the time of 
the rebellions in 1715 and 1745, was the 
second son of George Preston— sixth of Val- 
leyfield, descended from the Prestons of 
(fraigmillar— -who was created a baronet of 
Nova Scotia on 31 March 1637. His? mother 
was Marion, only child of Hugh Sempiil, fifth 
lord Sempiil. He was captain in the service of 
the States-General in 1688, and attended Wil- 
liam, prince of Orange, in his expedition to 
England. Subsetmently he serv^ed in the 
foreign wars of King William and Queen 
Anne, and at the battle of Ramilhes he was 
severely wounded. In 1706 he was made 
colonel of the Cameronian or 26th regiment, 
and he retained that office till 1720. At the 
outbreak of the rebellion in 1715 he was sent 
from London to take command of the castle 
of Edinburgh, and was finally appointed 
lieutenant-governor of the castle, ‘ with 
a salary of ten shillings per day.’ He was 
also made commander-in-chief of the forces 
in Scotland. On the outbreak of the rebellion 
of 1745 the government, either doubtful 
of Preston’s loyalty or deeming bis great 
age a disqualification, sent General Josbua 
Guest [q.v.] tc take command of the garri- 
son of the castle. It is affirmed that after 
the battle of Prestonpans General Guest 
was deterred from surrendering the castle 
merely^ by the firmness of Preston (Graxt, 
Memoirs of the Castle of Pdinbargh^ p. 171); 
but, according to Home {Hist, of the PeheU 
liori)^ General Guest spread the rumour that 
he was in need of provisions, and at the point 
of surrendering the castle, merely to induce 
the highlanders to occupy their time in a 
vain siege of the castle instead of marching 
into England, But, whatever may have been 
the conduct and purpose of Guest, there can 
be no doubt that Preston, notwithstanding 
liis great age, displa^^ed the utmost watch- 
fulness and determination. ‘Every two 
hours a party of soldiers wheeled him in an 
armchair round the guards, that he might 
personally see if all were on the alert’ 
(Grarx, p.l71) ; and when the Jacobites sent 
a flag of truce to the castle, and threatened, 
unless it were surrendered, to bum Valley- 
field, he replied that in that case he should 
direct his majesty's cruisers to bum down 
Wemyss Castle, on the coast of Fife, then 
the property of the Earl of Wemyss, whose 
son, Lord Elcho, was a general officer in the 
service of Prince Charles Edward. Preston 
died on 7 July 1748. He left no issue. He 
paid off the encumbrances on the estate of 
Valley field, and thus acquired the right of 
the entail of the property, which he duly 
executed in favour of the heirs, male anil 
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female, of his brother Sir 'Williain, and his 
nepliew Sir George. 

rScots Kag. 1748, p. 3S5 ; Burte’s iUnded 
Gemry; Home’s Hist, of the Rebellion ; Grant s 
Memoirs of Edinburgh CasUe.] T. 1 . H. 


PRESTON, GILBEPvT m (d. 1274), chief 
iustiee of the court of common pleas, son 
of Waliee db PKESTOB-(d. 1230), or WaRer 
Fits Winemar, who was sheriff of North- 
amptonshire in 1207 and 1208, and teld some 
post in connection with the forests ( Mot. 
^tam.i.7Q). He had custody of Potheringay 
Castle in 1212 ; he apparently sided with the 
barons, as his lands were taken into the king s 
Ws (i6. i. 122, 297). In 1227 and,1228 he 
was employed to assess the fifteenth m War- 
wickshire and Leicestershire, and to the 
tallafe in the counties of N orthamptou,BuM- 
ingham, and Bedford (tS. iL 137, 146, 208). 

Sis son Gilbsrt paid. oii6 Inindrod snillings 
for the reUef of his father’s lands inNorthamp- 
tonshire on 28 Oct. 1230 (Robeets, Excerpta 
e Rot, Finium, i. 204). He was presented to 
the livings of Marham and Asehirk, iNorth- 
amptonshire, in 1217 (Bkibgbs, North- 
amptonshire, u. 618). But though the pro- 
fessional lawyers of the time were com- 
monly churchmeoj the fact that Gilbert de 
Preston was married shows that he aban- 
doned an ecclesiastical career. He is first 
mentioned in a public capacity as one of 
the justices itinerant who took the southern 
circuit in 1240, and sat, among othor places, 
at Hertford (^DTrGi)A.TiEj Chron, 

Paeis, iv. 61). At this time he was probably 
not one of the justices at Westminster, but 
was appointed to the bench before ^2 Peb. 
1242. when fines were levied before him, and 
in Easter of that year his name appears on 
the pleas of the bench (Dugbalb, Chron, 
SsrieSf and Onp, p. 43 j Gisbum Oartvlajp^ i. 
116). Later in the year he was a justice of 
an assize of novel disseisin at Nortnampton, 
and in November and December at Hereford 
and Cirencester (Michel, RoU^ Qaseom, i. 
1234, 1240, 1242). In every year for the 
remainder of Hen^s reign there appear pay- 
ments for writs of assize to be taken before 
him in various parts of the country (Excerpta 
e Rot. Mnium). In 1242 ]^eston appears at 
the bottom of the justiciarii de banco ; but he 
gradually advanced till after 1262 he usually 
appears at the head of one of the commissions, 
probably as being the senior on the circuit to 
which he was appointed. On 3 Oct, 1258 he 
was ,the second of three assigned to hold the 
king^s bench at Westminster (^Cal. Rot. Fat. 
p. 29). In 1263 there are pleas before him 
and John de Wyvill at Westminster, and in 
1267 pleas before him and John de la Lynde, 


Apparently, therefore, he then acted in the 
common pleas. In 1268 he was ‘ justiciaiius 
de banco * and head of the justices itinenmt 
in various counties (Madox, Hist. Exck. i. 
236). His salary in 1256 was forty marks, 
hut in 1269 he had a ^ant of one hundred 
marks annually fcwr his support ‘in officio 
justiciarise from thelatter amount he would 
appear to have now become chief justice. 

He is not, however, given the title of chief 
justice till, on his reappointment by Edward I, 
he is so styled in the ‘Liberate’ granting 
him livery of his robes. Dugdale remarks 
that he is the first whom he has observed 
to hold the title of chief justice of the court 
of common pleas. Preston died between 
midsummer and Michaelmas 1274; the last 
fine acknowledged before him was on the 
former date (Dugdale, Grip. pp. 39, 43 ; 
Cal. Inq. post mortem^ i. 52). By his wife 
Alice, who survived till 1296, Preston had 
a daughter Sybil ; he and his daughter were 
benefactors of the Cluniac priory of St. 
Andrew, Northampton {Monasticon Angli- 
canum^ v. 186 ; Bridges, Northamptonshire, 

i. 408, 452). His heir was ^ Laurence de 
Pi'eston, son of his brother William (Roberts, 
Oalend. Genealoffic'mn, \.%\V), Laurence de 
Preston was returned as lord of the manor 
of Preston in 1316, and was knight of the 
shire for Northampton in 1320. Eds de- 
scendants survived at Preston till the reign 
of Henry VI {ib. i. 377, 380, 391, ii. 511; 

I Palgeave, Farliamentary Writs, iv. 1316). 
[Foss’s Judges of England, iii. 140 - 3 ; Gls- 
burn Cartulary (Surtees 8oc.) ; Chroniron Petro- 
burgense and Liber de Antiquis Legibxia (Camden 
Soc.); Annales Monastic!, passim; Flores Hist. 

ii. 426-7 ; other authorities quoted in text.] 

PRESTON, Sib JOHN (j«.1415), judge, 
was a member of an ancient "W estmoreland 
family seated at Preston Richard and Pres- 
ton Patrick in the southern part of the 
county. His father, John Preston, repre- 
sented VTestmorelaiid in the parliaments of 
1362, 1866, 1372, and 1382, and was suc- 
ceeded by his elder son, Richard, on whose 
death, leaving only daughters, Preston 
Patrick passed to his brother the judge, who 

continued the family. 

Preston prosecuted on behalf of the crown 
in a case of murder in 1394, and was made 
recorder of London in 1406. He was not 
called to the degree of serjeant-at-law until 
1411, up to which time his practice seems to 
have been confined to criminal cases and the 
city courts. He resigned the recordership on 
being raised (16 June 1415)^ to the bench of 
the common pleas. Retaining this position 
until 28 Jan. 1428, he was then allo wed to 
retire on the ground of age and infirmity. 
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but tlie date of his death is not recorded. 
The John Preston referred to in ‘ Calendarium 
Inquisitionum post mortem ’ (iv. 244) in 1444- 
1445 may have been his elder son John, a 
clergyman, who in 1414-15 had received a 
grant of Sandal church from the prior of 
St. Pancras. His younger son, Richard, suc- 
ceeded him in the Preston estate, and mar- 
ried Jacobine, a daughter of Middleton of 
Middleton Hall, near Kirkby Lonsdale. His 
descendants acquired the manor of Furness, 
and one of them, John, was created a baronet 
in 1644, being hilled next year in fighting for 
Charles I. On the death of his second son, 
Sir Thomas, in 1710, the title became extinct. 

[Foss’s Judges of England; NicoLson and 
Riu-n’s Hist, of Westmorland, i. 211, 240, 241 ; 
Devon’s Issue Roll. p. 261.] J. T-t. 

PRESTOH, SiE JOEDiT, Loed Fentoit- 
BAENs {d. 1616), lord president of the 
Scottish court of session, is stated to have 
been the son of a baker (Beiji^ton and EIaio, 
Senators of the College of Justice^ p. 235), who 
was also a town councillor of Edinburgh, and 
is mentioned in 1582 as dean of guild (Meg, 
M, C. Scotl, iii. 516). Not improbably he was 
‘related to the Prestons of Craigmillar, for on 
13 Jan. 1584-5 he was one of the sureties in a 
bond of caution by David Preston of Oraig- 
millar(25. p.716) [see Peeston, Sie SiMOif], 
The son was admitted advocate at the Scot- 
tish bar at least before 20 Oct. 1575, and, 
from his frequent appearances in connection 
with cases before the privy council, must 
have early acquired an important practice 
(cf. ib, vols. iii. and iv. passim). In 1580 he 
was one of the commissioners of Edinburgh, 
and he was also one of the assessors of the 
city. On 8 March 1595 he was elected an 
ordinary judge of the court of session, and 
he was admitted on the 12th. His name 
first appears at a sederunt of the privy council 
on 24 Nov. 1598 (ib. v. 332). The same year 
he was, along with Edward Bruce, commen- 
dator of lunloss, named king’s commissioner 
to the general assembly of the kirk (Cal- 
BEEWOOE, V. 412). On 4 March 1596-7 he 
was appointed a commissioner ^ to conclude 
upon the form and circumscription of a new 
coinage ’ (Acta Pari. Scot. iv. 113 ; Meg. P. 
€. Scotl. V. 869), and on 4 May 1598 he 
was chosen a commissioner to treat of mat- 
ters concerning the Isles (ib. p. 455). On 
31 Oct. 1598 he was appointed to the im- 
portant office of collector and treasurer of 
the new augmentations ; and in this capacity 
he served on a large number of commissions 
(cf Meg, P. C. Scotl. vols. v. and vi. passim). 
On 2 Oct. 1601 he was named one of eight 
commissioners to assist the treasurer in the 


administration of his office (ib. vi. 2^2). In 
recognition of his services the king, on 
10 Feb. 1601-2, conceded to him and his 
wife, Lilias Gilbert, the lands of Guthrie 
in the county of Midlothian (Meg. Mag. 
Sig, Scot. 1593-1608, entry 1296), and on 
30 March 1604 the lands, barony, castle, &c., 
of Penicuik and various other "lands in the 
same county (ib. entry 1528). 

Preston was one of the assessors at the 
famous trial in 1606 of the minister con- 
cerned in holding the Aberdeen assembly. 
In the parliament held in the same year 
there were ratified to him pensions from* the 
king amounting to 1,087Z. 10a., and twenty- 
four bolls of meal yearly from the feu duties 
of the abbeys of Jedburgh, North Berwick, 
Holywood, Haddington, and others. He 
was elected vice-president of the court of 
session on 23 Oct. 1607, to act in the ab- 
sence of Lord Balmerino, the president ; was 
one of the assessors at the trial of Balmerino 
in 1608 ; and, on Balmerino’s removal foim 
the presidentship, was, on 6 June 1609, 
chosen to succeed him. On 4 May 1^8 
he was appointed one of a commission for 
searching the chests left by Jesuits in the 
Canongate (ib. viii. 281-2); and on 6 Feb. 

1609 he was named one of a royal com- 
mission to consult with and advise the 
king as to the best means of assuring the 
king’s peace in the Isles, and for plant- 
ing ‘ religion and civilitie ’ there (ib. p. 142). 
He was one of the members of the recon- 
structed privy council chosen in February 

1610 (ib. 815), and of the court of ecclesi- 
astical high commission appointed on the loth 
of the same month (Caldeewood, vii. 58) ; 
he was also a joint commissioner to the 
general assembly of the kirk held in June 
of the same year p. 104). On 24 July 
he was nominated one of the assessors to the 
commissioner. Lord Roxburghe, for the trial of 
English pirates (Meg. P. C. Scotl. ix. 16). On 
15 Nov. he was named one of six assessors to 
the Earl of Dunbar, and the treasurer-depute 
in the business of the conjoint offices of 
the treasurership, the collectorship, and the 
comptroUership, and also one of a royal 
commission of exchequer (ib. p. 85) ; and on 
4 Dec. it was ordained that, notwithstanding 
his demission of the offices of treasurer of 
the new augmentations and collector of 
thirds of the benefices —incorporated in the 
office of the treasurership — he should be con- 
tinued a member of the privy council (ib. p. 
94), About tbe end of Apnl 1611 he was 
appointed one of a council of eight — called 
the New Octavians — in whom the offices of 
the treasurership, the collectorship, and the 
comptrollership were vested (OALDEEwoab, 
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Yii. 158). Hs diftd on 14 June 1616. By 
liis wife, Lilias Gilbert, he lett a son J ohn, 
oh whom a baronetcy of Nova Scotia was 
conferred in 1628, and who, by his marriage 
to Elizabeth, daughter of William Turnbull, 
became possessor of the lands of Auchie, 
Eifeshire, on which a mansion-house was 
erected, named Prestonhall. The baronetcy 
is now extinct. 

[Reg. P. C. Scotl. vols. iv.~x. ; Rear. Mag. 
Sig. Scot. 1580-1620; Calderwood’s Hist, of 
the Kirk of Scotland ; Brunton and Haig’s Sena- 
tnrs of the College of Justice, pp. 235-6.] 

T. F. H. 

PBESTON, JOHN, D.D. (1587-1628), 
puritan divine, son of Thomas Preston, a 
farmer, was born at Upper Heyford in the 
parish of Bugbrook, Northamptonshire, and 
was baptised at Bugbrook church on 27 Oct. 
1587. His mother’s maiden name was Alice 
Marsh. Her maternal ancle, Creswell, was 
mayor of Northampton. Being rich and 
childless, he adopted Preston, placing him 
at the Northampton grammar school, and 
subsequently with a Bedfordshire clergyman 
named Guest for instruction in Greek. He 
matriculated as a sizar at King’s College, 
Cambridge, on 5 July 1604, his tutor being 
Busse, who became master of Eton in 1606. 
King’s College was then famous for the study 
of music; Preston chose ‘the noblest but 
hardest instrument, the lute,’ but made little 
progress. In 1606 he migrated to Queens’ 
College, where he had as tutor Oliver Bowles, 
B.D. [see Bowt-iJS, EnwxBn]. Creswell had 
left him the reversion of some landed pro- 
perty, and he thought of a diplomatic career. 
With this view he entered into treaty with 
a merchant, who arranged for his spending 
some time in Paris, but on this merchant’s 
death the arrangement fell through. Preston 
then turned to the study of philosophy, in 
which he was encouraged by Porter, who 
succeeded Bowles as his tutor. By Porter’s 
interest with Tyndal, master of Queens’ and 
dean of Ely, Preston, who had graduated 
B.A. in 1607, was chosen fellow in 1609. 
From philosophy he now turned to medi- 
cine; got some practical knowledge under 
the roof of a friend, a physician in Kent, 
Wery famous for his practice; ’ and studied 
astrology, then valued as a handmaid to 
therapeutics. 

About 1611, the year in which he com- 
menced M.A., he heard a sermon at St. 
Mary’s from John Cotton (1685-1652), then 
fellow of Emmanuel, which opened to him a 
new career. Cotton had a great reputation 
aa an elegant preacher ; but this was a plain 
evangelicalsermon, and disappointed his audi- 
ence. He returned to his rooms, somewhat 


mortified by his reception, when Preston 
knocked at his door, and that close relioious 
friendship began which permanently inau- 
enced the lives of both. Preston now gave 
himself to the study of scholastic divinity • 
Aquinas seems to have been his favourite; 
he thoroughly mastered also Duns Scotus 
and Cckham. 

His biographer tells a curious story of his 
activity in securing the election (1614) of 
John Davenant [q. v.] as master of Queens’ 
in succession to Tyndal. George Montaigne 
[q. V.], afterwards archbishop of York, had 
his eye on this preferment ; but immediately 
on Tyndal’s death Preston rode post-haste 
to London, reaching Whitehall before day- 
break. Here be made interest with Robert 
Carr, earl of Somerset [q. v.], with a view to 
secure court sanction for the choice of Dave- 
nant. Returning to Cambridge, he had the 
election over before Montaigne got wind of 
the vacancy. 

During the visit of James I to Cambridge in 
March 1615, Preston distinguished himself as 
a dieput ant. He was chosen by Samuel Hars- 
nett [q. V.], the vice-chancellor, as ‘answerer’ 
in the philosophy act, but this place was suc- 
cessfully claimed by Matthew Wren (1586- 
1667) [q. V.], and Preston took the post of 
‘ first opponent.’ His biographer, Thomas 
Ball [q. V.], gives an amusing account of the 
disputation on the question ‘ Whether dogs 
could make syllogismes.’ Preston main- 
tained that they could. James was delighted 
with his argument (which Granger thinks 
Preston borrowed from a well-known passage 
in Montaigne's ‘ Essays ’), and introduced a 
dog story of bis own. ‘ It was easy to dis- 
cerns that y® kings hound had opened a way 
for Mr. Preston at y® court.’ Sir Fulke Gr^ 
ville, first lord Brooke [q*v.], became bis 
firm friend (be ultimately settled 50/.^ a year 
upon him). But Preston bad by this time 
given up his early ambition ; though he said 
little of his purpose, his mind was set op. the 
ministry, ana he was reading modern divinity, 
especially Calvin. 

His coolness in the direction of court 
favour gave rise to suspicions of his puritan 
leaning. These were increased by an incident 
of James’s second visit to Cambridge. A co- 
medy called ‘ Ignoramus,’ by George Rug^e 
[q. V.] of Clare H all, was to be acted before the 
king. Preston’s pupil Morgan (of the Mor- 
gans of Heyford) was cast for a womans 
part. Preston objected ; the lad’s guardians 
overruled the objection ; Morgan,^ who was 
removed to Oxford, subsequently joined the 
Roman catholic church. His strictness 
greatly increased his reputation as a tutor 
with puritan parents ; ‘ he was,’ says Fuller^ 
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*tlie greatest pulpit-monger in England in 
man’s memory . . . every time, when Master 
Preston plucked off his hat to Doctor Dave- 
nant, the college master, he gained a chamber 
or study for one of his pupils.’ The college 
buildings were enlarged to provide for the 
indux of students. He was in the habit of 
sending those designed for the church to 
liiiish tiieir studies with Cotton, now vicar 
of Boston, Lincolnshire. Meanwhile, Pres- 
ton’s health was suffering, and he was 
troubled with insomnia. Twice he applied 
for advice (once in disguise) to William 
Butler (1535-1618) v.] of Clare Hall, a 

successful empiric. Butler only told him to 
take tobacco; on doing so he found his 
remedy in ^ this hot copious fume.’ 

Preston had now taken orders, and become 
dean and catechist of Queens’. He began a 
course of sermons which were to form a body 
of divinity. Complaints were made to the 
vice-chancellor that the college chapel was 
crowded with scholars from other colleges 
and townsmen. Order was issued exclud- 
ing all but members of the college. Preston 
then began an afternoon lecture at St. Bo- 
tolph’s, of which Queens’ College is patron. 
This brought him into conflict with New- 
come, commissary to the chancellor of Ely, 
whose enmity Preston had earned by pre- 
venting a match between his pupil, Sir Capel 
Bedels, and Newcome’s daughter Jane. A 
dispute with Newcome at St. Botolph’s de- 
layed the afternoon service ; to make room 
for the sermon, common prayer was for once 
omitted. Newcome sped to the court at 
Newmarket to denounce Preston as a noncon- 
formist. The matter came before the heads 
of houses, and there was talk of Preston’s 
expulsion from the university. At the sug- 
gestion of Lancelot Andrewes [q. v.l, then 
bishop of Ely, Preston was directed to declare 
his judgment regarding forms of jrayer in a 
sermon at St. Botolph’s. He acquitted him- 
self so as to silence complaint. Soon after- - 
wards he was summoned to preach before 
the king at Finchingbrook, near Roystony 
Cambridgeshire. James highly approved his 
argument against the Arminians ; he would 
have shown him less favour had he known 
that Preston was the author of a paper 
against the Spanish match, circulated with 
much secrecy among members of the Hohse 
of Lords. He was proposed as a royal- chap- 
lain by James Hamilton, second marquis of 
Hamilton [q. v.], but James thought this 
premature. 

Preston’s kinsman^ Sir Ralph Freeman 
fq. V,], who had married a relative of George 
Villiers, first duke of Buckingham [q, v.], 
now took occasion to represent to Bucking-. 


ham that he might make friends of the puri- 
tans by promoting Preston. Through Bucking- 
ham’s interest he was made chaplain-in-ordi- 
nary to Prince Charles. He took the degree 
of B.D, in 1620. On Davenant’s election 
(11 June 1621) to the see of Salisbury, 
Preston bad some expectation of succeeding 
him as Margaret professor of divinity. He 
felt his Latin to be rusty, and, as an exercise 
in speaking Latin, he resolved on a visit to 
the Dutch universities, a project which he 
carried out with a singular excess of precau- 
tion. From the privy council he obtained 
the necessary license for travel. He gave out 
that he was going, the next vacation, to 
visit Sir Richard Sandys in Kent, and pos- 
sibly to drink the Tunbridge waters. From 
the Kentish coast he took boat for Rotter- 
dam, in a lay habit with ^ scarlet eloake ’ and 
* gold hat band.’ In Holland he consorted 
with Roman catholics as well as protest ants. 
On his return to Cambridge he met the ru- 
mour of his having been beyond the seas 
with a wonder ‘ at their sillyness, that they 
would beleeve so unlikely a relation.’ After 
all he had been outwitted, for Williams, the 
lord keeper, suspecting some puritan plot, 
had set a spy on his movements, who sent 
weekly inteiiigence of his doings. 

In February 1622 John Donne (1573- 
1631) [q. V.] resigned the preachership at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and the benchers elected 
Preston as his successor. A new chapel, 
finished soon after his appointment, gave 
accommodation to the large numbers who 
flocked to hear him. A more important 
piece of preferment followed, but it was not 
obtained without intrigue. Laurence Gha- 
derton [q. v.], the first master of Emmanuel, 
had held that post with distinction for thirty- 
eight years. He had outlived his influential 
friends, and the fellows thought that to se- 
cure Preston’s interest with Buckingham 
would be to the advantage of their college. 
In particular they wanted a modification of 
the statutes, which enjoined continuous resi- 
dence, so cutting them off from chaplaincies 
and lectureships, and at the same time com- 
pelled them to vacate' at the standing of 
D.D., whether otherwise provided or not. 
From Preston’s influence they hoped to gain 
more liberty, as well as to increase the num- 
ber of college livings. Chaderton thought 
highly of Preston, but was very reluct ant to 
resign; and doubted whether, if he did, au 
'Arminian might not be appointed, Preston 
procured a letter from Buckingham (20 Sept. 
1622) assuring Chaderton that it was the 
wish of the ^ing and the pHnee that he 
should make way for Preston, and promising 
him a ^supply of maintenance.’ Accordingly 
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Chadertou resigned on 26 Sept. ; contrary to 
statute, the vacancy was not announced, on 
the plea that all the fellows were in resi- 
dence ; the election took place on 2 Oct. with 
locked gates, and nothing was known of it 
at Queens’ until Preston was sent for to he 
admitted as master of Emmanuel. The 
statutes limited the master’s absence to a 
month in every quarter. This would inter- 
fere with Preston’s preaching at Lincoln’s 
Inn. His ingenuity found out evasions to 
which the fellows consented ; the statutes 
condoned absence in case of ^violent deten- 
tion ’ and of ‘ college business ; ’ a ‘ moral 
violence ’ was held to satisfy the former con- 
dition, and.a suit at law about a college living, 
which lasted some years, formed a colourable 
mretext for alleging college business. But 
Preston was inflexible on the point of vacat- 
ing fellowships. In 1623 he was made D.D. 
by royal mandate. According to Ball, he 
had been selected by Buckingham to accom- 
pany Arthur Chichester, lord Chichester 
[q. V.], on a projected embassy to Germany, 
and was, on this occasion, made B.D. There 
is probably some confusion here : Chiches- 
ter\ actual expedition to the palatinate was 
in May-September 1622. 

Preston was anxious for opportunities of 
preaching at Cambridge, and listened to 
proposals in 1624 for putting him into a 
vacant lectureship at Trinity Church. The 
other candidate, Middlethwait, fellow of 
Sidney Sussex, was favoured by Nicholas 
Felton [q. v.], bishop of Ely. the matter 
was referred to James I, who wanted to 
keep Preston out of a Cambridge pulpit, 
and, throi^h Edward Conway (afterwards 
Viscount Conway) [q. v.], offered him any 
other preferment at ms choice. It was then 
that Buckingham told Preston he might 
have the bishopric of Gloucester, vacant by 
the death of Miles Smith (c2. 20 Oct. 1624). 
But Preston, backed by the townsmen, main- 
tained his ^ound and got the lectureship. 

He was in attendance as Charles’s chap- 
lain at Theobalds on* Sunday, 27 March 
1625, when James I died, and accompanied 
Charles and Buckingham to Whitehall, where 
the public proclamation of Charles’s accession 
was made. For the moment it seemed as if 
Preston was destined to play an important 
part in ^lities. He exerted influence on 
behalf ot his puritan friends, obtaining a 
general preaching license (20 June 1625) for 
Arthur Hiidersam [q. vj But he found his 
plans counteracted by Laud. On the plea 
of a danger of the plague, he closed his col- 
lege and -took a journey into the west. He 
wanted to consult Davenant at Salisbury 
about the ^ Appello Csesarem ’ of Hichard 


Montagu or Mountague [q. v.], on which 
Buckingham had asked his judgment. From 
Salisbury he went on to Dorchester, and 
thence to Plymouth, where Charles and 
Buckingham were. When the news reached 
Plymouth of the disaster at Kochelle(16 Sept. 

1625) , Preston did his best to excuse and 
defend Buckingham against the outburst of 
protestant indignation. On the removal of 
Williams from the lord-keepership (30 Oct. 

1626) , Buckingham ‘ went so farr as to nomi- 
nate’ Preston to be lord keeper. Thomas 
Coventry, lord Coventry [q. v.], who had 
been counsel for Emmanuel College in the 
suit above mentioned, was eventually ap- 
pointed, 

Preston, however, could not draw the 
puritans to the side of Buckingham, whom 
they profoundly distrusted. Preston’s friends 
urged the necessity of a conference on Mon- 
tagu’s books, and nominated on the one 
side John Buckeridge [q. v.], bishop of Roches- 
ter, and Francis White, then dean of Car- 
lisle ; on the other, Thomas Morton (1564- 
1C59) fq, V.], then bishop of Coventry and 
Lichfield, and Preston. Buckingham played 
a double part, begging Preston as his friend 
to decline the conference, and letting others 
know that he had done with Preston. The 
conference was held in February 1626 at 
York House. Preston refused to take part, 
l)ut came in after it was begun and sat by as 
a hearer. A second conference followed in 
the same month, at which Preston took the 
lead against Montagu and White. 

Buckingham was elected chancellor of 
Cambridge University on 1 June 1626. 
Preston did not oppose his election, as Joseph 
Mead [q. v.] and others did j but he now felt 
his position in the university insecure, looked 
to Lincoln’s Inn as a refuge in case he were 
ousted from Cambridge, and as a last resort 
contemplated a migration to Basle. A pri- 
vate letter to a member of parliament, in 
which Preston suggested a line of opposition to 
Buckingham, came by an accident into Buck- 
ingham’s hands. Seeing that Preston’s in- 
fluence at court was waning, the fellows of 
Emmanuel petitioned the king to annul the 
statute limiting the tenure of their fellow- 
ships. Buckingham supported their plea, 
Preston had the support of Sir Henry Mild- 
may [q. v.], the founder’s grandson. At 
length a compromise was reached. Charles 
suspended the statute (5 May 1627) till such 
time as six new livingsoflOOZ. a year should be 
annexed to the college. Buckingham was now 
engaged with his ill-fated expedition (27 J une 

1627) to the Isle of R5. In November Preston 
preached before Charles at Whitehall a ser- 
mon which was regarded as prophetic when. 
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on the following Wednesday, news arrived 
of Buckingham’s defeat (8 Nov.) He was 
not allowed to preach again, but considered 
that he had obtained a moral victory for his 
cause. 

But Preston’s health was now breaking ; 
his lungs were diseased, he fell into a rapid 
decline, and died at a friend’s house at Pres- 
ton-Capes, Northamptonshire, on Sunday, 
20 July 1628 ; he was buried on 28 July in 
Pawsley church, John Dod [q.v.], rector of 
the neighbouring parish of Fawsley, preach- 
ing the funeral sermon. There is no monu- 
ment to his memory. A fine engraved por- 
trait of him is prefixed to his ‘ New Covenant,* 
1629; it is poorly reproduced in Clarke; there 
are also two smaller engravings. As Ball 
describes him, ‘ he was of an able, firme, 
well-tempered constitution, comely visadge, 
vigorous and vived eye.’ He was unmarried. 
His will provided for his mother and brothers, 
founded exhibitions at Emmanuel College, 
and left his books and furniture to Thomas 
Ball [q. V.], his favourice pupil and his minute 
biographer. 

Preston’s early inclination for diplomacy 
was symptomatic of his character, which 
Fuller has summed as that of ‘ a perfect 
politician,’ apt ‘ to flutter most on that place 
which was furthest from his eggs.’ He bad 
great self-command, kept his own counsel, 
and was impervious to outside criticism. 
Only to Ball does he seem to have frankly 
bar^ his mind, and Ball’s admiring delinea- 
tion of him furnishes a singular picture of 
cautious astuteness and constitutional re- 
serve. It is clear that his heart was firmly 
set on -the propagation of the calvinistic 
theology ; his posthumous works (edited by 
Eichard Sibbes, John Davenport, Thomas 
Ball, and partly by Thomas Goodwin, D.D. 
[q. V.]) are a storehouse of argument in its 
favour. They comprise : 1 . ' The Saints Daily 
Exercise; or a . . . Treatise of Prayer,’ &c., 3rd 
edit. 1629, 4to (on 1 Thess. v. 17). 2. * The 
New Covenant . . . xiv Sermons on Genesis 
xvii. 1 , 2,’ &c., 1629, 4to. 3. ‘ Four Sermons,’ 
&c., 1630, 4to (on Eccles. ix, 1 , 2, 11, 12). 
4. ^ Five Sermons . . . before his Maiestie,’ 
&c., 1630, 4to (on 1 John v. 16; Isaiah, 
Ixiv. 4 ; Eph. v. 15 ; 1 Tim, iii. 15 ; 1 Sam. 
xii. 20-22). 5. ‘The Breastplate of Faith 
and Love,’ &c. 1630, 4to (eighteen sermons, 
on> Rev. i. 17 ; 1 Thess. i. 3 ; GaL v- 6). 
6, ‘ The Doctrine of the Saints Infirmities,’ 
&C., Amsterdam [1630 ?], 12mo (on 2 Chron. 
vxr. lS-20). 7. ‘Life Eternal; or a . . . 

Treatise ... of the Divine . . . Attributes 
in xvii Sermons,’ &c. 1631, 4to. A ‘The 
Law Ovt Lavved,’ &c. Edinburgh, 1631, 4t-o 
(on Rom. vi. 14), 9, ‘ An Elegant . * ^ De- 


scription of Spiritual! Life and Death,’ &c., 

1632, 4to. 10. ‘ The Deformed Forme of a 
Formall Profession,’ &c., Edinburgh, 1632, 
4to (on 2 Tim. iii. o) ; London, 1641, 4to. 
11. ‘ Sinnes Overthrow ; or a . . . Treatise 
of Mortification,’ &c., 2nd edit. 1633, 4to (on 
Col. iii. 5). 12. ‘ Foure . . . Treatises,’ &c. 

1633, 4to (includes 1. ‘ A Remedy against 
Covetousnes,’ on CoL iii. 5 ; 2. ‘ An Elegant 

i and Lively Description of Spiritual Life and 
I Death,’ on John v. 25 ; 3. * The Doctrine of 
i Selfe-deniall,’ on Luke ix. 23, preached at 
I Lincoln’s Inn ; 4. ‘ Three Sermons upon the 
I Sacrament,’ on 1 John v. 14). 13. ‘The 
Saints Qualification,’ &c., 3rd edit. 1634, 4to 
(ten sermons on Humiliation, nine of them 
on Rom. L 18, the tenth preached before the 
House of Commons on Num. xxv. 10, 11 ; 
nine sermons on Sanctification, on 1 Cor. v. 
17 ; three on communion with Christ in the 
Sacrament, on 1 Cor. x. 16). 14. ‘ A Liveles 
j Life ; or Man’s Spiritual! Death,’ &c., 3rd 
edit. 1635, 4to (on Eph, ii. 1-3). 15. ‘ A Ser- 
mon preached at Lincolnes-Inne,’ &c., 1635, 
4to (on Gen. xxii. 14), 16. ‘Remaines ot 
. . . John Preston,’ 2nd edit. 1637, 4to 
, (includes 1. ‘Judas his Repentance,’ on 
' Matt, xxvii. 3-6; 2. ‘The Saints Spirituall 
Strength,’ on Eph. in. 16 ; 3. ‘ Pauls Con- 
j version,’ on Acts ix. 6), 17. ‘ The (Holden 
Scepter . . . Three Treatises,’ &c., 1638, 4to. 
18. ‘ Mount Ebal . , . Treatise of the Divine 
I Love,’ &c., 1638, 4to (five sermons on 1 Cor. 
' xvi. 22). 19. ‘ The Saints Snhmission,’ &c., 
1 1638, 12mo. 20- ‘ The Fulnesse of Christ,’ 
I &c., 1640, 4to (on John i. 16), 21. ‘The 
Christian Freedome,* &e. 1641, .ito (on Rom. 
vi. 14). 22. ‘ De Irresistibilitate Gratise Con- 
vertentis. Thesis habita in Scholis Publicis 
Academise Cantabrigiensis ... Ex ipsiiis 
manuscripto,’ &c. 1643, lOmo; in English, 
‘ The Position of John Preston . • . Con- 
cermng the Irresistihlenesse of Converting 
Grace,’ &c. 1654, 4to. 23. ‘ Riches of Mercy,’ 
&c., 1658, 4to. 24. ‘Prayers,’ &c., 24mo; 
this last is in the list of works prefixed to 
‘ The Position,’ An ‘ Abridgment ’ of six of 
Preston’s works by William Jemmat [q.v.] 
was published in 1648, 12mo. With his 
sermons aresometimeserroneouslycatalogued 
some funeral sermons (1615-19) by John 
Preston, vicar of East Ogwell, Devonshire. 

[The Life of Proton, by Thomas BalL'written 
in' 1628, several times printed in an abridged 
form by Samuel Clarke, the martyrologist ( wh< -se 
last edition is in his Lives of Thirty-two Englsh 
Divines, 1677, pp. 75 sq,), is Ml and graphic ; 
the chronological arrangement is sometimes con- 
fused (see also Clarke’s Life of John Cotton in 
the same collectron, p. 219); it was edited in 
, 1885 by E. W, Harcourt, esq., from the original 
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manuscript Ht Nuneham. Fuller’s Church His- 
tory, 1655, xi. 119, 126, 131 ; Fuller’s Worthies, 
1662 (Northamptonsljire), p. 291; Burnet’s His- 
tory of his Own Time, J724, i. 19; Granger’s 
Biographical Hist, of England, 1779, ii. 174 sq. ; 
Middleton’s Biographia Evangelica, 1780, ii. 
406 sq. ; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 181 3, ii. 
356 sq. ; Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans (Toulmin), 
1822, ii. 124 sq. ; Hey wood and Wright’s Cam- 
bridge University Transactions, 1854, ]i. 312 sq. ; 
extracts from the University Register, Cam- 
bridge, per the master of Emmanuel, and from 
the burial register at Fawsley, per the Rev. P. W. 
Story.] A, G. 

PRESTOM, RICHARD(1768-1 850), legal 
author^ only son of the Rev. John Preston 
of Okehampton, Devonshire, was born at 
Ashburton in the same county in 1768. He 
began life as an attorney, but attracted tbe 
notice of Sir Francis Bulier [q. v.] by his first 
work, ‘An Elementary Treatise by way of 
Essay on the Quantity of Estates,’ Exeter, 
1791, 8 VO. By Buller’s advice he entered 
in 1793 at the Inner Temple, where, after 
practising for some years as a certificated 
conveyancer, he was called to the bar on 
20 May 1807, was elected a bencher in 1834, 
in which year he took silk, and was reader 
in 1844. 

Preston represented Ashburton in the par- 
liament of 1812-18, and was one of the 
earliest and most robust advocates of the 
imposition of the corn duties. (See his 1 
speeches on the debates of 15 June 1813 and 
22 Feb. 1815, Hansard^ xxvi. 666, and xxix. 
979, and bisy4<f<^res5 to the Fundholder, the 
Manufacturer, the Mecha7zic, and the Foor 
on the mhject of the Corn Laws, London, 

1 815, 8 VO, and other tracts in tbe Pamphleteer, 
yols.vii.--xi., London, 1816-18, 8vo). He bad 
invested a large, fortune, derived from his con- 
veyancing practice, in land in Devonshire. In 
law, as in politics, he was intensely conserva- 
tive, and thought tbe Fines and Recoveries 
Act a dangerous innovation ; but his know- 
ledge of the techni(jue of real-property law 
was profound, and his works on conveyancing 
are masterpieces of patient research and lucid 
exposition. He was for some time professor 
of law at King’s College, London. He died 
on 20 June 1850 at his seat, Lee House, 
Ohulmleigh, in North Devon, 

Besides the work mentioned in the text, 
Preston was author of: 1. ‘ A Succinct View 
of the Rule ia Shelley’s Case,’ Exeter, 1794, 
8vo. ^ 2. A volume of * Tracts’ (ou cross- 
remainders, fines and recoveries, and similar 
subjects), London, 1 797, 8yo. 3. ‘ A Treatise 
on Conveyancing,’ London, 1806-9, k volsv 
Svo ; 2na edit., 1813 ; 8rd edit., 1819-29, 8vo. 
4* ‘An Essay in a Course of Lectures on 


Abstracts of Title,’ London, 1818, 8vo- 2nd 
edit, 1823-4, Svo. He also edited in. 1828 
Sheppard’s ‘Touchstone of Common As- 
surances,’ London, Svo, 

[Gent. Mag. 1850, pt. ii. p. 328; Ann. Reg. 
1850, p. 236; Warren’s Law Studies, 3rd edit, 
pp. 1 215 et seq. ; Charles Butlers Reminiscences] 
i. 62; Lysons’s Magna Britannia, vol. vi. pt. ii, 
pp. 9, 18, 108, 336, 339 ; Marvin’s Legal Biblio- 
graphy ; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.] 

J. M. R. 

PRESTONT, Sib SIMON (/. 1538-1570), 
of Preston and Craigmillar, provost of Edin- 
burgh in the time of Mary Queen of Scots, was 
descended from a family who possessed the 
lands of Preston, Midlothian, from the time 
of William the Lion. Sir William de Pres- 
ton was one of the Scots nobles summoned 
to Berwick by Edward I in 1291 in connec- 
tion with the competition between Bruce and 
Balliol for the Scottish crown ; and his son 
Nichol de Preston swore fealty to Edward I 
in 1296. The lands and castle of Craigmil- 
lar, near Edinburgh, were purchased by 
Simon de Preston in 1374 from John de 
Capella. Sir Simon, provost of Edinburgh, 
was the eldest son of George Preston of 
Preston and Craigmillar and Isabella Hop- 
pringall. He is mentioned as a bailie of Edin- 
burgh on 24 Aug. 1538 (Pep. May. Sly, 
Scot. 1513-46, entry 1827), and tilled the 
office of provost continuously from 1538 to 

1543, and again in lr544-5 (EwtracU from 
the Pecords of the Buryh of Fdinhuryh, hi. 

i 295-7). On 25 Aug. *1540 he had a ^‘ant 
from the bailies and town council of the 
office of town clerk for life, which was con- 
firmed by letter of the privy seal on the 
27th of the same month {ih. ii. 100-2 ; Pey. 
May. Siy. Scot. 1513-46, entry 2193). On 
5 June 1643 the queen-regent conceded to 
him, as son and heir-apparent of his father, 
and to Janet Beton, his wife, the lands of 
Balgawy in Forfarshire, and also the lands 
of Craigmillar and Preston, near Edinburgh 
(ib. entry 2926). 

When the English invaded Scotland in 

1544, many of the richer inhabitants placed 
their valuables in Craigmillar Castle, but the 
castle was surrendered by Preston to the 
enemy without a blow being struck. The 
author of the ‘ Diurnal of Occurrents ’ states 
that it was surrendered on promise to ‘ keep 
tbe same without skaith ’ (i.e. damage) (p. 32), 
hut, according to Bishop Lesley, for a part 
of the booty and spoil (Hist, of Scotland, 
Bannatyne Club ed.,p. 132) ; and Khox adds 
that ‘ the laird ’ was ‘ caused to march upon 
his loot to London’ ( Works, i. 121). In the- 
summer of 1560 Preston went over to France, 
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according to William Maitland of Lethii^on punisli vice, and to maintain tlie common- 
— ^who recommended him to Lady Cecil, on -wealth. ’ {ib. ii. 511), On 5 Nov. 1565 he 
his way through London, as a ^ near relative was elected a member of the privy council 
of his own ’ — for the recovery of certain {fieg. P, C, Scot I, i. 389), and in the same 
debts due to him from the late queen-regent month he was also appointed one of a com- 
(Cal. Hatf^eld MSS, i. 250). Not improbably mission to take order for the proper mount- 
he was employed by Maitland on someprivate ing of the artillery of the realm {ib, pp. 402- 
political mission ; and he seems to have re- 403). After the murder of Riccio on 9 March 
mained in France until after the death of 1565-6, Preston, as provost of the city, 
Queen Mary’s husband, Francis II. That caused the common bell to be rung, and 
he won the special confidence of Queen 1 passed to Holyrood Palace with four or five 
Mary may be inferred from the fact that he hundred armed men ; but, on being com- 
was chosen one of her commissioners on manded by Darnley to return home with his 
12 Jan. 1561 to intimate the death of the king company, immediately retired (Exox, ii. 
to the privy council of Scotland (Labanofp, 622). On 2 Aug. 1566 the bailies and 
Lettres de Maria Stuart^ i. 85 ; Cal. State council, in recompense of his services to the 
Papers, For. Ser. 1660-1, entry ^0). burgh during the past year, conferred on 

WTien Queen Mary arrived in Scotland, him the gift of the goods of Thomas Hop- 
Preston became one of her most trusted pringill, which had been escheated 
friends, and she made him captain of the im- Jrom the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh^ 
portant stronghold of Dunbar (ib. 1564-6, 1657-71, p. 216). Subsequently Preston was 
entry 181). On the outbreak of the rebellion in close alliance with Bothwell and the 
of the Earl of Moray and others after the queen. Mary was staying at Craigmillar 
queen’s marriage to Darnley, the queen on Uastle when the scheme was mooted for 
23 Aug. 1565 sent a letter to the bailies and ridding her of Darnley ; and she also at first 
town council of Edinburgh ordering them to proposed, or professed to propose, to bring 
displace Archibald Douglas of Kilspindie and Darnley to CraigmiUar for change of air, 
to elect, admit, and own our lovit Symon when he accompanied her from Glasgow. 
Preston as provost ’(Letter in After the queen’s marriage to Bothwell, 

tkeRecordsof the Burgh of Edinburgh, IhWI-- however, Preston supported the lords; and 
1571, p. 199, and in MAiTLAXD’s-fftst ofEdm-^ in the name of the magistrates of Edinburgh, 
burgh, p. 26). When, on 31 Aug., the forces he, on 10 June 1667, signed the band for the 
of the rebels, under Moray, advanced towards deliverance of the qneen from Bothwell and 
Edinburgh, Preston caused the common bell revenge of the murder (ib. p. 233 ; Beg. P . C. 
to be rungto summon the inhabitants to resist Seotl. i. 627). When the queen was con- 
his entrance ; and, although he did not sue- voyed by the lords into , Edinburgh after the 
ceed in preventing this, the attitude of the surrender at Carberry Hill, she -was lodged, 
inhabitants was so hostile, that Morajr, fail- until the evening of the following day, ‘ in 
ing to obtain any support either in soldiers or the Provests loging [or town house_ , foment 
money, was compelled to depart as soon as the croce, upon the north syd of the gait ’ 
news reached him of the approach of the (letter of Ajrchhishop Beaton in Laxxg’s 
queen’s forces. In order to raise money for Mist. ii. 113). On 8 u^y 16^ Preston en- 
payment of the Queen’s troops, Preston, tered into abond with Sir William Eirkcaidy 
after several of the principal inhabitants had [q.'^-] of Grange to maintain the jiause of 
declined to raise the loan, effected an agree- the kmg and regent (Caxdekwood, ii. 412-3 ; 
ment by which the city undertook to pay Cal. State Eapers, For. Ser. 1572-4, entry 
immediately ten thousand merks staling, 944), In 1669 he was succeeded in the pro- 
and to have the superiority of Leith in vostehip by Eirkcaidy. On 2- June of the 
pledge, upon condition of redemption (Er- same year the king conceded to David Pres- 
tractsfrmn- the Records of the Burgh of Edin~ ton, son and heir-apparent of Simon Preston, 
1657-71, pp. 207-8). By this bargain the lands and barony of Craigmillar, with 
Edinburgh retained the superiority of Leith the fortaJice, &c., which Simon reigned 
for nearly three hundred years. Randolph (R^. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1543-80, ent^ 1860 j. 
refers to Preston as ^a rank papist * (6 Ve^. In June 1670 he was in Paris, whence, on 
State Pampers, For. Ser. 1564-6, entry 181); the 12th, he wrote a letter to Cecil, Worm- 
but Knox, although denouncing Preston as ing him of a propo^l made to the Fr^ch 
^a right epicurean’ for his adherence to the king on behalf ot the Queen of Sco^ (Cal* 
queen after the murder of Riccio ( Worhs, i. State Papers, Scott. Ser, i. ^1). He died 
236), admits that after the crisis following some time before 8 March 16/ 4-6 C. 

the marriage to Darnley he ^ showed himsea Scotl, iL 436), ^ . 1 j t. 

most "willing to set forward 3 *eligion, to By his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
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William Menteith of Kerse, Stirlingshire, 
lie had a son David, who succeeded him. 

[Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1530-80; Reg. P. C. 
Scotl. vols. i. and ii. ; Extracts from the Records 
of the Burgh of Edinburgh, in the publications 
of the Burgh Records Society ; Cal. State Papers, 
Scott. Ser. and For. Ser., during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; Histories of Lesley, Knox, 
and Calderwood; Wood’s Baronage of Scotland, 
1.415.] T.F. H. 

PRESTOlSr, THOMAS (1537-1698), 
master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and dra- 
matist, born at Simpson, Buckinghamshire, 
in 1537, was educated at Eton and at King’s 
College, Cambridge, where he was elected 
scholar, 16 Aug. 1553, and fellow, 18 Sept. 
I 006 . He^aduated B.A. in 1557 and M.A. 
in 1561. When Queen Elizabeth visited 
Cambridge in August 1664, he attracted the 
royal favour by his performance of a part 
in the tragedy of * Dido,’ and by disputing 
in philosophy with Thomas Cartwright in 
the royal presence (Nichols, Progresses^ iii. 
71, 131). He also addressed the queen in a 
Latin oration on her departure, when she in- 
vited him to kiss her hand, and gave him a 
pension of 20 /. a year, with the title of ^ her 
scholar ’ (Strype, Annals), He served as 
roctor in the university in 1566. In 1572 
e was directed hj the authorities of his col- 
lege to study civil law, and four years later 

E roceeded to the de^ee of LL.D. In 1581 
e resigned his fellowship. He seems to | 
have joined the College of Advocates. In i 
1684 he ,was appointed master of Trinity 
Hall, and he served as vice-chancellor of 
the university in 1689-90. 

He died on 1 June 1598, and w^as buried 
in the chapel of Trinity Hall. A monu- 
mental brass near the altar, placed there by 
his wife Alice, hears a Latin inscription and 
a full-length effigy of him in the habit of a 
Cambridge doctor of laws. 

Preston was a pioneer of the English 
drama, and published in 1669 * A Lament- 
able Tragedy mixed full of Mirth conteyn- 
ing the Life of Cambises, King of Percia, 
from the beginning of his Kingdome, unto 
bm Death, his one good deed of execution ; 
after that many wicked deeds and tirannous 
murders coanmitted by and through him ; and 
last of all his odious Death by God’s justice 
appointed. Don in such order as fqlloweth 
by Thomaa Preston, London.’ There are two 
undated editions : one by John Allde, who ob- 
tained a license for its pnblication in 1569, and 
another by Edward Allde (cf. CoLLiEit, Pegis- 
ter», Shakes]^are Soc., i. 206). It Was rgprinted 
m Hawkinsa < Origin, of the English Drama,’ 
L 143, and in Dodsley’s ‘ Old English Drama ’ 
{ed;. Haziifct),iT. 157 sq. A reference to the 


death of Bishop Bonner in September 1569 
shows that the piece was produced after 
that date. The play illustrates the transi- 
tion from the morality play to historical 
drama. The dramatis personae include alle- 
gorical as well as historical personages. The 
plot, characterisation, j^nd language are 
rugged and uncouth. Murder and bloodshed 
abound. The chief scenes are written in 
rhyming alexandrines, but the comic cha- 
racter of Ambidexter speaks in irregular 
heroic verse. The bombastic grandiloquence 
of the piece became proverbial, and Shake- 
speare is believed to allude to it when he 
makes Falstaff say ^ I must speak in passion, 
and I will doit in Cambises way’ (). Henry IV^ 
ii. 4). Preston also wrote a broadside ballad 
entitled ^ A Lamentation from Rome how 
the Pope doth bewayle the Rebelles in Eng- 
land cannot prevayle. To the tune of “ Rowe 
well, ye mariners,” ’ London by William 
Griffith, 1670; reprinted in Collier’s ‘Old 
Ballads,’ edited for the Percy Society, and 
in the ‘ Borderer’s Table Book.’ vii. 164 (Col- 
lier,!. 210). Another (lost) ballad byPreston, 
‘Agelifower of swete marygolde, wherein 
the frutes of tyranny you may beholde,’ was 
licensed for publication to W^illiam Griffith, 
1669-70 (Collier, i. 222). ^ 

Preston contributed Latin verses to the 
university collection on the restitution of 
Bucer and Fagius, 1560, and to Carr’s 
‘Demosthenes,’ 1671. 

[Cooper s Athense Cantabr. h. 247, 550 ; Har- 
woo'j’s Alumni E'on. ; Cooper’s Annals of Cam- 
bridge; Fieay’s Hisrory ot the English Stage; 
Wordsworth’s Eccl. Biog. iv. 322-3.] 8. L. 

PRESTON,THOM AS (1563-1640), Bene- 
dictinemonk. [See Wiprrington’, Roger.] 

PRESTON, THOMAS, first Viscoxtnt 
Ta.ra (1685-1655),^ born in 1585, was the 
second son. of Christopher, fourth viscount 
Gormanston, by his second wife, Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam of Bag- 
gotsrath, co. Dublin. Christopher {d. 1599) 
was the ^eat- grandson 0 f Robert Preston, who 
was created Viscount Gormanston in 1478, 
upon his appointment as deputy to Henry, 
lord Grey (Grey being himself deputy of 
the youthful viceroy, Richard, duke^ of York, 
who was murdered in the Tower in 1483). 
Gormanston sat in the Irish parliament of 
1490, and three years later was appointed 
deputy to Jasper Tudor, duke of Bedford, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. He died in 1503. 
His great-grandfather, Sir Robert de Preston, 
who was knighted in 1361 by the viceroy, 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, for services in ex- 
peditions against the hostUe Irish, was the 
founder of the family’s importance. In 1^^ 
Sir Robert purchased the manor and lands of 
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Gormanston in Meath., while by his marriage 
to Margaret, daughter and heiress of Walter 
de Bermingham, he acquired large estates in 
Leinster. He was appointed baron of ex- 
chequer in Ireland in 1365, and was subse- 
quently keeper of the great seal in that 
country {^Patent and Close Rolls, Ireland; 
Gilbbet, Viceroys of Ireland, and Chartu^- 
laries of St, Marfs Abbey, Dublin, 1884; 
Lodge, Peerage, i. 82 ; notes furnished by 
J. T. Gilbert, esq.) 

Thomas was educated in the Spanish Ne- 
therlands, where he took service with the arch- 
dukes. Both he and Owen Roe O’NeiU [q. v.] 
were captains in Henry O’Neill’s Irish regi- 
ment at Brussels in July 1607 {State Papers, 
Ireland). Between Preston and Owen Roe 
was from the first a strong antipathy ,whichbe- 
came embittered in the course of time by pro- 
fessional rivalry in the Spanish service (Grii> 
DEET, Confederation and War, iii. 3). Preston 
was in Ireland recruiting in 1615, and again in 
1634, and Wentworth allowed him to recruit 
Ills regiment up to 2,400 men. Both Preston 
and O'Neill continued to draw men from Ire- 
land until 1641, and their recruiting agents 
frequently came into conflict. From 24 June 
to 4 July 1635 Preston distinguished himself 
in the defence of Louvain against the com- 
bined forces of France and Holland, and sent 
to Wentworth an account of the exploit on 
6 July 1635. In the summer of 1641 Preston 
threw himself into Genappe, of which he 
was made governor, and, after a gallant de- 
fence, capitulated to. Frederick Henry of 
Orange in person on 27 July. In 1642 his 
nephew, Lord Gormanston, urged him to re- 
turn to Ireland, and, resolving to sacriBc^ his 
hopes of promotion abroad, he prepared to 
join the Irish catholics in their rebellion 
against the English government. 

Though Richelieu did not wish to appear 
openly in support of Irish rebels, he dis- 
charged all the Irish soldiers in the French 
service, so as to set them free for their own 
country, let it be understood that they might 
expect money up to a million crowns, and al- 
lowed war material to be purchased in France. 
Preston was^at Paris in July 1642 {ib,u,Q7), 
and probably obtained a substantial subsidy 
in money. But he had married a Flemish 
lady of rank, and had more influence and 
interest in the Spanish Netherlands. It was 
accordingly from Dunkirk that he sailed with 
three armed vessels, carrying many guns and 
stores and a number of officers trained in 
continental warfare. He arrived in Wexford 
harbour at the end of July or beginning of 
August (Gilbeet, Contemporary Mist, i. 
519). At Wexford he was joined by a dozen 
or more vessels laden with munitions of war 


from Nantes, St. Malo, and Rochelle (CaE'ee). 
Preston reconnoitred Duncannon fort, which 
he thought could be taken in fifteen days, and 
then went to Kilkenny, where the Catholic 
Confederation was established. He accom- 
panied Castlehaven in his expedition against 
Monck, who had just relieved RallinakUl in 
Queen’s County. Preston, by Gastlehaven's 
account, pursued Monck, forced him to fight, 
and routed him near Timahoe on 5 Oct. Pres- 
ton was formally chosen general of Leinster by 
the supreme council (14 Dec.) His first suc- 
cess was the capture of Birr Castle on 20 Jan. 
1642-3 {Confederation and War,u. 145). It 
had held out since the beginning of the war. 
The terms were honourable and were honour- 
ably kept. Castlehaven, who served under 
Preston, records with pride that * he delivered 

i the inmates of the castle], being about eight 
lundred men, women, and children, withtheir 
baggage, safe to their friends’ (p. 34). On 
18 March 1642-3 Preston was totally defeated 
by Ormonde, near New Ross. Preston’s forces 
were nearly two to one ; but Castlehaven, who 
was present and a good judge, says he ‘put 
himself under as great disadvantage as his 
enemy could wish.’ Ballinakill was taken by 
Preston some weeks later, and Castlehaven 
escorted the defenders to a place of safety. 
In June 1643 Preston threatened the garru^on 
of Castlejordan in Meath, but was foiled by 
Ormonde, and his operations during the 
summer were unimportant. On 15 Sept, 
the cessation of arms for a year between 
Ormonde and the confederates was concluded 
at Sigginstown in Kildare (cf. Confederation 
and War, iii. 3). Many soldiers went to Eng- 
land at the cessation, and few returned. When 
the year had expired there was a succession of 
short truces, during which abortive negotia- 
tions for peace went on. 

After Lord Esmond, governor of Dun- 
cannon fort', declared for the parliament, the 
towns of Waterford and Ross, who feared to 
lose their trade, provided funds for its re- 
duction. Preston began the siege on 20 Jan. 
1644-6, and the fort was surrendered on 
19 March, According to the diary of the 
Franciscan Bonaventure Baron, who was 
present iv, 189), 176 shells and 162 round 
shot were fired by the assailants; Carte adds 
that 19,000 pounds of powder were burned. 
But only thirty of the garrison were killed or 
died; famine and want of water were the real 
captors. The garrison were allowed to march 
out ‘with hag and ha^age’ {ib, p. 184), and 
to be conveyed safely to Youghal or Dublin- 
But the forces of Rreston and the confede- 
rates were unequal to the army which the 
parliament was collecting against them, and 
Preston’s pecuniary resources were failing. 
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A petition from him to the supreme council 
shows that he had no pay for eighteen months, 
except 200/. during the siege of Duncannon. 
The very expenses of his outfit and passage 
from Flanders had not been paid. The 
supreme council acknowledged on 2 May 
1645 that they owed him 1,300/., which they 
ordered to he paid out of the rents due to 
the crown at Easter and Michaelmas that 
same year (i&. p, 239). As to the rest of his 
arrears, they would settle them at some more 
convenient season, * as shall he agreeable to 
honour and justice.’ In October Preston was 
sent to reduce Youghal, but he q uarrelled with 
his colleague Castlehaven,and the expedition 
failed. 

Preston was one of two deputed by the 
supreme council to wait upon the nuncio, 
Kinuccini, who brought over arms, ammuni- 
tion, and money, after his arrival at Kilkenny 
in the middle of November. The nuncio dis- 
trusted every one, and, after much dispute, 
agreed to allot half the fund at his disposal 
to Connaught, where Clanricarde found it 
hard to maintain his ground. In April 1646 
Preston was despatched to his help with three 
thousand foot and five hundred horse, and the 
nuncio said his readiness^ to serve under Olan- 
ricarde had edified all, and given the best hopes 
of good service from him.’ Preston took Ros- 
common about the time of the battle of Ben- 
burb (0 June) ( Warr of Ireland^ p. 66), and 
gained some success in the field. But his jea- 
lousy of Owen Roe O’Neill threatened a dan- 
gerous development, and Owen Roe, anxious 
to spare his own province of Ulster, allowed 
some of his victorious but hungry troops to 
spread themselves over the counties of West- 
meath and Longford, where they committed 
many excesses.' Preston’s men were largely 
drawn from that district, and disturbances 
were imminent {Confederation and War, v. 
32), Kinuccini made peace between the rival 
generals, but it was neither real nor lasting. 

A peace was concluded in March 1646 
between Ormonde and the confederates, but 
it did not put an end to the war. Preston, 
who was in Connaught till October, had a 
natural leaning towards Ormonde, and, after 
a friendly correspondence with him, pro- 
claimed the peace in camp. But he was 
afterwards over-persuaded by Kinuccini to 
xeopen the war by joining O’Neill in an 
attack on Dublin. At the end of August 
Ormonde had gone to Kilkenny, where he 
collected some of his rents. A determined 
attempt was now made to cut him off from 
the capital. He escaped with his men by 
forced marches, hut his baggage was plun- 
dered by the Irish. He saw that the con- 
federates could not he trusted, and suspected 


Preston equally with O’Neill of complicity 
in this breach of faith. Ormonde saw tto 
the protestants of Dublin and of the other 
garrisons could only be saved by the help of 
the English parliament. On 9 Nov. Preston, 
O’Neill, and Kinuccini were together at 
Lucan, only seven miles from Dublin ; hut 
the generals quarrelled so violently that the 
nuncio had much ado to keep them from 
actually coming to blows. At the news 
that Oimonde was treating with the parlia- 
mentarians, O’Neill suddenly recrossed the 
Lilfey and left Preston alone. Preston’s 
position was very difficult. On 21 Oct. he 
swore allegiance to the ^ council and congre- 
gation of the confederates,’ that is, to the 
clerical section who were now in power at 
Kilkenny ; but a few days later, at the per- 
suasion of Clanricarde, he accepted, with some 
hesitation, Ormonde’s assurances that by 
maintenance of peace his co-religionists 
would gain full religious liberty. In a letter 
dated 24 Nov. to the mayor and citizens of 
Kilkenny he spoke triumphantly of the ex- 
tension of the catholic religion, and the re- 
striction of heresy in Leinster to Dublin, 
Drogheda, Dundalk, and Trim, while he com- 
Xdained bitterly that his plan of besieging 
Dublin and thus extorting catholic emanci- 
pation had been hampered by tempest and 
flood, and that his desertion by O’Neill had 
now e.xposed him and his men to great peril 
(see Confederation and War, vi. 162). 

He adhered to his understanding with 
Clanricarde only until December. The nuncio 
early in that month excommunicated Preston 
for refusing to disperse his army in quarters 
assigned by the clerical party at Kilkenny. 
A few days later he renewed his promises of 
obedience to the church and repudiated tbe 
understanding with Clanricarde. He had 
just proposed a friendly meeting with Or- 
monde, but excused himself on the ground 
that his officers were ^ not excommunication- 
proof’ {tb, pp. 45, 1 67 ) . A truce with Ormonde 
was maintained until 10 April. On the very 
night that it ended Preston invested the 
royalist garrison at Carlow, It fell into his 
hands three weeks later, hut to little purpose, 
for a parliameptary army under Michael J ones 
[q> v!] was admitted into Dublin on 7 June, 
and on 28 July Ormonde left Ireland, just 
when Preston was mustering seven thousand 
foot and a thousand horse on the Curragh of 
Kildare.. 

Jones attacked him at Dangan Hill, near 
Trim, on 8 Aug., and his army was almost 
annihilated (Jones’s account.in Rushwoeth, 
viL 779 ; Rin-xjccini, p. 306 ; Contemj)orary 
HisL i. 154). 

The defeated general retired to Kilkenny 
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•witli tlie remnant of bis army, and was en- j 
gained for tlie rest of the year in disputes 
with the nuncio’s party there. Preston, 
who was next year at the head of about three 
thousand men, formed an odd combination 
with Taafe and Inchiquin in the royalist 
interest, against O’Neill and the nuncio. The 
latter fulminated ‘the strictest form of ex- 
commiuiication ’ against Preston; but the 
general had grown less sensitive, and the 
iesuits, who were supported by David Rothe 
[q.v ], b'shop of Ossory, and other dignitaries, 
declared the sentence irregular and of no 
effect. When Ormonde returned to Ireland 
to take command of the moderate catholic 
and royalist forces, Preston wrote (12 Oct.) 
that he had kept the Leinster army together 
with great trouble and with no selfish aims, 
but for the hing and for miserable, distracted 
Ireland, ‘which must derive its happiness 
from your lordship’s resuming the manage- 
ment thereof, to which no man shall more 
readily submit than I ’ ( Confederation and 
Wai\ vi. 286). On 28 Dec. Ormonde pro- 
mised Preston, on the king’s behalf, a peerage 
and an estate to support it out of lands for- 
feited by those who ‘ oppose his authority 
and the peace of the kingdom ’ (ib, vii. 171). 

In June 1649, Preston, apparently jealous 
of the favour bestowed by Ormonde on 
Taafe, corresponded with Jones, the parlia- 
menta^ general, but this came to nothing, 
unless it served to increase the general distrust 
of the royalist chiefs in one another. Preston 
was at the council of war held before Dublin 
on 27 July (ib ,) ; the struggle with the par- 
liamentary troops, which grew fiercer on 
Cromwell’s landing in August, but Preston 
took little prominent part in it until the spring 
of 1650, when he was at Carlow. Thence 
he was sent by Ormonde to Waterford, to fill 
the place of governor. When Sir Hardress 
Waller took Carlow for the parliament, he 
allowed Preston’s servant to follow his master 
with money, papers, and personal effects.* 
Preston has been blamed for not making some 
effort to relieve Clonmel in March, but he 
was probably quite powerless to do so. He 
defended Waterford well against Ireton, and 
obtained honourable terms when he surren- 
dered on 10 Aug. to famine as much as to 
arms. The city had been blockaded since the 
beginning of June. 

Preston was created Viscount Tara by a 
patent dated at Eimis 2 July 1650. After 
leaving Waterford he was engaged in some 
trifling and hopeless operations in Eling’s 
Coun^, and he withdrew beyond the Shan- 
non early in the following year. Ormonde 
had then left Ireland for the second time, 
and Clauricarde was appointed his deputy. 


In May 1651 Preston erected a last fortress 
for the falling confederacy in the island of 
Innisbofin off Connemara, and immediately 
afterwards became governor of Ghilway (CV«- 
temporary History^ iii. 240). Preston steadily 
supported Clanricarde in opposition to the 
extreme clerical party, and discountenanced 
the projects of Charles IV, the feather- 
headed Duke of Lorraine, who had got rid 
of his own duchy and dreamed of a new one 
in Ireland. The .Irish bishops, who were at 
their wits’ ends, snatched even at this straw, 
but got only a small sum of money, some arms, 
and some very bad powder. On 22” Dec. an Irish 
priest wrote from Brussels to the secretary 
of propaganda that he had seen the Duke of 
Lorraine there, and that ‘his highness at 
once fell to abuse [convicia] of the Irish, and 
especially of Clanricarde, Preston, Taafe, 
&c., calling them rogues, traitors, and here- 
tics’ (jSpze/feyfMJw i. 386). In 1652 

Charles II stood sponsor to Preston’s grand- 
son Thomas, who was bom in Paris. The 
royal godfather scarcely brought prosperity, 
for it is noted in the re^ster of the Scots 
College at Douay in 1670 that this boy was 
hopelessly in debt to the college (Mist, 
MSS, Comm. 5th Rep. App. p. 654). 

After taking Limerick in October 1651, 
Ireton was unable to attempt Galway, but 
he wrote on 7 Nov. from Clare Castle to the 
citizens, urging them to accept the terms 
which he had originally offered to Limerick, 
and to save themselves from the horrors of 
a siege by turning out Preston and his men. 
To Preston he also wrote ‘ for the good men’s 
sake of the city, who perhaps may not be 
so angry in the notion of a soldier’s honour 
as to understand the quibbles of it . . . 

; though men of your unhappy breeding think 
such glorious trifles worth the sacrificing or 
venturing of other men’s lives and interests 
for . . . the frivolous impertinence of a 
soldier’s honour or humour rather’ (Hardi- 
MAIT, p. 129). Five days later the mayor 
and his council answered that they meant 
to stand together with the garrison, and 
Preston wrote angrily that the heads of 
Ireton’s followers were ‘ as unsettled on 
their shoulders as any he knew in that 
town ’ (z5.) Ireton died shortly afterwards, 
and Coote offered the same conditions, but 
they were again declined. In March 1651-2 
Clanricarde proposed a pacification, but Lud- 
low said that the English parliament had to 
be obeyed, and that no one else could grant 
conditions (Lttdlow, i. 343). Preston, find- 
ing the situation hopeless, slipped away to 
the continent, and on 5 April the townsni -n 
surrendered on terms as good, as those 
Ireton had offered. 
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Preston was excepted from pardon for 
life or estate in the Cromwellian Act of 
Settlement 12 Aug. 1652. He was now old, : 
he had not been successful except in the 
defence of towns, and could scarcely hope 
for any important employment. The short 
remainder of his life was chiefly spent in 
the Spanish Netherlands, but he was at 
Paris in the autumn of 1653 with offers^ of 
service to Charles II. Hyde did not like 
him, and wrote on 12 Sept, that he had 
received no countenance, as it was found 
that his real object was to get employment 
from the French king (CaL of Clarendon 
State Papers). He was buried at Paris, 21 Oct. 
1655 {Ep. MS. 2535, f. 474). H e married a 
daughter of Charles Van der Eycken, seigneur 
de St. George. Theirson Anthony, who played 
an active part in the Irish war, and who suc- 
ceeded as second Viscount Tara, died 24 April 
1659. at Bruges. The peerage became extinct 
in 1674. One of their daughters was the 
second wife of Sir Phelim O’Neill [q. v.1, and 
may have stimulated her father’s hostility to 
Owen Roe O’Neill. Another married succes- 
sively Colonel Francis N etterville and Colonel 
John Fitzpatrick, 

There are two portraits of Preston at 
Gormanston Castle, CO. Meath. An engraving 
after one of these is preserved in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and is reproduced in the 
frontispiece to vol. iv. of the ‘ History of 
the Confederation and "War in Ireland.’ 

[For the period before 1642: Cal. of State 
Papers, Ireland, 1603-14 ; Lord Strafford’s 
Letters and Despatches ; Martin’s H st. de 
France, chap. Ixsu; M. O'Connors Irish Bri- 
gades, 1855 ; Bistorise Belgicae Liber singularis 
de obsidione Lovaniensi a.d. mdcxxxv. Ant- 
werp, 1636, by Erycius Puteanus (Henri Du 
Puy or Van der Putte), which gives a detailed 
and veiy laudatory account of Preston’s doings 
at Louvain ; Bishop French mentions another 
by Vernulaeus (Nicolas de Vernulz), hut without 
specifying any one of his numerous works. For 
the Irish war and after it see: Contemporary 
Hist, of Affairs in Ireland and Hist, of Confede- 
ration and War in Ireland, both ed. G-ilbert. 
(the latter comprises the narrative of Secretary 
Belli ngs, who is very full and accurate on 
Leinster affairs) ; IrishWarr in 1 641, by a British 
officer in Sir John Clotworthy’s regiment; 
Casiiehaven’s Memoirs, ed. 1815 ; Bishop 
Frendi’s Unkind Det-erter; Cardinal Moran’s 
Spicilegium 0^ao^iense; Einuedni’s Embassy in 
Irnland (transl. by Hughes); Clanrioarde’s Me- 
moirs, 1744; Ludlow’s Memoirs, ed. Firth, 1894 ; 
Bush worth Collections; Cal. of Clarendon State 
Papers, 1646-57 ; Carte’s Ormonde and Original 
Letters; Hardiman’s Hist, of Galway; Burke’s 
Dormant and Extinct Peexagej Foster’s Peerage 
1883.] E, B-x. 


PRESTON, WILLIAM (1753-1807) 
poet and dramatist, born in the parish of 
St. Michan’s, Dublin, in 1763, was admitl 1 
a pensioner at Trinity College in 1766. He 
graduated B.A. in 1770, and M.A. in 1773 
studied at the Middle Temple, and was called 
to the Irish bar in 1777. He assisted in the 
formation of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
was elected its first secretary in 1786. That 
post he held during the rest of his life. He 
also helped to found the Dublin Library So- 
ciety, and was a frequent contributor to its 
^Transactions.’ He wrote occasional poetry 
for periodicals — including the * Press,’ the 
organ^ of the ‘ United Irishmen,’ and the 
* Sentimental and Masonic Magazine,’ 1794, 
and he contributed to ^Pranceriana’ (1784. 
cf. Nos. 16, 24, 25, 29, 31, and 33), a collec- 
tion of satirical pieces on John Hely-Hutch- 
inson (1724-1794) [q.v.], provost of Trinity 
College, and to Joshua Edlcins’s collection of 
poems (1789-90 and ISOl). His chief suc- 
cess was attained by his tragedy * Democratic 
Rage ’ (founded on incidents in the French 
revolution), which was produced at Dublin in 
1793, and ran through three editions in as 
many weeks. Preston, who was a member 
of the ‘Monks of the Screw,’ died of over- 
work on 2 Feb. 1807. He was buried in 
St. Thomas’s churchyard, Dublin. 

His works were : 1. ‘ Heroic Epistle of 
Mr. Manly ... to Mr. Pinchbeck,’ a satire 
(anon.), 8vo, Dublin, 1775. 2. ‘Heroic Epistle 
to Mr. Twiss, by Donna Teresa Pinna y 
Ruiz,’ a satire, 8vo, Dublin, 1775; 2nd edit, 
Dublin, 1775. 3. ‘ Heroic Answer of Mr. 
Twiss,’ by the same, a satire, 8vo, Dublin, 
1775. 4. ‘ 1777, or a Picture of the Manners 
and Customs of the Age,’ a poem (anon.), 
8vo, Dublin, 1778? 6. ‘The Female Congress, 
or the Temple of Cottyto,’ a mock-heroic 
poem in four cantos, 4to, London, 1779 
6. ‘ The Contrast, or a Comparison between 
England and Ireland,’ a poem, 1780. 7. ‘ Offa 
and Ethelbert, or the Saxon Princes,’ a 
tragedy, 8vo, Dublin, 1791. 8. ‘Messina 

Freed,’ a tragedy, 8vo, Dublin, 1793. 9. ‘The 
Adopted Son,’ a tragedy. 10. ‘ Rosmanda,’ 
a tragedy, Dublin, 1793, 8vo. 11. ‘De- 
mocratic Rage,’ a tragedy, 8vo, London, 
1793. 12. ‘Poetical Works, 8vo, 2 vols. 
Dublin, 1793. 13. ‘The Siege of Ismail,’ a 
tragedy, 8vo, Dublin, 1794. 14. ‘ A Letter to 
Bryan Edwards, Esq. ... on some Passages 
of his “History of the West Indies,”’ 4to, 
London, 1794. 16. ‘ The Natural Advan- 
tages of Ireland,’ 4to, Dublin, 1796. 16. ‘The 
Argon antics of Apollonius Rhodius,’ trans- 
lated into English verse with notes, 12ma, 
1803 (various other editions), 17. ‘Some 
Considerations on the History of the Ancient 
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Amatory AVriters and the comparative Me- 
rits of the Elegiac Poets,’ &c., Dublin ? 1805 ? 
18. 'Posthumous Poems,’ edited by Hon. 
Frances Preston, with portrait, 8vo, Dublin, 
1809. 

[Baker’s Biosr^'pbia Dramatica ; Warburton, 
Whitelaw, and Walsh’s Hist, of Dublin, ii, 12 1 0- 
1212 ; O’Donoghne’s Poets of Ireland, pp. 208-9; 
Taxlor’s Hist, of the University of Dublin, p. 
431 ; Brit. Mus.Cat. ; authorities cited in text.] 

D. J. O’D. 

PRESTOH, WILLTAM (1742-1818), 
printer and writer on freemasonry, bom at 
Edinburgh on 28 July 1742, was second son 
of William Preston (d, 1751), writer to the 
signet. Educated at the high school and 
university of his native eity,^ he became 
amanuensis to Thomas Ruddiman [q. v.], 
whose brother Walter, the printer, took him 
as apprentice. In 1760 Preston went to Lon- 
don with letters of recommendation to Wil- 
liam Strahan, king’s printer, who employed 
him as corrector of the press, and left him an 
annuity on his death in J uly 17 85. Andrew 
Strahan, on succeeding to his father’s busi- 
ness, employed Preston as chief reader and 
general superintendent until midsummer 
1804, when he took him into partnership. 

Preston’s initiation into freemasonry took 
place in 17 63 at lodge No. Ill of the ‘ Ancient ’ 
or ' Athoir grand lodge, which had recently 
been opened. It was formally constituted 
as the ‘ Caledoniau ’ in 1772. Preston be- 
came known as a lecturer, and was admitted 
in 1774 a member of the lodge of antiquity 
No. 1, of which he afterwards became master. 
In the same year he delivered a course of 
lectures on the different degrees of masonry 
at the Mitre tavern in Fleet Street, London, 
He and some others, having renounced alle- 
giance to the grand lodge of England, set up 
a grand lodge of their own in 1779. The 
rival body did not prosper, and Preston and 
the other seceders, having tendered their 
submission, were restored to their privileges 
in 1789. He had a share in reviving the 
grand chapter of Harodim in 1787, but the 
establishment of formal lodges of instruction 
did away with the object of this body 
(WiLTSOur’s reprint of Illustratwm of Ma- 
sovry, pref. pp. 8-11). 

Few masonic publications have achieved 
the extensive popularity of the ‘ Illustrations 
of Masonry,’ of which the first edition, now 
a very rare book, was published by Preston in 
1772, London, 12mo. It was issued under 
the sanction of Lord Petre, grand-master, to 
whom it was dedicated. It differs from all 
the subsequent editions, and was reprinted, 
with a biographical notice, by W. Watson, 
liondon, 1887, 12mo. It contains descriptions 


of ceremonies, songs, and an historical account 
of masonry. The later editions are chiefly 
historical and descriptive. A ' second edition, 
corrected and enlarged,’ appeared in 1775, 
London, 12mo. The tenth edition, with 
considerable additions, London, 1801, 12mo, 
was reprinted at Portsmouth in 1804 as ' the 
first American improved edition, to which is 
annexed many valuable masonic addenda 
and a complete list of the lodges in the 
United States of America, edited by Brother 
George Richards.’ The twelfth (London, 
1812) and thirteenth (London, 1821) editions 
were edited by Stephen Jones, ' with correc- 
tions and additions,’ and a portrait. The 
fourteenth (London, 1829), fifteenth (Lon- 
don, 1840), sixteenth (London, 1846), and 
seventeenth (London, 1861) editions were 
edited by the Rev. George Oliver ; the last edi- 
tion, in which little of the original remains, 
contains ' additions, explanatory notes, and 
the historical portion continued firom 1820 
to the present time.’ A German translation 
by J, H. 0. Meyer appeared in 1776 and. 
1780. Preston instituted the ' Freemason’s 
Calendar,’ and is said to have helped to 
compile the 'Bibliotheca Romana’ (1757), 
a catalogue of T. Ruddiman’s library. 

Through his connection with Strahan, 
Preston was on firiendly terms with Robert- 
son, Hume, Gibbon, Johnson, and Blair. He 
died on 1 April 1818 at Dean Street, Fetter 
Lane, London, in his seventy-sixth year, and 
was buried on 10 April in St. Paul’s church- 
yard. 

A portrait, engraved by Ridley after a 
picture by S. Drummond for the ' European 
Magazine ’ (May 1811), is reproduced, slightly 
reduced, in Stephen Jones’s editions o? the 
' Illustrations ’ (1812 and 1821). 

[Biography by Stephen Jones in European 
Magazine, 1811, pt. i. pp. 323-7 ; see also Gent, 
Mag. 1818, i. 372; boss’s Bibliographie der 
Freimaurerei, 1844 ; Allibone’s Dif*t. of Englijsh 
lit. ii. 1454, 1676; Timperley’s Encyclopadi^ 
1852, p. 918 ; Nichols’s Dlustr. of Lit. Hist. viii. 
490] E.R.T. 

PRESTONGR ANGE, Lokd. [See Graijt, 
W tt.ttam , 1701 F-1764, Scottish judge.] 

PRESTWICH, JOHN, called Sie John 
{d. 1795), antiquary, was son of Sir Elias 
Prestwich of Holme and Prestwich, Lan- 
cashire, and a lineal descendant of ^omas 
Prestwich, who was created a baronet in 1644. 
He always claimed the title of baronet, 
though the claim was not officially allowed. 
He died at Dublin on 15 Aug. 1795. 

His works are : 1.' Dissertation on Alineral, 


Ammal, and Vegetable Poisons,’ 1775, Svo. 
2. * Prestwich’s RespuhEca, or a Display of 
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the Honors, Ceremonies, and Ensigns of 
the Common Wealth under the Protectorship 1 
of Oliver Cromwell ; together with the 
Names, Armorial Bearings, Flags, and 
Pennons of the different Commanders of 
English, Scotch, Irish, Americans, and 
French; and an Alphabetical Roll of the 
Names and Armorial Bearings of upwards 
of Three Hundred Families of the present 
Nobility and Gentry of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland,’ London, 17 87, 4to. This curious 
heraldic work is inscribed to Lord Sydney. 
Notwithstanding its title, it is replete with 
loyalty. In the British Museum there is a 
copy with indices of names and mottoes in 
manuscript. 

Prestwich left unpublished an incomplete 
* Historical Account of South "Wales ’ and a 
‘ History of Liverpool,’ which was withheld, 
by the author’s direction, on a similar work 
being announced by John Holt [q. v.] 

[Conrthope’a Extinct Baronetage, p. 162; 
Gent. Mag. 1795, pt. ii. pp. 879, 967 ; Moule’s 
Bibl. Heraldicaf p. 455 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. 
ix. 23; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. viii. 47, 5th 
ser. i, 269; Palatine Note-book, ii. 185, 249.] 

T. C. 

PRETYMAN, GEORGE (1750-1827), 
bishop of Winchester, [See Tomline.] 

PREVOST, Sib GEORGE (1767-1816), 
soldier and governor-general of Canada, was 
eldest son of Major-general Augustine Pre- 
vost (d, 1786), wno served under Wolfe, by 
his wife Anne, daughter of Chevalier George 
Graudof Amsterdam. Bom on 19 May 1767, 
he entered the army and became a captain 
on 9 June 1783, took a company in the 25th 
foot on 15 Oct. 1784, was promoted major in 
the 60th (Royal American) foot on 18 Nov. 

1 790, and shortly afterwards was sent to the 
West Indies with his regiment. Becoming 
lieutenant-colonel on 6 Aug. 1794, he com- 
manded the troops in St. Vincent in that 
and the following year, and saw much active 
service. On 20 Jan. 1796 he was twice 
wounded in repeated attempts to carry 
Baker’s Ridge, St. Vincent. On 1 Jan, 1798 
he became a colonel, and on 8 March briga- 
dier-general. 

In May 1798 Prevost was nominated mili- 
tary governor of St. Lucia. Applying himself 
to abate the discontent of the French popu- 
lation, and to reform the disorganised law 
courts, he ^ won the hearts of the people 
that, on their petition, he was appointed civil 
governor on 16 May 1801. In the following 
year his health compelled his return to 
England. On 27 Sept. 1802 Prevost was 
apixjinted captain-general and govemor-in- 
chkf in Bominica. In 1803 he aided in re- 


taking St. Lucia from the French, and m 
I February 1805 had a severe tussle wim 
the French for the possession of Dominica. 
On 10 May 1805 he again obtained leave 
to visit England, was placed in command of 
the Portsmouth district, and on 6 Dec. 1805 
was created a baronet. He was now maior- 
general, and on 8 Sept. 1806 became colonel 
in his regiment. In the same year he was 
second in command when Martinique was 
captured. In January 1808 he became lieu- 
tenant-general. 

In 180 S Prevost beeamelieutenant-govemor 

and commander-in-chief of Nova Scotia, 
where he increased his reputation. On 
14 Feb. 1811 he was, at a critical juncture, 
chosen to be governor of Lower Canada and 
governor-general of British North America, 
m succession to Sir James Henry Craio* 
[q. V.] He found the Canadians suspicious 
and untractable, while the United States 
were threatening war, of which Canada was 
to bear the brunt. Pre vest’s first action was 
to undertake a tour of military observation; 
he next remodelled his executive counciL 
On 21 Feb. 1812 he met his parliament, and 
was cordially received. The house responded 
to his request for unusual supplies, and on 
19 May the apembly was prorogued. On 
18 J une the U nited States declared war ; on the 
24th the news reached Quebec. Prevost acted 
with promptitude, yet showed every considera- 
tion to American subj ects then within his juris- 
diction, "When the news of the repeal of the 
orders in council was received, he concluded 
an armistice with the American general ; 
but it was disavowed by the States, and the 
war went on. Through his influence Canada 
made it primarily a defensive war, and the 
British government retained the confidence 
of the Canadian people, in spite of the ill- 
feeling which smouldered in the. House of 
Assembly. But in 1813 the house, irritated 
with the governor’s cautious reception of the 
impeachment of two judges, Sewell and 
Monk, resolved that by his answer to the 
address he had violated the privileges of the 
house. A few days later, however, the house 
resolved that * they had not in any respect 
altered the opinion they had ever entertained 
of the wisdom of his excellency’s admini- 
stration.’ 

^ Pre vost’s intervention in the military opera- 
tions of the campaigns of 1812-14 was most 
unfortunate. Though nominally commander- 
in-chief, he left the chief conduct of the war 
to others, and his own appearance in the field 
on two occasions was followed by the humilia- 
tion of the British arms. In the one case — 
on 17 Feh, 1813 — Prevost started for Upper 
, Canada, and, after waiting Montreal for 
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the arrival of Sir James Yeo from England, 
went with him to Elingston, and concerted 
the attack on Sacketts Harbour on 27 May. 
A brilliant attack was made by the British 
troops — the Americans were already routed 
— ^when Prevost, seized with doubt, sounded 
the signal for retreat. The scheme of in- 
vading ICew York State, in July 1814, was 
likewise due to Prevost. The Canadian 
forces had been reinforced by Peninsular 
veterans; the army and fleet were to co- 
operate for the reduction of Plattsburg. 
The attempt ought to have been successful, 
both by land and sea. But by some error 
the Confiance was sent into action alone, and 
Prevost, instead of giving her immediate sup- 
port, suddenly decided to retreat. 

On 21 Jan. I8I0 Prevost met the new par- 
liament of Lower Canada, and soon an- 
nounced that peace had been concluded. 
The assembly proposed to present him with 
a service of plate of 5,000Z. value, ‘ in testi- 
mony of the country’s sense of Ms distin- 
guished talents, wisdom, and ability.’ The 
legislative council, however, declined to 
assent to the bill. In closing the session 
Prevost announced that he was summoned 
to England to meet the charges arising out 
of his conduct before Plattsburg. On 3 April 
he left amid numerous addresses from the 
French Canadians. The British section of 
the population were not so warm in their 
commendations. He reached England in 
September, and on learning that he had been 
incidentally condemned by the naval court, 
he obtained from the Duke of York permis-^ 
sion to be tried in person by court-martial. 
But the consequent anxiety ruined his health, 
and he died in London on 6 Jan. 1816, a 
week before the day fixed for the meeting of 
the court. He was buried at East Barnet, 
Hertfordshire. 

His brother. Colonel Prevost, still de- 
manded an inquiry, but the judge-advocate 
decided that it could not be held. Lady 
Prevost made similar efforts, without result; 
but at her request the prince regent publicly 
expressed his sense of Prevost’s services, and 
granted the family additional armorial bear- 
ings. 

Prevost seems to have been cautious to a 
fault, wanting in decision, always anticipat- 
ing the worst ; but he was straightforward, 
^amiable, well-intentioned, and honest.’ 
There seems to be little room for questioning 
Prevost’s success in civil affairs, and he was 
an efficient soldier while he filled subordinate 
rank. 

He married, 19 May 1789, Catherine 
A nne, daughter of Major-general John Phipps, 
H.E., and had a son, George (1804-1893) 

VOL. XLVI, 


[q. v.j, and two daughters, who died unmar- 
ried. 

[Army Lists; Ann. Begister. 181G; Southey’s 
Chronicle of the West Indies ; Christie’s Ad- 
ministTHtion of Lower Canada by Sir Geonie 
Prevost, Quebec, 1818, see esp. the Postscript ; 
Roger’s History of Canada, vol. i. Quebec, I806 ; 
Withrow’s History of Canada ; J ames’s Naval and 
Military Occurrences of the War of 1812 -14 ■ 
Letter of Veritas, Montreal, 1815; Canadian Ini 
spector, No. 1 ; Gent. Mag. 1816 i. 183, 1817 i, 
83 ; Some Account of the Public Life of the 
late Sir George Prevost, &c., from the Quarterly 
Review of 1822.] C. A. H. 

PREVOST, Sm GEORGE (1804-1893), 
baronet, tractarian, only son of Sir Georoe Pre- 
vost (1767-1816) [q. v,], by Catherine Anne, 
daughter of Major-general J ohn Phipps, was 
born at Roseau in the island of Dominica on 
20 Aug. 1804. He succeeded to the baronetcy 
on 5 Jan. 1816 ; matriculated at Oxford, from 
Oriel College, on 23 Jan. 1821 ; graduated 
B.A., taking a second class in litertB huma- 
niores, and a first class in the mathematical 
school in 1825; proceeded M.A. in 1827; 
j was ordained deacon in 1828, and priest in 
I 1829. Prevost was a pupil and disciple of 
John Keble, whom he frequently visited at 
Southrop ; there he met Isaac 'Wili ams 
[q. V.}, whose sister Jane he married on 
18 March 1828. Through life he maintained 
the cordiality of his relations with his old 
college friend, Samuel Wilberforce [q. v.], 
successively bishop of Oxford and Winches- 
ter. He was curate to Thomas Keble [q.v.] 
at Bisley, Gloucestershire, from 1828 to 1834, 
when he was instituted on 25 Sept, to the 
perpetual curacy of Stinchcombe in the same 
county. He was rural dean of Dursleyfrom 
1852 to 1866, proctor of the diocese of 
Gloucester and Bristol from 1858 to 1865, 
archdeacon of Gloucester firom 1865 to 1881, 
and honorary canon of Gloucester from 1859 
until his death at Stinchcombe on 18 March 
1893. He was buried in Stinchcombe church- 
yard on 23 March. 

By his wife, who died on 17 Jan. 1853, 
Prevost had issue two sons: George Phipps 
(1830-1885), who held a colonel’s commis- 
sion in the army; and Charles, the present 
baronet. 

Prevost, who was retiring by nature and 
profoundly pious, was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the Oxford tractarian movement 
from its inception, and he remained faithful 
till death to the via media. He contributed 
to ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ and translated the 
^Homilies of St. John Chrysostom on the 
Gbspel of St. Matthew’ for Dr. Pusey’s ‘li- 
brary of the Fathers,’ Oxford, 1843, 3 vols. 

1 8vo (American reprint, ed. Sclmff, 1888, 8vo)* 

If 
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He edited tlie ‘ Autobiography of Isaac Wil- 
liams/ London, 1892, 8vo, and printed his 
archidiaconal charges and some sermons. 

[Foster’s Baronetage, Alnmni Oxon., and Index 
Ecclesiasticus ; Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage ; 
Times, 20 March 1893 ; Guardian, 22 March 
1893; Eeginald Wilberforce’s Life of Samuel 
Wilberforee, ed. Ashwell; J. H. Newman’s Let- 
ters during Life in the English Church, ed. 
Anne Mozley; Charles Wordsworth’s Annals of 
my Life, 1847-56, p. 67 ; Liddon’s Life of Pusey, 
iii*. 37, 280.] J. M. E. 

PREVOST, LOUIS AUGUSTIN (1796- 
1858), linguist, was bom at Troyes in Cham- 
pagne on 6 June 1796, and educated at a 
college in Versailles. Coming to England 
in 1823, he was at first tutor in the family 
of William Young Ottley [q. v.], afterwards 
keeper of the prints in the British Museum. 
For some years, 1823.-43, he was a teacher of 
languages in London, and numbered Charles 
Dickens among his pupils. His leisure was 
spent in the reading-room of the British 
Museum in st udyinglanguages. He gradually 
acquired most of the languages of Europe, 
many of Asia, including Chinese, and even 
some of Polynesia, fie was, finally, ac- 
quainted more or less perfectly with up- 
wards of forty languages. Like Mezzofanti, 
who was credited with knowing sixty, he 
was chiefly interested in their structures. 
From 1843 to 1855 he was engaged by tbe 
trustees of the British Museum in cataloguing 
the Chinese books. He died at Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, London, on 25 April 
1858, and was buried in Highgate cemetery 
on 80 April. In 1825 he married an English 
wife, and on 25 Oct. 1864 he lost his only son, 
fighting imder the assumed name of Mel- 
rose, in the charge of the light brigade at 
Balaklava. 

[Cowtan’s Memories of the British Museum, 
1872, pp. 358-62; Gent, Mag. 1858, pt. ii, 
P. fi7.] G. C. B. 

PRICE. [See also Pbtcb, Pets, and 
Petse.] 

PRICE, ARTHUR 1752), archbishop 
of Cashel, was son of Samuel Price, who was 
vicar of Straffan in the diocese of Dublin, 
became prebendary of Kildare in 1672 (Cot- 
ton, Fasti^ ii. 263), and was created B.A. of 
Dublin speciuli gratid in 1692. Arthur 
Price was elected scholar of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1698, and graduated B.A, in 1700, 
and D.D, on 16 April 1724. Taking holy 
orders, he was successively curate of St. 
WerbuTgh’s Church, Dublin, and vicar of 
Cellbridge, Feighcullen, and Ballybraine. 
On 4 April 1705 he was named preoendary 
of Donadea, Kildare, on 19 June 1716 canon 


and archdeacon of Kildare, and on 31 Mareh 
1721 dean of Ferns and Leighlin. In l 7->3 
he also received the benefice of Louth in 
Armagh. On 1 May 1724 he was appointed 
to the see of Clonfert. Price’s promotion was 
^most highly provoking’ to the Irish chan- 
cellor (Lord Middleton) ; < and the first news 
of it made him swear’ (Bishop Downes to 
Bishop Nicholson, 24 March 1724, ap. Mant). 
From Clonfert Price was translated on 
26 May 1730 to the see of Ferns and Leighlin 
and on 2 Feb. 1734 to that of Meath. For 
the last piece of promotion Price was recom- 
mended on the ground of his ‘ firm attach- 
ment to his majesty,’ his ‘ great service in 
the House of Lords/ and his devotion to 
Hhe English interest.’ While bishop of 
Meath he began to build an episcopal resi- 
dence at Ardbraccan, but he left the diocese 
before it was completed, and the design was 
abandoned. In May 1744 he succeeded 
Bolton as archbishop of Cashel. Three years 
later he was made vice-chancellor of Dublin 
University. At Cashel he dismantled the 
old cathedral, which was built on a steep 
rock, and was rapidly falling into decay, and 
used as his cathedral St. John’s parish church; 
these proceedings were authorised by an act 
of council (10 July 1749). The old cathe- 
dral having been declared incapable of re- 
storation, a new edifice was eventually com- 
jdeted upon the site of St. John’s in 1783. 
Price died in 1752, and was buried in St. 
John’s churchyard, Cashel. 

[Ware’s Works concerning Ireland, ed. Harris, 
i. 164, 452, 645 ; Cat. Dublin Graduates; Lewis’s 
Typograph. Diet, of Ireland; Cotton’s Fasti 
Eccles. Hibernic®, i. 96, 170 ii. 247, 252, 
263, 361, iii. 107, iv. 169 ; Mant's Hist, of the 
Irish Church, ii. 397, 399, 504, 629, 580, 584,] 

G. Le G. N. 

PRICE, BONAMY (1807-1888), eco- 
nomist, eldest son of Frederick Price of St. 
Peter’s Port, Guernsey, was bom there in 
May 1807. At the age of fourteen he was 
sent as a private pupil to the Rev. Charles 
Bradley [q. v.] of High Wycombe, Bucking- 
hamshire, where Smith O’Brien was one of 
his fellow-pupils. He matriculated at Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, on 14 June 1825, 
graduated B.A., with a double first in clas- 
sics and mathematics, in 1829, and proceeded 
M,A. in 1832. While he was an unde3> 
graduate at Oxford he was an occasional 
pupil of Dr. Arnold at Laleham, and formed 
a friendship with F. W. Newman, his 
brother, John Henry [q. v.] (afterwards Car- 
dinal) Newman, and other leaders of the 
tractarian movement. In 1830 Arnold, then 
headmaster of Rugby, offered him the mathe- 
matical mastership at that school. In 1832 
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Price was appointed to a classical mastership, 
and given charge of a division of the fifth 
form. Six years later he succeeded Prince 
Lee, afterwards bishop of Manchester, in 
charge of the form known as ^ The Twenty.’ 
He retained this post under Tait, Arnold's 
successor, but resigned in 1850, shortly after 
Tait’s appointment to the deanery of Carlisle, 
Prom 1850 to 1868 Price resided in London, 
devoting himself to business affairs. He 
suffered for some months from a cerebral 
affection, but completely recovered. He 
served on the royal commissions on Scottish 
fisheries and the queen’s colleges in Ireland. 
"When the Drummond professorship of poli- 
tical economy at Oxford, to which elections 
are made for a term of five years, became 
vacant in 1868, Price was elected by con- 
vocation by a large m^ority over the former 
holder of the office, J. E. Thorold Rogers, 
who offered himself for re-election. Rogers . 
had offended the conservative majority of 
convocation. Price held the professorship 
till his death, bein^ thrice re-elected. He 
zealously devoted himself to his professorial 
duties. Master of a clear and incisive style, 
he lectured with comparative success. Coura- 
geous in the expression of his views, fond 
of controversy, though kindly in his treat- 
ment of opponents, he exercised a stimulating 
influence on his pupils. Prince Leopold, 
while resident in Oxford, frequently attended 
his lectures, and became much attached to 
him. Price also lectured in different parts 
of the country in connection with the move- 
ment for the higher education of women. 
He served on the Duke of Richmond’s com- 
mission on agriculture, and on Lord Iddes- 
leigh’s commission on the depression of trade. 
At Cheltenham in 1878, and at Nottingham 
in 1882, he was president of the economical 
section of the social science congress. In 
1883 he was elected honorary fellow of 
"Worcester College. He died at his house in 
London on 8 Jan. 1888. He married, in 1864, 
the daughter of the Rev. Joseph Rose, vicar 
of Rotmey, and granddaughter of Thomas 
Babington of Rotmey Temme, Leicestershire, 
by whom he had five dau^ters. 

Price possessed in a high degree the qua- 
lities of a successful schoolmaster. His power 
as an economist lay in exposition and criti- 
cism, not in original work. He made no 
important contribution to economic science. 
In his speech on the Land Law (Ireland) Bill 
on 7 April 1881, Mr. Gladstone referred to 
him, in connection with the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s commission, as * the only man — ^to his 
credit be it spoken — ^who has had the re- 
solution to apply, in all their unmitigated 
authority, the principles of abstract political 


economy to the people and circumstances of 
Ireland, exactly as if he had been proposing 
to legislate for the inhabitants of ^tum or 
Jupiter.’ 

^ Besides various pamphlets. Price pub- 
lished: 1. ^Preface to Arnold’s History of 
the Later Roman Commonwealth,’ 1845, 
8vo. 2. *Su^estions for the Extension of 
Professorial Teaching in the Universitv of 
Oxford’ [London, Rugby printed], 1850, 8vo. 
3. ‘ The Principles of Currency. Six Lec- 
tures delivered at Oxford . . . with a letter 
from M. Chevalier on the History of the 
Treaty of Commerce with France,’ London, 
print^ at Oxford, 1869, Svo. 4. ^ Currency 
and Banking,’ London, 1876, Svo. 5. ‘ Chap- 
ters on Practical Political Economy,’ &c., 
London, 1878, Svo ; 2nd edit. 1882, Svo, 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. (1715-1886) iiL 1146; 
Athenaeum, 14 Jan. 1888, p. 50 ; Times, 9 Jan. 
1888.] W. A S. H. 

PRICE, SiE CHARLES (1708-1772), 
speaker of the House of Assembly of Jamaica, 
sometimes called the ^Jamaica patriot,’ was 
horn on 20 A^. 1708,probabty in the parish 
of St. Catherine, Jamaica. His father was 
Colonel Charles Price ; his mother Sarah was 
daughter of Philip^ Edmunds; his grand- 
father had settled in Jamaica immediately 
after its con(mest by England in 1658. He 
was sent to England, resided for a time at 
Trinity Collie, Oxford, whence he matricu- 
lated in October 1724, made the ‘ grand tour,^ 
and returned to Jamaica in January 1730. 
On 23 May 1730 his father died, and he suc- 
ceeded to the estates. At the same time he 
became an officer of the militia. 

On 13 March 1732 Price was elected to 
the Jamaica assembly; on 17 April 1745 he 
was voted to the chair during the illness of 
the speaker, and a year later became speaker. 
During bis long term of office many colli- 
sions occurred between the assembty and the 
executive [see Knowles, Sib Chaeles; 
Mooee, Sie Henet], By his attitude 
throughout, Price excited the admiration of 
his countr^en. Three times the house 
solemnly th an ked him for his services — flirst, 
on 3 Aug. 1748, then on 19 Dec. 1760, and 
ag^ when, owing to ill-health, he retired on 
11 Oct. 1763 ; on each occasion it voted him 
a piece of plate. Price also at different times 
acted as a judge of the supreme court, and 
as the custos of St. Catherine, and beiame 
major-general of all the island inilitia forces. 
On his beautiful estates, Decoy Penn, Rose 
Hall (which was the finest of the old Jamaica 
houses), and Worthy Park, he spent most of 
his later years ; many plants and animals of 
other countries were naturalised in the 
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grounds. The Charley Price rat takes its 
name from him (Gosse, Naturalist in 
Jamaicd). 

Or 7 Oct 1768 Price was made a baronet 
of Rose Hall, Jamaica. On 26 July 1772 he 
died, and was buried at the Decoy, where a 
verse epitaph records his patriotism. He 
married Mary Sharpe. Their son, SiK C haexes 
Price(17 32-1788), matriculated from Trinity 
College, Oxford, May 1752, and subsequently 
took part in public life in Jamaica, becoming 
an officer of militia, and ultimately major- 
general. He first sat in the assembly in 
1763, and on the resignation of his father, 
being at the time his colleague in the repre- 
sentation of St. Mary’s, he was selected as 
speaker of the assembly (11 Oct. 1763); in 
the next assembly he was member for St. 
Catherine’s, and was again chosen speaker on 
5 March 1765 ; and on 13 Aug. 1766, after a 
new election. On this occasion a crisis was, 
brought about by his refusal to apply to Go- 
vernor William Henry Lyttelton [q. v.] for 
the usual privileges, and within three days 
the assembly was dissolved; he was chosen 
speaker once again on 23 Oct. 1770, and held 
the post till 31 Oct. 1775, when he was re- 
lieved of it at his own request, and left 
Jamaica for England for four years. He re- 
turned to Jamaica in 1779, and diedat Spanish 
Town 18 Oct. 1788. Price married Elizabeth 
Hannah (d. 1771), daughter of John Guy, 
of Berkshire House, chief justice of Jamaica, 
and widow of John Woodcock, but left no 
issue. 

[Inscription on tomb; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
y 15-1888; Long’s History of Jamaica, 1774, 
ii 76; Notes from the local records by Mr. 
Cnndall ; Burke’s Extinct Baronetage.] 

C. A. H. 

PRICE, DANIEL (1681—1631), divine, 
son of Thomas Price, vicar of St. Chad’s, 
Shrewsbury, was bom there in 1581 (Owen 
and Blaiceway, Shrewsbury^ ii. 312). Be- 
coming commoner of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
he matriculated 14 Oct. 1597. Before taking 
his degree he moved to Exeter College, ‘ where, 
by the benefit of a diligent tutor, he became a 
smart disputant.’ He graduated B.A. 10 July 
1601, and M.A. 22 May 1604. He then took 
orders, and became ^ a frequent and remark- 
able preacher, especially against papacy.’ He 
was made chaplain to Prince Heniy in 1608, 
joined the Middle Temple in 1G09, was ad- 
mitted B.D. 6 May 1611, and D.D. 21 June 
1613. He subsequently became chaplain to 
Prince Charles and James T, and preached 
repeatedly at court. In 1613 he published, on 
Pnnce Henry’s death, five sermons, four of 
which were also issued in a coHeetive edition 
‘ Spirituall Odours ’ (Oxford, 1613, 4to). In 


1614 he published a sermon on the second 
anniversary of the Prince’s death. 

Price was rector of Wiston, Sussex 
ip to 1613, and from February iTlO S 
of Old Windsor; In 1612 he bJcame 
^ Lanteglos, Cornwall, in 1620 rector of 
Worthen in Shropshire, in 1624 canon-resi- 
ptiary of Hereford, and j ustice of the peace 
for Shropshire, Montgomery, and Cornwall. 
He died at Worthen on 23 Sept. 1631, and 
was buried in the chancel of the church 
there. Oyer his grave was a brass plate 
(afterwards fixed in the wall), engraved 
with a Latin and English epitaph. A story 
was circulated in 16^ that he died a Roman 
catholic (cf. Puritanismethe Mother.hjO. B. ' 
1633, pp. 117-20; CaL State Papers^ 1631, p! 
205), The story is due to a confusion of 
Daniel with Theodore Price [q. v.] 

Price’s separately published sermons num- 
bered, between 1608 and 1 625, at least thir- 
teen ; all but the last two appeared at Ox- 
ford. He also wrote * The Defence of Truth 
against a Book,’ by Humphrey Leech [q. v.l, 
^ falsely called the Triumph of Truth, Ox- 
ford, 1610; dedicated to Prince Henry. He 
contributed verses to ‘ Threni Oxon.,’ 1613, 
and a commendatory poem before Parker’s 
‘Nightingale,’ 1632 (Addit. MS. 24492, L 
337). 


A younger brother, Sampson Peicb (1585- 
1630), dmne, born in 1585, became a bateler 
of Exeter College, Oxford, in 1601, and ma- 
triculated 30 April 1602, but graduated from 
Hart Hall B.A. in 1605, and M.A. in 1608. 
He proceeded from Exeter College B.D. 
13 J uly 1615, and D.D. 30 June 1617, when 
he was also licensed to preach. He became 
a noted preacher in Oxford and its neigh- 
bourhood ; and his sustained attacks on the 
papists gained him the sobriquet of ‘ the 
mawle of heretics ’ (Lewis Owen, Eunnmg 
Eegister, p, 99). He was lecturer at St. 
Martin Carfax, Oxford, and at St. Olave’s, 
London; chaplain-in-ordinary to James I 
and Charles I ; rector of All Hallows the 
Great from 28 J uly 1617, and vicar of Christ 
Church, London, from 9 Oct. 1617, holding 
both till his death (Newcoert, Pepert, i. 
240, 320) ; and vicar of St. Chad’s, Shrews- 
bury, in succession to his father, from 1620 to 
1628. In J uly 1621 he was sent to the Fleet 
for some remark in a sermon preached before 
James I at Oatlands (State Papers^ Dom, 
James I, cxxii. 23; wrongly referred to as 
Dr. Theodore Price). In 1626 he was entered 
of Gray’s Inn, and on 14 July of the same 
year was collated to the prebend of Church 
Withingtott at Hereford (Lb Neve, i. 505 ; 
Willis, Survey of Cathedrals^ * Hereford,’ 
p, 566), He died late in 1630, and was^ 
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buried under the communion-table in Christ’s 
Church, Newgate Street. He published be- 
tween 1613 and 1626 seven separate sermons, 
the last being entitled ^ London’s Remem- 
brancer for the Staying of the Contagious 
Sickness,’ London, 1626 ; dedicated to Lord- 
keeper Coventry. 

[Cole MSS. vol. vi. ; Hazlitit’s Handbooks ; 
Wood’s Atheuae Oxon. and Fasti, ed. Bliss; 
Clark’s Oxford Reg.; Le Neve's Fasti; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. ; Middlesex County Records, iii. 
170; Lansd. MS. 984, ff. 91, 112; information 
kindly sent by the bishop snfiragan of Shrews- 
bury and vicar of St. Chad’s. For Sampson, see 
also Wo'kI’s Athenae Oxon. ii, 489, Fasti, i. 305, 
&c.; Watt’s Bibl. Brit, ; R»ase’s Ex*-ter ColL Reg. 
p. 210 ; Foster’s Reg. of Gray's Inn.] 

W.A.S. 

PRICE, DAVID (1762-1830), orientalist, 
was bom in 1762 in Brecknockshire, where 
his father soon after his birth became rector of 
J-lanbadamvawr, near Aberystwith. He was 
educated at Brecknock College school until 
October 1779, when he was awarded a 
* Rustat’ scholarship (^Memoirs . . . of a Field 
Officer j p. 4), and matriculated 5 Nov. 1779 as 
a sizar of Jesus College, Cambridge ( 
brid(;e Univ, Register). Disliking university 
studies, he resided only till June 1780 (Afe- 
moirs, p. 6), when he went, nearly penniless, 
to London. On his way to volunteer for a 
regiment serving in America, he walked into 
a recruiting party of the East India Com- 

S .ny, and was duly enrolled in its service. 

e sailed for India in the Essex on 16 March 
1781, and, after some service on the Coro- 
mandel coast, under Sir Hector Munro [q. v.], 
arrived at Bombay in April 1782 ; he was 
soon appointed to the second battalion of 
Bombay sepoys, which, under Captain Daniel 
Carpenter, did good service against Tipu 
Sultan up to the peace of 1783. In the next 
war with Tipu, Price was in Little’s battalion 
at the siege of Darwar, where he was severely 
wounded on 7 Feb. 1791, and lost a leg. He 
was next attached to the guard of Sir Charles 
Malet, political minister at Poona, whence he 
was transferred by the governor of Bombay, 
Jonathan Duncan the elder [q. v.],- to a staff 
appointment at Surat. In 1795, being then 
brevet captain, he was nominated judge-* 
advocate to the Bombay army, in which 
capacity he was present and officiated as pnxe 
agent at thesiegeandcapture of Senngapatam 
by General James Stuart, to whom he also 
^ted as Persian translator; he had in the 
meantime been military secretary and inter- 
preter to Dow in ISfalabar (1797-8), where he 
had twice narrowly escaped being cut off. 
After the action at Seringapatam he returned' 
to Bombay, and resumed the Persian studies 


and collecting of manuscripts which he had 
begun at Surat some years before. He got his 
majority in June 1804, and in February 1805, 
after twenty-four years’ service, returned 
home, retiri^ finally^ from the Company's 
service on his marriage in October 1807. 

Thenceforward he lived in retirement at 
Wootton, Brecknockshire, and devoted him- 
self to oriental studies, writing long, leisurely 
works on Arabian, Persian, and Indian his- 
tory, and printing them at the local press at 
Brecon, Of these the best known and the 
most important is the ‘Chronological Retro- 
spect * . . of Mahommedan History,’ which 
was published in three volumes (the third in 
two parts) 4to, in 1811, 1812, and 1821. This 
is a history of the Mohammedan power from 
its foundation by Mohammed down to the 
time of the Emperor Akbar. The earlier 
volumes are based chiefty upon the chronicles 
of Mirkhand and Ehandamir, and are na- 
turaRy most detailed and accurate in respect 
to the histoiw of the Persian dyn<isties ; but 
in the last volume Abu-1-Fazl is largely used. 
The whole work is written in the over-ornate, 
tedious style of a scholar who has accustomed 
himself to Persian tropes and eircumlocu- 
I tions ; but it is the work of a genuine student, 
who is conscientiously anxious to do full 
justice to his authorities. Without pretend- 
mgto any striking grasp or generalisation, it 
isa usefuland pains^ii^ performance, which 
has served two generations of students, and 
is still for some branches of eastern history 
almost the only English work of reference. 
Price’s other works were his ^ Essay towards 
the History of Arabia antecedent to the birth 
of Mahommed, arranged from the Tarxkh 
Tebry’ [Persian text of Et-Tabari], 1824, 
4to ; tbe translation of the well-known ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Emperor Jahangueir,’ published 
by the Oriental Translation Fund in 1829, 
4tb; ‘Account of the Siege and Reduction 
of Ohaitur . . . from the Aklmr-Namah,’ 1831 ; 
and ‘ The Last Days of Krishna,’ 1831. He 
also wrote ‘ Autobiographical Memoirs of 
the early life and service of a Field Officer 
oil the retired list of the Indian army,’ 
which was published after his death (Lon- 
don, 1839). His learned labours won turn in 
1830 the gold medal of the Oriental Trans- 
lation Committee. He was a member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, to the ‘Journal’ of 
which he contributed ‘ An Extract from the 
Mualijat-i-Dara Shekohi,’ and to which he 
bequeathed over seventy oriental (chiefly Per- 
sian) manuscripts, some of the highest value. 
He died at his resid«ice, Wootton, 10 Dec. 
18^. His monument in Brecon church styles 
him ‘F.RL.S.,’ and states that he was a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant. 
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[Memoirs ... of a Field Officer, 1844, 
posthumous and anonymous, gives autobiography 
up to return from India in 1805, to which a brief 
metuoir is appended from the Annual Biography 
and Obituary for 1887 ; Cr^nt. Mag. 1836, i. 
204- 6 ; Annual Eeport of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1836, xii, lx ; Ann. Reg, 1836, Ixxviii. 
183 ; Morley’s Cat. of Hist. MSS. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 18o4 ; information from J. W. 
Clark, esq., registrary of the University of Cam- 
bridge.] S. L.-P. 

PRICE, D A VIE (1790-1854), rear- 
admiral, bom in 1790, entered the navy in 
January 1801 on board the Ardent, with 
Captain Thomas Bertie [q- v.], and in her was 
present in the battle of Copenhagen on 
2 April. -He was afterwards in the Blenheim, 
which, on the renewal of the war in 1803, 
went out to the W est Indies. In 1805 he was 
in the Centaur with Sir Samuel Hood [q.v.], 
and again in 1806, being present in the action 
off Rochefort on 25 Sept., and at the capture of 
the Sewolod on 26 Aug. 1808. In April 1809 
he was appointed acting-lieutenant of the 
Ardent, and during the following summer 
was twice captured by the Danes: once 
while away in command of a watering party, 
and again in a prize which was wrecked ; 
each time, however, he was released after a 
short detention. The confirmation of his 
rank as lieutenant was dated 28 Sept. 1809. 
He continued in the Ardent till February 
1811, when he was appointed to the Hawk 
brig, with Captain Henry Bourchier, em- 
ployed on the north coast of France. On 
19 Aug. the Hawk drove four armed vessels 
and a convoy of fifteen merchantmen on 
shore near Barfleur. Price, in command of 
the boats, was sent ip to finish the work, 
and succeeded in bringing out an armed brig 
and three store skips ; the others were lying 
over on their sides, completely bilged (Jakes, 
I^aval S^istory^^ v. 216). Two months later, 
on 21 Oct., Price was severely wounded in 
an unsuccessful attempt to cut two brigs out 
of Barfleur harbour. It was nearly a year 
before he was able to serve again ; and in 
September 1812 he was appointed to the 
Mulgrave of 74 guns off Cherbourg. In 
January 1813 he joined his old captain, 
Bourchier, in the San Josef, carrying the 
flag of Sir Richa»'d Kang (1774-1834) [q. v.] 
off Toulon. On 6 Dec. he was promoted to 
command theVolcano bomb, which, in the 
summer of 1814, he took out to the coast of 
Korth America, and in the same year he en- 
gaged in the operations against Baltimore, in 
the Potomac, and at New Orleans. At the 
last place, on. 24 Dec., he was severely 
wounded in the thigh. trust,' wrote 
Rear-admiral (afterwards Sir) Pulteney Mal- 


colm [q.v.], *his wound is not dangerous, 
as he IS a gallant young man and an excellent 
officer. On his return to England Price was 
advanced to post rank on 13 June 1815. 
From 1834 to 1838 he commanded the Port- 
land in the Mediterranean, during which 
time his services to the Greek government 
obtained for him the order of the Redeemer 
of Greece, as well as complimentary letters 
from Sir Edmund (afterwards Lord) Lyons 
[q.v.] 

For the next six years he lived in Breck- 
nockshire, for which county he was a J.P. 
In 1846 he was made superintendent of 
Sheerness dockyard, where he continued 
until promoted to be rear-admiral on 6 Nov. 
1850. In August 1853 he was appointed 
commander* in-ehief in the Pacific, and ar- 
rived on the station shortly before the de- 
claration of war with Russia. In July 1854 
the two squadrons, English and French, had 
met at Honolulu, and on the 25th sailed to 
search for two Russian frigates which were 
reported to be at sea. On 29 Aug. they 
arrived off Petropaulovski in Kamchatka, 
where the two frigates were lying dismantled. 
An examination of the place showed that it 
was well fortified against a casual attack, but 
it was determined to attempt it next day, 
30 Aug. On the forenoon of that day, as the 
ships were preparing to move in, Price shot 
himself with a pistol, and died a few hours 
after. Sir Frederick Nicolson succeeded to 
the command, but the attack was postponed 
till 4 Sept., when ifc met with a decisive re- 
pulse. On 1 Sept, Price was buried on shore, 
on the opposite side of the bay, beneath a tree, 
on which the letters ^ D. P.' were rudely cut 
with a knifej Price’s suicide was generally 
assigned to his dread of the responsibilities of 
his position. This seems impossible, for he 
was a hale, cheerful man of sixty-four, to 
whom the sight of an enemy was no new 
thing. In July 1844 Price married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Taylor and niece of Admiral 
William Taylor. 

[O’Byrne’s Nav. Biogr. Diet.; Navy Lists; 
Annual Register, 1854, pt. i. p. 403, pt. ii. pp. 
199,640.] J. K.L. 

PRICE, EDMUND (1541 P-1624'), trans- 
lator of Psalms into Welsh. [See Prys.] 

PRICE, ELLEN (1814-1887), novelist. 
[See Wood.] 

PRICE, ELLIS (1505 P-1599), Welsh 
administrator, was second son of Robert 
ap Rhys ap Maredudd of Foelas and Plas 
lolyn, Denbighshire, and Marred (Margaret), 
daughter of Rhys Llvwd of Gydros. His 
sister married W^illiam Salesbury [q. v.]. His 
father was chaplain and erbsshearer to W olsey, 
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but found favour with Cromwell, and re- 
ceived, when the estates of Strata Marcella 
(i. e. Ystrad Marchal in Montgomeryshire) 
were divided, Owm Tir Mynach, near Bala, 
where his son Cadwaladr founded the family 
of Prices of Rhiwlas. Ellis, bom about 160o, 
entered St. Nicholas’s Hostel, Cambridg^e, 
graduating LL.B. in 1633, and D.C.L. in 
1534. From the red gown of the latter 
degree he was popularly raown as ‘ Y Doctor 
Coch’ (The Ked Doctor) (cf. Caixts, Anti- 
guities of Cambridge)* In 1535 he was ap- 
pointed one of the visitors of monasteries 
m Wales, but in November Cromwell or- 
dered him to cease visiting, apparently on 
account of his youth and ‘progeny’ (see 
Price’s letter in Letters and Fapers of 
Benry VIII, vol. ix. No. 843). In 1538 
Cromwell made him commissary-general of 
the diocese of St. Asaph (cf. Letters relating 
to the Suppression of the Monasteries, Cam- 
den Society, 1843, 190-1 ; Elxis, Original 
Letters), and he received in the same year 
the sinecure rectory of Dlangwm (from which 
he was soon ejected), that of Llandrillo 
yn Rhos, and the rectory of Llanuwchllyn 
(Stbtpb, Cranmer, edit. 1840, pp. 222, 
274). 

Under Mary and Elizabeth, Price de- 
voted himself in the main to civil admini- 
stration. He was three times member of par- 
liament for Merionethshire, in 1555, 1558, 
and 1563 ; seven times sheriff of the county, 
in 1552, 1556, 1564, 1568, 1574, 1579, and 
1585 ; twice sheriff of Anglesey, in 1578 and 
1586, and once of Carnarvonshire, in 1659 
(Brbesb, Kalendars of Gwynedd, pp. 37, 51, 
7 1-2, 1 16). He was also sheriff of Denbigh- 
shire in 1650, 1557, 1569, and 1673 [Arclmo^ 
login Cambrensis, 3rd ser. vol. xv.), and 
custos rotulorum of Merionethshire for the 
greater part of Elizabeth’s reign (Kaiendars 
of Gwynedd, p. 28). Early in the reign he 
was appointed a member of the council of 
Wales and the marches, and in Febriiaiy 
1565-6 he was suggested for the bishopric 
of Bangor, but ^chbishop Parker objected 
on the ^ound of Price ‘ neither being priest 
nor having any priestly disposition/ in the* 
royal commission authorismg the proclama- 
tion of Caerwys Eisteddfod, and dated 
23 Oct. 1667, Price’s name stands first in the 
list of esq[uires tO whom the document is 
addressed, following immediately those of 
the two knights (PumyAin?, Tours, ii. 89). 
He was ordered on 2 March 1678 to exa^- 
mine, with Bishop Robinson, ‘certain per- 
sons who had been dealers mth Hugh Owen, 
a rebel’ {Calendar of State Tapers, Dom. 
1647-80, p. 586). 

Meanwhile he did not neglect his own 


interests. In 1560 he obtained from the 
crown the manor of Tir Kan, a portion of 
the lands of the knights hospitallers at Dol- 
gynwal or Ysbytty Ifan {Archceologia Cam- 
brensis, 3rd ser. vi. 108). He still held the 
rectories of Llandrillo and Llanuwchllyn, 
and in addition had by 1561 obtained the 
chancellorship of Bangor and the rectory of 
Llaniestyn in that diocese. In 1564, when 
Elizabeth gave the lordship of Denbigh to 
the earl of Leicester, he was one of the four 
chief tenants of the lordship who acted for 
the whole body in negotiations with the new 
lord {Records of Denbigh, 1860, p. 110). 
Tradition asserts that he afterwards became 
Leicester’s willing tool in the favourite’s 
oppressive dealing with the tenantry, and 
Pennant quotes a story that in addressing 
Leicester he was accustomed profanely to 
say, ‘ 0 Lord, in Thee do I put my trust !’ 
{Tours, edit. 1810, iii. 140). 

Price died in July 1599. He married 
Ellyw, daughter of Owen Pool of Llan- 
decwyn, Merionethshire (who was in orders), 
by whom he had two sons, Thomas {fl. 
1586-1632) (jq. v.] and Richard, and four 
daughters. Pennant speaks of a portrait 
of Ifr. Ellis Price at Bodysgallen, near Llan 
Dudno, bearing date 1605, It is probably a 
copy. 

[Cooper’s Athenae Cantabr. i, 397, 667 ; Dwnn’s 
Eera'dic Visirations. n. 102, 343, 344 ; Wil- 
liams’s Pari. Hist, of Wales (1895); Aicliset>- 
logia Cambrensis, 3rd ser. ii. 179, vi. 168, 
119, 4th ser. v. 153; Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII, vols,ix. and xiii.;_ Parker Corresp. 
pp. 257, 258, 261 ; autkorities cited.] J, E. L, 

PRICE, FRANCIS {d. T7fS), architect, 
published in 1733 ‘Tha British C^enter, 
or a Treatise on Carpentry,’ 4to, dedicated to 
Algernon Seymour, earl of Hertford, and 
afterwards seventh duke of Somerset;^ a 
second edition was published. in 1735 with 
a supplement containing ‘ Palladio’s Orders 
of Architecture . . . described ... by Fran- 
cis Price.’ ‘The British Carpenter’ was 
long the best textbook on the subject; sub- 
sequent editions appeared in 1753, 1769, and 
1765, the best being the fourth or 1759 
edition, which contains sixty-two plates ; in 
1859 there was published in W^e’s edu- 
cational series ‘ A Rudimentary Trearise on 
the Principles of CJonstruction in the’ Car- 
pentry and Joinery of Roofe deduced from 
the Works of Robison, Price, and Tred- 
gold.’ In 1734 Price was appointed surveyor 
to Salisbmy Cathedral, and clerk oftbe works 
to the dean and chapter, and from that date 
till his death he was engaged in superin- 
tending important repairs in the structure of 
the cariiedral. He died on 19 March 1753 ; 
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and in the same year appeared his Series of 
. , . . Observations .... on Salisbury Cathe- 
dral/ 4to ; another edition in 1787. It also 
contains a description of Old Sarum, and is 
the result of a survey made by direction of 
Thomas Sherlock [q. v.] (successively bishop 
of Salisbury and London), to whom it is de- 
dicated. This work forms the basis of many 
subsequent descriptions of the architecture 
of the cathedral ; it is embodied almost en- 
tire in ‘ A Description of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral/ 1774, and is largely quoted in Dods- 
worth’s ‘ Salisbury Cathedral/ 1796. 

. [Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Dodsworth’s 
Salisbury Cathedral, pp. 16-17, 29, 30, &c.; 
Gent. Mas:. 17*)3, p. 148 ; Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture; Builder, 1873, p. 765.] A. F. P. 

, PRICE, HUGH (U95?-1674), founder 
of Jesus College, Oxford, was the son of Rees 
ap Rees, a butcher, who * acquired such a 
fortune as to enable him to give his, children 
a liberal education, and to leave to his eldest 
son a considerable landed estate.’ Hugh was 
bom at Brecon about 1496, and educated at 
Oxford, where he graduated B.C.L. on 4 J uly 
151S, B. Canon L. on 23 Feb, 1523-4, and 
D. Canon L. on 2 July 1626. On 26 April 
1632 he was one of those who tried James 
Bainham [q. v.] for heresy in the Tower of 
London, and he may be the Hugh Price alias 
"Whitefordwho was presented by the king to 
the living of Whitford, Flintshire, on 22 Jan. 
1536-6. On the re-foundation of tho see of 
Rochester in 1641 he was appointed to the 
first prebend, which he held till his death in 
August 1674. From 1671 to 1674 he was 
treasurer of St. David’s. He was buried 
in the prioiy church at Brecon in August 
1574. ; 

On Price’s petition, and by letters patent 
dated 27 June 1671, Elizabeth established 
Jesus College, Oxford, and conferred on it all 
the lands, buildings, and personalty ofWhite 
HaU. Price himself gave 60/. as a yearly 
endowment. It was the first distinctly pro- 
testant collegefounded at Oxford, The build- 
ings were commenced about 1572, but only 
two stories on the east and south sides of 
the Quter quadrangle were completed until 
161 8. A portrait of Price attributed to Hol- 
bein belongs to the college. It was engraved 
l?y George [Vertue in 1739, and appears in 
Jones’s * History of Bjecknockahire.’ The 
arms adopted by the college are not those of 
Price (cf. Sht, Hev, 1895 passim). 

[Letters and Papers Henry Vin, v. App. Ko. 
29, (3), s. No. 226 j Le Neve’s Fasti, i. 318, ii. 
582; Foster’s Alumni Oxmh,-; Wood’s Fasti, i., 
70; Jones’s Hist, of Brecknockshire i. 123-5 ; 
Grangeiis Biogr. Hist. i. 214.;. Elizabethan Gif- 


ford (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), pp. 15, 241 ; The Colleges- 
of Oxford, ed. Clark, pp. 365-6; Williams’s 
Eminent Welshmen ; Imp. Diet, of Biogr.; Brom- 
ley’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits.] A. F P 

PRICE, JAMES (1762-1783), chemist, 
son of James Higginbotham, was bom in 
I London in 1762. He entered Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, as a gentleman commoner, 
matriculating on 16 April 1772, and pro- 
ceeding M.A. (21 Nov. 1777). Early in 1781 
he changed his name to Price, in accordance 
with the will of a relative who had be- 
queathed him a fortune {London Med. Joum. 
1784, iv. 317). On 10 May 1781 he was 
elected to the Royal Society, being described 
in the certificate of recommendation as ^ well 
versed in various branches of Natural Science, 
and particularly in Chyihistry.’ On 2 July 
1782 the degree of M.D. was conferred on him 
by the university of Oxford, ^ on account of 
chemical labours’ (Peicb, E:vperimenU on 
Mermry^ &c., 2nd ed. Introd.) 

In 1782 Price decided to repeat before 
witnesses certain experiments similar to those 
of the alchemists. Between 7 May and 
25 May 1782 he performed, at his laboratory 
at Stoke, near Guildford, seven experiments, 
by which it appeared that he possessed a 
white powder capable of converting fifty 
times its own weight of mercury into silver, 
and a red powder capable of converting 
sixty times its own weight of mercury into 
gold ; the substances being heated together 
in a crucible with a flux of borax or nitre, or 
both, and stirred with an iron rod. The wit^ 
nesses included Lords Onslow, King, and 
Palmerston, and other men of social, though 
none of great scientific, rank. The gold and 
silver alleged to be produced were found 
genuine on assay, and were exhibited before 
George HI. Price related the experiments 
in detail in ' An Account of some Experi- 
ments/ &c., 1782. The descriptions evinced 
tlie intelligence and method of a practised 
chemist, and the hook created the greatest 
sensation. It was summarised at length in 
the ‘London Chronicle’ (17-19 Oct. 1782), 
abstracted in Lichtenherg and Forster’s ‘ G6t- 
tingisches Magazin’ (iii. Jahrgang, p. 410), 
translated by Seyler into German (Dessau, 
1783), and reached a second English edi- 
tion in 1783. Since the time of Robert 
Boyle [q. v.] alchemy Lad been entirely dis- 
credited in England, and Price himself, in 
the second edition of his hook, declared that 
while his experiments were incontestable, 
he regarded the philosopher’s stone as a 
chimera. His reputation as a man of for- 
tune and honour seemed to place him above 
any suspicion of dishonesty. But in his pre- 
face, he had declared that bis stock of the 
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t)Owders 'W'as exhausted, and that the cost of 
replenishment would be too great in labour 
and health for him to undertake it. There ' 
followed ‘a fierce paper conflict,’ and the 
Koyal Society * felt bound to interfere ’ ^ 
(Chambers, Book of Days^ i. 602), though 
the matter was not considered by it officially. •, 
Kirwan and Bryan Higgins [q. v.] entreated , 
Price to repeat his experiments or disclose ’ 
his secret. In October 1782 he owned to ' 
Kirwan that he believed he had been de- 
ceived, that the mercury sold to him con- 
tained gold previously, and that his powder 
contained arsenic, and that he was satisfied 
to pass for *’ a mere able extractor of gold’ 
(Bolton, ScientiM Lett^s of Priestley, p. 
42). Sir Joseph Banks [q. v.], then pre- 
sident of the Royal Society, reminded him 
that the honour of the society was at stake 
as well as his own. Under pressure from 
his friends, Price finally consented to repeat 
the experiments. In January 1783, having 
meanwhile tried to obtain information with 
regard to German hermetic processes (Got- 
tingisch.es Magazin, iii. Jahrgang, p. 579), he 
returned to Guildford. He seems to have 
undertaken to prepare the powders in six 
weeks, and failed. His friends disavowed 
him ; and on 3 or 8 i^ug. 1783 he committed 
suicide by drinking a tumblerful of laurel- 
water, which he had prepared in the previous 
March. According to Chambers’s * Book of 
Days,’ he had previously invited the Royal 
Society to witness his experiments, and died 
in the presence of the three members who 
alone came to the laboratory on the ap- 
pointed day. It is impossible to decide 
whether Price was an impostor or a madman. 
The last hypothesis, adopted at the inquest, 
is supported by the account of his death in 
the *• Gottingisdies Magazin ’ (iii. Jahrgang, 

p. 886). 

Price left a fortune of ^ 1207. a year in real | 
estate, and from ten to twelve thousand 
pounds in the funds.’ He has been loosely 
called the ^ last of the alchemists.’ 

[Authorities quoted; Kopp’s Gesehichte d#‘r 
Chemie, ii. 164, 254; Kopp’s Alchemie, ii. 146, 
passim ; Thomson’s Hist, of the Eoyal Society, 
App. Iviii.; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1714-1886; 
Letters of Eadclifie and James (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), 
p, 221 ; manuscript joiurnal and other documents 
of the Royal Society ; Jochers Gelehrten-Lexikon, 
continued by Adelung, vol. vi^; Beuss’s Gelehrtes 
England ; Oent. Mag. 1791, ii. 893 ; Notes and 
Queries, 3rd ser. viii. 290, 405.] P. J. H- 

PRICE, AT RICE., or ap RHYS, 
Sir JOHN (d. 1573?), visitor of the mon- 
asteries, was son of Rhys ab Gwilym by 
Gwenllian, daughter of Howel Madoc. His 
family was ancient. He is said to have been 


educated at Oxford, where one of his name, 
who must have been younger than Sir John, 
graduated bachelor of canon law on 8 Julv 
1532. Another John ap Price was a servant 
of the king in 1519, and officiated as servi- 
tor at the coronation of Ann e Boleyn. 

J ohn Price entered one of the inns of court, 
and became a notary public and receiver of 
the king. From a statement of Rowland 
Lee [q. v.], it appears that Price had been 
some time in the service of the Earl Arundel 
as constable of Cloon Castle, and that for 
his employment he was promoted to be one of 
Cromwell’s agents. In May 1532, when the 
Earls of Westmorland and Cumberland and 
Sir Thomas Clifford searched TunstaU’s house 
at Auckland, Price looked into the manu- 
scripts, and made a curious report to Crom- 
well. In 1533 he was employed under Crom- 
well. In 1534 he was registrar of Salisbury 
Cathedral, In April 1535 he took part in the 
proceedings against the Charterhouse monks 
as to the royal supremacy. He officiated in 
the same way at the trial of Fisher and More. 
Ilis services were secured for the great visi- 
tation of the monasteries of 1535, and on the 
whole he seems to have acted with greater 
moderation than Sir Thomas Legh [q. v.], the 
colleague with whom he was chiefly asso- 
ciated, though he joined with him in sug- 
gesting the inhibition of the bishops. In a 
letter of 20 Aug. 1535 he criticised the regu- 
lations which Legh had made as to the shut- 
ting up of the inmates of the houses, showing 
how difficult it was to carry them out. He 
also gave Cromwell a curious description of 
Legn s method of conducting the visitation, 
which has been of service to historians, but 
evidence furnished by Dr. Gasquet renders 
his statements open to suspicion. At Gam- 
hiidge on 22 Oct, 1535 he * ol^erved in the 
heads great pertinacity to their old blindness,’ 
hut continued, *if they were gradually re- 
moved, learning would flourish here, as the 
younger sort he of much towardness.’ After 
the visitation was over he drew up and at- 
tested the ‘ comperta.’ When the pilgrim^e 
of grace was quelled, he assisted in trying 
the rebels. For his many services he re- 
ceived in 1537-8 a joint lease of Carmarthen 
rectory, and a lease of Brecknodi priory and 
rectory. He also bought the priory of SU 
-Guthiac, Hereford- He was not, however, 
satisfied, and in a petition of 1538 asked 
for the manor of West Dereham. He had, 
he said, ^ written professions of all prelates, 
persons, and bodies politic throughout this 
re^m ; divers instruments for my ladie Marie 
concerning the abdication of the Bishop of 
Rome’s power and renuncdation of appeals; 
^ diveis great instruments, as vrdl of the pro- 
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cess of the divorce of Queen Anne as of the 
contract and solemnization of the same be- 
tween the king and the most noble Queen 
Jane ; wrote to the king the abridgements 
of the comperts of the late visitation,’ and, 
after further services, he adds that he^ * has 
ever since been occupied in the execution of 
traitors, felons, or heretics’ {Letters and 
papers Henry VIJIj xili. ii. 1226). 

Price was encouraged by William Herbert, 
first earl of PembrcSre [q^. v,], and devoted 
himself to study. He took, however, some 
part in public affairs, and is stated to have 
been greatly occupied in the union of Eng- 
land and wales, drafting or suggesting the 

S tition on which the statutes were framed. 

e was sheriff of Brecknock in 1541, and 
lived chiefly at Brecon priory. He was 
knighted on 22 Feb 1646-7, and made one 
of the council for the Welsh marches in 
1661, He died probably about 1673. He 
and his son Richard were patrons of Hugh 
Evans, and are said to have introduced him 
to Shakespeare ; Richard gave Evans the 
living of Merthyr Oynog, Brecon, in 1672. 
Evans died in 1681, and made RicWd Price 
the overseer of his will. He married Joan, 
daughter of John Williams of Southwark, 
and had a family of five sons and two daugh- 
ters. The Prices in the civil war took the 
royalist side, and Charles I after Naseby 
dined and slept at Brecon priory on 6 Aug. 
1646. 

Sir John Price wrote : 1. ‘ Historise Bri- 
tannicse Defensio,’ composed about 1563, pub- 
lished by his son Richard in 1673, and 
dedicated to Lord Burghley ; in part a pro- 
test against Polydore ver^. 2. ^Descrip- 
tion of Cambria,’ translated and enlarged by 
Humphrey Lhuyd [q. vj, and published as 
part of the * BQstorie of Cambria ’ by David 
Powell [q.v.], 1684; other editions 1697, 
1702, 1774, and 1812. 3. ' Fides Historise 
Britannicse,’ a correction of Polydore Vergil 
(Brit, Mus. Cotton MS. Titus, F. iii. 17). 
4. A tract on the restitution of the coinage, 
written in 1563; dedicated to Queen Mary 
(MS. New Coll. Oxon. Arch* MS. 317, iii.) ; 
in this tract he refers to a larger treatise on 
the same subject, which is not extant. He is 
also said to have translated and published 
the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and Ten Com- 
mandments in Welsh, for the first rime. 
Many of his letters are preserved in the 
British Museum and the Record Office. 

[Wood’s AthensB Oxon. ed. Bliss, i, 216-7; 
Eeg. Dniv. Oxf, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.)i i. 134, 169, 
178; Jones’s Hist, of Bre(*knoi‘ksh5re, n. i. Ill, 
&C.; Williams’s Eminent Welshmen, p. 416;' 
York’s Eo 3 ra.l Tribes of Wales, p. 89 ; !]^binson’s 
Castles and Mansions of Herefordshire, p. 162; 


Annals of the Counties and County Families of 
Wales; Warrington’s Hist, of Wales; Wrier., t’s 
Suppression Letters (Carad. Soc.), p. 53, &c.- 
Metcalfe’s Knights, p. 94 ; Keg. Univ. Oxf’ (Oxf, 
Hist. Soc.), 1 . 166, 669; Dixons Hist, of the 
Church of Engl. i. 305-6, ii. 144, 213; Letters 
and Papers Henry VIII ; Strype’s Annals, m. i. 
415, 744 , Memorials, i. i. 321, ii. 216, n. i. 500, 
ii. 162, 329; G-asquet’s Henry VIII and the 
Engl. Monasteries.] W. A. J. A. 

PRICE (PRICABXTS), JOHN (1600- 
1676 ?), scholar, born of Welsh parentage in 
London in 1600, was educated at Westmin- 
ster School and Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he was elected student in 1617 ; hut, being 
a Roman catholic, neither matriculated nor 
graduated. He was perhaps identical with 
the John Price, ' son and heir of John Price 
of London, deceased,’ who was admitted a 
student at Gray’s Inn in 1619. He accom- 
panied J ames Howard, eldest son of Thomas, 
second earl of Arundel [q. v.), in his travels 
on the continent, and obtained a doctor’s 
degree, probably in civil law, from some 
foreign university. During the viceroyalty 
of Sir Thomas Wentworth (afterwards Earl 
of Strafford) [q. v.] he visited Ireland, and 
made the acquaintance of Archbishop Ussher. 
In 1635 he made his mark as a scholar by 
an edition of the ‘Apologia’ of Apuleius, 
published at Paris. In the autumn of that 
year he was in London, corresponding under 
the name Du Pris with Jean Sourdelot ( see 
the very rare ‘Deux Lettres In6dites de 
Jean Price b, Bourdelot, publiles et annot5es 
! par Philippe Tamizey de Larroque,’ Paris, 
1883, 8vo). Resuming his travels, he visited 
Vienna, where he occupied himself in mak- 
ing excerpts from Greek manuscripts in the 
Imperial Library, some of which, marked 
wirix the date February 1637, and dedicated 
to Laud, are in Addit. MS. 32096, ff. 836 et 
seq. In 1640 he resumed residence at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where during the civil war 
he wrote pamphlets in the royalist interest. 
He suffered in consequence a brief imprison- 
ment, and on regaining his liberty went once 
more abroad. At Paris in 1646 he edited the 
Gospel of St. Matthew and the Epistle of 
St. James, and in 1647 the Acts of the 
Apostles; at Gouda in 1650 the ‘Meta- 
morphoses’ of Apuleius. About 1652 he 
settkd at Florence as keeper of the medals 
to the Grand Duke Ferdinand II, who after- 
wards gave him the chair of Greek at the 
university of Pisa. There he compiled com- 
mentaries on St. Luke’s Gospel, the Epistles 
of St. Paul to Timothy and Titus, and of St, 
James, St. John, and St. J ude, the Ajjocalypse, 
and the Psalms, which, with his prior essays 
in the same kind, were published at London 
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in 1660 as ‘ Joannis Pric8ei Commentarii in 
varies Novi Testamenti Libros ’ (folio), both: 
separately, and in the ' Critici Sacri,’ tom. v, 
(see an elaborate review of this work in 
John Alberti’s ‘Periculum Oriticum,’ Ley- 
den, 1727, 8vo). 

Price also edited three of the letters of 
the younger Pliny (Epp. 3, 6, and 10 of lib. 
i.), of which very rare book a copy (without 
the title-page) is in the Briti^i Museum. 
His latest project was an edition of Hesy- 
chius, on wmch he worked at Venice, 
having resigned his chair at Pisa for the 
purpose ; but being forestalled by the issue 
of the Leyden edition in 1668, to which he 
contributed the ^ Index Auctorum,’ he re- 
moved to Rome, where he found a patron 
in Cardinal Francesco Barberini, and a last 
resting-place in the AuguStinian monastery, 
in the chapel of which his remains were in- 
terred about 1676. 

Price’s reputation stood high among his 
contemporaries (see testimonies by Ussher, 
Selden, and others, collected by Oolomies in 
* Bibliotheque Ghoisie,’ Paris, 1731, p. 189, 
and Bayle, Diet. Hist.) Wood (AthmcB 
Oxon.y ed. Bliss, iii. 1105) calls him the 
greatest critic of his time, and unquestion- 
ably he was a fine scholar. His reputation, 
however, rests chiefly on his work on 
Apuleius. The excessive license of emen- 
dation in which he indulged in his commen- 
taries on the New Testament seriously im- 
paired their value. From the print of Ins 
head prefixed to his edition of the * Meta- 
morphoses’ of Apuleius he appears to have 
been a handsome man. He must be care- 
fully distinguished from John Price, D.I). 
(1625 P-1691) [q. v.], chaplain to General 
Monck. 

Price’s works are entitled as follows : 
1. * L. Apulei Madaurensis Philosophi 
Platonic! Apologia recognita et nonnullis 
notis ac observationibus iUustratsk,’ Paris, 
1636. 2. * Matthseus ex sacra pagina sanctis 
Patribus Graecisque ac Latinis Gentium 
scriptoribus ex parte illustratus a Joanne 
Priceeo,’ Paris, 1646, 8vo. 3. ^ Annotationes 
in Epist. J acobi,’ Paris, 8vo. 4. [ Acta Apo- 
stolorum ex sacra pagina sanctis Patrilnis 
Graecisque acLatims Gentium scriptoribus 
illustrata,’ Paris, 1647, 8vo. 5. ^ L. Apulei 
Madaurensis Metamorphoseos Libri Xi cum 
notis et amplissimaindice,*'Gk)uda,1650,8vo. 

{Foster’s Alumni Oxon. and Gray’s Inn Reg. ; 
Welch’s Alumni Westmonast. ; Dodd’s Church 
Hist. iii. 286; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of Engl. 
1775, iii. 104; Chaudon’s Noureau Diet. Hist.; 
C^. State Papers. Dom. 1640, pp. 536, 555 ; 
Parrs Life of Ussher, pp. 506, 596 ; M'Clintock 
and Strong’s Cyclop. EibL and Eccles. Lit.; 


Hallam’s Literature of Europe, iv. 9 ; Allibon«’s 
Diet, of Engl. Lit.; Brnnet’s Manuel du Li- 
braire.] J. M, B. 

PRICE, JOHN, D.I>. (1625?-169l), 
royalist, bom in the Isle of Wight about 
1625, was educated at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge, where he was admitted 
on 10 Jan. 1644-5, commenced M. A. in 1653, 
and was elected to a fellowship. Having 
taken holy orders, he attended General 
Monck as chaplain during his command in 
Scotland in 1654-9, and was his principal 
confidant and coa^ntor in the enterprise of 
the Restoration, jfcs loyalty was rewarded 
with an Eton fellowship (12 July 1660), and 
the prebend of Yetminster and Grimston in 
the church of Sarum (28 Nov. following), 
having a royal dispensation to hold both 
benefices concurrently. In 1669 he was in- 
stituted to the rich rectory of Petworth, 
Sussex- He received from the university 
of Cambridge the degree of D.D., pursuant 
to royal letters, in 1661. On 19 Oct. 1680 he 
was incorporated M.A. at Oxford. He died 
on 17 April 1691. His remains were interred 
in Petworth church. 

Price was author of ^The Mystery and 
Method of His Majesty’s happy R^tauiation 
laid open to Publick View,’ London, 1680, 
8vo ; reprinted by Maseres in * Select Tracts 
relating to the Civil Wars in England,’ Lon- 
don 1815, 8vo ; French translation in ^ Col- 
lection des M5moires relatife k la Revolu- 
tion d’Angleterre,’ Paris, 1827, vol. iv.; 
an historical piece of unique value from the 
exceptional position occupied by the writer. 
He also published ; 1. ^ A Sermon preached 
before the House of Commons at St. Mar- 
garet’s in West minster on Thursday the 10th 
of May; being a day of solemn thmiksgiving 
for the mercies &od had bestowed on the 
nation through the successful conduct of the 
Lord General Monk,’ London, 1660, 4to, 
2. ‘ Sermon at Petworth in Sussex, 9 Sept, 
1683, being a day of solemn thanksgiving for 
tha d^verance of the Kingfrom the late Bar- 
barous Conspiracy,’ London, 1683, 4to. He 
must be distinguished from John Price, M. A., 
of University Colley, Oxford, author of ‘ Mo- 
deration not Sedition,’ London, 1663, 4to. 

[Alumni Etonenses ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon, ; 
Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. ii. 376 ; Cole’s 
MS. Coll. XV. 1 89; Cooper’s Memorials of Cam- 
bridge,' Eng’s ColL ; Skinner’s life of Monl^ 
pp. 96 et seq. ; Le Neve’s Fasti EccL AngL it 
667; Horsfield’s Sussex; ii. 179; D^awiy’s 
Western Division of Sussex, vot ii. pt. t p. 390 ; 
Arnold’s Petworth ; Sussex Archseolog. ColL xiv. 
24, xxiit 172 ; Masson’s life of Milton, v 476-7, 
*626, 528: Evriyn’s IHary, ed. Bray, 1850, t 
mn,] , J. M. B. 
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PEICE, JOHN (^d. 1736), architect, is 
described as of Riclimond, Surrey, and 
‘armiger/ In 1714 he rebuilt the church of 
St. Mary at Walls at Colchester in Essex. 
He worked a great deal for the Duke of 
Chandos, and was employed from 17112 to 
1720 in building the duke’s great house at 
Canons, near Edgware in Middlesex, from 
the designs of James Gibbs [q. v.l Tn 1720 
he built a town mansion for the duke in 
Marylebone Fields. Price was employed in 
1733 to rebuild the church of St. George the 
Martyr in Southwark, which was completed 
in 1736. He died in November of that year. 
In 1726 he published * Some Considerations 
for building a Bridge over the Thames from 
Fulham to Putney, with a Drawing,’ and 
also a supplementary letter to the same; 
and in 1735 ^Some Considerations . . » 
offered to the House of Commons for build- 
ing a Stone Bridge over the River Thames 
from Westminster to Lambeth,’ &c. 

[Diet, of Architecture ; Manning and Bray’s 
Hist, of Surrey, iii. 637, 696 ; Wheatley’s Lon- 
don Past and Pi-esent, ii. 102.] L. C. 

PRICE, JOHN (1773-1801), topographer, 
was bom at Leominster, Herefordshire, in 
1773. He gave lessons there in French, 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish. Subsequently 
he became a bookseller at Hereford, but 
finally settled at Worcester, He occasion- 
ally made pedestrian tours on the continent. 
In 1795 he published *An Historical and 
Topographical Account of Leominster and 
its Vicimty,’ illustrated by seven prints. This 
was followed in 1796 by * An Historical Ac- 
count of the City of Hereford, with some Re- 
marks on the River Wye, and the naturd 
and artificial beauties contiguous to its banks 
from Brobery to Wilton,’ with eight maps 
and prints. This * very respectable perform- 
ance^ was founded on collections given to the 
writer by John Lodge, author of* Introductory 
Sketches towards a Topographical History of 
Herefordshire;’ 1793. In 1797 Price pub- 
lished ^ The Ludlow Guide, comprising an 
Historical Account of thet Castle and Town, 
with a Survey of the various Seats, Views, 
&c., in that Neighbourhood.’ A plate of 
the castle forms the frontispiece. A fourth 
edition, enlarged, appeared in 1801. In 
1799 appeared a similar. ^ Worcester Guide,’ 
firom which, says Chambers, much of the 
matter of subsequent histories of the place 
WM borrowed without acknowledgment. 
Price was also author of <The Seaman’s 
Return, or the Unexpected Marriage,’ an 
operatic farce, partly from the German, in 
three acts, published in 1796 and acted at 
Worcester, Shrewsbury, Ludlow, and Wol- 


verba mpton. His last publication was * The 
Englishman’s Manual ; containing a General 
View oi^.he Constitution, Laws, Government, 
&c., of England, designed as an Introduction 
Knowledge of those Important Studies,’ 

at Worcester on 

0 April 1801. 

[Chambers’s Biogr, Illustrations of Worcester- 

577 ; Allen's 

liibliothecrt Horefordiensis, Tntrod. and pp. 16 
o8; Baker’s Biogr. Dramatica, i. 683, ii. 250* 
Price’s Works ; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Lit, Mem. of 
Living Authors, 1798, Biog. Diet, of Living 
Authors, 1816, the compiler of which was under 
the impression that Price was still alive.] 

G. Lb G, N. 

PRICE, JOHN (1734-1813), Bodley’s 
librarian, son of the Rev. Robert Price of 
Llandegla, Denbighshire, was bom in 1734 
at Tuer, near Llangollen, Brecknockshire. 
He was educated there and at Jesus College, 
Oxford, matriculating on 26 March 1764, 
and graduating B.A. in 1767, M.A. in 1769, 
and B.D, in 1768. In 1767 he was appointed 
janitor of the Bodleian Library ; from 1761 
to 1763 he was sub-librarian, and in 1765 
was made acting librarian by Humphrey 
Gwen fq. y.], principal of Jesus College and 
Bodley s librarian, whose salary he received. 

1 On Owen’s death in 1768 Price was chosen 

: to succeed him as Bodley’s librarian after 
a severe contest with William Cleaver [q. v.], 
(afterwards bishop of St. Asaph). .From 
1766 to 1773 he was curate of Northleigh, 
Oxfordshire, where he distinguished himself 
by appropriating" the manuscript book of 
benefactions, which was sold with his library 
in June 1814. In 1776 he became curate of 
Wilcote in the same county ; in 1782 he was 
presented to the living of Wollaston and 
Alvington, Gloucestershire, and in 1798 to 
that of Llangattock, . Brecknockshire, by 
Henry Somerset, fifth duke of Beaufort, 
whom Price frequently visited at Badmin- 
ton. 

In 1787 Thomas Beddoea (1760-1808) 
fq. v.l, reader in chemistry in thexiniversity, 
issued a printed ^ Memorial concerning the 
State of the Bodleian Library, and the Con- 
duct of the Principal Librarian ’ (4to, Brit. 
Mus.) In it he charged Price with incivility, 
frequent absence from the library, ignorance 
of foreign publications, and carelessness with 
regard to books in his charge. In consequence 
the curators resolved to hold terminal meet- 
ings for the purchase of books, inspection of 
catalogues, &:c. On the other hand, Price’s 
; conduct as librarian was eulogised by many 
; visitors to the library, both foreign and Eng- 
lish. In 1797 he was elected F.S.A.,^ and 
about, the same time inigrated to Trinity 
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CJollege, to which he is said to have made 
various benefactions. He lived in a small 
house in St. Giles’s, where he died on 12 Aug. 
1818, having been principal librarian at the 
Bodleian for forty-five years ; he was buried 
at Wilcote, where a mural tablet was erected 
to his memory in the chancel; a portrait 
engraved by Swaine, after a sketch taken 
by the Rev. Henry Hervey Baber in 1798, 
is given in Nichols’s ‘ Illustrations of Lite- 
rary History,’ v. 514. 

Price’s only publications were: ‘A short 
Account of Holyhead,’ contributed to 
Nichols’s * Bibliotheca TopographicaBritan- 
nica’ (vol. v. 1790, 4to) ; and ^ An Account 
of a Bronze Image of Roman Workmanship,’ 
&c., published in ^ Archaeologia,’ vii. 405-7. 
N iimero us letters from him to Gough, Nichols, 
Herbert, and Bishop Percy are printed in 
Nichols’s ‘Illustrations of luterary History 
and he kept a notebook which is frequently 
quoted in Macray’s ‘ Annals of the Bodleian 
Library.’ He was an intimate friend of War- 
ton. Richard Mant [q. v.l in his edition of 
Warton’s works acknowledged obligations to 
him, and he assisted Joseph Pote [q. v.Hn the 
publication of the ‘ Lives of Leland, Wood, 
and Hearne,’ 1772. He was godfather to 
Bulkeley Bandinel [q. v.], whom in 1810 
he appointed sub-librarian at the Bodleian 
Library. Anna Seward [q.v.] dedicated vol. 
iv. of her ‘ Anecdotes ’ to Price in 1796. 

[Nichols’s Litemry Anecdotes and Illustr. of 
Lit. Hist. pHssini ; Ma ray’s Annals of theBodleian 
Library, passim; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715- 
1886; Budl. Addit. MS. A 64, f. 180; Serres’s 
Life of Wilmot, p. 153 ; Dil>din's Bibliomania; 
Gent. Mag. 1813, ii. 400; Evans’s Cat. Engraved 
Portraits.] A. F. P. 

PRICE, LAURENCE (/. 1628-1680 .?), 
writer of ballads and political squibs, was a 
mitive of London, who compiled between 
1625 and 1680 numberless ballads, pam- 
phlets, and broadsides in verse on political 
or social subjects. During the civil wars he 
seems to have occasionally been a hanger-on 
of the parliamentary army, and published 
his observations (cf. Strange Predictions re- 
lated at Catericke, ] 648, and JEnglands im- 
kappy Changes j 1648). lie adapted his views 
to the times, and the godly puritan strain 
which he alfected during the Commonwealth 
gave place to the utmost indecency after the 
Restoration, The fact that he published 
much anonymously, under the initials ‘ L. P.,’ 
renders it difficult to identify his work. 
Many of his publications are lost ; and the 
sixty-eight that are extant are all rare. Speci- 
mens of them may he found in the Thomas- 
son collection of tracts at the British Mu- 
seum, in the Pepysian collection at Magda- 


lene College, Cambridge, or in theRoxburghe 
and Bagford collections of ballads at the 
British Museum. Most of the latter have 
been reprinted by the Ballad Society. 

The earliest known ballad by Price is ‘ Oh, 
Gramercy Penny, being a Lancashire Bitty, 
and chiefiy pen’d to prove that a Pentt/s^a 
Man’s best Friend,’ London, printed by widow 
Trundle about 1625 {in the Pepys collection). 
Some of the titles of later ballads run : ‘ The 
Bachelor’sFeast ’ (1635 ?), ‘The YoungMan’s 
Wish’ (1635?), ‘ The Merry Conceited Lasse ’ 
(1640 ?), ‘ Cupid’s Wanton Wiles ’ (1640?), 
‘The Life and Death of Str Thomas Went- 
worth [i.e. Strafford] ’ (1641), ‘ Good Ale for 
my Money ’ (1645 ?), ‘ The Merry Man’s Re- 
solution,’ 1655, ‘ The True Lovers’ Holidaies’ 
(1655?), ‘ The Famous Woman Drummer’ 
(1660 ?), and ‘ Win at first, lose at last,’ cele- 
brating the Restoration of 1660. 

Price’s prose pamphlets include; ‘Great 
Britaines Time of Triumph,’ on Charles I’s 
visit to the city (1641); ‘A New Disputa- 
tion between the two lordly Bishops of 1 ork 
and Canterbury ’ (1642) ; ‘ England’s un- 
happy Changes,’ an appeal for peace (1648) ; 

‘ The Shepherd’s Prognostication foretelling 
the Sad and Strange Eclipse of the Sun [on 
29 March 1652]’ (1652); ‘The Austrologers 
Buggbeare,’ 1&2 ; ‘ Bloody Actions per- 
formed,’ an account of three murders— two 
by husbands of their wives (1653) ; ‘ A Ready 
Way to prevent Sudden Death,’ 1655; ‘A 
Massof Merry Conceites,’ 1656; ‘MakeRoome 
for Christmas,’ 1657 (ef. Notes and Queries, 
4th ser. ii. 549, iii. 185) ; ‘ Fortune’s Lottery, 
or a Book of News,’ 1^7 ; ‘ The Vertuous 
Wife is the Glory of her Husban<]4^ 1667 ; 
‘The Famous History of Valentine and 
Orson,’ London, 1673; ‘Witty William of 
Wiltshire, his Birth, Life, and Education, 
and Strange Adventures,’ 1674, 12mo; ‘The 
Five Strange Wonders of the World,’ 1674; 
‘A Variety of New Merry Riddles,’ 1684. 

[There are imperfect attempts at a biblio- 
graphy of Price in Ebsworth^s Bagford EaUads, 
1- 263 and 248, and Bazlitt’s Handbook, pp. 

I 479-81. Several but by no means all the Eux- 
hnrghe Ballads are reprinted in Chappell’s 
Boxbnrghe Ballads (Ballad Soa), in Elisworth’s 
Bagford Ballads, and in the Amanda group 
(Ballad Soc.)] W. A S. 

PRICE, OWEN (d, 1671), schoolmaster 
and author, was a native of Montgomery- 
shire, of humble birth. He was appointed a 
scholar of Jesus College, Oxford, by the par- 
liamentary visitors on 12 Oct. 1648, and ma- 
triculated^on 12 March following. Four yearo 
later he became master of a public school in 
Wales, ‘where he took pains,’ says Wood, 
‘to imbue his pupils with presbyterian prin- 
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ciples.’ Returning to Oxford in 1655, lie 
graduated BA. and M.A. by accumulation 
from Christ Church on 6 May 1656. In 
1667 he became headmaster of Magdalen 
College School, but 'was ejected at the Re- 
storation. On 21 June 1658, in making an 
application to Henry Scobell, secretary of 
Cromwell’s council, for the mastership of 
"Westminster, Price boasts that during the 
eight years he had been schoolmaster, he had 
produced ‘more godley men and preachers 
(some whereof have passed the approvers) 
than some (that keepe greater noise than I 
doe) have with their XX years’ labour ’ — an 
oblique stroke at Dr. Busby, whom he hoped 
to oust (Baeker, BuLshy, p.74; Peck, Deside- 
rata Cutiosaj bk. xiii. p. 602). After his ejec- 
tionfrom Magdalen, Price ‘ taught school with 
great success in Devonshire, and afterwards 
at Besills-Lee (Besselsleigh), near Abingdon ’ 
(Wood). He died at Oxford, ‘ in his house 
near to Magdalen College,’ on 26 Nov. 1671, 
and was buried in the church of St. Peter-in- 
the-East. Wood calls him ‘ a noted profes- 
sor in the art of pedagogy,’ and speaks of his 
* acknowledged skill in teaching.^ 

Price published: 1. ‘The vocal Organ; 
or a new Art of teaching Orthography by 
observing the Instruments of Pronunciation, 
and the difference between Words of like 
Sound, whereby any outlandish or meer 
Englishman, Woman, and Child, may speedily 
attains to the exact Spelling, Reading, or 
Pronouncing of any Word in the English 
Tongue, without the Advantage of its Foun- 
tains, the Greeke and Latine,’ 1666, 8vo, 
Oxford. 2. ‘ English Orthography : teaching 
(1) the Letters of every sort of Print ; (2) all 
Syllables made of Letters ; (3) Short Rules, 
by way of Question and Answer, for Spelling, 
Reading, Pronunciation, using the Great 
Letters and their Points; (4) Examples of all 
Words of like Sound,’ &c., 1670, 8vo. 

Price married a daughter of John Blagrave 
of Merton. His son Thomas, successively a 
chorister and clerk at Magdalen College 
(B.A 1692 and M.A. 1696), apparently be- 
came prebendary of St, Paul’s in 1707 (Lb 
Neve, in S90) ; he is credited with ‘ Pietas 
in obitum Augustas et Regiuae Mariae,’ in 
Latin verse, Oxford, 1695. 

[Wood’s Athenm Oxon. (Bliss), iii. - 942 ; 
Bloxam’s Magdalen Register, i. 119, ii. 83, 171, 
iii. 177-81 ; Burrows’s Reg, of the Pari. Visitors, 
p. 504 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Williams’s Biogr. 
Diet, of eminent Welshmen.] G. Le G. N 

PMCE, RICHARD (1723-1791), non- 
conformist minister and "writer on morals, 
politics, and economics, was bom on 23 Feb. 
1723 at Tynton, in the parish of Llangeinor, 
in the county of Glamorgan. Hisiather, 


Rice Price, who was for many years minister 
of a congregation of protestant dissenters at 
Bridgend, in the same county, was a higoted 
Cal\ mist, and seems to have been a person 
of morose ^temper, facts which may account 
on the principle of reaction, for the liberal 
opinions and the benevolent disposition of 
the son. Young Price seems to have received 
his earlv education at many successive/ aca- 
demies,’ the last being one kept by the Rev 
Vavasor Griffith, at Talgarth in Breconshire! 
From his earliest youth he appears to have 
recoiled from his father’s religious opinions, 
and to^ have inclined towards the views of 
more liberal and philosophical theologians, 
the works of Clarke and Butler having a 
special attraction for him. By the advice of 
a paternal uncle, who officiated as co-pastor 
with Dr. Watts [see Wa.tts, Isaac], he re- 
moved, in his eighteenth year, to a dissenting 
college, the Fund Academy, in London, under 
John Eames [q. v.], and, having there com- 
pleted his education, became chaplain and 
companion to a Mr. Streatfield at Stoke New- 
ington. While still occupying this position he 
officiated in various dissenting congregations, 
snch as those in the Old Jewry, Edmonton, 
and Newington Green. By the death of Mr. 
Streatfield and of an uncle in 1766 his circum- 
stances were considerably improved, and in 
the following year, the year in which he first 
published his best known work, a ‘ Review 
of the principal Questions in Morals,’ he 
married a Miss Sarah Blundell, originally of 
Belgrave in Leicestersh ire. In 1758 he took 
up his residence at Newington Green, in 
order to be near his congregation. His time 
seems now to have been divided between 
the performance of his ministerial duties and 
his various studies, especially philosophy and 
mathematics. His treatise on morals had 
gained him a certain reputation, and he 
began to make the acquaintance of philo- 
sophers and literary men, including Franklin 
and Hume. In 1769 Lord Shelburne, at- 
tracted by reading his ‘ Dissertations on Pro- 
vidence’ and the ‘ Junction of Virtuous Men 
in a Future State,’ expressed a desire to meet 
him. The interview led to a lifelong friend- 
ship, which had much influence in raising 
Price’s reputation and determining the cha- 
racter of his future pursuits. 

It was not, however, so much as a theo- 
lo^an and moralist as a virriter on financial 
and political questions that Price was destined 
to become known to his countrymen at large. 
In 1769 he wrote some observations ad- 
dressed in a letter to Dr. Franklin on the 
expectation of lives, the increase of mankind, 
and the population of London, which were 
publishedinthe ‘Philosophical Transactions^ 
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of that year; and again, in May 1770, lie 
communicated to the Royal Society some 
observations on the proper method of calcu- 
lating the values of contingent reversions. 
The publication of these papers is said to 
have exercised a moat beneficial influence in 
drawing attention to the inadequate calcula- 
tions on which many insurance and benefit 
societies had recently been formed. In 1767 
Price received the degree of I).D. from Ma- 
rischal College, Aberdeen, and not as stated by 
his biographer Morgan from Glasgow in 1769. 
Inl771 he published liis ‘Appeal to the Public 
on the subject of the National Debt,’ of which 
subsequent editions appeared in 1772 and 
1774. This pamphlet excited considerable 
controversy at the time of its publication, and 
is supposed to have influenced Pitt in 1786 in 
re-establishing the sinking fund for the ex- 
tinction of the national debt, which had been 
created by Walpole in 1716, and abolished 
in 1733 (Stanhope, Life of JPitt, i. 230). 
That Price’s main object, the extinction of 
the national debt, was a laudable and de- 
sirable one would now probably be uni- 
versally acknowledged. The p articular means, 
however, which he proposed for the purpose 
are described by Lord Overstone (who, in 
18o7, reprinted for prl vate circulation Price’s 
and other rare tracts on the national debt 
and the sinking fund), as ‘ a sort of hocus- 
pocus machinery,’ supposed to work ‘with- 
out loss to any one,’ and consequently purely 
delusive. There is no doubt, however, that 
Price rendered service by calling attention 
to the growth of the debt, no less than by 
attacking the practice, begun by North, of 
funding by increase of capital (cf. FlTZ- 
MAtTBiCE, Life of Shelburne^ iii. 92^). 

A subject of a much more popular kind 
was next to employ Dr. Price’s pen. Being 
an ardent lover of civil and religious liberty, 
he had from the first been strongly opposed 
to the war with the American colonies, and 
in 1776 he published a pamphlet, ‘ Observa- 
tions on Civil Liberty and the Justice and 
Policy of the War with America.’ Several 
thousand copies of this work were sold within 
a few days. A cheap edition was soon issued ; 
the pamphlet was extolled by one set of poli- 
ticians, and abused by another. Among 
its critics were Dr. Markham, archbishop of 
York, J ohn Wesley, and Edmund Burke, and 
its author rapidly became one of the best 
known men in England. In recognition of 
Iris services in the cause of liberty, Dr. Price 
was presented with the freedom of the city 
of I^ondon, and it is said that the encourage- 
ment derived from this book had no incon- 
siderable share in determining the Americans 
to declare their independence. A second 


pamphlet on the war with America, the debts 
of Great Britain, and kindred topics, followed 
in the spring of 1777, and, whenever the 
government thought proper to proclaim a fast 
day. Dr. Price took the opportunity of de- 
cking his sentiments on the folly and mis- 
chief^ of the war. His name thus became 
identified, for good repute and for evil repute, 
with the cause of American independence. 
He was the intimate friend of Franklin; he 
corresponded with Turgot ; and in the winter 
of 1778 he was actually invited bv congress 
to transfer himself to America, and assist in 
the financial administration of the insurgent 
states. This offer he refused, from unwil- 
lingness to quit his own country andhisfamiiy 
connections, concluding his letter, however, 
with the prophetic words that he looked ‘ to 
the United States as now the hope, and likely 
soon to become the refuge, of mankind.’ In 
1783 he was created LL.D. by Yale College, 
at the same time with Washington 
Repository, 1808, p. 244). 

One of Price’s most intimate friends was ' 
Dr. Priestley, but this circumstance did not 
prevent them from taking the most opposite 
views on the great questions of morals and 
metaphysics. In 1778 appeared a published 
correspondence between these two liberal 
theologians on the subjects of materialism 
and necessity, wherein Price maintains, in 
opposition to Priestley, the free agency of 
man and the unity and immateriality of 
the human soul. Both Price and Priestley 
were in theological opinion what would now 
vaguely he called ‘Unitarians;’ in 1791 
Price became an original member of the 
Unitarian Society. But Price’s opinions 
would seem to have been rather Arian than 
Socinian. To his ministry at Newington 
Green, during the last twenty years of his 
life, he added that of Hackney. 

After the publication of his pamphlet on 
the American war Dr. Price became an im- 
portant personage. He now preached to 
crowded congregations, and,when Lord Shel- 
burne acceded to power in 1782, not only 
was he offered the gost of private secretary 
to the premier, hut it is said that one of the 
paragraphs in the king’s speech was sug- 
gested by him, and inserted in his very words. 

In 1786 Mrs. Price died, and as there were 
no children by the marriage, and his own 
health was failing, the remainder of Price’s 
life appears to have been somewhat clouded 
by solitude and dejection. It was^ illumi- 
nated, however, by the eager satisfaction 
with which he witnessed the passing events 
of the French Revolution. In the famous 
sermon ‘On the Love of Our^ Country’ 
(preached at the Meeting-house in the Old 
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Jewry, on 4 Kov. 1789), whicli is described 
as the ‘red rag that drew Burke into the 
arena, ^ Price observed : ‘ I could almost say, 
Lord, now lettest Thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy salva- 
tion. . , . After sharing in the benefits of one 
revolution, I have been spared to be a wit- 
ness to two other revolutions, both glorious.’ 
Burke, in his ‘ Beflections on the Revolution 
in France,’ attempts to fasten on Price an 
allusion, in these words, to the scenes of 
riot and carnage, ending in the abduction 
of the king and queen, which had taken 
place at Versailles on the previous 6 Oct. 
But Price, in the preface to the fourth edi- 
tion of the sermon, maintains (and the con- 
text of the sermon is consistent with the 
contention) that he was alluding not to 
the 6th of October, but to the 14tn of July 
(the date of the destruction of the Bastile), 
and the subsequent days, when the king 
^ shewed himself to his people as the restorer 
of their liberty.’ Price, indeed, by this sermon, 
together with a speech subsequently deli- 
vered at a public dinner at the London 
tavern, had rendered himself peculiarly ob- 
noxious to Burke, and brought down on his 
head some of the fiercest denunciations in 
that writer’s impassioned work on the French 
Revolution. Walpole speaks of his talons 
being drawn by Burke, who had killed the 
Revolution Club ‘ as dead as the Cock Lane 
Ghost.’ Br. Johnson naturally placed Price 
in the same category with Home Tooke, 
John Wilkes, and Dr. Priestley, and reso- 
lutely refused to meet him; Gibbon com- 
pared him to the ‘wild visionaries’ who 
formed the ‘ constituent assembly ’ of 1789. 

The darker side of the Revolution Price 
happily did not live to see. On 19 April 
1791 he died, worn out with suffering and 
disease. His funeral was conducted at Bunhill 
Fields by Dr. Kippis, and his funeral sermon 
was preached by Dr, Priestley, names which, 
like his own, are specially honourable in the 
roll of English nonconformist divines. 

Price’s reputation at the present time rests 
mainly upon the position which he occupies 
in the history of moral philosophy. His 
ethical theories are mostly contained in ‘ A 
Review of the Principal Questions in Morals,’ 
of which the first edition was published in 
1757, and the third, expressing ‘ the author’s 
latest and maturest thoughts,’ in 1787. This 
work is professedly directed against the doc- 
trines ot Hutcheson [see Hutcheson, Fran- 
cis, 1694-1 746], but the treatment as a whole 
is constructive rather than polemical. The 
main positions are three: I, Actions are in 
right or wrong. 2. Right and 
wrong are simple ideas incapable of analysis. 


3, These ideas are perceived immediately by 
the intuitive power of the reason or under- 
standing, terms which (therein differingfrom 
Kant) he employs indifferently. When the 
reason or understandinghas once apprehended 
the idea of right, it ought to impose that idea 
as a law upon the will, and thus it becomes 
equally with the affections, a spring of action! 

The English moralist with whom Price 
has most affinity is Oudworth [seeCuDwoRTH 

0 ^ difference is that! 
while Oudworth regards the ideas of right 
and wrong as vofjfxara or modifications of the 
intellect itself, existing first in germ, and 
afterwards developed by circumstances, Price 
seems rather to regard them as acquired from 
the contemiilation of actions, though acquired 
necessarily, immediately , and intuitively. The 
interest of h is position, however, in the history 
of moral philosophy, turns mainly on the 
many points of resemblance, both in funda- 
mental ideas and in modes of expression, 
which exist between his writings and those 
of Kant, whose ethical works are posterior 
to those of Price by nearly thirty years.* 
Among these points are the exaltation of 
reason; thedepreciation of the affections; the 
unwillingness of both authors to regard the’ 
‘ partial and acci dental structure of humanity,’ 
the ‘ mere make and constitution of man,’ as 
the basis of morality — in other words, to 
recognise ethical distinctions as relative to 
human nature ; the ultimate and irresolvable 
character of the idea of rectitude ; the notion 
that the reason imposes this idea as a law 
upon the will, becoming thus an independent 
spring of action; the insistence upon the' 
reality of liberty, or ‘ the power of acting 
and determining;’ the importance attached 
to reason as a distinct source of ideas ; and, 
it may be added, the discrimination (so cele- 
brated in the philosophy of Kant) of the 
moral (or practical) and the speculative 
reason. 

On the other hand, Price’s ethical theories 
are almost the antithesis of those of Paley, 
■whose ‘Moral and Political Philosophy’ ap- 
eared in 1786. Speaking of this work in 
is third edition, Price says, ‘ Never have I 
met with a theory of morals which has ap- 
peared to me more exceptionable.’ 

The best portrait of ftiee is that by Ben- 
jamin West in the possession of the Royal 
Society at Burlington House, which was 
engraved by Thomas Holloway in 1793. 
In the Hope collection at Oxford are two 
engraved portraits — one published by J, 
Sewell, 1 Nov. 1792, drawn and engrav^ by 
Louison ; and another published by R. Bald- 
win on 1 June 1776; besides a caricature, 
representing Dr. Price as standing in a tub, 
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inscribed ‘ Political Gunpowder,’ which rests 
on a book inscribed ^ Calculations.’ Below 
are the words, * “ Tale of a Tub,” Every 
naan has his PRICE.” Sir R. Walpole.’ There 
is another caricature by Gilray (Wright, 
Cancature History of the Georges^ pp. 450, 
452). 

Most of Price’s more important works have 
been already mentioned. To these may be 
added an ^ Essay on the Population of Eng- 
land,’ 2nd edit. 1780 ; two ^Fast-day Ser- 
mons,’ published respectively in 1779 and 
1781 ; and ^ Observations on the Importance 
of the American Revolution, and the means 
of rendering it a Benefit to the World,’ 1784. 
A complete list of his works, which are nume- 
rous, is given in an appendix to Dr. Priestley’s 
* Funeral Sermon.’ 

[Notices of Price’s Ethical System occur in 
Mackintosh’s Progress of Ethical Philosophy, 
Jnutfroy’s Introduction to Ethics, "Wlieweirs 
History of Moral Philosophy in ^ ngland, Leslie 
Stephen’s English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century, Bain’s Mental and Moral Science, Sidg- 
wiek’s Hist, of Ethics, Fowlers Shafte.sbiiryand 
Hut'heson, pp. 22*2-4, Fowler and Wilson’s Prin- 
ciples of Morals, pt. i. pr>. 63-7<^, and elsewhere. 
In the last-mentioned work the reader will find 
a full account and criticism of Price’s theories. 
The chief authority for his life is a memoir by his 
nephew, William Morgan ; but see also Tamer’s 
Lives of Eminent Unitarians, ii. 382 sq. ; Lord 
Edmund Fitzmaurice’s Life of Lord Shelburne, 
ii. 23B, iii. 92, 439, 498; Walpole’s Letters, ed, 
Cunningham, be. 264, 269. 302, 354 ; Frankliu’s 
Memoirs, 1833, iii. 157; Gibbon’s Misc. Works, 
i. 304 ; Rogers’s Table Talk, p. 3 ; ^swell’s 
Johnson, ed. <4. B. Hill, passim ; Wheatley and 
Cunningham’s London ; Conway’s Life of Paine, 
i, 324. The writer of the present article has, by 
permission, made use of a previous article, written 
by himself in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (9th 
edit.) A Welsh Family, by Miss Williams (pri- 
vately printed, 1893, 2nd edit.), gives an account 
of Price’s domestic life,] T. F. 

PRICE, RICHARD (1790-1833), phHo- 
logist and antiquary, born in 1790, was the 
eldest son of Richard Price, a British mer- 
chant, He entered at the Middle Temple on 
29 May 1823, was called to the bar in 1830, 
and practised on the western circuit. He was 
also a sub-commissioner of the public record 
commission. In 1824 he published an edition 
of Warton’s * Bbstory of Poetry,’ with along 
preface, which is reprinted in the editions of 
K. Taylor (1840) and Mr, W. C. Hazlitt 
(1871). Price incorporated the notes of Rit- 
son, Ashby, Douce, and Park, besides adding 
some of fiis own. The edition had value, 
although Price retained many of Warton’s 
self-evident mistakes, and made some new 
ones. In 1830 Price revised and brought up 

VOL. XLVI. 


to date, in four volumes, Edward Christian’s 
edition of Blackstone’s ‘ Commentaries ’ of 
; 1809. He also assisted Henrv Petrie fq. y? 
in his edition of the ‘ Saxon Chronicle tolOOe,*^ 
in vol. i. of* Monumenta Historica Britannica.’ 
Price died of dropsy on 23 May 1 833, at Branch 
Hill, Hampstead. 

Price had a wide knowledge of German and 
Scandinavian literature, to ■which testimony 
was borne by Dr. James Grimm, Dr. J. J. 
Thorkelin, and Edgar Taylor, translator of 
Wace’s * C^onicle.’ Tborpe, in the preface 
to his * Ancient Laws and Institutes of Eng- 
land,’ says his labours bad been considerablv 
lightened by Price, whom he calls ‘ a goo^ 
man and highly accomplished scholar.’ 

[Gent. Mag 1833, ii. 282, oH; Times, 
24 May 1833 (where th^re is a singular mi.«- 
print); Taylors edition (1840) of Warton, with 
notices of Price by various scholars ; Eazlitt’s 
edition (1871), preface; Middle Temple Ad- 
missions ; Allibone’s Diet. Engl. Lit. ii. 1679.1 

G. Lb G. N. 

PRICE, ROBERT (1655-1733), judge, 
bom in the parish of CJerrig-y-Druidion, 
Denbighshire, on 14 Jan. 165o, was the 
s^nd^ son of Thomas Price of Geeler, Den- 
bighshire, by his wife Margaret, daughter 
and he^ss of Thomas Vynne of Bwlch-y- 
Beudy in the same county. He was edu- 
cated at Ruthin and St, John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he was admitted on 
28 March 1672, hut left without tal^g any 
degree. He entered Lincoln’s Inn as a stu- 
dent on 8 May 1673, and was called to the 
bar in July 1679. Previously to his call 
Price made the grand tour of France and Italy. 
While at Rome his Coke upon Littleton was 
mistaken for an English bible, and he was 
carried before the pope. ALfter convincing 
his accusers of their error, he made a present 
of the book to the pope, by whom it was 
placed in the Vatican library {Life, p. 59). 
In 1682 Price was made attorney-general for 
South Wales, and elected an alderman of 
the city of Hereford. He was appointed re- 
corder of Radnor in 1683, steward to the 
queen-dowager in 1684, town clerk of the 
city of Gloucester in 1685, and king’s coun- 
sel at Ludlow in 1686. Price represented 
W eobley in the Short parliament of James IL 
He resigned the town-clerkship of Gloucester 
in 1688 (Shower, Reports, 1794, ii. 490), and 
on the accession of William HE was deprived 
of his Welsh attorney-generalship. At the 
general election in J'ebruary 1690 he was 
again returned to the House of Commons 
for Weobley, and continued to represent that 
borough until the dissolution in December 
1700. He was one of the counsel for Charles, 
fifth baron Mohun, who was acquitted by the 

2 
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House of Lords of tlie murder of William 
IVIountfort. the actor in 1093 (HowELLj State 
xii. 949-1050). On 10 May 1095 
Price washeard before the lords of the treasury 
in opposition to the ^ant made by the king to 
the Earl of Portland of the lordships of Den- 
bigh, Bromfield, and Y ale. On 14 J an. 1690 
he presented a petition of the freeholders and 
inhabitants of Denbighshire to the House of 
Commons against the grant, and his motion 
for an address to the king was carried unani- 
mously. On the 23rd the speaker informed 
the house that the king had promised to re- 
call the grant, and to find some other way of 
showing his favour to the earl (JParl. Hist. 
V. 978-86 ; Journals of the Home of Com-' 
mo 7 i 8 ^ xi. 390, 394-5, 409), Price’s successful 
exertions against this exorbitant grant gained 
him the title of ' the patriot of his native 
country.’ His two speeches on the subject 
were printed after William’s death in 1702, 
under the title of ‘ Gloria Oambriae ; or the 
Speech of a bold Briton in Parliament 
against a Dutch Prince of Wales ’(see the 
Somers Collection of Tracts, 1814, xi. 387- 
393). In the session of 1690-7 Price took 
an active part in the discussion of Sir John 
Penwick’s case {Farl. Hist, v. 1010-1, 1041, 
1045). In 1700 he was made a judge of the 
Brecknock circuit, and at the general elec- 
tion in December 1701 was again returned 
to the House of Commons for Weobley. He 
was appointed a baron of the exchequer in 
the place of Sir Henry Hatsell [q, v.] on 
24 June 1702, having received the oi^der of 
the coif on the previous day. He was never 
Icnighted. He differed from the majority of 
the judges in the case of Ashby v. White, and 
agreed with Baron Smith that a writ of error 
was not a writ of right, but of grace (Ltjt- 
TKBLL, V. 524). Price and Sir Kobert Eyre 
[q. V.] were the only two judges who pro- 
nounced against the king’s claim of prero- 
gative with regard to the education of his 
grandchildren (Howell, State Trials, xv. 
1224-9). Price succeeded Sir Robert Dormer 
[q. V.] as a justice of the common pleas on 
16 Oct. 172*6. He died at Kensington, after 
a long judicial career of oyer thirty years, on 
2 Feb. 1733, aged 78: he was buried at Yazor 
in Herefordshire. 

Price was a consistentttoiy, and an honest 
and painstaking] udge. He married, on 23 Sept. 
1679, Lucy, eldest daughter of Robert Rodd 
of Foxley, Herefordshire, and his wife Anna 
Sophia, daughter of Thomas Neale of Warn- 
ford, Hampshire, by whom he had two sons — 
viz. (1) Thomas, bom on 16 Jan. 1680, M.P, 
for Weobley, 1702-5 ; he died unmarried at 
Genoa on 17 Sept. 1706; and (2) Uvedale 
Tomkyns, who married Anne, daughter and 


coheiress of Lord Arthur Somerset, second 
son of Henry, first duke of Beaufort, and died 
on 17 March 17 64~'and one daughter, Lucv 
who married, in 1702, Bamfylde Rodd of the 
Rodd, Herefordshire, .and Stoke Canon, 
Devonshire. In November 1690 Price ob- 
tained 1,500/. damages in an action forcrim. 
con. against ^Mr, Neal the groom-porter’s 
son’ (Lxtttrbll, ii, 231). Price does not 
appear to have obtained a divorce from his 
wife, to whom he bequeathed a legacy of 20/. 

‘ to buy her mourning.’ He also charged his 
estates by his will with the payment to her 
of an annuity of 120/., ‘pursuant to a former 
agreement and settlement between us.’ Price 
erected and endowed an almshouse for six 
poor people in the parish of Cerrig-y-Drui- 
dion, and in 1717 built the mansion-house 
at Foxley, which remained in the possession 
of his descendants until 1855, when it was 
purchased by Mr. .Tohii Davenport of West- 
wood, Staffordshire. 

Tliere are engravings of him by Vertue 
after Kneller, and by King after Dandridge, 
A letter written by Price to Dr. White Ken- 
nett, afterwards bishop of Peterborough, 
relating to the licensing of schoolmasters, 
is printed in Sir Henry Ellis’s ‘Original 
Letters of Eminent Literary Men’ (Camden 
Soc. Piibl. 1843, p. 335). 

[The Life of the late Honourable Eobert Price, 
&c., 1734 ; Fo.ss’s Judges of England, 1864, viii. 
149-53; Williams’s Biogr. Diet, of Eminent 
Welshmen, 1852,419-20; D’lsrneli’s Curiosi- 
ties of Literature, 1834, vi. 258-61 ; Noble’s 
Continuation of Gmnger’s Biogr. Hist, of Eng- 
land, 1806, iii. 200-3 ; Robinson’s Mansions and 
Manors of Herefordshii’o, 1873, pp. 242, 317-18; 
Debrett’s Baronetage, 1835, pp. 426-7; Mayor’s 
Admissions to the College of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Cambridge, 1882-93, pt. ii. pp. 38-9; 
Lincoln’s Inn Rogisters ; Official Return of Lists 
of Members of Pari. pt. i- pp* 553, 566, f574, 581, 
595; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd scr, ii. 24, 3rd ser. lx. 217.1 

G. P. R. B. 

I PRICE, THEODORE (1570P-163 1), pre- 
bendary of Westminster, was son of Rees ap 
Tudor, by Marjory, daughter of Edward 
Stanley, constable of Havhogh Castle. Bom 
about 1570 at Brony-Foel, in the parish of 
Llanenddwyu-Dyflyn- Ard ud wy , M erioneth- 
shire, he entered All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
as a chorister, graduated B.A. on 16 Feb. 
1587-8, and M, A, on 9 J une 1591 , and became 
fellow of Jesus College. He proceeded D.D. 
from N ew College on 5 J uly 1014. For a short 
time from 18 Oct. 1591he held thepoor rectory 
of Llanvair, near Ilarleigh, to which he ga ve 
a ‘ fair communion chalice ’ (cf. Zamdotone 
MS. 986, f. 104) ; from 9 Sept, 1596 was pre- 
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bendurv of'Wincliester, wliere be is also said 

■> ' 

to have been master of the hospital of St. 
Cross ; was rector of Llanrhaiai-in-Moch- 


Price’.s uepliew, William Lewis (1592- 
1667 ) [q. v.J, mjister of tlie hospital of St. 
Cross, was his general legatee. 

Hunt, Denbighshire, from 1601 ; principal of [Oale's Antiq. of Winchester, d. 121 ; LnwVs 
Hart Hall, Oxford, from 1604 to 1621 ; rector Troubles and Trials ; Wood s F^isti, i. 3^8 sq. ; 
of Launton, Oxfordshire, from 1609; pre- | Fosters Alumni; Byiner's Fcedera, xvii 358; 
bendary of Leighton Buzzard in Lincoln ’ Hacket’s Scrinia Beserata ; Fuller s Church His- 
Cathedral from 1621 ; and prebendary .of tory, ri. 310 ; Notes and Queries 8th ser. s. Ill,] 
W’estminster from 1623. i W. A. S. 

Williams, the lord keeper and dean of | FBICE or PBYS, THOMAS (Ji, 1586- 
Westminster, was Pricers countryman and ' 1632), captain and Welsh poet, eldest son 
kinsman, and by his favour Mce also acted ! of Dr. Ellis Price \ q^. v.', was ^ a gentleman 
as sub-dean of the Westminster chapter. He : of plentiful fortune, who followed a seafar- 
was for a time a royal chaplain, although, , ing life for many years. lie Joined expedi- 
according to Ilacket, lie never preached at , tions both under Sir Walter lialeigh and Sir 
court-. By Williams’s influence, too. Price | Francis Drake. In one of his poems he states 
was employed as a commissioner to inquire j that he and Captain William iJLyddelton[q.v.l 
into the political and ecclesiastical condition j and Captain Thomas Koet were the first who 
of Ireland (Hymee, xvii. 358; ^ drank • f smoked) tobacco in the streets of 

H.JLCKET, Scrinia JResemta). ‘He came off London. This would lie in 1586 
with praise by his majesty (James I) with ch. xli. ; Faieholt, pp. 

promise of advance.’ Both Williams and &-1). Price was present at the camp at Ill- 
Laud were credited with futile efforts to , bury in 1588. He also fitted out a privateer 
secure Price further church preferment, at his own expense and contributed to the de- 
Williams is said to have suggest^ his name feat of the Spanish Armada. Subsequently, 
for the bishopric of St. Asaph, and Laud like- in conjunction with relatives and friends te 
wise, according to Prynne, urged his claim to t did some buccaneering work on the Spanish 
a Welsh bishopric. iVhen the archbishopric ' coast, but when they persisted in such prac- 
of Armagh was vacant in 1625, Williams is tices after peace was proclaimed they were 
said to have offended the Duke of Bucking- > warned by the English government ani called 
ham by his persistence in recommending to severe account. 

Price. " Price, however, thought Williams : Thomas Price was lord of the manor of 
lukewarm in the matter, and, after Ussher i Yspytty leuan, and by many authorities he 
was chosen, ‘ Ifrice did never show Williams is erroneously described as high sheriff of 
love, and the Church of England then or Denbighshire in 1599, His chief residence 
sooner lost the doctor’s heart, ’ ( Hacket). after the death of his father was Plas lolyn. 
Price held his various benefices till his but he had a seat also in the Isle of Bardsey, 
death on 15 Dee. 1631. He -svas buried six ' which be had built out of the ruins of the old 
davs later in Westminster Abbey (Chester, monastery. 

Westm. Ahhey Prynne, who de- , Price and Captain William 3Iyddeltoii 

nouneed him as ‘an iinpreaching epicure and are ranked by the author of ‘ Heraldry Dis- 
an Armiiiian,’ said that he died a papist, played’ among the fifteen gentlemen who 
Prynne charged Laud with treating Price as fostered the literature of Wales during the 
a confidential friend despite his apostasy, eras of depression which followed the in- 
Laud replied ‘that Price was more inward surrection of Owen Glendower. The literary 
with another bishop [i. e. William^ who works of Thomas Price are in the British 
laboured his preferment more than I,’ and Museum. They form a large thick volume 
denied the reports of Price’s apostasy {Rome's of prose and j^try, and are probably in^his 
Masfeiyiece^ reprinted in the Tnntlles mid, own handwriting {Addit. MS. 14872). 
Tnals] see also CanteHmries Doo??i,p. 355). ; Prefacing the works is a valuable introduc- 
Before Price’s funenil Williams, as dean of : tion descriptive of the contents, dated Nq- 
Westminster, doubtle.ss from a wish to em- vember 17^, from the pen of Lewis Morris 


barniss his enemy Laud, called the pre- 


_ ^ ^ [q.v,^ 

hendaries toget her, and told them that he ; histoW translated out of some Latin or Eng- 
had been with the sub-dean before his death, | lish work until it reaches his own time. It 
that he left him on very doubtful terms about ■ generally agrees as to facts with that of 
religion, and consequently could not tell in i Beoifrey of Alonmoiith, though very^ifierent 


The chief prose works are: 1. ABritish 


what form to bury him. Dr. Nowell, one of j in style and much shorter. ^ It is full of an- 



(Heylyn, Hist. 1651, p. 74) 


1 tionary, older than that of Dr.. Dades fl 632), 
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the first published in Welsh, and containing 
many words not in Dayies. 3. ^ The Art of 
Poetry.’ 4. A list of contemporaries skilful 
in British poetry and other branches of learn- 
ing. The poems range over a period of forty 
or fifty years. Some bear dates between 1589 
and 1632. Afew specimens have been pub- 
lished in the ^ Greal’ of 1805 and the * Cam- 
brian Quarterly;’ in the ‘Cymmrodor’ of 
1889 there appeared a striking satirical ode 
on ‘Unprincipled Lawyers,’ and a few stanzas 
on various subjects in the ‘ Ymofynydd ’ of 
1891. 

Prys married, first, Margaret, daughter of 
William Gruffydd of Penrhyn in Carnarvon- 
shire, by whom he had two sons, Ellis and 
Thomas, and one daughter ; and, secondly, 
Jane, daughter of Robert William of Berth- 
ddn, by whom he had no issue. The younger 
son Thomas succeeded his father as lord of 
the manor of Yspytty leuan. The elder son 
Ellis died in 1610, and his father wrote an 
elegy on him. Ellis’s remains were interred in 
the same grave as his cousin’s, William 
Grufiydd of Penrhyn, near Conway. 

There is a portrait of Prys at Gloddaeth, 
the seat of Sir Roger Mostyn, 

[Archaeologia Cambr. 1856 p. 179, 1860 p. 
114, 1869 p. 9, 1874 p. 162; Hist, of Powys 
Padog, IT. 102 et seq. ; Calendars of Gwynedd ; 
Gweithian Gwallter Mechain, i. 464-5, ii. 437 ; 
Pairholt’s Tobacco, pp. 60, 51 ; Cambro-Briton.i. 
271 ; Pennant’s Tours in Wales, iji. 442 et seq.] 

R. J. J. 

PRICE, THOMAS (1699-1685), arch- 
bishop of Cashel, was bom in London, and 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1623, M.A. in 1628, and 
was elected a fellow in 1626 (Todd, G'm- 
duates). 

Price was ordained by William Bedell, 
and became archdeacon 01 Bedell’s diocese of 
Kilmore. He was consecrated bishop of Kil- 
dare in Christ Church, Dublin, on 10 March 
1660, and was translated to the archbishopric 
of Cashel on 20 May 1667. He was imbued 
with the views of Bedell as to the impor- 
tance of making the Irish language that of the 
established church ; he ordained some Irish- 
speaking ministers, and in 1678 he required 
service to he read in his cathedral from a 
folio Gaedhilic prayer-book presented to him 
hy Dr. Andrew Sail [q, v.l He encouraged 
Dr. Sail in his edition of the Irish Testa- 
ment, and had himself some acquaintance 
with the Irish language (Sail’s letter to 
Boyle). He died at Cashel on 4 Aug. 1686. 

{Wam’s Antiquities and History of Ireland, 
ed. 1^95; Cotton’s Fasti Eccl. Hih. ; Anderson’s 
Historical Sketches of the Native Irish, 2nd 
e^t. Ecfinbirgh, 1830.] N. M, 


PRICE, THOMAS (1787-1848), Welsh 
historian, best known as ‘ Carnhuanawc ’ 
bom 2 Oct. 1787 at Pencaerelin in the parish 
of Llanfihangel Bryn Pabuan, Brecknock, 
was second son of Rice Price, vicar of 
Llanwrthwl, Brecknock (d. 1810), and Mary ’ 
Bowen, his wife. In 1805 he entered Brecon 
grammar school.^ There he attracted the 
notice of Tlieophilus Jones [q. v.], who was 
then engaged upon the second volume of his 
‘History of Breconshire.’ His talent for 
drawing was turned to good account in the 
illustration of this book, and a lasting in- 
terest in Welsh history was at the same 
time kindled in him. A letter to Jones, in 
which he described some Roman remains 
near Llandrindod, was printed in ‘ Archmo- 
logia,’ vol. xvii. On 10 March 1811 he was 
ordained deacon, and licensed to the curacies 
of Llanyre and Llanfihangel Helygen in Rad- 
norshire. His ordination as priest (12 Sept. 
1812) was soon followed (April 1813) by his 
removal to Crickhowel. Thence he served 
the parishes of Llangenny, Llanbedr Ystrad 
Yw, and Patrishow as curate-in-charge. To 
these were added in 1810 the neighbouring 
parishes of Llangattog and Llanelly. In 
1825 he received the vicarage of Llanfihangel 
Cwmdu, augmented in 1839 by the curacy of 
Tretower. Crickhowel, however, continued 
to be his home until 1841, when he built 
himself a house on the glebe land at Cwmdu. 

Price first appeared as a Welsh writer 
in 1824, when he contributed a series of 
papers on ‘The Celtic Tongue’ to ‘Seren 
Gomer,’ under the name ‘ Carnhuanawc,’ 
which became his recognised literary title. 
He was already known as a well-informed 
and eloquent speaker upon bardism and similar 
topics at eisteddfodau, and in 1824 he won 
a prize at Welshpool Eisteddfod for an essay 
upon the relations between Armorica and 
Britain, The Celtic connections of the W elsh 
interested him greatly, and during the next 
few years he travelled a good deal in Celtic 
countries. In 1829 he published * An Essay 
on the Physio^omy and Physiology of the 
present Inhabitants of Britain,’ in which he 
maintained against John Pinkerton [q.v.] the 
doctrine of the single origin of the human 


race. 


In 1836 he commenced the great task of 
his life, the compilation of a history of W ales 
in W elsh. ‘ Hanes Cymru ’ appeared in four- 
teen parts, the first of which was issued in 
the above year, the last in 1842. Price’s 
desire to secure as great a degree of accuracy 
as possible led to long delays {ArchmoUg^ 
Cambremu, 1st ser. iv. 148). A cumbrous 
and pedantic style and the absence of any 
constructive treatment of his material detract 
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from the merits of this work, but it remained 
for many years the most trustworthy history 
of Wales. 

Price was an indefatigable worker in all 
movements which appealed to his fervid 
patriotism. He took an active part in the 
foundation of the Cymreigyddion, or Welsh 
Society of Brecon (1823), and that of Aber- 
gavenny (1833), sent regular commimications 
to Welsh magazines, and corresponded with a 
large number of persons on Celtic topics. 
He took an especial interest in the Welsh 
(triple) harp, and through his exertions a 
school for players of this instrument was for 
a time maintained at Brecon. In October 
1845 he won the prize of 80^. offered at 
Abergavenny Eisteddfod for the best essay 
on the comparative merits of Welsh, Irish, 
and Gaelic literature. In 1847 he published 
a pamphlet (Llandovery) on ^ The Geogra- 
phical Progress of Empire and Civilisation,’ 
an expansion of Berkeley’s theory that * west- 
ward the cotirse of empire takes its way.* 

Price died on 7 Kov. 1848, and was buried 
at Llanfihangel Cwmdu. In 18o4r-5 his 
* Literary Remains* were published at Llan- 
dovery, the second volume containing a bio- 
graphy by Miss Jane Williams (Ysgafell), 
with many illustrative letters. To the first 
volume is prefi.xed a portrait, photographed 
from an oil painting at Llanover ; to the second 
a photograph of a bust executed by W. M. 
Thomas. 

[Literary Remains, Llandovery, 1854-5; 
Archaeologia Cambrensis, Istser. iv. 146-5(h] 

J. E. L. 

PRICE, Stk UVEDALE (1747-1829), 
writer on Hhe picturesque,’ eldest son of 
Robert Price of Foxley in the parish of 
Yazor, Herefordshire, by Sarah, eldest 
daughter of the first Lord Barrington, was 
bom in 1747. Robert Price was a skilled 
musician and artist, and, while residing with 
some other Englishmen at Geneva in 1741, 
illustrated with his drawings the ‘Letter 
from an English Gentleman, giving an 
account of the Glaciers,* which came out in 
that year. Two characters of him — ^the first 
by R. N. A. Neinlle [q. v.l, and the second 
by Benjamin Stillingtieet [q, v.], who after 
1746 passed great part of his time at Foxley 
-^are inserted in Coxe’s ‘Literary Life of 
StiUingfleet" (i. 160-1, u. 169-82).‘ ^ 

Uvedale, who came into a considerable 
fortune on the death of his father in 1761, 
was educated at Eton, and matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 13 Dec. 1763, but 
left without a degree. While at Eton he 
became friendly with Charles J ames Fox, In 
January 1761 they acted together in a play at 


Holland House, continued their friendship at 
Oxford, and in the autumn of 1767 studied 
Italian together under a master at Floreuce- 



P^iid 

a visit to Voltaire at Femey. Fox then 
returned to England, but Price traversed 
the finest parts of Switzerland, and descended 
the Rhine to Spa (Mejnoirs and Corresp. of 
Fox, i. 27-9, 46-7). 

Father and son made great improvements 
in the estate and gardens at Foxley. The 
chief labour of Uvedale was the construction 
of a charming ride of a mile and a half, 
toough the woods tc the point of ‘Lady 
Lift’ (MuEBitT, Herefordshire, 1894, ed. p. 
140). He opposed the system of Brown and 
Kent, arguing in favour of natural and pic- 
turesque beauty, and endeavouring to show 
that the fashionable mode of laying out 
grounds was ‘ at variance with all*the prin- 
ciples of landscape-painting, and with the 
pmctice of all the most eminent masters-* 
These views were set out by Richard Payne 
Knight [q. v.], his friend and neighbour," in 
‘ The Landscape, a didactic Poem. Addressed 
to Uvedale Price* (1794; 2nd edit. 1795), and 
by himself in ‘ An Essay on the Picturesque,* 
1794. Humphrey Repton acknowledged 
their merits in a courteous ‘ Letter to Uvedale 
Price,’ 1794, hut claimed beauty for ‘the 
milder scenes that have charms for common 
observers,* and Price relied with equal 
courtesy in ‘ A Letter to H. Repton * (1795 ; 
2nd edit. 1798) (Sir Walter Scott in Quar^ 
terlu Review i March 1828, p. 317). 

A new edition, with considerableaddifidns, 
of the first volume of ‘ An Essay on the Pic- 
turesque ’ appeared in 1796, and was trans- 
lated into German at Leipzig in 1798 ; the 
second volume came out in 1798. A further 
edition of the complete work was issued in 
1810, in three volumes, and it included Rep- 
ton’s letter to Price and his answer, as well 
as a reprint of his ‘ Dialogue on the distinct 
Characters of the Picturesque and the Beau- 
tiful* (Hereford, 1801), in which Price com- 
bated the objections or Knight in the second 
edition of the poem of ‘ The Landscape,* and 
criticised the opinionsof Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Burke on the beautiful A long note in 
the second volume (pp. 383-406) of this edi- 
tion dealt with Knight’s remarks m the 
second edition of the ‘Analytical Enq^uiry 
into Taste’ on Price’s views relating to the 
temple of Vesta at TivolL The best edition 
of ‘ Sir Uvedale Price on the Picture^ue’ was 
published at Edinhuip^h in 1842, ‘ with much 
original matter by Sir Thomas D^ Lauder 
(q. V.], and sixty illustrations by Montagu 
Stanley, R,S.A.’ 
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Price’s yiews wore set out in T^oudon’s 
‘ Eiicycloj){iedia of Gardening,’ 18:22 edit. (pp. 
74-7), and they were criticised by William 
Marshall (1745-1818) [ 4 . y.] ; by George 
Mason (17fe-1806) [q.v.] ; by Thomas Green 
the younger (1769-1826) [q. v.] ; and by 
Dugald Stewart in his * Philosophical Essays’ 

( [Voi'l'Sy V. 221-41, 276-6,439-41, yol x. pp. 
cl-cliii). 

Scott, when engaged in forming his gardens 
at Abbotsford, studied the works of I’rice, 
and wrote of him in the ‘ Quarterly lleview ’ 
that he * had converted the age to his views.’ 
Br. Parr praised him for the elegance of his 
scholarship and the purity of his style. Ma- 
thias, however, intlie * Pursuits of Literature ’ 
(second dialogue, line 49), sneered at the 
writings of l^rice and Knight, who 

Grounds by neglect improve, 

And banish use, for naked natures love. 

Price -entertained many visitors at Ins 
country seat, among whom were Sheridan 
and his hrst wife, Fitzpatrick, and Siimuel 
liogers. Wordsworth visited him at Foxley 
in 1810 and 1827, and on the first occasion 
condemned the place as wanting variety, and 
deficient in the * relish of humanity.’ I 

Price served as sberitt‘ of Herefordshire 
in 1793, and, as a lifelong friend of the lead- 
ing w^higs, was created a baronet on 12 Feb. 
1828. llis eyesight was Injured by a blow 
in 1816, but when eighty years, old he was 
all life and spirits, and as active in ranging 
about his woods as a setter-dpg’ (K nigii'I, 
Life of Woi'dsirorthj iii. 130). He died at 
Foxley on 14 Sept. 1829. He married, on 
28 April 1774, Lady Caroline Carpenter, 
youngest daughter of George, first earl of 
TyrconneL She died on lo'july 1826-,, aged 
72, leaving one son and one daughter 
(cf. Hughes, Winthor Target, pp. 232, 244). 

The other works of Price were: 1. ^ An 
Account ofthe Statues, Pictures, and Tem])le& 
of Greece; translated from Pausanias,’ 1780. 
2. ^Thoughts on the Defence of Property,’ 
1797. 3. ^ An Essay gn the Modern Pf oniin- 
eiation of Greek and Latin,’' printed, but not 
published, at Oxford in 1827 ; he * anticipated 
some modern changes,’ urging Hhat our 
system of pronouncing the ancient languages 
is at variance with the principles and es- 
tablished ijuks of ancient prosody and the 
practice of the best poets.’ Price contributed 
to Arthur Young’s ^ Annals of Agriculture,’ 
and was one of the committee for inspecting 
models for public monuments (Bioai\ Diet, 
1816). 

Price was a very entertaining letter-writer; 
IjOng and amusing missives from him are in 
HiU Berry’s * Journals,’ ii, 67-9, 628-9 . (en- 


closing an ode on the Inirning of Moscow! 
647-9; iii. 8-9; Clayden’s ‘Samuel Poo-ers 
and his Contemporaries,’ passim, and ^ he 
‘ Works’ of Dr. Parr, i. 618-21, viii. 110-20. 
(cf. E. II. Barker, Anecdotes^ ii. 36, and 
MemorwU of Cl J. For, i. 46-7). Several 
other letters from him to Barker were sold 
by that needy writer to Picker iiig in August 
1839. ® 

Sir Joshua Reynolds painted a portrait of 
Lady Caroline Price in November 1787, and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence painted Price himself. 
These portraits, and portraits of several other 
members of the family, were sold by Messrs. 
Christie & Mauson on(i May 1893, the paint- 
ing of Sir Joshua Reynolds fetching 3,885/. 

[Gent. Mag. 1774 p. 237, 1826 pt. ii. p. 93, 
1829 pt. ii. p. 274; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; 
Felton’s Portraits of Authors on Gardoiiing, pp. 
191-200: Duneumb’s Hereford, 1892 voh, pp, 
191-7; Knight’s Coleorton Memorials, i. 129, 
ii. 133-5, 190-2, 215; Ballantyne’s Voltaire, p, 
291 ; Dyce’s Table-talk of Rogers, pp. 76, 
114-15, 245; Clayden s Roger'i and his Con- 
temporaries, i. 47-8, 405; Coxe’s Stillingfleet, 
i. 73-81, 97 - 9 , 125, 151, 159; Walp..lo’s Corre- 
spondence, ed. Ciinninglmm, iii. 374, ix. 462; 
Taylor s Sir Joshua Reynolds, ii. 512: WoihG- 
worth’s Works, ed. Knight, iii. 45-7.] W. P. C. 

PRICE, W;iLLTAM (1597-1646). divine, 
one of the Prices of Denbighshire, matricu- 
lated from Christ Church, Oxford, on 16 Oct. 
1616, aged 19. He graduated B.A. and M.A. 
on 21 June 161 9, and B.D. on 14 June 162vS. 
Taking holy orders, he was, on 26 Rept. 1621, 
elected the first rtt.ader in moral philosophy on. 
the foundation of Thomas White. On White's 
death in April 1624 Price pronounced his fu- 
neral oration, which "wus included in ‘ Schola 
M oralis Philosophite Oxon. in Funere Whiti 
pullata,’ Oxford, 1 (>24. In 1630 Price joined 
in a protest to the king on technical grounds 
against the appointment of Bishop Laudas 
chancellor of Oxford ( CaL State Papers, Dom* 
1629-31 , p. 241). He wa.s instituted on 1 0 Feb. 
1631 to the rectory of Dolgelly, Merioneth- 
shire, where he died in 1646, and was buried 
in the church, 1 le married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Robert Vaughan [q. v.] of nengwrt, 
the antiquary. 

A contemporary Wieliam Price (d, 
i 1666), born in London, delivered before the 
lord mayor anil aldermen at St^ Paul’s, 
Goyent (larden, in 1612 a ‘spittle sermon,’ 
afterwards printed. lie became pastor of 
a presbyterian church at V’altham Abbey, 
Essex, and waS chosen one of the Westmin- 
ster divines. lie served on one of the^ com- 
mittees, and. took considerable part in the 
discussions. lie was called from London on 
9 Aug. 1648 by the. presbyterian or reformed 
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cliurch of Amsterdam, and remained its pastor 1 national expense. He painted 'Tbe Gene^ 
until his death in July 1666, He was author alogy of Christ’ for the chapel at Win- 
of two sermons (1646 and 1660), and of: Chester College, ‘The Herbert Family’ for 
1, ‘Janitor Animse, or the Soule’s Porter to a closet at AViltou House, ‘The Resurrec- 
cast out sinne and to keepe out sinne : a tion ’ for the bishop’s palace at Gloucester, 
Treatise of the Feare of God,’ London, 1638, and executed several works in mosaic for 
8 VO. 2. ‘Triumphus Sapientise: seu con- Horace Walpole at Strawberry HilL Price 

clones aliquae in selecta Theologise capita/ died a bachelor, in Kirby Street, Hatton 

&c., Amsterdam, 16*55, 12mo. Garden, London, on 16 July 1765. The 

[For the elder Price see: Wood’s wks of the Price family are of considerable 

Oxon. ii. 352 j Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 365, 388, | mterest with regard to the history of glass- 
389 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. (1500-1714) ; Le • painting in England. 

Keve’s Fasti, ed. Har<iy, iii. 522; Wood’s j [Winston’s Memoirs of the Art of Glass- 
Antiquities of the University of Oxford, ed. j painting ; Westlake’s Hist, of Design in Painted 
Gutch, ii. 873; Williams’s Eminent Welsh- | GUss, vol. iv,; Dallaway’s Hist, of the Arts in 
men, p. 423. For the yonnger Price see his j England; Walpole’s Anecd. of Painting; Davies’s 
Works; Mitchell’s Minutes of the Westminster Walks through the City of York.] L. C. 
Assembly, and his Hist, of the same, xviii. 145, PRICE, 'WILLIAYI ( 1780-1830), orien- 
162; Steven’s Scottish Church. Eotterdiim, p. talist, horn at Worcester in 1780, is said to 
279 ; W agenaar s Amsterdam, vii. 595 J have been a captain in the East India Com- 

G. F. S. pany ; but this is apparently a confusion 

PRICE, WITjLIAMjthe elder (d. 1722), with a contemporary William Price, who 

f ^lass-painter, was a pupil of Henry Gyles entered the service of the East India Com- 
q. v.J, glass-painter at Y’’ork, and his im- pany, became lieutenant in the 5th native 
mediate successor and most able scholar regiment in Bengal on 1 Feb, 1807, captain 
in the art. He first gained some fame by a 11 July 1823, and major 22 April 1831. Be- 
■wiiidow representing the ‘Nativity of Christ,’ fore 1815 he was appointed assistant-pro- 
painted in 1696 fi'om the designs of Sir James fessor of Sanscrit, Bengalee, and Mahratta in 
Thomhill [q. v.] for Christ Church, Oxford, the military college at Fort William, and in 
In 1700 he painted the great east window 1824 was professor of BDndustanee. He re- 
fer the chapel of Merton College in the same tired on 20 May 1834 (HaH India Lists, 
university, and in 1702 ‘The Life of Christ,’ 1800-34; Douwell and MnJis, J?2€?efl7i 
in six compartments, for the same chapeL Lists). Another William Price (d. 1835), 
Price’s work, which was mainly in enamelled commander R.N., fought at the battle of 
glass, had some merit, although it lacked 1 June 1794, and sulSequently saw much 
strength and durability, and was marred by active service ( United Service Journal, No 
an excessive use of yellow glass. Price died vember 1835; Gent. Mag. 1835 iL 556,670- 
in 1722. 671, 1837 i. 445). 

Joshua Price (Jl, 1715-1717), glass- Ihe orientalist was in 1810 appointed as- 
pamter,brotherand fellow-pupil of the a3>ove, sistant secretary and interpreter to theem- 
also worked at Oxford, where he repaired bassy of Sir Gore Ouseley [c[*v.] to Persia 
the windows in Queen’s College Chapel in 1811-12. Price kept a alary, and made 
originally painted in 1518, and mutilated by hundreds ^ of drawings, both cf landscape 
the puritans during the civil wars. In 1715 and buildings,. and deciphered many cimei- 
he painted ‘ The Holy Family ’ for the same form inscriptions. On his return to England 
chapel, and in 1717 repaired the windows by he devoted himself to literary pursi^s, and 
Y’an Linge there and at Christ Church. He taught oriental tongues at the se mina ry of 
also painted the chiaroscuro figures of hisfiiend, Alexander Humphreys, at Nether- 
prophets and apostles in the chapel of Mag- stone House, near Wor<^ter. He setup apri- 
dalen CoRege. ^ate printing-press in his house, and became a 

Wtt. t.taw * Price, the younger {d. 1765), member of the ^yal Society of London 
glass-painter, son of Joshua Price, also the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. He died in 
attained some celebrity as a glass-paintea:. June_1830. ^ ^ 

At New College, Oxforil, he filled the win- Price published: 1. * Dialogues Persaim, 
dows vnth several pieces of stained glass, composes pour I’autenr par Mirza Sa^ de 
painted by artists of the Rubens school in Chbaz,^ place, republished, 

Flanders, and acquired by Price there. These an English ^translatio^^ Wor(^tCT, 
he repaired and supplemented to a large ex- 4to; and again as part iii. of 2. ‘A Grammar 
tent with glass of Ms own painting. In 1722 i of the Three Princi^l Oriental Languages, 
and 1735 Price was employed to fill some of i Hindoostanee, Persian, and Arabic, on a 
the windows of Westminster Abbey at the I Plan entirely new/ &e., London, 1823, 4to#- 
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8. Journal of the British Embassy to 
Persia, embellished with numerous Views 
taken in India and Persia ; also a Disserta- 
tion upon the Antiquities of Persepolis/ 
London, 1825, fol. Only one volume was 
published of this edition, but a second 
edition contained 4. ^ Elements of Sanskrit, 
or an Easy Guide to the Indian Tongues,^ 
"Worcester^ 1827, 4to,* London, 1832; illus- 
trated by Price’s own drawings. 6. * A new 
Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language, 
issued under the auspices of the East India 
Company,’ London, 1828. 6. ^ Husn oo Dil, 
or Beauty and Heart: an Allegory,’ Persian 
and English, translated by Price, Loudon, 
1828, .4to ; dedicated to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 7. ^ Hindu and Hindoostanee Se- 
lections,^ from which copious material was 
drawn for the ‘ Chants populaires de I’Inde ’ 
of M. Garcin de Tassy [Paris, 1860], 8vo. 

[Works above mentioned ; Bio^aphie Uni- 
verselle (Suppl.); Annual Register, 1830, p. 
26fV.] 0. F. S. 

PRICHARD, RICHARDS, or RHIS- 
lART, EVAN (1770-1882), Welsh poet, 
usually called * leuan Lleyn,’ born in 1770, 
was sou of Richard Thomas Evan of Ty 
Mawr in the parish of Bryn Croes, Carnar- 
vonshire, and his wife Mari Siarl (Charles). 
Both his mother and her father, Siarl Marc, 
were writers of "Welsh verse. Evan began 
life as a schoolmaster at Llan Gian, near his 
home ; he afterwards kept school at Llan 
Ddeiniolen in the same county. In 1795 his 
parents emigrated to America, whereupon he 
became an excise officer, and until 1812 lived 
chiefly in England. In the latter year he re- 
turned to Ty Mawr, then occupied by his 
uncle, 1 jewis Siarl, and for the rest of his life 
conducted a travelling school in the neigh- 
bouring parishes. He married his cousin, 
Mary Robert Thomas, by whom he had three 
children, and died on 14 Aug, 1832. 

Prichard was a versatile writer in all 
forms of Welsh verse. He wrote much for 
the periodicals of his time, and edited the 
‘ Eurgrawn,’ ofwhich some numbers appeared 
at Carnarvon in 1800. His best known poems 
are the * Ode on Belshazzar’s Feast,’ that on 
the massacre of the bards, and the transla- 
tion of 'The Cottar’s Saturday Night,^ A 
collected edition of his verse was published 
under the title 'Oaniadau leuan Lleyn’ at 
PwBheli in 1878. 

[Williams's Eminent Welshmen; Foulkes’s 
Entrog^on Cymrtt ; Enwogibn Lleyn, by 0. J. 
Roberts (Sarn, 1884).] J. i L. 

PRICHARD, JAMES COWXES (1786- 
1848), physician and ethnologist, was bom 
aA Ross, Herefordshire, on 11 Feh. 1786. 


His father was a cultivated man, of great 
poetical imagination, and both parents were 
members of the Society of Friends. He 
was educated at home, learning French 
Italian, and Spanish. On his father’s removal 
to Bristol he came into contact with the 
natives of different countries who visited 
the port, and thus gained an unusual know- 
ledge of modern Greek and Spanish. In 
1802 he became a student of medicine in 
Bristol, and afterwards at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. In 1800 he attended classes at 
Edinburgh, and anthropological investiga- 
tions soon absorbed much of his attention. 
He graduated M.D. in Edinburgh in 1808, 
choosing for the subject of his thesis 'De 
Humani Generis Varietate.’ He afterwards 
resided for a year at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

^ In 1810 Prichard began to practise medi- 
cine in Bristol. But he combined with the 
daily routine of his profession a profound 
study of ethnology, which bore fruit in 1813 
in the publication of his ' Researches as to 
the Physical History of Man’ (2nd edit. 
2 vols. 1826), an expansion of his Edinburgh 
thesis. In this volume he contended that the 
colour of the negro’s skin was not the result 
of the long-continued action of the sun : that 
our first parents were black, and that, the 
white skin was due to the influence of civilisa- 
tion. Absorbed as Prichard was in anthro- 
pological studies, his practice grew. He freely 
prescribed blood-letting, and often practised 
it on himself as a cure for headache, to which 
he was long subject. In after years he was 
frequently in request as a, consultant by 
practitioners at a distance. On 11 Aug. 
1811 he was elected physician to St. Peters 
Hospital, Bristol, and on 29 Feb. 1814 phy- 
sician to the Bristol Infirmary. He lectured 
on ' physiology, pathology, and the practice 
of physic,’ and wrote articles on purely 
medical subjects, such as epilepsy and fever. 
In 1819 he found time to publish ' An Analy- 
sis of Egyptian Mythology,’ in which he 
traced the early connection between the 
Hindus and the Egyptians, and made public 
his hieroglyphic alphabet. Champollion’s 
‘'Pr6cis ’ of the latter was not published till 
1824. Prichard’s deep interest in Egypt led 
to a friendship between him and the Che- 
valier Bunsen, to whom he afterwards de- 
dicated his ‘ Natural History of Man.’ A 
German translation of his Egyptian book 
appeared in 1837. 

In 1822 he issued his ' Treatise on Diseases 
of the Nervous System,’ part i. comprising 
convulsive and maniacal affections ; no more 
was published. It was based on the expe- 
rience he had gained during ten years at St. 
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Peter’s Hospital. Among his patients there 
were many lunatics, whose maladies espe- 
cially interested him. But this book gave 
no indication of those new and striking con- 
clusions respecting insanity which he deve- 
loped later. An invitation to write an article 
on insanity in the ^ Cyclopaedia of Practical 
Medicine ’ led him to pursue the subject, and 
to publish in 1835 his * Treatise on insanity 
and other Disorders affecting the Mind/ 
This was long the standard work on this 
branch of medicine. Its leading interest lies 
in the assertion — in contradiction to the posi- 
tion Prichard had previously assumed — of 
the existence of a distinct disease of ^ moral 
insanity.’ This malady Prichard claims to 
have been the first to recognise and describe. 
He sought to prove that moral insanity 
was a morbid condition, not necessarily the 
concomitant or outcome of mental disorder 
or incapacity (see Library of Medicine, ed. 
Tweedie, ii. 110). He pointed out that there 
are patients truly insane and irresponsible, 
who suffer from moral defect or derange- 
ment, without such an amount of intellec- 
tual disorder as would be legally recognised 
either in a court of law or for the purpose 
of certification. He showed that madness 
often consisted *in a morbid perversion of 
the natural feelings, affections, inclinations, 
temper, habits, moral dispositions, and natu- 
ral impulses, without any remarkable dis- 
order or defect of the intellect or knowing 
and reasoning faculties, and particularly 
without any insane illusion or hallucina- 
tion ’ {Treatise on Insanity, p. 6). In face 
of the generally accepted view of the soli- 
darity of the mental functions, the difficulty 
of accepting Prichard’s doctrine is, from a 
psychological point of view, not inconsider- 
able. But despite the warm contests that 
Have taken place in regard to Prichard’s 
conclusion among both lawyers and physi- 
cians, his position has been confirmed by 
subsequent observers, and is accepted by 
leading scientific men in Europe and the 
United States. E^uirol, who at first op- 
posed Prichard’s views, was obliged, as he 
soon admitted,^ to submit to the authority of 
facts ’ {Les Maladies Mentales, 1838, iL 98). 
Herbert Spencer has acknowledged his belief 
in moral insanity, which he does not consider 
irreconcilable with his well-known theories 
of psychology. Prichard’s study of moral in- 
sanity induced him to prepare, in 1848, a 
work specially intended to indicate its bear- 
ing on legal questions, under the title ‘ On 
the Different Forms of Insanity in rela- 
tion to Jurisprudence, designed for the use 
of persons concerned in l^al questions re- 
gardingr unsouaduess of mind.’ 


Still pursuing his anthropological re- 
searches, Prichard stated his chief results in 
his * Natural History of Man,’ which ap- 
peared in 1843, It comprised inquiries into 
the modifying influence of physical and 
moral agencies on the different tribes of the 
human family. He dwelt forcibly on the 
i n n u m erable points of resemblance between 
man and the lower animals. He observed 
that ‘ to many persons it will appear para- 
doxical to ascribe the endowment of a soul 
to the inferior tribes in the creation ; yet it 
is difficult to discover a valid argument that 
limits the possession of an immaterial prin- 
ciple to man.’ He inquired whether man 
has not received, in addition to his mental 
sagacity, a principle of accommodation, by 
which he becomes fitted to occupy the whole 
earth, and to modify the agencies of the 
elements upon himself. Admitting that this 
is the case, he asks whether these agencies 
do not also modify him. There exists, how- 
ever, the alternative opinion — ^that mankind 
is made up of races differing from each other 
from the beginning of their existence. The 
main object of Prichard’s work was to deter- 
mine which of these views was the better en- 
titled to assent. His conclusion was very 
decided that ^ we are entitled to draw con- 
fidently the conclusion that all human races 
are of one species and one family ’ (p. 546). 
Prichard’s conclusion is that generally held 
by ethnologists of the present day. 

Between 1836 and 1847 he brought out, in 
five volumes, * Besearches into the Physical 
History of Mankind,’ and in 1855 appeared 
a fourth edition of his ^ Natural- History of 
Man,’ 2 vols. In the words of Professor 
Tylor of Oxford, Prichard’s work as an an- 
thropologist is admirable ; and it is curious 
to notice how nowadays the doctrine of de- 
velopment rehabilitates his discussion of the 
races of man as varieties of one species. 
We may even hear more of his theory that 
the originally dark-complexioned human 
race produced, under the influences of civi- 
lised life, the white man. Prichard’s merit 
as the philologist who first proved the posi- 
tion of Keltic languages as a branch of the 
Indo-European has not met with due recog- 
nition ; Adolphe Pictet, who made his repu- 
tation by a treatise on the same point, did 
not publish it until after Prichard’s results 
on tihia topic had appeared in the ^ Eastern 
Origin of the Celtic Nations,’ 1831 (ed* B. 0. 
Latham, 1857). 

In an address before the Ethnological So- 
ciety of London on 22 June 1847, ^On the 
Relations of Ethnology to other Branches 
of Ejiowledge,’ Pricham a^rted the im- 
portance of ethnology as a science, and ar- 
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Sovereign Lord King James/ 4to, 1603 (by 
John Hanson), with some lines at the 
close dedicated to the lord mayor of Lon- 
don and his brethren (Brit. Mns. and Bod- 
leian). In 1604 Pricket secured a wider fame 
by a poetic tribute to the memory of the 
second Earl of Essex, called ^ Honors Fame 
in Triumph riding. Or the Life and Death 
of the late Honourable Earle of Essex/ Lon- 
don (by R. B. for Roger Jackson), 1604, 4to. 
It was dedicated to the Earls of Southamp- 
ton and Devonshire and William, Lord 
Knollys. A copy of the rare volume is in 
the Bodleian Librar;^ , and it was reprinted 
in Dr. Grosart’s * Miscellanies.’ Pricket re- 
ferred with satisfaction to the disgrace of 
Cobham, Grey, and Raleigh, but the praise 
he bestowed on Essex led to his imprison- 
ment by order of the privy council. He 
appealed to Lord Salisbury, who soon pro- 
cured his release, and he sought to atone for 
his offence in * Times Anatomie. Contain- 
ing the poore Man’s Plaint, Britton’s Trouble 
and her Triumph, the Pope’s Pride, Rome’s 
Treasons, and her Destruction. Made by 
Robert Pricket, a Souldier/ London (by 
George Eld), 1606, 4to. This was dedicated 
to the privy council. The first part had been 
written in 1604 f it is a bitter attack on the 
catholics. The volume is throughout in 
heroic verse, and concludes with ‘a song re^ 
joicing for our late deliverance from the Gun- 
powder Plot,’ in six stanzas. Pricket’s pro- 
testant zeal steadily increased, and in 1607 he 
sent forth not only ‘ The Jesuits Miracles, or 
Kew Popish Wonders,’ 4to,a diatribe inverse 
against Garnet and Parsons, with Garnet’s 
portrait on the title-page, but also a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘The Lord Coke his Speech 
and Charge, with a Discoverie of the 
Abuses and Corruptions of Officers/ London, 
(by K Butter). In the dedication to the 
latter, signed ‘ K. P.’ and addressed to Coke’s 
father-in-law, the Earl of Exeter, Pricket de- 
scribed himself as ‘ a poore, despised, pouertie- 
stricken, hated, scorned, and vnrespected 
souldier,’ and represented the pages that fol- 
low as a faithful report of a charge given 
by Coke to the grand jury at the Norwich 
assizes on 4 Aug. 1606. But Pricket, al- 
though he seems to have heard Coke deliver 
his charge, only embodied a few vague re- 
miniscences, and is himself responsible for 
the tract, which is mainly an intemperate 
vilification of the catholics. Coke repudiated 
any share in the volume in the preface to 
the seventh part of his ‘ Reports ’ (Notes and, 
Queries, 1st ser. viii. 376, 433-4). 

About the same period Pricket, according 
to his own account, took holy orders. One 
‘ Robert Prickett, A.M./ was curate of St. 


Botolph, Aldgate, in the spring of IGll 
(Newcouet, Diocese of London, i. 916). The 
author obtained some preferment in Ireland, 
whence he was driven by the rebellion of 
1641. In great distress he sought reLge in 
Bath, and there, in 1646, wrote ‘ Newes from 
the King’s Bath/ in verse. This he printed 
at his own charge. He must then have been 
well past sixty. On very slender grounds 
the anonymous ‘ Stipendariae Lachrymte’ 
(Hague, 1654, 4to), an elegy on Charles I, 
has been assigned to him. 

[Collier’s Bibl. Cat. ii. 187—93 ; Brydges’s Re- 
st! tuta, pp. 446-60; Cal. State Papers, 1603- 
1610, p. 4 ; Hunter’s manuscript Chorus Vatum; 
Notes and Q,ueries, 3rd ser. ii. 469, 6th ser. ii. 235.] 

S L 

PRIDDEN, JOHN (1768-1826), anti- 
quary, eldest son of John Pridden, by his 
w:ife Anne, daughter of Humphrey Gregory 
of Whitchurch, Shropshire, was born in 
London on 3 Jan. 1758. The father (1728- 
1807), born on 20 July 1728 at Old Martin 
Hall, near Ellesmere, Shropshire, of wealthy 
parents, ran away from home to escape the 
cruel treatment of a stepfather, and obtained 
employment with Richard Man by, a book- 
seller of Ludgate Hill, whom he eventually 
succeeded. He was intimate with many 
well-known authors and antiquaries. His 
portrait appears in the ‘Fruits of Expe- 
rience’ (2na edit. 1824, p. 88), by Joseph 
Brasbridge [q. v,] 

The son entered St. Paul’s School on 
3 Aug. 1764, aged 7, and proceeded on 
16 April 1777 to Queen’s College, Oxford, 
winning the Pauline exhibition in 1778. He 
graduated B.A. in 1781, and was ordained 
soon after. He was incorporated M.A. at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. He was 
successively afternoon lecturer at Tavistock 
Chapel, London (1782) ; minor canon of St. 
Paul’s (November 1782); vicar of Hey bridge, 
Essex (July 1783); curate (from 1783 to 
1803) of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, where the 
rector was non-resident; vicar of Little 
Wakering, Essex (1788); chaplain to Earl 
Powlett (1789) ; priest in ordinary of his 
majesty’s Chapel Royal (1795) ; minor canon 
of Westminster ; vicar of Oaddington, Bed- 
fordshire, from 1797, when he resigned bis 
Essex livings ; and finally rector of the 
united parishes of St. George, Botolph Lane, 
and St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 

Pridden was at once an antiquary, an 
amateur artist and architect, and a phHan- 
thropist. He was elected E.S.A. in 1785. 
To tne ‘Bibliotheca Topographica Britan- 
nica ’ he contributed ‘ Appendix to the His- 
tory of Reculver and Herne’ (1787) and 
many drawings, especially in illustration of 
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tlie Leicestershire collections of his father- 
in-law, John Nichols [q. v.] His most use- 
ful antiquarian achievement was the con- 
tinuation of the index and glossary to the 
* flolls of Parliament,’ which had been com- 
menced by Archdeacon John Strachey [q. v.] 
Over this he spent thirty years. It was com- 
pleted by Edward Upham, F.S.A., and pub- 
lished in 188:^, London, foL 

Ilis excursions into architecture resulted 
in a design for the sea-bathing infirmary at 
Margate, of which he was joint -founder with 
Dr. John Coakley Lettsom [q. v.], and for 
many years honorary secretary; a new vicar- 
age at Caddington in 18 1 2, and a plan for 
uniting Snow tlill and Holbom Hill, which I 
he submitted to the Corporation of London. 

He died on 5 April 1825 at his house in 
Fleet Street, and was buried on 12 April at 
St. Mary’s, Islington, beside his first wife, 
Anne, daughter of John Nichols. His second 
wife, Anne, daughter of Robert Pickwoad of 
London, survived him. He had no issue. 

[For the father see Gent. Mar. 1807 pt. i. p. 
285, Roberts’s Book-Hunter in London, p. 215, 
and Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iii. 420. For the 
son Admissions to St. Paul’s School, p. 130; 
Fohter’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1888; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. ii. 644, iii. 421, ix. 18, 220 ?i.; 
Nichols’s Lit. Illustr. ii. 683, 849, v. 200, 227, 
228, 231, 750, 751, viii, 676, 677; Gent. Mag. 
1811 i. 84, 1824 i. 237, 1825 i. 467 ; Lettsom’s 
Hints to promote Beneficence, &c., ii. 150, iii. 
238; Lewis’s Hist, of Islington, pp. 180, 239, 
252; Nichols’s Leiees' ershire, *423 ] C. F. S. 

PRIDE, THOMAS {d, 1658), soldier, 
was of obscure origin. A contemporary 
newspaper states that he was bom at Ash- 
cott, three miles from Glastonbury (Mer- 
eurius ElenaticuSj 3 Sept. 1649). He has 
also been claimed as a native of Haverford- 
west {^English Historical Eeviem, 1892, p. 
718). One authority states that he was in 
early life a drayman, another that he was an 
honest brewer in London (Smyth, Ohituarg, 
p. 48 ; Second Narrative of the late Parlia- 
ment'^ Harldan Miscellany^ iii. 481). He 
entered the parliamentary army as a captain, 
and was a major in 1644 when Essex’s in- 
fantry was forced to surrender in Cornwall 
(Rushwobth,v.409; Hist MSS, Comm. 6th 
Rep. p. 38), When the new model was or- 
ganised, Pride was made lieutenant-colonel 
of Edward Harley’s regiment of foot {ib. p. 
49; Spbigge, Anglia 1854, p. 329). 

Colonel Harley was absent during the cam- 
paign of 1645, and Pride commanded the 
regiment at Naseby, at the storming of 
Bristol, and at the capture of Dartmouth, 
distinguishing himself by his good service on 
all three occasions {ih. pp. 41, 77, 117, 181). 


When the army and the parliament quar- 
relled, Pride was one of the otficers most 
active^ in asserting the right of the soldiers 
to petition for the redress of their grie’vances. 
Harley complained of his conduct to the 
House of Commons, and he was called to 
the bar to answer for his conduct {Commons^ 
Journals, v. 129 ; Lords^ Journals, ix. 115 ; 
Report on the Portland MSS. i. 418). He 
signed the vindication of the officers of 7 April 
1647, took part in the preparation of the 
charge against the eleven members, and was 
finally given the command of the regiment 
in place of Harley {Clarke Papers, I 2, 
151 ; KirsHWORTH, vi. 471). In the second 
civil war Pride’s regiment served under 
Cromwell in the Welsh campaign and at 
the battle of Preston {ib. vii. 1118 ; Caeltle, 
Cromwell, letter 64). It presented, in con- 
junction with Deane’s regiment, a petition 
demanding the punishment of the king, and 
formed part of the force which occupied 
London at the beginning of December 1648 
(Deane, Life of Admiral Deane, p. 324 ; 
Clarke Papers^ ii. 65). On 6 Dec. 1648, 
Pride, acting under instruct ions received 
from Fairfax, set a guard round the entrances 
to the House of Commons, forcibly prevented 
about niuety members from eBtering, and 
arrested over forty others, in order to frus- 
trate the intended agreement with the king. 
When Prynne demanded to know the au- 
thority by which Pride acted, he pointed to 
the soldiers standing round with their swords 
and muskets, and told him, that was the 
commission (fild ParliaTnentary History, 
xviii. 447 -71 ; Command Journals, vi. 93). 
This violent purification of the House of 
Commons became popularly knownas* Pride’s 
purge.’ 

In January 1649 Pride was appointed one 
of the commissioners for the trial of Charles I, 
attended every sitting of the court excepting 
one, and signed the death-warrant. ‘His 
name,’ says Noble, ‘ is so strangely written, 
that it is scarce legible; and, though his 
beginning is said to be so humble, yet there 
is a seal of arms after his name, hearing a 
chevron inter 3 animals heads erased ’ {House 
of Cromwell, i. 418). Pride’s regiment re- 
mained in London through 1649 to guard 
the parliament, and the colonel himself was, 
on 21 Dec. 1649, elected a member of the 
common council (Shabpe, Dmdsm ca/td the 
Kingdom, ii. 319). 

In 1650 he accompanied Cromwell to 
Scotland, commanded a brigade at Dunbar, 
and took part in the following year at the 
battle of Worcester (Oaelyee, Cromwell^ 
letter 140: Cart, MemoriaZs of the Ciril 
War, ii. 358). On 14 May 1652 parliament 
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(1074-1722) to John Ellis (1643P-1738) 
[q . V.] were edited for the Camden Society in 
1875 by Sir E. Maunde Thompson, K.C.B. 
They exhibit him as a man of more frankness 
than refinement of mind. 

[The Life, 1748, is probably by Birch, being 
based on iaformation supplied to Birch in 1738 
by Edmund Prideaux ; Wood’s Athenae Oxon. 
(Bliss), iv. 656; Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), ii. 331, 348, 
384, 400; Birch’s Life of Tillotson, 1753, pp. 
193, 371; Monthly Repository, 1811, p. 112; 
Norfolk Tour, 1829, pp. 1041, 1063; Letters to 
Ellis (Thompson), 1875 ; Posters Alumni Oxon. ; 
Sanderson’s Be Jurainenti, Obi. 1647.] A, G-. 


PRIDEAUX, JOHN (1678-1650), bishop 
of Worcester, fourth son of John and Agnes 
Prideaux, was bom at Stowfordin the parish 
of Harford or Hartford, near Ivybridge, 
Devonshire, 17 Sept. 1678. His parents were 
poor, and had to provide for a family of 
twelve ; John, however, attracted the at- 
tention of a wealthy friend, Lady Eowel, 
of the same parish, and was sent to Oxford 
at eighteen, He matriculated from Exeter 
College 14 Oct. 1696 (Cliek, Reg. Urdv. 
0:vf. vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 216), was admitted B.A. 
31 Jan. 1599-1600, was elected fellow of 
Exeter 30 June 1601, and proceeded M.A. 
30 June 1603 (Boasb, Bxeter Coll. Reg. p. 
66). He henceforth took a prominent part 
in the affairs of his college, which was 
flourishing under Thomas Holland (d. 1612) 
[q. V.] as rector and William Helme as tutor. 
Prideaux took holy orders soon after 1603, 
and was appointed chaplain to Prince Henry. 
Matthew Sutcliffe, dean of Exeter, named 
him in 1609 one of the fellows of his new 
college at Chelsea who were to combat Roman 
catholics and Pelagians ; but the enterprise 
failed (Boasb, ih. p. xxvi). Prideaux was 
admitted B.B. 6 May 1611 (Cl^lEK, Reg. 
Vniv. Oxf. vol. ii, pt.i. p.l38), and on 4 April 
1612 he was elected rector of Exeter College, 
and was permitted to take the degree of 
B.D. 30 May 1612, before the statutable 
period (ib. p. 139). After the death of 
Prince Henry he was appointed chaplain to 
the king, and preferment was not slow in 
coming. On 17 July 1614 he was collated 
to the vicarage of Bampton, Oxfordshire 
(Boase, p. 68), and 8 Dec. 1616 was ap- 
pointed regius professor of divinity in succes- 
sion to Abbot (Lb Nbtb, iii. 509). To this 
office a canonry of Christ CJhurch was annexed 
1 6 March 1616 {ih. ii. 626) . He received snb- 
secjiiently the vicarage oi Chal^ove, Oxford- 
shire, in 1620, a canonry in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral 17 June 1620 {Lamd. M8. 985, f. 168), 
the rectory of Bladon in 1626, and the rec- 
tory of Ewelme, Oxfordshire, in 1629 (Eos- 
tee, Alumni Oxon . ; Wood, Athence). 


When he became rector of his collef^ft, 
Exeter was fifth in point of numbers in the 
university, and attracted not only west- 
coimtrymen, but also many foreign students. 
Prideaux maintained and increased its repu- 
tation for scholarship. Philip Cluverius and 
D. Orville the geographers, James Casaubon 
and Sixtinus Amama were among the many 
Germans, Dutch, Swedes, and others who 
studied under him. Secretary Spottiswood 
and James, duke of Hamilton, were among 
his Scottish pupils. Many distinguished Eng- 
lishmen were trained under his care (Wood, 
AthencBj passim). Prideaux was instru- 
mental in adding to the buildings of the 
college; a new cmapel was built in 1624, 
and consecrated (6 Oct.) with a sermon by 
him. He enforced discipline with a firm 
hand (cf. Boase, pp. xxvii, 64, 212). An- 
thony Ashley Cooper, afterwards first earl of 
Shaftesbury [q. v.J, his pupil from 1636 to 
1638, records that he could be just and kindly 
to excitable undergraduates. 

He was vice-chancellor for five years in 
all — ^from July 1619 to July 1021. July 1624 
to 1626, and from 7 Oct. 1641 to 7 Feb. 
1642-3 (Claek; Le Neve). In his first 
year of office he had to intervene in the 
dispute raging in Jesus College as to the 
election of a principal. In defiance of the fel- 
lows, he installed Francis Mansell [q. v.], the 
nominee of Lord Pembroke, then chancel- 
lor, and expelled most of the dissentients. 
Through these difficult years, when the iiui- 
versiby was breaking up into hostile parties, 
his firmness was not unappreciated. 

It was as regius professor of divinity that 
Prideaux came most into contact with actual 
politics. For twenty-six years he had to 
preside at theological disputations, in which 
all that was unorthodox, whether puritan or 
Arminian, was certain to find supporters. 
He maintained throughout the conservative 
position, without altogether alienating ex- 
tremists on either side. To young Gilbert 
Sheldon, who first at Oxford denied that the 
pope was antichrist, he replied with a jest 
(Wood, Athenm^ iv. 858) ; and even his quar- 
rel with Peter Ileylyn [q. v.], whom in 1627 
he denounced as a * Bellarminian,’ for main- 
taining the supremacjr of the church in mat- 
ters of faith, was amicably settled in 1633 
by the mediation of Laud {ih. iii. 553-6), 
In 1617 a similar difficulty with Daniel Eair- 
clough, alias Featley [q. v.], had been com- 
posed by the help of Abbot. His attitude 
towards Arminian views was unfriendly, 
and Charles himself is said to have rebuked 
him on this account (Boase, p. xxvi, quoting 
Laud). On the other hand, Laud respected 
Mm, and asked him in 1636 to revise Chil- 
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lingworth’sweU-kaowa ‘ Religion of Pro- He married twice. Bv his first wife, Marv. 
testants (\V ooD, m. 91), and he always re- granddaughter of Dr. ’Xavlor, the ilariM 
m^ed one of the royal chaplains. martyr, he had a son T;\'i]liam, who contri- 

Pndeaux; as a moderate and impartial buted verses to tlie Oxford ‘ EpitLialaiaia ' of 
divine, was one of the miscellaneous theo- 1625, and, becoming a colonel in the kind’s 
logians summoned by the lords’ committee, service, was killed at Marston Moor (Boase, 
1 March 1640-1, to meet in the Jerusalem pp. 55, 210, 228). His second wife was 
chamber and discuss plans of church reform Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas Hevnell 
under the lead of Williams (Massoit, Life and widow of William Goodwin, dean of 
of Milton^ ii. 225). In the autumn Charles, Christ Church, who died on 11 Aug. 1627, 
resolving to fill the five vacant sees, pro- and was hurled with two of her chii^en"in 
moted four bishops and appointed Prideaux St. Michael’s Church, Oxford {Lansdovme 
to the fifth, that of Worcester. Prideaux .MiS. 985, f. 168). By her he had, with three 
was consecrated on 19 Dec. 1641, and in- children who died young, a son Matthias 
stalled a few weeks later ; he was thus (infira) and two daughters, Sarah and Eliza- 
engaged at Worcester when Williams and heth. Sarah married William Hodges, fellow 
his eleven colleagues assembled to make of Exeter, in whose favour her fathpr re- 
their protest, 29 Dec., and so escaped im- signedthe vicarage of Bampton, 1634 (Boase, 
peachment. He was one of the three peers, p.63). Elizabeth married Dr. Henry mutton, 
all bishops, who alone dissented when the rector of Bredon (Nash, under ‘Bredon’). 
bill for excluding the spiritual peers from A portrait of John Prideaux hangs in the 
parliament was read a third time, 5 Feb. hall of Exeter College. It is one of two copies 
1641-2, and thus ended his brief parliamen- made in 1832 by Smith from an original at 
tary^ career. ^ That the commons were not Laycock Abbey, Wiltshire (Boase, p. 130). 
hostile to Prideaux was shown by his nomi- Two engravings are mentioned by Bromlev. 
nation as one of tbe assembly of 102 divines, Prideaux composed, in addition to a 

April 1642 (Masson, ii. 573). He never at- number of sermons, prefatory verses, &c., the 
tended any of its meetings (Wood, iv. 150), following works: 1. ^Tabul® ad Grammati- 
and, returning to W orcester, gradually iden- camGrsecam introductoriae,’ Oxford, 1 60S,4to. 
tified himself with the royalists; so that in the 2. ‘Tyrocinium ad Syllogismum legitimum 
list of 119 divines nominated in the ordinance contexendum,’ Oxford*, 1629, 4to. 3. ‘ Hep- 
of June 1643 his name no^ longer appears tades Logicse : sive Monita ad ampliores 
(Masson, ib) He maintained himself in Tractatus introductoria ’ (printed with the 
nis diocese until the end of the war, and was * Tyrocinium ’ in the third edition of the 
in Worcester when the city c^itulated to ^Tabulae,’ Oxford, 1639, 4to). 4. Castigatio 
Bainsborough, 23 July 1646 (Nash, Wor- cujusdam Circulatoris, qui R. P. Andream 
ce5^er5^fre,ii. App.p. cv). Deprived of what Eudaemon-Johannem Cydonium e Soeietate 
remained to him of the episcopal estates, he Jesu seipsum nuncupat . . . Opposita ipsius 
sought a refuge with lus son-in-law, Dr. calumniis in Epistolam J. Casauboni ad 
Henry Sutton, rector of Bredon, Worcester- Frontonem Ducaeum,’ Oxford, 1614, 8vo. 
shire. His last years were spent in compa- 6. ‘ Alloquium sereniss. Beg. Jacobo Wood- 
rat ive poverty, and Wood, quoting Gauden stochiae habitum, 24 Ang. 1624,’ Oxford, 
{Pillar of Gratitudej p. 13), calls him a 1625, 4to. 6. * Orationes novem inauguraies, 
* verus librorum belluo,’ because be had to de totidem Theologiae Apieibus, prout in 
sell his library to provide for his family. Promotione Doctorum Oxonia publice pro- 
He died of fever at Bredon 29 July 1650 ponebantur in Comitiis. . . . Accedit , . . de 
i epitaph in Abingdon’s Antiquities of Wot- Mosis institutione concio . . . habita in Die 
cestevskire, 1717, 8vo, pp. 110-11), and was Cinenim. An. 1616,’ Oxford, 16^, 4to (2 
buried in the chancel of the church there p^s). 7. ‘ Lectiones decern de totidem 

15 Aug. {Lansd. MS, 985, f. 168), a great Beligionis Oapitibus, praecipue hoc tempore 
concourse attending his funeral (Ftjhleb, controversis, prout publice habebantur 
Worthies, ed. 1662, p. 254). Oxonia in Vesperiis,’ Oxford, 1626, 4to. 

Wood writes of him as ‘ an humble man, 8, ^ The Doctrine of the Sablmth,’ translated, 
of plain and downright behaviour, careless London, 1634, 4to (printed in Latin at end 
of money and imprudent in worldly matters ’ of ^ Heydani Disputatio de Sabbato,’ Leyden, 
{Athence, iii. 266-7). He maintained his in- 1658, 8vo). 9. * Lectiones xxn, Orationes xm, 
dependence of mind amid tbe storm of contro- Condones vi, et Oratio ad Jacobum Begem, ^ 
versy. His piety was sincere, and he possessed Oxford, 1648, foL (including those pre- 
a strong sense of humour. His friendship viously published).^ 10. * Faseicnl^ Contro- 
witbOasaubon and many of tbe foremost con- versiarum Theologicarnm ad Juniorum aut 
tinental scholars attests his learning. ‘ Oecupatorum Captum colligatus,’ Oxford, 
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1649, 4to. 11. ‘ Tlieologife Scliolasticse 
Syntagma Mnemonicum,' Oxford, 1051, 4to. 

12. ‘ Conciliorum Synopsis,’ printed with 
above, and ia English at end of M. Prideaux s 
* Easie and Compendious Introduction.’ 

13. ‘ History of Successions in States, 
Countries, or Families,’ Oxford, 16o3. 

14. ‘ Epistola de Episcopatu,’ fol. (of which 
Wood saw one sheet). 15. ‘Euchologia; 
or the Doctrine of Practical Praying, being 
a Legacy left to his Daughters in private, 
directing them to such manifold Uses of our 
Common Prayer Book as may satisfy upon 
all Occasions,’ &c., London, 1655, 8vo. 
16. ^^vvetdrjaiXoyia; or the Doctrine of Con- 
science, framed according to the Points of 
the Catechisme, in the Book of Comrnon 
Prayer ... for the private Use of his Wife,’ 
London, 1656, 8vo. 17. ^Manuductio ad 
Theologiam polemicam,’ Oxford, 1657, 8vo. 
18. ^Sacred Eloquence; or the Art of 
Rhetoric as it is laid down in Scripture,’ 
London, 1659, 8vo. 19. ^Hypomnemata 
Logica, Rhetorica,’ &c., Oxford, 8vo. He also 
wrote some of the poems included in ^ Justa 
Funebria,’ &c., Oxford, 1613, on the death of 
Bodley, and * Epithalamia,’ Oxford, 1625, 
on the marriage of Charles I. He was 
credited (Wood, AthencB^ ii. 291) with a 
large share in the compilation of Robert 
Stafford’s ^ Geographical and Anthological 
Description of all the Empires and Kingdoms 
... in this Terrestrial Globe,’ London, 1618, 
4to. 

Matthias PmDBAxrx (1622-1646 ?), the 
second son, “was horn in the parish of St. 
Michael’s, Oxford, in August lfe2, matricu- 
lated from Exeter on 3 July 1640, was 
elected fellow of the college on 30 June 
1641, was admitted B.A. on 2 Uov. 1644, 
and proceeded M.A. on 3 Dec. 1645. Before 
taking this latter degree he had become a 
captain in the king’s service. He died of 
smallpox in London about 1646. Under 
his name was published ' An easy and com- 
pendious Introduction for Reading all sorts 
of Histories: contrived, in a more facile 
way, &c., out of the papers of Mathias 
Prideaux,’ Oxford, 1648, 4to; a work, no 
doubt edited by his father, which reached a 
sixth edition by 1682 (Peihce, Worthies, p. 
660 ; Atk&rue, iii. 199 ; Boase, pp. xxx, 66). 

[Wood’s Athense (ed. Bliss) and Fasti; 
Clark’s Reg. ITniv. Oxon. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.); 
Prince’s Worthies of Devon ; Fuller’tt Worthies; 
Boase’s Hist, of Exeter College and Reg. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc. j ; Masson’s Life erf Milton ; Nash’s 
Worcestershire ; Green’s Antiquities of Worces- 
ter, 1796 ; Perry’s Church Hist. ; Gardiner’s Hist, 
of Civil War ; Le Neve’s Fasti ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon.; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man.} E G. H, 


^ PRIDEAUX, JOHN (1718-1759), briga- 
dier-general, born in Devonshire in 171S, 
was second son of Sir .Tohn Prideaux, sixth 
baronet, of Netherton Hall, near Iloniton, 
Devonshire, by his wife Anne, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Vaughan, first viscount Lisburne. 
On 17 July 1739 lie was appointed ensign 
in the 3rd foot-guards (now Scots guards); 
he was adjutant of his battalion at Dettingen 
(27 July 1743), and became lieiitenant-coIoiKd 
of his regiment on 24 Feb. 1748. On 20 Oct. 
1758 he was appointed colonel 55t.h foot, in 
succession to George Augustus, third viscount 
Howe [see under Howe, William, fifth Vis- 
count Howe], killed at Ticonderoga. Pitt’s 
instructions to General Amherst, commander 
in America [see Amherst, Jeferby, Lord 
Amherst], were that, while Wolfe attacked 
Quebec, attempts should be made to pene- 
trate into Canada by way of Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, and that at the same time 
he should pursue any other enterprises that 
would weaken the enemy without detriment 
to the main object of the expedition (see 
Pitt to Amherst, 10 March 1759, Park m an, 
ii. 235). Amherst decided to attempt the 
reduction of Fort Niagara, and entrusted the 
task to Prideaux, who had just arrived, 
appointing Sir William Johnson [q. v.] his 
second in command. Prideaux was to ascend 
the Mohawk xdver with five thousand troops, 
regulars and provincials, accompanied by 
Indians under Johnson, to leave a strong 
garrison at Fort Stauwix, the great poriage, 
descend the Onondega, leaving part of his 
force under Colonel Haldimand [see Haldi- 
MAND, Sir Frederick] at Oswego, and to 
attack Niagara with the rest. Fort Niagara, 
standing on the site of a former post, was 
a strong fort, recently rebuilt, by the French 
in modern style, and garrisoned by part of 
the French regiment of B6arn. Prideaux 
landed before it on 7 July 1769, and com- 
menced the attack in force. The British en- 
ineers proved so incompetent that, to Pri- 
^eaux’s intense disgust, the first approaches 
were completely swept by the French fire, and 
had to be constructed afresh (Prideaux to Hal- 
dimand, 15 July 1759, Pabkman, ii. 2 15). 
On 19 July 1759 the batteries were ready. 
Prideaux beat off a French vessel which at- 
tempted to land reinforcements in the morn- 
ing, but in the afternoon was struck on the 
head by a fragment of shell, which burst 
prematurely at the mouth of one of our 
cohoms, and killed him on the spot. He is 
described by some writers as an unpopular 
officer. Colonel Massey, 46th regiment [see 
Massbt, Eyre, Lord Clarina], the next 
senior officer of the regulars, waived any 
claim to command in favour of Sir William 
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Johnson, to whom the fort surrendered on At Batley grammar school (from 1745) 
i4 July 1759. ^ he was well grounded in Latin; began 

Prideaux married Elizabeth, daughter of Greek, learned the shorthand invented by 
Colonel Edward licit and sister of Sir Ed- Peter Annet [q. t.j, wrote to Annet sug- 
ward Bayham-Rolt, baronet, of Spy Park, gesting improvements, and sent some com- 
'Wiltshire, by whom he had three sons and mendatory verses, which Annet prefixed to 
two daughters. His elder brother, Sanderson a new edition. Subsequently he became a 
Prideaux, a lieutenant in Colonel 3Ioreton’s pupil of John Kirkby (1677-1^54), congrega- 
marines (see Home Office MiL Entry Book, j tional minister of Upper Chapel, Heckmond- 
Tol. XV.), having died at Cartagena in 1 741, I wike, who had previously taught him He- 
Prideaux’s elder son, John WUmot Prideaux, j brew ‘on holidays.’ He" had no taste for 
became heir to the baronetcy, to which he ! lighter reading, but early showed a turn for 
succeeded, as seventh baronet, on the death i experiment. At the age of eleven, his brother 
of his grandfather in August 1766; he was | tells us, he bottled up spiders to see how 
father (^by his third wife) of the last two • long they would live without fresh air. 
holders of the baronetcy, which became ex- ! His aunt wished to make him a minister, 
tinct in 1875. One of Ihrideaux’s daughters ; and he ^readily entered into her views but 
became an actress, playing chiefiy at Bath, his health stood in the way ; there were 
She appeared at the Haymarketonce at least, symptoms of consumption, and in 1749 
in 1789 {Notes and Queries, 8th ser. ix. 85). (when Kirkby closed his school) it seemed 
[Burke’s Baronetage; Foster’s Peerage, s.v. unadvisable to proceed further with Hs edu- 
‘ Lisburne ; ’ Home Office Military Entry Book, cation. He had some thoughts of medicine, 
vol. XV. et seq. ; Parkman’s Montcalm and Wolfe A mercantile uncle proposed to put him into 
vol. ii. Iq some army lists Prideaux’s a counting-house at Lisbon. With this view 
Christian name is wrongly given * James.’ Two he began to teach himself French, German, 
letters to Halffimand during the Niagara expedi- and Italian, and was able to reply to some 
tion are in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 21728, ff. 25, q£ hig nude’s foreign correspondents. He 

sought instruction in algebra and mathe- 
PHIESTLET, JOSEPH, LL.I). (1733- matics from George Haggerston (i. 1792), 
1804), theologian and man of science, eldest congregational minister at Hopton. All was 
of six children of Jonas Priestley (1700- ready tor his voyage, when his health im- 
1779), a cloth-dresser, by his first wife, Mary proved, and it was decided that he should 
(d. 1739), only child of Joseph Swift of j study at a dissenting academy. For two 
Shafton, near Wakefield, was bom at Field- years he had been teaching Hebrew to John 
head, a wayside farmhouse in the parish of [ Tommas, baptist minister at Gildersome, and 
Birstall, West Biding of Yorkshire, on had acquir^ the rudiments of Chaldee, 
13 March 1733. A lithograph of his birth- Syriac, and Arabic. Before he was twenty 
place (removed in 1858) was executed by he had read the Hebrew bible twice through, 
Hanhart in 1864. His father became hank- once with points and once without ( Works, 
rupt in 1777. Timothy Priestley [q. v.] was xvi. 423). His aunt would have sent him to 
a younger brother. Bus parents were mem- Plasterers’ Hall Academy, London, under 
hers of the congregational church at Tipper Zephaniah Marryat, D.D. (1685-17^), but 
Chapel, Heckmondwike; but his grandfather, he ‘resolutely opposed’ the condition of 
Joseph Priestley (1661-1745), a woollen subscribing every six months to ^ ten printed 
manufacturer, attended the parish church at articles of the strictest Calvinistic faith* 
BirstaUL Joseph was taught by his mother (for these ‘Homerton articles’ see Monthly! 
the W^estminster catechism, which he could Bepodtory, 1811, pp. 219 sq. ; see also Gon- 
repeat at four years of age. From 174^ he der, Jonis, D.I>.) He was accordingly en- 
was adopted by his father’s eldest sister, tered at Baventry Academy, at its opening, 
Sarah (<f. 1764), who had married John near the end of 1751, and was the first stu- 
Keighley {d, 1745) of the Old Hall, Heck- dentwhobegan his theological training under 
mondwike. Keighley was a man of substance. Caleb Ashworth [q.v.], a connection of his 
In early life a strong opponent of dissent, he family. In consequence of his pmficiency 
was brought round by a sermon he had at- he was exempted from all the studies of the 
tended with a view to a prosecution. His wife first, and most of those of the second, year, 
entertained all dissenting ministers in the He was already drifting away from^ ortho- 
neighbourhood, and though a strong Calvinist dox opinion. Hagger^on, who inclined to 
made honest heretics very welcome. Priest- the Baxterian compromise between Calvinism 
ley described her in 1777 as ^ in all respects as and Arminianism,had given his views aBbe- 
perfect a human character as I have yet been ral tone. He owed more to the conversation of 
acquainted with’ ( Works, iii. 539). John Walker (1719-1805), who preached as 
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a candidate at Heckmondwike in 1751. 
Walker, originally a churchman, was con- 
nected with the liberal dissenters of Dukin- 
field, Cheshire, and became ‘ an avowed Bax- 
teiian.’ His reasoning made Priestley an Ar- 
minian. ‘ Ah, Walker,’ said Priestley, when 
they met again in 1794, ‘ it was you that first 
led me astray from the paths of orthodoxy ’ 

( April 1804, p. 172). Be- 
fore going up to Daventry he was anxious 
to communicate at Heckmondwike. Hirkby 
would have admitted him, hut on exami- 
nation by the ^ elders ’ (Timothy Armitage 
and Joseph Hodgson) he was rejected as 
‘not quite orthodox.’ He was ‘ distressed’ 
that he could not ‘ feel a proper repentance 
for the sin of Adam.’ 

Ashworth was assisted in the Daventry 
Academy by Samuel Clark (1727-1769), 
eldest son of Samuel Clarke (properly Clark), 
(1684-1750) [q. v.] In 1751 Clark spoke 
of the new student as one ‘ who seems to be a 
good, sensible young fellow, though he has un- 
fortunately got a bad name, Priestley; those 
who gave him it I hope were no prophets ’ 
{mrnter's MSS, Addit. MS. 24485, p. 99). 
Doddridge’s lectures formed the textbook of 
theological study, and free discussion was ad- 
mitted, ‘ Ashworth taking the orthodox side 
of every question,’ and Clark ‘ that of heresy.’ 
Priestley was a favourite with Ashworth, but 
was more influenced by Clark. Thus he be- 
came an Arian, still retaining a ‘qualified’ 
belief in the atonement. Clark revised a draft 
w^hich Priestley made at the academy in 1755 
of his ‘ Institutes of N atural and Revealed Re- 
ligion,’ which was not published till 1772-3. 
Neither tutor was strong in scholarship. 

Before entering the academy Priestley had 
corresponded with Annet on the subject of 
freewill, maintaining the position of ‘ philo- 
sophical liberty’ against Annet’s ‘neces- 
sarian ’ doctrine. Annet ‘ importuned ’ him 
for leave to publish the correspondence ; this 
Priestley withheld, though from no doubt of 
his own arguments. He was moved by the 
‘ Enquiry’ (1716 ; reprinted by Priestley in 
1790) 01 Anthony Collins [q. v,], but re- 
mained unconvinced for several years. ‘I 
gave up my liberty,’ he says, ‘ with great re- 
luctance’ (IFor^, iii. 468); and it would 
appear that the instances of Annet and 
Collins had led him to connect determinism 
with ‘ unbelievers ’ (^MemoirSy i. 126). From 
a reference in Doddridge’s divinity lectures 
(^Lect. ccxix.) he became acquainted with the 
‘Observations on Man’ (1749) by David 
Hartley (1705-1757) [q. v.], a book which 
exercised a decisive and permanent influence 
on his speculations. He ranked it next to 
the bible ( WorkSy iii. 10)* Hartley’s theory 


of association he embraced at once, and it 
carried the ‘necessarian’ doctrine as its con- 
sequence. His conversion to determinism 
probably dates from 1754. In 1767 he en- 
tered into a correspondence with Hartley, 
which was cut short by Hartley’s death. 

On Ashworth’s recommendation Priestley 
was engaged in September 1765 as assistant 
and successor to John Meadows [see under 
Meadows, Joiik], presbyterian minister at 
Needham Market, Suffolk. Meadows, who 
had held this charge for fifty-four years, 
was superannuated, and the congregation 
decayed. Priestley was promised 40^. a 
year; he got less than 30^., declining the 
customary subsidy from the London congre- 
gational fund, as he ‘ did not choose to have 
anything to do with the independents.’ The 
London preshyterians helped him by the 
usual subsidy from their fund, and by oc- 
casional benefactions through George Ben- 
son [q. V.] and Andrew Kippis [q. v.] 
Though his preaching was uncontroversial, 
he made no secret of his Arianism, which 
alienated some hearers. Popularity was im- 
possible for him, owing to an hereditary 
stammer. His aunt’s last benefaction was a 
sum of twenty guineas, the fee of a Lon- 
don quack, one Angier, who undertook ‘ to 
cure all defects of speech ’ under^ an oath 
of secrecy. This business took Priestley to 
London for the first time, with the result 
that his impediment was ‘worse than ever.’ 

To provide means for his support, Priestley 
issued ‘ proposals ’ for a boarding-school, but 
no pupils came; this he attributes to his 
heterodox repute, ignoring, perhaps, the dis- 
advantages of his bachelor situation. He 
gave a dozen lectures on the use of the globes 
to a class of adults. Meanwhile he was pur- 
suing his theological studies. He managed 
to afford the luxury of subscribing for Tay- 
ler’s Hebrew concordance, and set about 
comparing the Septuagint with the original. 
Soon he rejected the atonement, the in- 
spiration of the sacred text, and all idea of 
direct divine action on the human soul. He 
wrote on the ‘Doctrine of Remission,’ and 
entrusted the manuscript to Caleb Fleming 
[q. V.] and Nathaniel Lardner [q. y.l, who 
published it, with an important omission, in 
176l. Lardner, who accepted Priestley’s 
views on atonement, strongly disapproved 
his criticism of St. Paul’s dialectics. Priest- 
ley worked the excluded section into a separate 
essay. Kippis advised him to publish it 
‘ under the character of an unbeliever.’ This 
Priestley declined. While it was at press the 
printing was stopped at Kippis’s urgent re- 
monstrance; the essay did not see the light 
till 1770 in the ‘ Theological Repository.’ 
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Rejected by the Sheffield dissenters as ‘ too Priestley spent a month of everv vear in 
gay and airy ’ (Yates), in September 1768 London, vhere he met FrankUn. ' llis life 
1 became minister at ISTantwicli, Cbe- at W arrington was ^ singularly bappy,^ Tbe 

sliire. The congregation was Tery small, cbiefiy tutors worked harmoniously* and had their 
consisting oP travelling Scotchmen,’ and ‘ not i Saturday club for graver converse : for lighter 
one of them was at all Cal\ mistical.’ He wrote i recreation there was a coterie of anon-s^ous 
lew sermons, but established a flourishing j verse writers, whose pieces were dropped into 
school,ne^r giving ^aholiday on any conside- ! Mrs. Priestley’s workbag (Beight). Some of 
ration. His school and private tuition occu- i Priestley’s own verses flrst roused the poetic 
pied him from seven in the morning till seven gift in "Aikin’s only daughter (afterwards 
at night. Yet he learned to play the flute, ‘as knownasAnnaLaetitiaBarbauld'irq.v.l But 
the easiest instrument,’ and congratulated | the academy did not flourish ; Priestley was 
himself on having no ear, being thus ‘ more : cramped for means (his salary was 100/. with 
easily pleased.’ He formed a friendship with | a house, in which he took aYew boarders at 
Edward Harwood [q. v.], and was intimate I 15/. apiece), and his wife’s health failed, 
with J oseph Brereton {d. 1787), vicar of Ac- | Accordingly he welcomed a call to the 
ton, near Nantwich, who gave him a telescope ; ministry of "Mill Hin Cuapel, Leeds, and re- 
‘madewithhisownhands’(TPbrA^,xix.3C6). moved * thither in September 1767. His 
Aikin’s promotion to the divinity tutor- salary, though exceeding that of most dis- 
ship at Warrington Academy was followed senting ministers at that date, was only a 
by Priestley’s appointment (September 1761) hundred guineas and a house, but his time 
to the tutorshm there in languages and was at his own disposal, 
belles-lettres. He would have preferred the He devoted his weekdays to his studies, 
chair of natural philosophy, held by John and wrote few discourses, making no secret 
Holt [see Hoeslet, Johist], In his own de- of his habit of exchanging sermons with his 
partment he intoduced public exercises in Mends {Monthly Repository, 1818, p. 94) ; 
English and Latin, and gave three courses of but he carefully instructed his flock in gra- 
historical lectures, dealing especially with duated classes for systematic catechising, a 
constitutional history, for students designed practice neglected by the liberal dissenters 
for ‘ civil and active life.’ These lectures, of that day. For ten years his theology had 
published in 1788, were recommended at remained stationary. He nowreadLardner 
Cambridge by John Symonds [q.v.], pro- ‘On the Logos,’ published in 1759, and became 
fessor of modem history. His ‘Essay on ‘ what is called a Socinian,’ a development 
Government,’ written at Warrington, and which much stimulated his controversial ac- 
published in 1768, contains the sentence to tivity. As an organ of critical inquiry he 
which Jeremy Bentham [q. v.] considered projected (1768) and set on foot (1769) the 
himself indebted for the phrase ‘ the greatest ‘ Theological Eepository,’ which was pub- 
happiness of the greatest number.’ Edin- lished at irregular intervals till 1788. He 
burgh University conferred on him the offended public opinion by inviting, with- 
diploma of LL.D. (4 Dec. 1764). out success, the co-operation of deists: he 

Priestley had been ordained on 18 May aspired to make his magazine an open plat- 
1762 at Warrington. On 23 June in the form for the discussion of ail subjects relating 
same year he married, at Wrexham, Mary, to biblical science. His first polemical piece 
only daughter of Isaac Wilkinson, of Pl^ (1769) was in reply to an attack by Henry 
Grono, ironmaster at Bersham, near Wrex- Venn [q.v.] His propagandist publications 
ham, afterwards of Bristol j her age was began with his ‘Appeal’ (1770), the most suc- 
eighteen. She was a woman of sound cul- cessful of his tracts, written in view of the 
ture and strong sense. Before his marriage progress of methodism among dissenters. 
Priestley described her to his brother as ‘ very Priestley’s ecclesiastical views retained 
orthodox,’ but Timothy, on making her ac- the impress of his early training among in- 
quaintance, decided that she was ‘ no dox.’ dependents. The decay of church organisa- 
At the wedding the bride was given away tion and the neglect of the sacraments 
by Priestley’s pupil, Thomas Tbrelkeld, among liberal dissenters concerned him ; he 
an absent-minded scholar, who, finding a proposed remedies in his address (1770) on 
Welsh hible in a pew of the parish church, church discipline, and his discourse (1782) on 
forgot his duty in its perusal (Baenes). His the constitution of a Christian church. He 
marriage led "Priestley to project a ‘ widows’ upheld the autonomy of the particular con- 
fund ’ for protestant dissenters of Lancashire gregation, and was ‘ for increasing the num- 
and Cheshire. The scheme was launched on her of sects rather than diminishing them ; ’ 
16 May 1764, and produced a valuable benefit hence his spirited ‘Bemarks’ (1709) on 
society, since become wealthy. Blackstone, who had classed nonconformity 
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amonff crimes. He stood alone among liis wifcli Thomas Jervis [q. v.l under him as 
friends in advocating complete toleration, for tutor. For this he was to have a salary of 
^ papists/ against the opinion of Lardner and 250/. with a house at Caine, 'Wiltshire (near 
Kippis. With the idea of a national church to Bowood), and rooms in Shelburne’s Lon- 
he had no sympathy, though admitting the don house in Berkeley Square ; if the agree- 
utility of existing establishments, and desir- ment ended by mutual consent, Priestley 
ing, not their dissolution, but their reform, was to receive an annuity of 150/. He was to 
lie advocated the withdrawal of the ^ re- preach when he pleased, and pursue his own 
gium donum,’ then given to English as well studies. He resigned Mill Hill on 20 Dec. 
as to Irish dissenters. It was with difficulty 1772, preached his farewell sermon on 16 May 
that he was persuaded to add his name to 1773, and removed to Caine in June. For 
the petition (1772) for modifying the Tole- someyearsthearrangementworkedsmoothly. 
ration A.ct, which resulted in the amended Priestley catalogued Shelburne’s books and 


act of 1779. ‘ You have hitherto,’ he writes 
in a pamphlet of 1773, ^ preferred your prayer 
as Christians ; stand forth now in the charac- 
ter of men, and ask at once for the repeal of 
all the penal laws which respect matters of 
opinion.’ He never qualified under either 
act, but thought liberty less menaced by the 
old subscription, practically a dead letter, 
than by the new and easier subscription, 
which might be enforced. In the same spirit 
he advised Theophilus Lindsey [q. v.] not to 
resign his benefice, but to make his own 
alterations in the prayer-book (as several 
clergymen did), and wait till he was ejected. 
But when Lindsey resigned (1773), Priestley 
acknowledged his friend’s ^better judgment,’ 
and entered heartily into his plans for a new 
religious movement under the Unitarian name. 

Till a minister’s house was ready for him, 
he resided in Meadow Lane in the suburbs 
of Leeds, next door to a brewery. In 1770 
he founded the Leeds circulating library. In 
December 1771 his study of science, to which 
he had long devoted his leisure (see infra for 
his scientific work), had brought him suffi- 
cient reputation to lead Sir Joseph Banks 
[q. V.] to offer him the appointment of ‘ astro- 
nomer’ (3femotr$, i. 157) to the.- second | 
expedition of James Cook (1728-79) [q. v.] 
The Mill Hill congregation agreed to pro-* 
vide an assistant during his absence; but 
clerical influence intervened, and Priestley’s 
place was filled by Johann Beinhold Forster, 
who had succeeded him at Warrington [see 
under Fot^ster, Johann GEONa Adam]. A 
curious story belonging to this period is told 
of a woman, who imagined herself possessed, 
applying to him as * a great philosopher who 
could perform miracles;’ he exorcised the 
demon by help of an electrical machine. 

In December 1772 William Fitzmaurice- 
Petty, second earl of Shelburne, afterwards 
first marquis of Lansdowne [<!• on the 
recommendation of Price, appointed Priestley 
bis librarian or ^lit^erary companion.’ He 
was to furnish Shelburne with information 
on topics arising in parliament, and to super- 
intend the education of Shelburne’s sons, 


manuscripts (now the Lansdowne MSS. in 
the British Museum), and indexed his private 
papers. Shelburne gave him an addition of 
40/. a year towards his scientific experi- 
ments ; a similar sum was contributed an- 
nually (from 1777) by scientific friends 
through John Fothergill, M.D. [q. v.] In 
1774 he spent three months (August-October) 
abroad with his patron, visiting Brussels 
(where a ^popish priest’ tried to convert 
him), Holland, with which he was ‘much 
disgusted,’ the Rhine, and Paris, where he 
exhibited some of his experiments on air. 
Just before starting he had made his capital 
discovery (1 Aug. 1774) of * dephlogisticated' 
air ’ (see below). His winters were spent in 
London, where he frequented the Whig Club 
at the London coffee-house, Liidgate Hill, of 
which Franklin and Canton were members. 

By 1778, for some reason unlmown to 
Priestley, but probably owing to his adoption 
of ‘ materialism,’ his patron’s feeling towards 
him had cooled, and in May 1780 he proposed 
to transfer him to an establishment on his 
Irish estate. Priestley at once offered to re- 
tire from Shelburne’s service. The separation 
was amicable, and the annuity was punctually 
paid. Some years later (apparently in 1784) 
Shelburne made overtures fora renewal of the 
connection, which Priestley wisely declined. 

During Priestley’s engagement with Shel- 
burne appeared his ‘ Examination’ (1774) of 
the Scottish philosophy, written in a tone 
which he afterwards regretted. It was his 
first effort in psychology. Up to 1774 he 
maintained the ordinary distinction of soul 
and body, as having no common properties ; 
thougli he had held, with Edmund Law 
[q. v!j, that the soul acts only tlirough an 
organism. His first hint of the doctrine of 
the homogeneity of man was given in an 
essay (1776) introductory to a selection from 
Hartley. It brought upon him the imputa- 
tion of atheism. A copy of the work, at the 
sale of the Ahb5 Needham’s library at Brus- 
sels in 1782, was seized by the licensers, and 
buraed along with a copy of Cudworth’s ‘ In- 
tellectual System/ Further study resulted 
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in Ills ‘ Disquisitions relating to Matter and 
Spirit’ (December 1777), ■which. Shelburne’s 
friends (but not Shelburne) tried to dissuade 
him from publishing. It led to correspon- 
dence ■with John Henderson (1757-1783) 
[q. V.] and Augustas Montague Toplady 
[q. V.], and to an amicable discussion (1778) 
•with Price (cf. The Sadditcee, a poem, 1778, ; 
anon.) A supplemental volume on ‘ philo- ! 
sophical necessity ’ "was the occasion of his \ 
first controversial encounter with Samuel * 
Horsley [q. v.] Priestley called his system 
by the name of ‘materialism,’ but by 1772 he 



consists only of points of force ; the doctrine 
of the penetrability of matter had inde- j 
pendently suggested itself (before 1772) to 
his friend Michell. Rutt supposes that Bos- 
cowich was the ‘ priest of the catholic com- 
munion,’ having ‘ a taste for science,’ who 
met Priestley in Paris (1774), and embraced 
him ‘ with tears ’ as the ■first philosopher 
among his acquaintance who made profession 
of Christianity ( Work&, xv. 366, xix. 310).^ 

A more strictly professional work of his 
Shelburne period was his Creek ‘ Harmony ’ 
of the Gospels, projected in 1774, ^d pub 
lished in 1777. It shows no appreciation of 
the real difficulties of the problem, and is 
chiefly remarkable as adopting the theory ot 
l^icholas Mann [q. v.], who limited the 
ministry of our Liord to little more than a 
single year. On this topic Priestley had a 
friendly controversy (1779-81) with William 
ISFewcome [q. v.], then bishop of Waterford. 
During its progress he began his ‘ Letters 
to a Philosophical Unbeliever’ (1780-2) 
directed primarily against Hume. 

After quitting Shelburne’s service he re- 
mained at Caine till Michaelmas 1780, and 
then removed to Birmingham, partly to be 
nearer his brother-in-law, John Wilkinson 
\d, 14 July 1808) of Castle Head in the parmh 
of Cartmel, Lancashire, who movided himwith 
a house. A wealthy widow, Elizabeth Rayner 
((?. 1 1 J uly 1800, aged 86), of Sunbury, Middl^ 
sex, gave him one hundred guineas towards his 
removal, the first inst alm ent of many benefac- 
tions fr'om the same quarter. A handsome ad- 
dition to his income -was made by the annual 
subscriptions of his friends. William Heber- 
den the elder [q. v.] contributed largely in 
aid of his theological as well as his scientific 
research. On Fothergill’s death his contri- 
bution was continued by Samuel Galton, a 
Birmingham quaker, who was disowned 
(1795) ‘ for fabricating and selling instru- 
ments of war.’ Josiah Wedgwood, the 
potter, besides an annual benefaction, fi- 
nished him with apparatus made to his in- 


structions. Samuel Parker {d. 1817), a 
London optician (a Calvinistic dissenter), 
supplied him with every instrument he re- 
quired in glass, including his burning lenses, 
twelve and sixteen inches in diameter. Soon 
after 1772 he was elected one of the eight 
associates of thePrenchAcademv of Sciences. 
In December 1780 he was made a member 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg. Similar honours reached him 
from Turin, Haarlem, and elsewhere. 

Before Christmas 1780 William Hawkes 
(1732-1796) resigned his office as junior 
minister of the New Meeting, Birmingham. 
Priestley was at once elected colleague with 
Samuel Blyth (1719-1796), and began his 
duties on 31 Dec. He was without pastoral 
charge, being engaged only for Sunday duty. 
He pursued the plan of catechetical instruc- 
tion which he had introduced at Leeds, add- 
ing the practice of expounding the scripture 
lessons. His salary was 100/. ; but his con- 
gregation, led by his friend William Russell 
(1740-1818) [q. v.j, was liberal in gifts. A 
donation of 200/., m acknowledgment of his 
catechetical work, he insisted on dividing 
with Blyth. Early in 1781 he declined a 
call to George’s Meeting, Exeter. Twice he 
was sounded in vain about accepting go- 
vernment pension; by Lee when 'solicitor- 
general (1782), and £^m(1784) ‘ by a bishop,’ 
probably Edmund Law, a member with 
Priestley of a ‘ society for promoting the 
knowledge of the Scriptures’ (1783) [see 
Jebb, Joiiy, M.D.] He preferred the aid of 
‘ lovers of science and 8 Iso lovers of liberty.’ 
Brougham remarks that ‘different men en- 
tertain different notions of independence.’ 
Huxley, with more reason, refers to ‘ the 
generous and tender warmth "with which his 
many frends vied with one another in ren- 
dering him substantial help.’ Edmund Burke 
[q. v.J, who visited him at Birmingham at 
the close of 1782, ‘ reported him to aU his 
friends as the most happy of men, and most 
to be envied ’ (Letter from Lindsey, M^oirs, 
L 354). Early in his Birmingham ministry 
his social relations, even "with the established 


Matthew Boulton [q. v.], James Keir 
J ames W att , William A^lthering, M.D-X<1- 
the botanist, and, for a time, Erasmus Darwin 
q. V.] (see, for ‘ Lunar Society,’ CiJEtBuroTOX 
Bolto2j’s Scientific Correspondent of Priest- 
ley, 1892, app. ii.) Every fortnight he dis- 
cussed theology at tea with Ms clericM com- 
rades. He continued his periodic visits to 
London. It has been said that Dr. Johnson 
refused to meet Priestley, the fact being that 
it was Priestley who re^atedly declined an 
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introduction to Johnson, till at lengt h John 
Paradise [q. v.], at Johnson’s request, brought 
them together at dinner, Johnson promised 
to call on him the next time he was at 
Birmingham {Appeal to the Bublic^ 1792, 
ii. 103). 

In 1772 he had appended to a reprint of 
his Leeds ^ Appeal ’ a * concise history ’ of 
certain established doctrines. He began to 
amplify it for a fourth part of his ^ Institutes.’ 
It took shape as a ‘ History of the Corrup- 
tions of Christianity’ (December 1782), the 
best known, though not the best, of his 
theological writings (in 1785 it was burned 
by the common hangman at Dort). In this 
work he challenged a discussion with Gibbon, 
who, in a short correspondence, advised him 
(28 Jan. 1783) to stick to ‘ those sciences in 
which real and useful improvements can 
be made,’ and contemptuously declined the 
challenge. Criticism on the first section of 
the work, relating to the person of Christ, 
led him to prepare a more elaborate treatise 
on this head. John Hawkins, rector of 
Hinton- A mpner, Hampshire, procured him 
booksfrom the cathedral library at Worcester 
{Memoirs^ ii, 30). He began to question 
the received accounts of our Lord’s nativity, 
and in articles in the ^ Theological Beposi- 
tory ’ (1784) rejected the doctrine of the 
virgin birth as without historical basis. His 
opinion that our Lord was horn at Nazareth 
has been revived by modern critics. In this 
connection he startled his friend Lindsey by 
maintaining that our Lord was neither natu- 
rally impeccable nor intellectually infallible, 
was under delusion respecting demoniacal 
possession, and had misconceived the purport 
of some of the prophecies. His labours 
culminated in the ^History of Early Opinions 
concerning Jesus Christ ’ (1786). Writing 
as a sectary, he damaged at the outset his 
claim to scrutinise in a scientific spirit the 
course of thought in Christian antiquity ; but 
he was one of the first to open the way to 
the study of doctrinal development, and 
while proclaiming his own bias with rare 
frankness, he submitted his historical judg- 
ments to the arbitrament of further research. 
His account of the origin of Arianism, as a 
novel system, has stood this test. What 
was .special in his method was the endeavour, 
discarding the speculations of the fathers, 
to penetrate to the mind of the common 
Christian people. He broke entirely with 
the old application of the principle of private 
judgment, maintaining that a purely modern 
interpretation of Scripture is, ipso faeto^ dis- 
credited,^ and the meaning attached to it by 
the earliest age, if ascertainable, must be 
decisive. A good summary of his position is 


m his ' Letters ’ (1787) to Alexander Geddes 
[q. V.], the Homan catholic scholar,who had ad- 
dressed him as his ‘ fellow-disciple in Jesus.’ 

He was criticised by Samuel Badcock 
[q. y.], a contributor to his ‘ Theological Re- 
pository,’ with whom he had been on terms 
of very close literaiy correspondence, by 
Francis Howes [q. v.J, James Barnard, and 
Thomas Knowles [q, v.] The attack was 
led by Horsley, who, refusing to enter 
on ^ the main question,’ set himself ^ to de- 
stroy the writer’s credit and the authority 
of his name’ (IlORSUiiy, Tracts, 1789, pre- 
face). He adopted, with masterly efiW, 
Bentley’s line against Collins. In showing 
that Priestley failed to understand Platonism, 
Horsley did real service. His brilliant ex- 
posure of Priestley’s slips was less in point. 
Priestley, while not a finished scholar, had 
competent learning, though he wrote in 
haste. The charge of borrowing from Daniel 
Zwickev ( 1 6 1 2- 1 678) was the less reasonable, 
as neither Priestley nor Horsley had seen 
Zwicker's tracts, which Horsley only knew 
from the animadversions of George Bull 
[q. v.l That he abstained from reading 
Priest my ’s riper trtaitise illustrates his con- 
troversial skill rather than his fairness. 

The controversy with Horsley lasted from 
1783 to 1700. From 1786 Priestley issued 
an annual defence of unitarianism,in review 
of all opponents. In 1787 he resisted the 
resolution of Charles Cooke (carried 12 Dec.) 
to exclude controversial divinity from the 
Birmingham Public Library, which he had re- 
organised in 1782. In 1789 he projected anew 
version of the Scriptures, in conjunction with 
Michael Dodson [q. v.], W illiam* Frend [q. v.], 
and Lindsey. Priestley was to be answer- 
able for the hagiographa of the Old Testa- 
ment, getting what assistance he could (Mar- 
tincau errs m supposing that he undertook 
to translate the Hebrew Bible singlehancled). 
The first instalment of his * General Histoi^ 
of the Christian Church,’ a work of some 
merit, was publushcd in 1790. In July 
1790 he met Samuel Parr [q. v.l at the 
ordination of William Field [q. v.J Being 
at Buxton in the following autumn, he 
preached by special request in the assembly 
room (1.9 Sept.) Grattan was present, and 
John Hely-llutchinson [q. v.], provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin. The sermon (after- 
wards published) was a powerful argument 
for the resurrection of our Lord. In October 
be asked his Homan catholic neighbour, 
Joseph Berington [q.v.], to preach the Sun- 
day-school sermon at the New Meeting. 
Berington hoped at some future time that it 
might be prudent to do so. Early in 1791 
Priestley concurred in the formation of the 
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^ Unitarian Society.’ The preamble, drawn 
by Thomas Belsham [q. v.j, was meant to 
exclude Arians; nevertheless Price joined 
it. Meanwhile he was pursuing- his experi- 
ments in science and publishing the results. 

In politics he had taken little part. He 
had written in 1769 and 1774 two anony- 
mous pamphlets on the relations of Great 
Britain with the colonies. The second of 
these (against war) was revised by Franklin, 
with whom he was on the most confidential 
terms. His intimacy with Burke lasted till 
1783, He states that he was never a mem- 
ber of any political club, though it appears 
that he had attended the Birmingham dinner 
(4 Nov. 1788) in celebration of the landing 
of Wniiam III, &om which the toast of 
* church and constitution ’ was excluded ; 
and he had a hand in the framing of the 
Birmingham Constitutional Society (June 
1791) on the model of that at Manchester. 
The measures of reform in the advocacy of 
which he co-operated were the abolition of 
the slave trade, and the repeal of the test 
and corporation acts. On the latter topic 
he wrote his * Letter to Pitt ’ (1787) and a 
Fifth of November sermon (1789). The de- 
feat of Fox’s motion for repeal (2 March 1790) 
was largely caused by the preface (17 Feb.) 
of Priestley’s ' Letters ’ addressed to Edward 
Burn [q. v.] Extracts were furnished to all 
members of the House of Commons. He 
had called on the clergy to avert revolution 
by reform, and, with more imagination than 
usual, described his own theological efibrts 
as ^ grains of gunpowder ’ for which his op- 
ponents were * providing the match ’ ( JVor^, 
xix. 311). The nickname ‘Gunpowder 
Priestley ’ was adopted in songs ^d carica- 
tures. JPopular feeling against him was in- 
creased by his ‘Letters to Burke’ (1 Jan. 
1791), in which he vindicated the principles 
of the French revolution. These r^ through 
three editions, and were followed in June by 
his anonymous ‘Dialogue on the General 
Principles of Government.’ 

On Thursday, 14 July 1791, the ‘Consti- 
tutional Society’ of Birmingham held a 
dinner in Thomas Dadley’s Hotel, Temple 
Bow, to commemorate the fall of the Bastille. 
Priestley had ‘little to do’ with it, but he 
meant to be present, and on 6 July beaked 
William Hutton (1723-1815) [q* 
Berington to join the party; thevboth de- 
clined. The promoters invited, hy puhhe ad- 
vertisement (7 July), ‘ any friend to freedom. 
An inflammatory handbill of republican ten- 
dency was disowned by the promoters, who 
publicly advertised their ‘ firm attachment 
to the constitution.’ On the mormng of the 
14th his friend Bussell sent Priestley a note 


from town, advising him not to attend the 
dinner; hence he did not go. An angi-y 
crowd hung about the door as the company 
(numbering eighty-one) assembled at three 
o’clock, but the dinner, during which some 
extravagant toasts were honoured, ended 
quietly before six. The chairman, James Keir 
V.], was a churchman (for the toasts see 
Authentic Account, pp. 32 ^.) It appears 
there was a dinner, not public, ‘of the oppo- 
site party,’ at the Swan in Bull Street, 
which kept up till a later hour. 

About eight o’clock in the evening the 
crowd broke the windows of Dadley’s Hotel. 
Finding that the guests had left, the mob 
directed their attention to the residences of 
the organisers, among whom they wrongly 
assumed Priestley was the chief. ^ After 
wrecking and burning the New Meeting and 


the Old Meeting, they attacked^ Priestley’s 
house at Fairhill, a mile from Birmingham, 
and destroyed nearly all his books, papers, 
and apparatus. He and his family managed 
to escape before the incendiaries arrived- 
Bioting continued on Friday and Saturday ; 
the town was in the hands of the mob, the 
gaols were opened, seven residences were 
burned, and many others wrecked ; the meet- 
ing-house at Kingswood, seven miles from 
Birmingham, was also destroyed. The ma- 
gistrates were powerless ; great exertions to 
restore order were made by Heneage Finch, 
fourth earl of Aylesford (a pupil of Horsley ), 
without avail. At length dragooim arrived 
from Nottingham on Saturday night, and 
the disorder ceased. ^ 

Much mutual recrimination filled the pam- 
phlets of the time. The Biot Act was notread 
at the beginning of the disorder, ^ it was 
next year (May 1792) to stop a raid on the 
brothels of Birmingham (PabiO. Priestley’s 
friends charged the authorities, including 
the clergy, with culpable dereliction of duty. 
This view was shared by Sir Samuel Bomilly , 
who was in Birmingham in the latter part 
of July, and it was emphasised m the well- 
known l iTi ea in Coleridge’s ‘ Beligious Mus- 
ings written on Christmas Eve,’l / 94. Priest- 
ley’s friends, however, har(By made allowance 
for their own miscalculation of the current 
of popular feeling to which they ran eounte^ 
George III, writing to Dundas, expressed 
himself as ‘pleased that Priestley is the 
sufferer,’ though disapproving the ‘ atrocious 
means’ employed. For Priestley it was a 
rude awakening. He had passed the day in 
the company of Adam Walker, a lecturer on 
physics from London, who had dmed at 
Fairhill. Late in the evening, while playing 
backgammon with his wife, he was warned 
of his danger, and, though incredulous, he 
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1796, aged 52. His cliildren -were : 1. Sarah 
id. 1803), married to William Finch. 

2. Joseph, born at Leeds on 24 July 1768; 
he left Northumberland in January 1812, 
settled at Cradley, Staffordshire, and died at 
Exeter on 2 Sept. 1833 ; he married (1792) 
Elizabeth {d, 8 May 1816, aged 46), elder 
daughter of Samuel Ryland, Birmingham ; 
secondly (1825), Mrs. Barton, daughter of 
Joshua Toulmin [q.v.] {CkHstian Heformer, 
1833, pp. 499 sq.) ; his daughter Eliza mar- 
ried Joseph Parkes v.] 3. William, who 
was naturalised as a French citizen on 8 June 
1792, and admitted to the bar in Paris ( Gent. 
Maff. July 1792, p. 667) ; he married Bettie 
Foulke, and died a planter in Louisiana 
before 1835. 4, Henry, who died at North- 
umberland on 11 Dec. 1795, aged 18. 

Priestley spoke and moved rapidly ; in 
private converse he was vivacious and 
fond of anecdote, * often smiled, but seldom 
laughed ’ (CoeryI ; he would walk twenty 
miles before brealjfast, carrying a long cane, 
and was a good horseman. Of his preach- 
ing Catherine Hutton [q. v.] writes (1781) : 
‘He uses no action, no declamation, but 
his voice and manner are those of one friend 
speaking to another.^ His expeaments im- 
ply great deftness of delicate manipulation 
with rude apparatus, but he had no mechani- 
cal readiness ; his brother says ‘ he could 
scarcely handle any tool.’ From 1783, being 
troubled with gall-stones, he used chiefly a 
vegetable diet, with ‘ one glass of wine at 
dinner.’ He found it easy to be very metho- 
dical in his habits, working with his watch 
before him, and turning immediately to I 
another task when the allotted time was up. 
Hence he could say (31 Aug. 1789), ‘ I am 
far from being a close student ; I never fatigue 
myself in the least.’ He thought his main 
talent was a facility in arrangement, but 
affirms that he could do nothing in a hurry. 
Edward Bum reports him as saying, in refe- 
rence to his theological controversies, ‘I set 
apart an hour in the morning and an hour 
in the evening, just to tease you a little’ 
(Geeeuwooi), Journal^ 1846, pp. 44 sq.) 
His literary work was often done at his 
fireside, amid conversation. He composed 
in shorthand ; his rapid pen never left his 
meaning doubtful ; a turn for epigram is the 
chief ornament of his style. He had little 
humour, but enjoyed a remarkable faculty 
for making the best of things. His home 
affections were strong. He provided a main- 
tenance for his younger brother Joshua at 
Birstall. Domestic management he left to 
his wife, speaking of himself as a lodger in 
her house. To the faults of his memory he 
often alludes; it is curious that he never 


learned the American currency, and would 
say to a shopkeeper, ‘ You will give me the 
proper change, for I do not know it’ (Bellas 
m Spiligue, Annals^ p. 307). 

Toplady said of Priestley’s character, ‘ I 
love a man whom I can hold up as a piece 
of crystal, and look through him.’ He 
‘charmed away the bitterest prejudices in 
personal intercourse’ (Huxley). Nor was 
this merely a triumph of amiability ; it 
illustrates the variety of his human in- 
terests, as well as his constitutional straight- 
forwardness. The history of his religious 
mind exhibits a continuous renunciation of 
prepossessions. He scouted ambiguity, the 
refuge of earlier heretics. The fearlessness 
and frankness of his propaganda were en- 
tirely new ; for Whiston, whom he re- 
sembled in temperament, wrote only for the 
learned. Like Whiston’s, his nature was 
essentially devout, and he liad a conservatism 
of his own which he identified with pri- 
mitive Ohristianity, holding tenaciously to 
the miraculously attested mission of Moses 
and messiahship of Christ, whose second 
coming he expected by 1814 at latest (..Ife- 
nwirs, ii. 119). Plis crusade against Arians 
was more successful in detaching them from 
liberal dissent than in converting them ; his 
influence among Unitarians soon paled before 
that of Channing. It was as a pioneer of 
religious reform that he wished to be j udged ; 
to his theological aims his philosophy was 
subsidiary; his chemistry was the recrea- 
tion of his leisure time. Dr. Martineau, 
in an able estimate, published in 1833 (re- 
printed in Essays^ RevietoSj and Addresse^i^ 
1890, vol. i.), does justice to his ‘ extra- 
ordinary versatility,’* his ‘passion for sim- 
plicity,’ and ‘ eager rather than patient ’ 
attention, but goes too far in claiming that 
‘his conclusions’ wore ‘drawn by the abso- 
lutely solitary exercise of his own mind.’ 
Martineau specifies his ‘ Analogy of the 
Divine Dispensations’ {Theological Meposi-- 
toi^f 1771) as his finest piece. Brougham 
wrote rather grudgingly of his career (Lives 
of Men of Letters and Science, 1845, vol. i. ; 
cf. Turner in the Christian jRefomier, 1845, 
pp. 065 sq.) Mr. Leslie Stephen (English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 1876, 
i. 429 sq.) construes his many-sided activity 
as restlessness, and criticises his partial re- 
tention of the supernatural. More sym- 
pathetic is the Birmingham address (Macr 
millarCs Magazine. October 3874, reprinted 
ill Science and Culture, 1881), by Professor 
Huxley, in whose judgment ‘ his philo- 
sophical treatises are still well worth read- 
ing,’ 

In person Priestley was slim but large- 
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boned j bis stature about five feet nine, and tical publieationsy vritb references to J^utt^s 
very erect. BLis countenance is best seen collection, if included, 
in profile, and tbe right and left profiles L Theological and BELiGiors.— 1, <Tbe 
diiFer remarkably; the front face is heavy. Scripture Doctrine of Demission.* &c., 

He wore a wig till he settled in North- Svo; incorporated in ‘ The One Great End 
umberland, which did not boast of a hair- of the Life and Death of Christ ’ in ‘ The^v 
lesser. ^ logical Repository, 1709, L (K. vii. ) 2. ^ A 

Of many extant portraits, the earliest and Free Address . . . on . . . the Lord’s Sup- 
most pleasing was executed about 1761 ; it per,’ &:c., 1768, Svo; 2nd edit. 1769. Svo; 
has been photographed, but not engraved, tbe 3rd edit. 1774, Svo, includes ^Additions,’ 
Others are by I. Millar (1776 ?), with a com- &c., 1770, Svo, and ‘ A Letter to the Author 
panion picture of Mrs. Priestley; by Peter of An Answer,’ &c. 1770, Svo (R. xxi.) 
Holland (painted at Birmingham) ; ‘by Fu- 3. ‘Considerations on Differences of Opinion 
sell (1783), one of the two portraits painted among Christians, with a Letter to . . . Venn,’ 
by Fuseli from life, engraved by C. Turner, &c., 1769, Svo; reprinted with No. 31 
1836 ; by Opie, a front face, somewhat rugged ; (E. xxi.) 4 ‘ A Serious Address to Masters 

by John Hazlitt, uncle of the essayist; by of Families, with Forms of . . . Prayer/ 

William Artaud [q. v.], engraved by T. 1 &c., 1769, 12mo; 3rd edit. 1794, Svo (R, xxi.) 
Holloway, 1795; by James Sharpies (1794- | 5. ‘A Free Address to Protestant Dissenters 
1795): by Rembrandt Peale of New York; | on . . . Church Discipline,’ &c., 1770, Svo 
by 0. W. Peale, engraved by Jacques Reich ; | (R. xxL) 6. ‘ An Appeal to the . . . Pro- 

and by Gilbert Stewart, apparently posthu- fessors of Christianity. . . . By a Lover of 

mous; it gives ‘ the serene expression of his the Gospel,’ &c., Leeds, 1770, l^o (anon.); 
countenance ’(S chimmelpennixck), and was ! often reprinted; to the edition 1772, Svo, is 
reckoned by his family the best likeness, but j added ‘ A Concise History of the above- 
is wanting in strength; it was copied by mentioned Doctrines the ^ition 1791, Svo, 
Artaud (1812), and enslaved by John Par- ! has appended a reprint of the ‘Trial’ of 
tridge in 1815, and by W. HoU in 1845. The I Edward El wall [q. v,] (previously reprinted 
earliest engraving (1782) is from one of ; by Priestley in 1772 and 1788); the edition 
Wedgwood’s medallions (1765). There is a i Philadelphia, 1794, Svo, has new preface 
plaster bust by P. Bemi ; a profile in marble ! (R. ii. xxv.) 7. ‘A Familiar Illustration of 
by P. Rowe in the memorial tablet, now in | . . . Passages of Scripture,’ &c., Leeds, 1770, 
the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham (epi- i 12mo ; often reprinted (R. ii.) 8. ‘A 
taph by Parr) ; and statues in the new mu- ! Catechism for Cnildren,’ &c., Leeds, 1771, 
seum, Oxford, by E. B. Stephens, 1860, and I 12mo; often reprinted. 9. ‘Letters and 
at Birmingham by J. F. Wilkinson, 1874. I Queries,’ &c., Leeds, 1771, Svo ; defences of 
Priestley’s library was sold in 1316 at Phila- ; No. 6, against Thomas Mor^n (1719-1799), 
delphia; four thousand volumes brought ' minister of Morley, near Leeds, Cornelius 
four thousand dollars (Notes and Queries j ■■ Cayley [q. v.l and an anonymous writer 
23 March 1867 p. 239, 16 Jan. 1869 p, 64). | (R. xxi.) 10. ‘ An Essay on the Best 
His first electrical machine, bought while at : Method of communicating^ Religious Know- 
Nantwich, is in the possession of James Mar- j ledge,’ &c., 1771, Sv"© (R. li.) 11. ‘Institutes 
tineau, D.D. ; another is in the possession of ■ of N atural and Re vealed Religion,’ &c., vol. i. 
the Royal Society. His burning lens is in ! 1772, Svo ; vol. ii. 1773, Svo; vol. iiu 1774, 
the possession of Ikladame Parkes-Belloe, his I Svo; 2nd edit. Birmingham, 1782, Svo, 
great-granddaughter. The centenary of | 8 vols. ; 3rd edit. 1805, Svo, 2 vols, ; 4tb 
Priestley’s birth was celebrated in London edit. 1808, 2 vols. (R. ii.) 12. ‘An Address 
and Birmingham in March 1833. . . . on . . . Giving the Lord’s^ Supper to 

His ‘Theological and Miscellaneous Works,’ Children,’ &c., 1 / 73, Svo (R. xxi.) 13. ‘A 
with ‘ Memoirs and Correspondence ’ (he Letter to a Layman on ^ . .a Reformed 
was not so admirable a letter-writer as his English Church,’ &c. 1774, Svo, [anon.] 
wife) but excluding his scientific works, were (R. xxi.) 14. ‘A Harmony of the Evan- 
edited by John To wil Rutt [q.v.], in twenty- gelists, in Greek, to which, ^are prefixed 
five (really twenty-six) volumes, 1817-32, Critical Dissertations/ &c., 177i , 4to (K xx, ; 
gyQ^ arrangement is not good, being the dissertations only ). 15- ‘A Harmony of 

neither chronological nor entirely according the Evangelists, in English, with <>itical 
to class and the text is often constructed Dissertations. . . , Paraphrase and Notes, 
by Rutt from different editions ; the notes &c., 1780, 4to ; the notes si^ed ‘J.’ are by 
are of service and the indexes (in voL xxv.) John Jebb, M.D. [q. v.l (R. xx. ; the dis- 
are useful. The following is a list of his sertations only). 16. ‘Two:Uttereto . . . 
religious, philological, philosophical, and poll- Newcome ... on the Duration of our Sa- 
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Tiour’s Ministry,’ &c., Birmingliam, 1780, 
8vo ; ‘A Tliird Letter,’ &c., 1781, 8vo (R.xx.) 
17. * Letters to a Pliilosopliical Unbeliever,’ 
&c., pt. i. 1780, 8vo ; against Hume; 'Addi- 
tional Letters,’ &c., 1782, 8vo; here he re- 
plies to a critic writing under the pseudonym 
of William Hammon;’ this, though Priest- 
ley did not know it, was Matthew Turner, 
Ms first instructor in chemistry ; 2nd edit, 
Birmingham, 1787, 8vo; pt. ii. 178/", 8vo; 
against Gibbon (R. iv.) 18. 'A Scripture 
Catechism,’ &c., Birmingham, 1781, 12mo ; 
often reprinted. 19. ‘ An History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity,’ See., Birming- 
ham, 1782, 8vo, 2 vols. ; 3rd edit. Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1797, 12mo; new edit. 1871, 
8vo; translated into German (R. v.) 20. 'A 
Reply to the Animadversions on the History 
... in the Monthly Review,’ &c., Birming- 
ham, 1783, 8vo, in answer to Badcock 
(R. xviii.) 21. ' A General View of the Argu- 
ments for the Unity of God,’ &c., Birming- 
ham, 1783, 12mo; 2nd edit. Birmingham, 
1786, 12mo ; last edit. 1827, 12mo. 22. 'Let- 
ters to Dr, Horsley,’ &c., Birmingham, 1783, 
8vo; pt. ii. 1784, 8vo ; pt. iii. 1786, 8vo 
(continuation in No. 32) ; reprinted in 
' Tracts in Controversy with Bishop Horsley,’ 
&c.,1815, 8vo, with posthumous matter, and 
appendix by Belsbam (R. xviii. xix. xxv.) 
23. ^ Remarks on tbe . . . Monthly Review 
for September,’ &;c., Birmingham, 1783, 8vo 
(R. xviii.) 24. ' Forms of Prayer and other 
Offices for’ . . . Unitarian Societies,’ &c., 
Birmingham, 1783, 8vo ; translated into 
German, Berlin, 1786, 8vo. 26. ' Remarks 
on the Monthly Review of the Letters to 
Dr. Horsley,’ &c., Birmingham, 1784, 8vo 
(R. xxi.) 26. ' An History of Early Opinions 
concerning Jesus Christ, compiled from 
Original Writers,’ &e., Birmingham, 1786, 
8vo, 4 vols. (R. vi. vii.) 27. * Defences of 
Unitarianism, for the year 1786,’ &c., Bir- 
mingham, 1787, 8vo; part reprinted in 
' Letters to the Candidates for Orders . . . 
on Subscription,’ &c., Cambridge, 1790, 8vo 
(R. xviii.) 28. 'Discourses,’ &c., Birming- 
ham, 1787, 8vo ; reprints separate sermons, 
1773-85 (R. XV.) 29. ' Letters to the Jews,’ 
&c., pt. i. Birmingham, 1786, 8vo; pt. ii, 
Birmingham, 1787, 8vo; translated into 
German and Hebrew ; an ' Address ’ in con- 
tinuation is in No. 42 (R. xx.) 30. ' De- 
fences of Unitarianism, for the year 1787,’ 
See,, Birmingham, 1788, 8vo (R, xviii.) 

31. ^Familiar Letters ... to the Inha- 
bitants of Birmingham . . . also, Letters to 
the Rev. Edward Burn,’ &c., Birmingham, 
1790, 8vo; published in parts (R. xix.) 

32, ' Defences of Unitarianism, for the years 
1788 and 1789,’ &c., Birmingham [1790], 


8vo (R. xix.) 33. ' Letters to the Members 
of the New Jerusalem Church,’ See., Bir- 
mingham, 1791, 8vo (R. xxi.) 34. ' Four 
Sermons,’ Sec., 1791, 12mo (R. xv.) 35. 'Let- 
ters to a Young Man,’ Sec., pt. i. 1792, 8vo, 
on public worship, against Gilbert Wake- 
field and Edward Evanson [q. v.]; pt. ii. 
1793, 8vo, against Evanson (R, xx.) 36. ' Let- 
ters to the Philosophers and Politicians of 
France ... on Religion,’ &c., 1793, 8vo ; 'A 
Continuation of the Letters,’ &c., Northum- 
berland Town, 1794, 8vo ; 2nd edit. Phila- 
delphia, 1794, 8vo; 3rd edit. Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, 1796, 8vo; edited by Lindsey as 
‘ An Answer to Mr. Paine’s Age of Reason,’ 
&c., 1796, 8vo (R. xxi.) 37, ' The Conclu- 
sion of . . . Hartley’s Observations on . . , 
Man . . . with Notes,’ &c., 1794, 8vo(anon. 
deals with the second coming of Christ). 
38. ' Discourses on the Evidences of Revealed 
Religion,’ Sec,, 1794, 8vo ; reprinted, Phila- 
delphia, 1796 (R. XV.) 89. ' Discourses re- 
lating to the Evidences of Revealed Re- 
ligion,’ Sec., Philadelphia, 1796-97, 8vo, 

2 vols. ; quite distinct from No. 38 (R. xvi.) 
40. ' Observations on tbe Increase of In- 
fidelity,’ Sec., Northumberland-Town, 1796, 
8vo ; reprinted, London, 1796, 8vo ; Phila- 
delphia, 1797, 8vo (R. xvii.) 41. ' Letters 
to Mr. Volney,’ Sec., Philadelphia, 1797, 8vo 
(R. xvii.) 42. ' An Outline of the Evi- 
dences of Revealed Religion,’ &c., Phila- 
delphia, 1797, 12mo; London, 1833, 12mo 
(R. xxi.) 42. 'A Comparison of the In- 
stitutions of Moses with those of the Hin- 
doos,’ See., Northumberland, 1799, 8vo (R. 
xL xvii. XX.) 43. 'An Inquiry into the 
Knowledge of the Antient Hebrews con- 
cerning a Future State,’ &c., 1801, 8vo; 
edited by Lindsey (R. xii.) 44. ' A Letter 
to an Antipredobaptist,’ &c., Northumber- 
land, 1802, 8vo; addressed to Joshua Toul- 
min [q. v.] (R. xx.) 45. ' Socrates and 
Jesus compared,’ &c., Northumberland, 1^03, 
8vo; also London, same year (R. xvii.) 
46. ' A Letter to the Rev. John Blair Linn,’ 
&c., Northumberland, 1803, 8vo, in defence 
of No. 46; 'A Second Letter,’ &c., same 
date (R. xxi.) 47. 'The Origina,lity and 
, . . Excellence of the Mosaic Institutions,’ 
&c., Philadelphia and Northumberland, 1803, 
8vo (R. xi. xxv.) Posthumous : 48. ' Notes on 
all the Books of Scripture,’ Sec., Northumber- 
land, 1803-4, 8 vo, 4 vols. (R. xi-xiv.) 49. 'The 
Doctrines of Heathen Philosophy compared 
with . . . Revelation,’ &c., Northumberland, 
1804,' 8 VO (R, xvii.) 60. 'Index to tbe 
Bible,’ Sec., Philadelphia, 1804, 8vo; re- 
printed, London, 1805, 12mo ; 1811, 12mo; 
1812, Rvo (R. xxv.) f61. 'Four Discourses,’ 
&c., Northumberland, 1806, 8vo (R. x.vi.) 
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His separate sermons, 1788-97, are reprinted 
H. xyi. His signatures to articles in the 
‘ Theological Eepository,’ 1769-70-71, 1784- 
1786-88, are ^Beryllus,’ ^Biblicos,’ ^Cle- 
mens,’ ^ ‘ Ebionita,’ ‘ Hermas,’ ^ Josephus,’ 
^Liberius,’ ‘Pamphilus,’ ^Paulinus,’ ‘Pela- 
gius,’ * Photinus,’ and * Scrutator ’ (see 
Monthly Repository y 1817, pp. 526 sq.) All 
these articles are reprinted by Eutt. Many 
German theologians, from Doderlein to 
Hagenbach, have erroneously assigned to 
him an essay denying the resurrection of 
the body, signed * Philander,’ i.e. John 
Cameron. (1724-1799) [q, v,] In early life 
he wrote for the ‘ Monthly Eeview/ but the 
only article identified as his is a review 


minffham, 1788, 4to, 2 vols. (the * Sylla- 
bus ^ was printed, Warrington '1765“, ito i ; 
reprinted, 1793, 8vo ; Philad^phia, j 803, 
8vo, with added lecture on the constitution 
of the United States; 1826, Svo (E. xxiv.) 
62. General History of the Christian 
Church,’ &c., vols. i. and iL, Birmingham, 
1790, Svo ; 2nd ecL Northumberland, 1803- 
1804, Svo; vols. iii. and iv., Northumber- 
land, 1802-3, Svo (E. ’v'iii. ix. x.) 63, * Ori- 
ginal Letters by the Eev. John Wesley and 
his Friends,’ &:c., Birmingham, 1791, Svo ; 
Priestley got these letters from Badcock, and 
supplied particulars from them to John 
Hampson, father of John Hampson [q. v.] 
(E. XXV, preface and * Address to the fietho- 
(1755, xii. 485 sq.) of a translation of the | dists ’ only). 64. ^ Memoirs,’ &c., Northum- 
Psalms by Thomas Edwards (1729-1785) ! berland, ISOo, Svo, edited by his son Joseph; 
[q. V.] He wrote a hvmn at Birmingham ! often reprinted ; see below. 

• 1.*. • .T 1 _ 


for a charity occasion, but it was rejected as 
not good enough ; it is printed in the ^ Dis- 
ciple ’ (Belfast), 1881, p. 151. ^ In 1790 he 
edited, in conjunction with William Hawkes 
(1759-1820) of Manchester, a collection of 
‘Psalms and Hymns,’ 12mo, grievously 
altered from their originals ; it was in use at 
the New Meeting, Birmingham, and Mosley 
Street Chapel, Manchester (see his letter of 
19 Dec. 1789, among the Priestley MSS, in 
Dr. Williams’s library, Gordon Square, Lon- 
don). 

n. Philological azsd EDHCATioirAii. — 
62. ‘ The Eudiments of English Grammar,’ 
&c., 1761, 12mo; 1762, Svo; enlarged e^- 
tion, 1768, 12mo; often reprinted; it is said 
{MemoirSy i. 46) to have been useful to Hume 
(R. xxiii.) 53, ‘A Course of Lectures on 


the Theory of Language,’ &c., Warrington, Principles and Conduct of . . - Dissenters,’ 
1762, 12mo (R. xxiiL) 54. ‘An Essay on &e., 1769, Svo ; 2nd ed. same year (E. xxii.) 
- r\ T ;t — 1 j 72 ^ <The Present State of Liberty in Great 


IV, Political axh Social- — 65. ‘An 
Essay on the First Principles of Govern- 
ment,’ &C-, 1768, Svo ; 2nd ed. 1771, Svo 
(includes No. 66); reprinted, 1835; trans- 
lated into Dutch, Leyden, 1783, Svo (E. 
xxii.) 66. ‘ Considerations on Church 
Authority,’ &c., 1769, Svo, against Thomas 
Balguy [q. v.] (E. xxii.) 67. ‘ A Free Ad- 
dress to Protestant Dissenters. . . . By a 
Dissenter,’ &c., 1769, Svo (anon.); 3rd ed. 
Birmingham, 1788, 12mo (E. xxii.) 68. ‘ A 
Few Remarks on . , . Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries,’ &c., 1769, 8vo; reprinted, Dublin, 
1771, Svo ; Philadelphia, 1772, Svo (E. xxii.) 
69. ‘ An Answer ... to Dr. Blackstone’s Ite- 
piy,’ in the ‘St. James’s Chronicle,’ October 
1769; reprinted, Dublin and Philadelphia, 
with No. 68 (E. xxii.) 70. ‘ A Tiew of the 


a Course of Liberal Education 



Plans of Lectures,’ &c., 1765, Svo (E, xxiv.) Britain and her Colonies . . . By an English- 
65. ‘Considerations for the Use of Young man,’ &c., 1769, 8vo; a dialogue (anon.) 
Men,’ &c., 1775, 12mo ; reprinted in No. 57 (E. xxii.) 72. ‘Letters to the Author of 

“Remarks on Several late Publications,”’ 
&c., 1770, Svo ; in reply to William Enfield 
an ‘Addition^ Letter,’ 1770, Svo 


lating to Education,’ See., Bath, 1778, Svo ; j 
also Birmingham, same year; reprinted, ' 
Cork, 1780, Svo (E. xxv.) 

HI. Histoeical. — 58. ‘ A Chart of Bio- 




ed. 1816. 60. ‘An History of the Suffer- 
ings of . . . De Marolles and . . . Le Fevxe,’ 
&c., Birmingham, 1788, Svo, a reprint from 
the English translation of 1712, with pre- 
face (E. xxv. preface oMy). 81. ‘ Lectures 
on History and General Policy,’ <S 5 c., Bir- 
TOL. xlyi. 


xxii.) 73. ‘ A Letter ... to - . . Dis- 
senters who conduct the Application . . . 
for Relief from . . . Penal Law’s,’ &c., 
1773, Svo (anon.) (E. xxii.) 74, ‘An Ad- 
dress to . . . Dissenters ... on the approach- 
ing Election,’ &c., 1774, 12mo (anon.) (E. 
A i xxii.) 75. ‘A Free Address ... in favour 
' ’ of the Roman Catholics. By a Lover of 
Peace and Truth,’ &c., 1780, Svo (anon.) 
(E. xxii.) 76. ‘An Address to the Sub- 
scribers to the Birmingham Library, on the 
, . . Motion to restrict . . . thejchoice of 
Books,’ &c., Birmingham, 1787, 12mo, 
77. ‘ A Letter to . . . Pitt, on , . . Tolera- 
tion and Church Establishments,’ &c., 1787, 
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8vo ; 2iid ed. same year (B. xix.) 78. ‘Ac- 
count of a Society for the Relief of the 
Industrious Poor,’ &c., Birmingham, 1787, 
8vo (B. XXV.) 79. ‘Letters to . . . Burke, 
occasioned by his Beflections on the Bevo- 
lution in France,’ &c., Birmingham, 1791, 
8vo; three editions same year (B. xxii.) 
80. ‘ A Political Dialogue on the General 
Principles of Government,’ &c., 1791, 8vo ; 
(anon.) (B. xxv.) 81. ‘ An Appeal to the 
Public, on . . . the Biots in Birmingham,' 
&c., pt. i. Birmingham, 1791, 8vo; pt. ii. 
London, 1792, 8vo (B. xix.) 82. ‘ Letters 
to the Inhabitants of Northumberland,’ &c., 
Northumberland, 1799, 8vo, 2 pts. ; 2nd ed. 
with additions, Philadelphia, 1801, 8vo (B. 
xxv.) 

V. PSYCHOLOeiCAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 
83. ‘An Examination of . . . Beid . . . 
Beattie . . . and . • . Oswald,’ &c., 1774, 
8vo ; 2nd ed. 1775, 8vo (B. iu.) 84. ‘ Hart- 
ley’s Theory of the Human Mind . . - with 
Essays,’ &c., 1776, 8vo; 2nd ed. 1790, 8vo 
(B. iii.) 86. ‘Disquisitions relating to Matter 
and Spirit,’ &c., 1777, 8vo ; 2nd ed. (includ- 
ing Nos. 86 and 87), Birmingham, 1782, 8vo, 
2 vols. (B. iii.) 86. ‘ The Doctrine of Philo- 
sophical Necessity, illustrated,’ &c., 1777, 
8vo (B. Hi.) 87. ‘A Free Discussion 01 
, . . MateriaHsm and Philosophical Necessity 
. . . between Dr, Price and Dr. Priestley,’ 
&c., 1778, 8vo (B. iu.) 88. ‘ A Letter to 
. . , John Palmer,’ &c., Bath, 1779, 8vo, in 
defence of No. 82 ; ‘A Second Letter,’ Lon- 
don, 1780, 8vo (B. iv.) 89. ‘ A Letter to 
Jacob Bryant ... in Defence of Philosophi- 
cal Necessity,’ &c., 1780, 8vo; also Birming- 
ham, 1780, 8vo (B. iv.) In 1790 he prefaced 
an edition of Collins on ‘ Human Liberty.’ 

[Priestley’s Memoirs to 1787 were written by 
himself at fermingham, and survived the destruc- 
tion of his papers in 1791 ; at Northumberland 
he added a brief continuation to 24 March 1 796 ; 
the work was edited, with a supplementary nar- 
rative, by his son Joseph, in 1805 ; the best 
edition is by Cooper and Christie, 1806, 2 vols., 
but the references above are to the Memoirs and 
Correspondence, 1831-2, 2 vols.,. by Rntt, who 
includes the whole of the original memoirs, with 
extracts from all letters written by or to Priestley 
that he could collect ; the son, carrying out what 
he believed to be his father’s wish, withheld the 
correspondence in his hands; some of this is still 
at the family residence, Northumberland, Penn- 
sylvania, and has not been made public. The 
originals of most of the letters in Butt, with 
other and unpublished letters, are preserved in 
Dr. Williams’s Library, Extr/^ts from earlier 
letters recovered by Henry U.I Bright [q. V.] 
are pnnted in the Christian jmer, 1864, pp. 
625 sq. Letters from thei _ on Papers are 
printed in Weld’s Society, 


1848, i. 613, ii. 61 sq.; and in communications 
by Augustus De Morgan [q. v.] to the Athenseum, 

1849, pp. 5, 162, 375 . Letters to James Watt 
are printed in Muirhead’s Correspondence of 
Watt, 1846 ; letters to the Wedgwoods and Keir 
are described in Wilson’s Life of Cavendish, 1846, 
pp. 90 sq. ; extracts from a volume of letters in 
the Warrington Library are printed in the 
Christian Reformer, 1851, pp. 110, 129, 20’i; 
letters at Eden Lodge, Kensington G-ore, are 
described in the Athenseum, 1860, pp. 343, 376; 
the collection of scientific correspondence, edited 
by Carrington Bolton, 1892, is not exhaustive. 
Of notices published in his lifetime the most 
important are: A Small Whole-Length of Dr. 
Priestley from his Printed Works, 1792 (the 
British Museum copy has manuscript notes by 
Priestley himself and two other hands) ; the 
Character of Dr. Priestley [1794] ; and a sketch 
in Literary Memoirs of Living Authors of Great 
Britain, 1798, i. 164 sq. Funeral sermons are 
very numerous; those by Edwards and Toulniin 
are of service, also Christie’s speech at the fune- 
ral, 1804, and a memorial sermon by Kentish, 
1833. The earliest complete biography is ‘A 
Short Sketch’ in the Universal Theological 
Magazine, April 1804 (portrait), which contains 
particulars not found elsewhere, including the 
first draft of his son’s account of his last dtiys. 
The ‘life* by John Aikin in the General Bio- 
graphy (vol. viii.) is reprinted in the Monthly 
Repository, January 1816 (portrait), with copious 
notes by Rutt. Other biographies are by John 
Corry [q.v.], 1804 (gives personal reminiscence, 
and good gossip by an old servant) ; and William 
B. Sprague, D.D., in Annals of the American 
Unitarian Pulpit, 1865, pp. 298 sq, (gives valu- 
able particulars of his American life, written in 
1849 by Hugh Bellas, who knew him personally). 
For his ancestry see Account of a Visit to Birstal, 
by Samuel Parkes [q. v.], in the Monthly Re- 
pository, 1816, pp. 274 sq.; Miall’s Congrega- 
tionalism in Yorkshire, 1868, p. 272 ; Heywood 
and Dickenson’s Nonconformist Register (Turner), 
1881, p. 220; Some Memoirs concerning the 
Family of the Priestleys (Surtees Soc.), 1886; 
Peel’s Nonconformity in Span Valley, 1891, pp. 
89 sq. Appended to the funeral sermon, 1804, 
by his brother Timothy, are valuable particulars 
of his early life. Among authorities for later 
points are Orton’s Letters to Dissenting Mini- 
sters, 1806, i. 201 ; Barnes’s Funeral Sermon for 
Threlkeld, 1806; Monthly Repository, 1822, 
p. 163 (list of Ashworth’s pupils); Wreford’s 
Sketch of Nonconformity in Birmingham, 1832 ; 
Christian Reformer, 1833, pp. 142, 169; Wick- 
steed’s Memory of the Just, 1849, pp. 53 sq. 
(ministry at Leeds); Catalogue of Edinburgh 
Graduates, 1858, p. 267 ; Hankin’s Life of Mary 
Ann Schimmelpenninckj 1868; Bright’s His- 
torical Sketch of Warrington Academy, 1869, 
pp. 5 sq. (cf. Monthly Repository, 1813, 1814); 
Yates’s Memorials of Dr, Priestley [1860] ; Ur- 
wick’s Nonconformity in Cheshire, 1864, p. 138 ; 
Browne’s Hist, Oongr, Norf, and Suff. 1877, pp* 
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439, 600 sq., 635, 538 ; Beale’s Memorials of the 
Old Meeting House, Birmingham, 1882, pp.45sq.; 
Hist, of the Baptist Church at Gildersome, 1888, 
p. 22; Palmer’s Nonconformity at Wrexham, 
1889, p. 135; Timmins’s Dr. Priestley’s Labora- 
tory, 1890. For theBirmingham riots see Authen- 
tic Account of the Riots in Birmingham [1791]; 
compare 2nd edit. [1792] ; Report of the Trials 
of the Rioters [1791]; Burn’s Reply to Priestley’s 
Appeal, 1792 ; Ed-wards’s Letters to the British 
Nation [1792] ; Letter from Ireuopolis to the 
Inhabitants of Eleutheropolis, 1792 (by Parr ) ; 
Views of the Ruins, 1792 (engraved by William 
Ellis ,* the drawings and letterpress in French 
and English by P. B[. Witton) ; Narrative by 
V illiam Hutton, written August 1791, and pub- 
lished in his ‘life’ 1816; contemporary Journal, 
by Martha, eldest daughter of William Russell, 
published in Christian Reformer, 1835, pp. 
293 sq.; Memoirs of Sir Samuel RomiHy, 1840, 
i. 443 sq. ; Langford’s Century of Birmingham 
Life, 1868, i. 288 sq., 472 sq. ; Beale’s Letters of 
Catherine Hutton, 1891, pp. 72 sq. ; art. ‘Joseph 
Priestley^ in Domestic Life,’ by Madame Parhes- 
Belloc, in the Contemporary Review, October 
1894. For estimates of his general career, see 
Cuvier’s Historical Eulo^ (23 June 1805), trans- 
lation in Monthly Reposito^, 1806, pp. 216 sq.; 
Priestley Memorial at Birmingham, 1875 (collec- 
tion of articles and addresses on occasion of 
erecting the statue at Birmingham). An esti- 
mate of his theological work, by the present 
writer, is in * Heads of English Unitarian His- 
tory,’ 1 895. Extract from Wrexham Parish Re- 
gister ; information from Frank Peel, esq., Heck- 
lupndwike ; Philip Barker, esq., Nantwich ; tRe 
C, Hargrove, Leeds ; H. New, esq., Bir- 


3V. 


mingham; the Rev. H. Beddow, Amersham; 
Walter C. Clennell, esq., Clapton ; the Rev. H. D. 
Catlin, Eastport, Maine; and the Rev. W. H. 
Furness, D.D., Philadelphia.] A. G. 


subject on his own account. This diffidence 
was removed during his visit to London in 
January 1766, when he met Richard Price 
(1723-1791) fq. v.^ Sir ^^’iliiam Watson, 
M,D. fq.v.j, John Canton [q.v.’, and Benja- 
min Pranklin (1706-1790). Franklin en- 


PuiESTLErris SciEfirrmc Woee.— It is as 
a man of science, and chiefly as a chemist, 
the ‘ discoverer ’ of oxygen, that Priestley is 
most generally remembered ; and except for 
certain references to religion in the prefae^ 
to his * Experiments . . . on . . . Am/ his 
scientific work has little connection with to 
other occupations. His fuller interest in 
science dates from 1758, when he bought a 
few scientific hooks, a small air-pump, an 
electric machine, and other instruments, with 
the help of which he made experiments for 
his pupils at N antwich, as well as for to own 
amusement and that of his friends {JPhU, 
rra7i5.1770,p.l92). The delight in pretty ex- 
periments finds constant expression through- 
out to work. Although his preference for 
science over literature appears, in 1761, in 
his * English Grammar ’ (p. 62), and in the 
introduction to the ‘ Chart on Biography/ 
Priestley seems to havd been long prevented 
by an unusual diffidence from attacking the 


couraged him to undertake the ‘ History of 
Electricity,’ which Priestley intended as part 
of a general history of experimental philo- 
sophy. The book drew him ^into a large 
field of original experiments,’ and on the 
strength of these he was elected F,R.3. on 
12 June 1766, on the proposition of Watson, 
Franklin, Canton, and Price. With the last 
three men he maintained a scientific corre- 
spondence till death. FranMin and Canton 
corrected the proofs of the ‘ History/ which 
was printed in 1767, within twelve months 
of its inception. Priestley’s electrical work 
is mostly sound, and much of it brilliant ; it 
shows him at his best, although the discoveries 
contained therein are of less importance in 
the history of science than his later discoveries 
in chemistry. The ^ History of Electricity ’ 
supplies an excellent account of previous 
worir both treated historically and summa- 
rised systematically, and his own reflec- 
tions and experiments described in a ‘ simple, 
exact, and artless style ’ borrowed, as he ad- 
mits, from Stephen Gray [q^.v.j; the style 
contrasts with the excessive fluency of much 
of his purely literary work. In the second 
part Priestley enounces his views on scientific 
method (Hist, of Mectrieity, 3rd edit. iL pre- 
face), which he derived firom Locke and pos- 
sibly in part from Condillac, The object of 
science is * to comprehend things clearly, and 
to comprise as much knowledge as possible in 
the smallest compass; ’ hypotheses axe useful 
only in order to ascertain acts, and must not 
be valued for their own sake. At this time 
Priestley, adhering to his principles, and show- 
ing a critical power that was not equally con- 
spicuous in to later work, declined to adopt 
either of the two contending fimd theories, 
and suggested to Canton on 12 Nov. 1767 
(quoted m CkendcalHews^ 14 May 1869) that 
electrification may be only a modification of 
the body electrified ; but he afterwards iden- 
tified * the dectric matter ’ -^th phlogiston 
(Hcperiments .. .on , Air, i. 186), In his 
‘History’ he anticipated Henry Cavendish 
[q.v.] and Charles Ai^stin de Coulomb in 
the important suggestionthat the law of elec- 
tric attraction is that of the inverse square. 


deducing this from an experiment suggested 
by FraiSdin. He found that an electrified 
body is discharged by the proximity of flame, 
that charcoal, blackle^d, and red-hot glass 
are conductors; and satisfactorily explamed 
the formation of rings (since known as 
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8vo; 2iid ed. same year (R xix.) 78. ^Ac- 
count of a Society for the B-elief of the 
Industrious Poor,’ &c., Birmingham, 1787, 
8vo (R. XXV.) 79. ^Letters to . . . Burke, 
occasioned hy his Reflections on the Revo- 
lution in Prance,’ &c., Birmingham, 1791, 
8vo; three editions same year (R. xxii.) 
80. * A Political Dialogue on the General 
Principles of Government,’ &c., 1791, 8vo ; 
(anon,) (R. xxv.) 81. 'An Appeal to the 
Public, on . . , the Riots in Birmingham,’ 
&c., pt, i. Birmingham, 1791, 8vo; pt. ii. 
London, 1792, 8vo (R. xix.) 82. ' Letters 
to the Inhabitants of Northumberland,’ &c., 
Northumberland, 1799, 8vo, 2 pts. ; 2nd ed. 
with additions, Philadelphia, 1801, 8vo (R. 
xxv.) 

V. PsYCHOXOGIOi.L AND METAPHYSICAL. 
88. 'An Examination of . . . Reid . . , 
Beattie . . . and . . . Oswald,’ &c., 1774, 
8vo ; 2nd ed. 1775, 8vo (R. iii.) 84. ' Hart- 
ley’s Theory of the Human Mind . , . with 
Essays,’ &c., 1776, 8vo ; 2nd ed. 1790, 8vo 
(R. iii.) 85. 'Disquisitions relating to Matter 
and Spirit,’ &c., 1777, 8vo ; 2nd ed. (includ- 
ing Nos. 86 and 87), Birmingham, 1782, 8vo, 
2 vols. (R. iii.) 86. ' The Doctrine of Philo- 
sophical Necessity, illustrated,’ &o., 1777, 
8vo (R. iii.) 87. 'A Free Discussion of 
. . . Materialism and Philosophical Necessity 
. . . between Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley,’ 
&c., 1778, 8vo (R. iii.) 88. ' A Letter to 
. . . John Palmer,’ &c., Bath, 1779, 8vo, in 
defence of No. 82 ; 'A Second Letter,’ Lon- 
don, 1780, 8vo (R. iv.) 89. ' A Letter to 
Jacob Bryant ... in Defence of Philosophi- 
cal Necessity,’ (fee., 1780, 8vo; also Birming- 
ham, 1780, 8vo (R. iy.) In 1790 he prefaced 
an edition of Collins on ' Human Liberty.’ 

^ [Priestley’s Memoirs to 1787 were written by 
himself at Birmingham, and survived the destruc- 
tion of his papers in 1791 ; at Northumberland 
he added a brief continuation to 24 March 1796; 
the work was edited, with a supplementary nar- 
rative, hy his son Joseph, in 1805; the best 
edition is by Cooper and Christie, 1806, 2 vols., 
hut the references above are to the Memoirs and 


Correspondence, 1831-2, 2 vols,, by Rutt, who 
includes the whole of the original memoirs, with 
extracts from all letters written by or to Priestley 
that he could collect ; the son, carrying out what 
he believed to he his father’s wish, withheld the 


correspondence in his hands; some of this is still 
at the family residence, Northumberland, Penn- 
sylvania, and has not been made public. The 
originals of most of the letters in Rutt, witi 
other and unpublished letters, are preserved ii 
Dr. ’Williams’s Library. Extr^'^ts from earliei 
letters recovered by Hen^ Bright [q.v.’ 

are printed in the Christian rr^^^mer, 1854, pp 
625 sq. Letters from m Papers an 

printed in Weld’s history JP* Royal Society 


/ 


1848, i. 513, ii, 51 sq. ; and in communications 
by Augustus De Morgan [q.v.] to the Athena?uiu, 

1849, pp. 6, 162, 375 . Letters to Jtimes Watt 
are printed in M airhead’s Correspondence of 
Watt, 1846 ; letters to the Wedgwoods and Keir 
are described in Wilson’s Life of Cavendish, 1846, 
pp. 90 sq.;^ extracts from a volume of letters in 
the Warrington Library are printed in the 
Christian Reformer, 1851, pp. 110, 129, 20'i; 
letters at Eden Lodge, Kensington Gore, are 
described in the Athenaeum, 1 860, pp. 343, 376 ; 
the collection of scientific correspondence, edited 
by Carrington Bolton, 1892, is not exhaustive. 
Of notices published in his lifetime the most 
important are: A Small Whole-Length of Dr, 
Priestley from his Printed Works, 1792 (the 
British Museum copy has manuscript notes by 
Priestley himself and two other hands); the 
Character of Dr. Priestley [1794] ; and a sketch 
in Literary Memoirs of Living Authors of Great 
Britain, 1798, i. 164 sq. Puneral sermons are 
very numerous ; those by Edwards and Toulinin 
are of service, also Christie’s speech at, the fune- 
ral, 1804, and a memorial sermon hy Kentish, 
1833. The earliest complete biography is 'A 
Short Sketch’ in the Universal Theological 
Magazine, April 1804 (portrait), which contains 
particulars not found elsewhere, including the 
first draft of his son’s account of his last days. 
The Uife’ by John Aikin in the General Bio- 
graphy (voL viii.) is reprinted in the Monthly 
Repository, J anuary 1816 (portrait), with copious 
notes by Rutt. Other biographies are by John 
Corry [q.v.], 1804 (gives personal reminiscence, 
and good gossip by an old servant) ; and William 
B. Sprague, D.D., in Annals of the American 
Unitarian Pulpit, 1865, pp. 298 sq. (gives valu- 
able particulars of his American life, written in 
1849 by Hugh Bellas, who knew him personally). 
Por his ancestry see Account of a "Visit to Birstal, 
by Samuel Parkes [q. v.], in the Monthly Re- 
pository, 1816, pp. 274 sq. ; Miall’s Congrega- 
tionalism in Yorkshire, 1868, p. 272 ; Heywood 
and Dickenson’s Nonconformist Register (Turner), 
1881, p. 220; Some Memoirs concerning the 
Pamily of the Priestleys (Surtees Soc.), 1886 ; 
Peel’s Nonconformity in Spen Valley, 1891, pp. 
89 sq. Appended to the funeral sermon, 1804, 
by his brother Timothy, are valuable particulars 
of his early life. Among authorities for later 
points are Orton’s Letrers to Dissenting Mini- 
sters, 1806, i. 201 ; Barnes’s Funeral Sermon for 
Threlkeld, 1806; Monthly Repository, 1822, 
p. 163 (list of Ashworth’s pupils); Wreford’s 
Sketch of Nonconformity in Birmingham, 1832 ; 
Christian Reformer, 1833, pp. 142, 169; Wick- 
steed’s Memory of the Just, 1849, pp. 53 sq. 
(ministry at Leeds); Catalogue of Edinburgh 
Graduates, 1858, p. 257 ; Hankin’s Life of Mary 
Ann Schimmelpenninck, 1868; Bright’s His- 
torical Sketch of Warrington Academy, 1859, 
pp. 6 sq. (cf. Monthly Repository, 1813, 1814); 
Yates’s Memorials of Dr. Priestley [I860] ; Ur- 
wick’s Nonconformity in Cheshire, 1864. p. 133 ; 
Browne’s Hist. Congr. Norf, and Sufif. 1877, pp. 
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439, 500 sq., 535, 538 ; Beale^s Mftmorials of the 
Old Meeting House, Birmingham, 1882, pp.45 sq.; 
Hist, of the Baptist Church at Gildersome, 1888, 
p. 22; Palmer’s Nonconformity at Wrexham, 
1889, p. 135; Timmins’s Dr. Priestley’s Labora- 
tory, 1890. For the Birmingham riots see Authen- 
tic Account of the Riots in Birmingham [1791]; 
compare 2nd edit. [1792] ; Report of the Trials 
of the Rioters [1791] ; Burn’s Reply to Priestley’s 
Appeal, 1792; Ed'wards’s Letters to the British 
Nation [1792]; Letter from Ireuopolis to the 
Inhabitants of Eleutheropolis, 1792 (by Parr); 
Views of the Ruins, 1792 (engraTed by William 
Ellis ; the drawings and letterpress in French 
and English by P. H. Witton) ; NarratiTe by 
W iUiam Hutton, written August 1791, and pul> 
lished in his ‘life* 1816; contemporary Journal, 
by Martha, eldest daughter of William Russell, 
published in Christian Reformer, 1835, pp. 
293 sq. ; Memoirs of Sir Samuel RomiUy, 1 840, 
i. 443 sq. ; Langford’s Century of Birmingham 
Life, 1868, i. 288 sq., 472 sq. ; Beale’s Letters of 
Catherine Hutton, 1891, pp. 72 sq. ; art. ‘Joseph 
Priestley in Domestic Life,’ by Madame Parkes- 
Belloc, in the Contemporary Review, October 
1894. For estimates of his general career, see 
Cuvier’s Historical Eulogy (23 June 1805), trans- 
lation in Monthly Repository, 1806, pp. 216 sq.; 
Priestley Memorial at Birmingham, 1875 (collec- 
tion of articles and addresses on occasion of 
erecting the statue at Birmingham). An esti- 
mate of his theological work, by the present 
writer, is in * Heads of English Unitarian His- 
tory,’ 1 895* Extract from Wrexham Parish Re- 
gister ; information from Frank Peel, esq., Heck- 
^ndwike ; Philip Barker, esq., Nantwich ; the 
Ttev. C. Hargrove, Leeds ; H. New, esq., Bir- 
mingham ; the ]^v. H, Beddow, Amersham ; 
W'alter C. Clennell, esq., Clapton ; the Rev. BL D. 
Catlin, Eastport, Maine ; and the Rev. W . H. 
Furness, D.D., Philadelphia.] A. G. 

Peiestlet’s Scientific "Woee. — is^ as 
a man of science, and chiefly as a chemist, 
the * discoverer * of oxygen, that Priestley is 
most generally remembered ; and except for 
certain references to religion in the pre&oes 
to his ^ Experiments . . . on . . . Am/ Ms 
scientific work has little connection witB 
other occupations. His fuller interest in 
science dates from 1758, when he bought a 
few scientific books, a small air-pump, an 
electric machine, and other instruments, with 
the help of which he made experiments for 
his pupils at Nantwich, as well as for his own 
amusement and that of his friends (PAi7. 
TVflns. 1770, p. 192). The del^ht in pretty ex- 
periments finds constant expression through- 
out Ms work. Although his preference for 
science over literature appears, in 1761, in 



Priestley seems to havO' been long prevented 
by an unusual difSldence from attacking the 


subject on Ms own account. This diffidence 
was removed during his visit to London in 
January 1786, when he met Ptichard Price 
(1723-1791) fq. v.”!, Sir William Watson, 
M.B. Fq.v.l, Jonn Canton [q.v.~, and Benja- 
min PranSlin (1706-1790). Pranklin en- 
couraged him to undertake the ^ History of 
Electricity,’ wMch Priestley intended as part 
of a general history of experimental philo- 
sophy. The book drew him ‘into a large 
field of original experiments,’ and on the 
strength of these he was elected F.R.S. on 
12 June 1766, on the proposition of Watson, 
Franklin, Canton, and Price. With the last 
three men he maintained a scientific corre- 
spondence till death. Franklin and Canton 
corrected the proofs of the ‘ History,’ which 
was printed in 1767, within twelve months 
of its inception. Priestley’s electrical work 
is mostly sound, and much of it brilliant ; it 
shows Mm at his best, although the discoveries 
contained therein are of less importance in 
the history of science than his later discoveries 
in chemistry. The ‘ History of Electricity’ 
supplies an excellent account of previous 
worfc both treated historically and summa- 
rised systematically, and his own reflec- 
tions and experiments described in a ‘ simple, 
exact, and artless style ’ borrowed, as he ad- 
mits, from Stephen Gray the style 

contrasts with the excessive fluency of much 
of Ms purely literary work. In the second 
part Priestley enounces his views on scientific 
method (JHist* of Electricity^ 3rd edit. iL pre- 
face), which he derived from Locke and pos- 
sibly in part j^m Condillac. The olfiect of 
science is * to comprehend things dearly, and 
to comprise as much knowled^ as possible in 
the smallest compass ; ’ hyjwitheses are useful 
only in order to ascertain mets, and must not 
be valued for their own sake.^ At tMs time 
Priestley, adhering to hisprineiples, andshow- 
ing a critical power that was not equally con- 
spicuous in his later work, dedin^ to adopt 
either of the two contending fluid theories, 
and suggested to Canton on 12 Nov. 1^67 
(quoted in Chemical Kews, 14 May 1869) that 
electrification may be only a modification of 
the body electrified ; but he afterwards iden- 
tified ^the electric matter ’ vnth. phlogiston 
(Experiments . . . ow . . . Air, i, 186). in h^ 
‘History’ he anticipated Henry Cavendish 
[q.v.] and Charles Augustin de Cotdomb in 
the important suggestionthat the law of elec- 
tric attraction is that of the inverse square, 
deducing this from an experiment sugg^ted 
by Fraiuvlin. He found that an electrified 
body is discharged by the proximity of flame, 
that charcoal, blacklead, and red-hot ^lass 
are conductors; and satisfrctorily explained 
the formation ’of rings (since kno^ as 
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Priestley’s rings) when a discharge takes 
place on a metallic surface. He showed great 
insight by pointing out the need for the 
measure of electric resistance, and proposed 
a method for measuring what is now called 
‘ impedance,’ which at the time was not dis- 
tinguished from resistance {Phil, Trans. 1769, 
p. 63). In February 1770 {ib. 1770, p.l92) 
he investigated the ‘ lateral explosion ’ pro- 
duced in the discharge of a Leyden jar, and 
showed that it is of an oscillatory nature, thus 
anticipating in part recent discoveries on this 
subject, especially those of Dr. Oliver Lodge 
{The Electrician, 1888, vol. xxi. pp. 234, 276, 
802). In 1772 he corresponded with Volta 
at Como; and received a commission from 
Leopold, grand duke of Tuscany (afterwards 
the Emperor Leopold II), for an electrical 
machine, which was made under his direction 
by Edward Nairne [q.v.] 

But after 1770 Priestley practically aban- 
doned the study of electricity for that of 
chemistry, to which he had been led in- 
cidentally. He had attended a course of 
chemical lectures given in Warrington Aca- 
demy by Dr. Turner of Liverpool. But he ad- 
mitted that he ^ knew very little of chemistry 
at this- time,’ and even attributed his success 
to the ignorance which forced him to devise 
apparatus and processes of his own {Memoirs, 
i. 61). Much later he declared himself ^ no 
professed chemist.’ It was precisely to this 
imorance of chemical history and practice 
that was due his lasting incapacity to analyse 
experiments thoroughly, and to push them to 
their logical conclusion. He began his chemi- 
cal work by attacking the problem of com- 
bustion, the solution of which created the 
science of modern chemistry {Phil. Trans. 
1770, p. 211). He was led to study gases by 
watching the process of fermentation in a 
brewery next to his house ; and in March 
1772 he read his first paper, ‘ On different 
Hinds of Air.’ It was inspired by the work 
of Stephen Hales [q.v.], of Joseph Black 
[q.v.], and of Cavendish. 

Despite its many wrong conclusions, and 
its records of unsatisfactory experiments, this 
essay marked an epoch in the history of the 
science. In the first place, Priestley set forth 
improvements in the methods of collecting 
gases, and especially the use of mercury in the 
pneumatic trough, which enabled him to deal 
for the first time with gases soluble in water. 
He announced the discovery of marine acid 
air (hydrochloric acid) and nitrous air (nitric 
oxide), and showed the feasibility of substi- 
txiting the latter for living mice as a means 
of measuring the goodness of air, a sugges- 
tion which Ted, in the hands of Fontana, 
Landriani, Cavendish, and others, to exact 


eudiometry. He showed that in air exposed 
over water, one-fiflh disappears in processes 
of combustion, respiration, and putrefaction, 
and that plants restore air vitiated by these 
processes ; and that no known gas conducted 
electricity. The paper also contained a pro- 
posal to saturate water with carbonic acid 
under either atmospheric or increased pres- 
sure, which has led to the creation of the 
mineral-water industry. Of this means of 
making ^Pyrmont water’ (which he de- 
scribed in a pamphlet in June 1777), he 
wrote : * I can make better than you import, 
and what cost you five shillings will not 
cost me a penny. I might have turned 
quack’ {Memoirs, i, 177). Certain experi- 
ments on this part of his work were made 
for Priestley by William Hey [q.v.] Priest- 
ley likewise described the preparation of 
pure nitrogen, a gas to which he gave the 
vague name of ‘ phlogisticated air,’ only re- 
cognising it later as a distinct species. Daniel 
Rutherford [q. v.] simultaneously and inde- 
pendently obtained a like restilt, which he 
first described in ^ De Aere fixo’ (p. 16), 
dated 12 Sept. 1772. In the same disserta- 
tion Priestley noted, without comment, that 
he had produced two other gases, which were 
subsequently recognised as new, and were 
designated respectively carbonic oxide and 
nitrons oxide, and that he had disengaged 
from nitre a gas which further examination 
would have proved to be identical with the 
as yet undiscovered oxygen. The paper was 
awarded the Copley medal of the Royal So- 
ciety (30 Nov. 1773), and was at once ab- 
stracted at length by Lavoisier {(Euvres, i, 
612, 621) and criticised by him. Hence- 
forward Lavoisier acted as a sieve to sepa- 
rate the inaccurate work and conclusions of 
Priestley from the accurate. 

There followed in 1772 Priestley’s ' History 
of . . . Light.’ His knowledge of mathe- 
matics was insufficient to enable him to pro- 
duce anything more than a clear bxit unoriginal 
narrative, and with its publication he aban- 
doned his scheme o f writing a general scienti fic 
history, owing to the financial failure of the 
work. He wrote to Canton (18 Nov. 1771), 

‘ If I do work for nothing, it shall be on theo- 
logical subjects.’ In the ' History of Light ’ 
^p. 390 sq.) be announced his adherence to 
Boscowich’s theory of points of force (see 
supra). After 1772 Priestley decided,with the 
approbation of the president, Sir J ohn Pringle, 
not to present his papers to the Royal Society, 
but to publish them separately, and from 1774 
to 1786 he published six successive volumes 
of researches on air and kindred subjects 
(condensed into three volumes in 1790), oc- 
casionally contributing shorter accounts of 
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his work to the ‘Philosophical Transactions.’ 
The first volume records the discoveries of 
alkaline air (ammonia gas) and dephlogisti- 
cated nitrous air (nitrous oxide), and the 
synthesis of sal-ammoniac, as well as (p. 258) 
his first general view of the then current 
hypothesis of Becher and Stahl— that fire is 
a decomposition, in which phlogiston is 
separated from all burning bodies. Priestley 
adopted modifications of detail in this view 
under the compulsion of facts and the in- 
fluence of Richard Eirwan [q. v.] and Caven- 
dish. At various periods he identified phlo- 
giston with electricity and with hydrogen 
(Phil, Trans, 1785, p. 280). But his whole 
scientific energies ifrom this time forward 
were devoted to the upholding of the phlo- 
gistic theory, which his own experiments (and 
their completion by Cavendish) by a strange 
fate were destined, in the hands of Lavoisier, 
completely«to overturn. 

On 1 Aug. 1774, at Lansdowne House, 
Priestley obtained what was to him a new 
gas from mercuriiis cahinatus per se, in which 
a caudle burnt vigorously, but he remained 
‘ in ignorance of the real nature of this kind 
of air ... to 1 March following.’ He then 
found it to be ‘purer’ than mrdmary air, Le. 
to support respiration, as well as combustion, 
better, and called it ‘ dephlogisticated air.’ 
Prom its property of yielding acid compounds 
this gas was named oxygen by Lavoisier at a 
later date. As it both came from the atmo- 
sphere and could also be produced by heating 
certain metallic nitrates, Priestley concluded 
that the air is not an element, but ‘ consists 
of the nitrous [nitric] acid and earth, with so 
much phlogiston as is necessary to its elasti- 
city’ . . . on . . . .4z>,ii. 55), a mis- 
taken opinion which he modified, but did not 
improve, in 1779 {Experiirients and Observa- 
tions on Natural Philosophy ^ i. 192). Priest- 
ley’s great discovery of oxygen contained the 
germ of the modem science of chemistry, but, 
owing to his blind faith in the phlogistic 
theory, the significance of the discovery was 
lost upon him. 

Priestley made the first public announce- 
ment of his discovery of oxygen in a letter to 
Sir John Pringle, dated 15 March 1775, which 
was read to me Royal Society on 25 May. 
But while in Paris, in October 1774, Priest- 
ley, according to his own account, spoke of the 
experiments he had already performed, and 
of those he meant to perform, in relation to 
the new gas (Experiments , ..on,,. Air, N ot, 
1775, ii. 320). Piffceen^ years later — in the 
1790 edition of ‘Experiments on Air’ (vol. 
ii. 108) — ^Priestley declared specifically that 
he told Lavoisier of his experiments during 
this visit to Paris. There is no doubt that 


immediately after that date liavoisier made 
oxygen for himself, and in the May follow- 
ing published the first of a long series of 
memoirs, in which he used his experiments 
to explain the constitution of the air, com- 
bustion and respiration, and to give an ex- 
perimental interpretation of the Greek idea of 
the conservation of matter, thus founding 
chemistry on a new basis. Ifriestley refused 
to accept Lavoisier’s sagacious views. The 
centenary of Priestley’s discovery of oxygen 
was celebrated in Birmingham and in North- 
umberland, Pennsylvania, on 1 Aug. 1874, 
but there is some divergence of opinion as to 
who is entitled to the full credit of the original 
discovery. Although Priestley was ‘ in pos- 
session of’ the gas ‘ before November 1771 ’ 
(Experiments on Natural Philosophy^ i. 194), 
it is admitted that Karl Wilhelm Scheele, 
the great Swedish chemist, working quite 
independently, first recognised it as a dis- 
tinct species ‘before 1773’ (Noedex’sejold 
and Thoepe), but Scheele did not publish his 
researches until after Priestley. Lavoisier’s 
claim to subsequent but independent dis- 
covery, for which his own statement is the 
only evidence, offers greater difficulty. La- 
voisier was possibly among the first chemists 
to whom Priestley’s discovery was com- 
municated before its public announcement. 
Priestley made no definite charge of pla- 
giarism when Lavoisier published ms memoir 
in May 1775. When, in 1790, Priestley first 
asserted that he had himself told Lavoisier 
of his discovery in October 1774, Lavoisier 
made no reply. Lavoisier died in 1794, and 
it was not until 1800, after twenty-five years 
had elapsed since the discovery, and memory 
was failing him, that Priestley made Lavoi- 
sier’s pretensions a matter of complaint (Doc- 
trine of Phlogiston established, 1800, p. 88). 

In November 1774 Priestley discovered 
vitriolic acid air (sulphur dioxide), and before 
November 1775, continuing an investigation 
by Scheele (Xopp),fluor acidair(silicon tetra- 
fluoride). This completes the list of Priestley’s 
great discoveries of gases (nine in all), of 
which only three species had been recognised 
before he began bis researches. 

Priestley’s memoir on respiration, read in 
January 1776 (Phil. Trans, p. 226), in which 
he regards respiration as ‘ a true phlogistic 
process,’ was not original in idea, but was 
acknowledged by Lavoisier as the starting- 
point of his own work on the subject (dT^rras, 
ii. 174), published in the next year. In the 
spring of 1778 Priestley returned to the im- 
portant researches on vegetable physiology of 
1772, and discovered oxygen in the bladders 
of seaweed. In June and the following 
months he found that this gas is given off in 
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the light from the green conferva in water, 
hut was doubtful as to the nature of the con- 
ferva until the following winter, when, with 
the help of William Bewley[q. v.] and others, 
he found it to be vegetable, and then extended 
his researches to other plants, but did not 
ublish them till 1781. Meanwhile John 
ngenhousz [q. v.] had published the main 
facts in 1779. Priestley accused him of pla- 
giarism in 1800, after exonerating him from 
all suspicion in 1787 (DoctHne of Phlogiston 
established^ pp. 80 sq). Priestley showed 
that the oxygen given off is due to the pre- 
sence of gas in the water, and, also with the 
help of Bewley {Experiments on Natural 
Philosophy^ i. 335 sq.), and in opposition to 
Ingenhousz, that the ^ seeds ' (spores) of the 
conferva come from the air, or pre-exist in 
the water (ih, ii. 17, 33), and are not spon- 
taneously generated. He made numerous 
minor experiments of varying value on the 
effect of gases on plants. 

In 1781 he decomposed ammonia by means 
of the electric spark ; the experiments were 
inteiqireted later by Berthollet. In the same 
year Priestley, continuing with John "Warl- 
tire of Birmingham certain observations of 
the latter on the burning of hydrogen in 1777, 
made experiments which led to the syn- 
thesis of nitric acid and water by Caven- 
dish, and the interpretation of Cavendish’s 
experiments by Lavoisier. Priestley and 
W^arltire noticed that when hydrogen and 
air or oxygen are exploded, by means of an 
electric spark, a dew is formed j and Priestley 
had previously shown that when a spark is 
passed in air an acid is formed {Experiments 
.on.. , Air, i. 183 sq.) Cavendish repeated 
the experiments quantitatively in the summer 
of 1781, and told Priestley verbally of the 
formation of water without loss of weight 
when hydrogen and oxygen are exploded. 
Priestley in 1783, before Cavendish’s paper 
was published, repeated the information to 
James Watt, who suggested to him that 
water was not an element, but a compound 
of dephlogisticated air and phlogiston. Hence 
arose a controversy on the relative claims of 
Watt and Cavendish with regard to priority, 
which Priestley might have settled, but did 
not. The repetition of Cavendish’s experi- 
ments on a large scale in Prance, and La- 
voisier’s experiments on the action of steam 
on iron, made him waver for a moment in his 
adherence to the old theory. He had, in 1783, 
made the important discovery that ^ calces ’ 
are reduced to the metallic state by heating 
in hydrogen, but failed to notice the water 
formed. In 1785, however, he made an ad- 
mirable series of quantitative experiments on 
the oxidation of iron and the reduction of 


the oxide by hydrogen, with formation of 
water ; but, in spite of this, under the influ- 
ence of Watt {Phil.Trans. 1785, pp. 279-89), 
he finally rejected the Lavoisierian doctrine. 
He concluded later that water was already 
contained in all gases, and that the acid 
formed in the Cavendish experiments was the 
essential product of what he viewed as the 
^decomposition of dephlogisticated and in- 
flammableair.’ Inl786he published a series of 
experiments on ‘various kinds of inflammable 
air,’ under which name he included hydrogen, 
carbon monoxide, and various inflammable 
vapours ; though he was aware that these 
had distinct properties, he often confused 
them. In the same year he published a 
further statement of his general theoretical 
views {Experiments on Natural Philosophy, 
iii. 400). In the condensed edition of his 
works, published in 1790, he described inte- 
resting experiments on the thermal conducti- 
bility of gases, which he found to he much 
the greatest in the case of hydrogen. In 1793 
he published his ‘ Experiments on the Gene- 
ration of Air from Water,’ with a dedication 
to the Lunar Society, in which he explains 
the reasons for his rupture with the Koyal 
Society, and wdth a reprint of the only paper 
contributed to their ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions ’ and not included in his own works — 
the ‘Experiments relating to the Decomposi- 
tion of Inflammable and Depblogisticated 
Air’ {Phil Trans. 1791, p. 213). 

In 1796 Priestley published his ‘ Con- 
siderations on . . . Phlogiston.’ This, ad- 
dressed to ‘ the surviving answerers of Mr. 
Kirwan,’ was promptly replied to by Pierre 
Auguste Adet, the eminent chemist, then 
Prench ambassador to the United States. 
Priestley rejoined in a second edition of his 
work, to wfiich Berthollet and Pourcroy re- 
plied {Annales de Chimie, vol. xxvi.) The 
controversy, which relates chiefly to the com- 
position of water, and to the existence of 
oxygen in ‘ finery cinder ’ (magnetic oxide 
of iron), on which the new theories partly 
depended, was continued, mainly in America. 

In 1798, evidently through forgetfulness 
{Med. Repository, ii. 264, v. 264), Priestley 
published, as if they were new, experiments 
on the combustion of the diamond, well 
known through numerous researches of 
Cadet, Lavoisier, and others, at least fifteen 
years previously. Priestley’s objections to 
the explanation of certain experiments on 
the action of charcoal on steam and on me- 
tallic oxides (a stumbling-block to him since 
17 85) were well founded. They led William 
Cruickshank to discover that Priestley and 
his opponents alike had failed to recognise the 
existence of carbonic oxide as a distinct 
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■views, but asserted that if there were any 
discovery it was his. In 1800, when he con- 
fessed mmself all but alone in his opinions, 
and appealed somewhat pathetically for a 
hearing, he published his last booK, ‘The 
Doctrine of Phlogiston established,’ of which 
the second edition in 1808 shows no change 
of view. In his last papers he replied to 
Noah Webster and Erasmus Darwin [q.v.}, 
attacking the theory of spontaneous genera- 
tion and of evolution, and defending his 
former experiments with undiminished clear- 
ness and vivacity. 

Priestley’s eminent discoveries in chemistry 
were due to an extraordinary quickness and 
keenness of ima^nation combined with no 
mean logical ability and manipulative skilL 
But, owing mainly to lack of adequate 
training, he failed to apprehend the full 
or true value of his great results. Care- 
lessness and haste, not want of critical 
power, led him, at the outset, to follow the 
retrograde view of Stahl rather than the 
method of Boyle, Black, and Cavendish. 
The modification of the physical properdes 
of bodies by the hypothetical electricity 
doubtless led him to welcome the theory of 
a ‘phlo^ton ’ which could shnilarly modify 
their chemical properties, Priestley was 
content -to assign the same name to bodies 
with different properties, and to admit that 
two bodies with precisely the samepropei^es, 
in other respects differed in composition 
(Considerations on Phlogiston, 1st edit, 
p. 17), Though often inaccurate, he was not 
incapable of performing exact quantitative 
experiments, but be was careless of their in- 
terpreiation. The idea of ‘ composition’ in 
the sense of Lavoisier he hardly realised, ex- 
cept for a brief period between 1783 and 
1786. But the enthusiasm roused in him by 
opposition made bim keen "to the last to see 
weak points in his opponent’s theory: be 
failed to see its strength. Priestley is unjust 
to himself in attributing most of bis dis- 
coveries to cbance; bis researches offer ad- 
mirable examples of scientific induction 
the researches on the action of plants on air). 
He has been called by Cuvier a ^ father of 
modem chemistry . . . wbo would never 
acknowledge bis daughter.’ 

Priestley’s scientific works, which have 
never been collected, were: 1. ‘The ]^tory 
and Present State of Electricity, with ori- 
ginal Experiments,’ 17 67 , 4to ; 2nd edit. 17 69, 
Ito ; 3rd edit. ,1776, 8vo ; 6tb edit. 1794, 4to. 
2, ‘ A. Familiar Introduction to the Study of 



8yo; 
for im- 



Discoveries relating to Vision, Light, and 
Colours,’ &C., 1772, 4to, 2 vols. ; translated 
into German, Leipzig, 1775-6, 4to. 6, ‘Ex- 
periments and Observations on Different 
tends of Air,’ &c., voL L 1774, 8vo, 2nd edit, 
1775, 3rd edit. 1781 ; vol. iL 1775, 2nd edit. 
1784, 8vo ; voL iii. 1777, 8vo; voliv. 1779, 
Svo; voL V. 1780, 8vo [containing an ana- 
lysis of bis researches up to this time] ; 
vol. vi. 1786, Svo [the last three volumes are 
entitled ‘Experiments and Observations re- 
lating to . . . Natural Philosophy, with a 
continuation of the Observations on Air ’] ; 
new edit., abridged and methodised, with 
many additions, Birmingham, 1790, Svo, 
3 vols. 7. ‘ Philosophical Empiricism,’ &c,, 
1775, Svo, in reply to Bryan Higgte, M.I>. 
[q. V. j, who accused him of pla gi a ri si n g his 
experiments on air. 8. ‘Experiments on the 
Generation of Air ftom Water,’ &c,, 1793, 
Svo. 9. ‘ Heads of Lectures on . . , Experi- 
mental Philosophy,’ &C., 1794, 8vo. 10. ‘ Ex- 
periments and Observations relating to the 
Analysis of Atmospherical Air,’ &c., Phila- 
delpma and London, 1796, Svo. 11. ‘ Con- 
siderations on the Doctrine of Phlogiston 
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Phlogiston established, and that of the Com- 
posi'tion of Water refuted,’ &c., Northumber- 
land, 1800, Svo ; 2nd edit. Philadelphia, 1803^ 
Svo. Many of Priestley’s earlier books were 
translated soon after publication. 

The following is a list of Mestleys scien- 
tific memoirs, many of which ap^axed in 
more than one periodical, and most of which 
are repeated or summarised in h^ b^ks (the 
dates given are those of publication — ^but 
the dates of actual discovery are often spe- 
cified in the papers) : In the ‘ PMLosopMcal 
Transactions’ of the Boyal Soci^y : 

Bings, consisting of . . . Prismatic Colours, 



Force of ElectricalE^losions, 1/69; ‘...On 
the Force of Explosions,’ 1769; ‘[On] the 
Lateral Explosion,’ &e., 1770 ; ‘ Experiments 
... on Charcoal,’ 1770 ; ‘ On Different Kinds 
of Air,’ 1772 ; ‘ On a new Electrometer, by 
■Waiiam Henley,’ 1772 ; ‘ On the Noxious 
Quality of Putrid Marshes,’ 1774; ‘Fmrtha 
DiscoTeries on Air,’ 1775 ; ‘ On Eesp^tion 
and the Use of the Bloo^’ 1776 ; Eipen- 
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position of Water, and Phlogiston,’ 1788 and 
1789 ; ‘On the Phlogistication of Spirit of 
Isitre,’ 1789; ‘On the Transmission of the 
Tapour of Acids through a hot Earthen 
Tube,’ &c., 1789; ‘On Kespiration,’ 1790: 

* On the Decomposition of Dephlogisticated 
and Inflammable Air,’ 1791. 

In the New York Medical Repository : 
‘Letters to Mitchill,’ 1798, i. 514, 6^21, 2nd 
edit. 1800,ii.45; ‘On Red Precipitate, ’ii. 162; 
‘On the Antiphlogistic Doctrine of Water,’ ii. 
154 ; ‘ On the Calces of Metals,’ ii. 248 ; ‘ On 
. , . Experiments . . . with Ivory Black and 
. . . Diamonds,’ ii. 264 ; ‘ On the Phlogistic 
Theory,’ ii. 353, 358 ; ‘ Reply to James Wood- 
house,’ 1800, iii. 116; ‘Reply to Antiphlogis- 
tian Opponents,’ iii. 121, 124 ; ‘ On the Doc- 
trine of Sept on,’ iii. 307 ; ‘ On the Production 
of Air by the Freezing of Water,’ 1801, iv. 
17 ; ‘On Phlogiston,’ iv. 103 ; ‘On heating 
Manganese in Inflammable Air,’ iv. 136 ; 

‘ On the Sense of Hearing,’ iv. 247 ; ‘ On 
Webster’s “ History of . . . Pestilential Dis- 
eases,”’ 1802, V. 32; ‘[On] Dreams,’ v. 125; 

‘ . . . Experiments [onj the Pile of Volta,’ v. 
153 ; ‘ On the Doctrine of Air,’ v. 264 ; [re- 
plies to Oruickshank], v. 390, and 1803, vi. 
24, 271. 

In the _ ‘ Transactions ’ of the American 
Philosophical Society : ‘ On the Analysis of 
Atmospherical Air,’ iv. 1, 382 (1799) ; ‘On 
the Generation of Air from Water,’ iv. 11 
(1799) ; ‘ On the Transmission of Acids, &c., 
over . . ^ . Substances in a hot Earthen 
Tube,’ V. 11 (1802) ; ‘ [On] the Change of 
Place in diflerent kinds of Air through in- 
terposing Substances,’ v. 14 (1802) ; ‘ [On] 
the Absorption of Air by Winter,* v. 21 
(1802) ; ‘ Miscellaneous Experiments on 
Phlogiston,’ V. 28 (1802); ‘On Air heated in 
Metallic Tubes,’ v. 42 (1802) ; ‘ On Equi- 
vocal or Spontaneous Generation,’ vi. 119 
(1809 ) ; ‘ On the Discovery of Nitre in Salt 
. , . mixed . , . with Snow,’ vi. 129. In 
‘ Nicholson’s Journal : ’ ‘On the Conversion 
of Iron into Steel,’ 1802 [2], ii, 233. 

^ [The Archives of the Royal Society; Memo- 
rials of Br. Priestley, collected by James Yaces 
in 1864,^ in the Royal Society’s library ; the 
manuscript collection of John Canton’s papers 
in the R(jyal Society’s library, containing many 
■impn>)Hshed manuscript letters from Priestley; 
Six Discourses by Sir John Pringle, 1783 ; Weld’s 
JTist. of the Royal Society ; Thomson’s Hist, of 
the Royal Society; Thomson’s biography of 
Priestley in his Annals of Philosophy, i, 81 • 
Tliomson s Hist, of Chemistry ; Franklin’s Works! 
ed. Sparkes, which contains letters from and to 
Priestley; OEuvrea de Lavoisier, ii. 130 (ac- 
knowledges debt to Priestley), pissim; Scheelo’s 
Kaeligiflasbeiie Briefe, ed. by A. B. Kordenskjold, 
pp. xxi, 458-.66, passim; W. Oruickshank in 


Nicholson’s Journal, 4to edit, v, 1, 201 (1802) 
and 8vq edit. ii. 42 (1802); numerous letters 
from Mitchill, Woodhouse, and Maclean, in the 
New York Medical Repository; Poggendorffs 
Biographisch-liberjirisches Handwortorbuch ; Cu- 
vier’s Rocueildes liloges Historiques, &c.,’and 
Hist des Sciences Naturelles, passim; Kopp’s 
G-esch. d. Chemie, passim, and Entwicklung der 
Chemie, p. 61, passim ; W. Henry in American 
Journal of Science, xxiv. 28 (1833); Dumas’s 
Lemons de Philosophie Chimique; Ladenburg’s 
Entwicklungsgeseh. dor Chemie, 2nd edit. p. 
12; Hoefer’s Hist, de la Chimio; Wilfrid de 
Fonviello’s Celebration du premier Centenaire de 
la B^couverte de lOxyg&ne, Paris, 187e5; La^ 
voisier, by Grimaux, p. U 7, passim ; information 
from Rev. A. Gordon and Dr. C. H. Lees. The 
following works contain special reference to the 
discovery of oxygen and tlie composition of 
water: Thorpe’s Essays in Historical Chemis- 
try; Rodwoll in Nature, xxvii. 8 (1882); Gri- 
ma-ux andBalland in the Revue Scientifique, 1882, 
[3] iv. 619 ; Berthelot’s Revolution Chimique; 
Wilson’s Life of Cavendish; Kopp’s Beitrage 
zur Gesch. d. Chemio, St iii.; Brougham’s Lives 
of Philosophers (Watt, Cavendish, and Priest- 
ley)-] P. J. H. 

^ PRIESTLEY, TIMOTHY (1734-1814), 
independent minister, second child of Jonas 
and Mary Priostlejr, was born at Fieldhead 
in the parish of Birstall, Yorkshire, on 
19 June 1734. He was brought up by his 
grandfather, Joseph Swift, and sent to school 
at Batley, Yorkshire. For some time he was 
employed in his father’s business as a cloth- 
dresser. His elder brother, Joseph Priestley, 
LL.D. [q. V.], who thought him frivolous, tells 
how he snatched from him ‘ a hook of knight- 
errantry ’and flung it away. He received 
his religious impressions from James Scott 
(1710-1783) [q. v.], who became minister of 
Upper Chapel, I leckmondwike, Yorkshire, in 
1764. Scott in 1756 established an academy 
at Southfleld, near lieckmondwike, and 
Timothy^ Priestley was the second who 
entered it^ as a student for the ministry. 
Joseph Priestley speaks of the course of 
studies as ‘ an imperfect education ; ’ it was 
efficient in training an influential succession 
of resolute adherents to the Calvinistic 
theology. Timothy Priestley distinguished 
himself as an assiduous pupil ; he got into 
trouble, however, by going out to preach 
without leave. His preaching was popular, 
and he was employed in mission work at 
Ilkeston, Derbyshire, and elsewhere. In 1760 
he was ordained pastor of the congregation 
at Kipping (now Kipping Chapel, Thornton), 
near Bradford, Yorkshire. It was an un- 
comfortable settlement, the owner of the 
Kipping estate having ceased to be in sym- 
pathy with nouconfumity. Early in 1766 
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Priestley became minister of Hunter’s Croft i Priestley, 1831, L 31). He bad more imagi- 
congregational cburcb, Manchester. His j nation than his brother, and probably 
chapel was enlarged during his ministry. ’ shared his defects of memory. His adrer- 
He IS described as ‘ a strong preacher, care- 1 tised ^ Animadversions ’ on his brother s 
less of personal dignity, and of abounding i theological views do not seem to have been 

tin ^ /"AT i /^TTT'WW AT.\ AroTiTT ofriiMoei oi>a ! TmWlicVioi^ TTa alcA on onnrtfQ'i’wrl 


tenance (60Z. a year) in sundry ways of trade, i few single sermons. He died at Islington on 
He was said to have an interest in * the ' 23 April 1814, and was buried at Bunhill 
liquor business,’ and it was alleged that he Fields on 29 April. His funeral sermon was 
made packing-cases on Sunday nights. He preached by George Burder |_q. v.] Two en- 
retorted that he never began till the clock graved portraits of Priestley are mentioned 
struck twelve. He made many electrical by Bromley. His son William {1768-1827 ) 
machines for sale, under his brother’s di- ; was independent minister at Fordingbridge, 
rections, and constructed for his brother an ; Hampshire. 

electrical kite, 6 feet 4 inches wide, which j [Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of London, 
folded up so as to be carried like a fishing- ; jgio, iii, s/il seq.; Yattss Hemorials of Dr. 
rod. His relations with his father were not i Priestley, 1860. p. 16; Miall’s Congregationalism 
cordial, though there was no breach. He i in Yorkshire, 1868, p.243; Halley’s Lancashire, 
visited him at Warrington in 1762, and: 1869, ii. 448 seq.; Turner’s Nonconformity in 
excited the amusement of the leaders of dis- Idle, 1875, p. 119 ; Sutton’s Lancashire Authors, 
senting culture. He refused to join the ! 3876, p. 96; Maekennal’s Life of Macfiidyen, 
petitions (1772-S) for relaxation of the 1891, p. 101; Peels Koneonformiy in Spen 
toleration Act, eicept upon the odd con- ■ Valley 1891 pp. 145, 153 seq lo8 ; Mghtm- 
dltion that conceal4nt of heresy should (1898 >^t. 116 

be made a capital offence. 1= 1774 he was , 

in London, preaching at Whitefield’s Taber- i PEIESTMAy, JO^ (18(^866), 
nacle, Moorfields. His brother, who was ’ quaker, son of Joshua and Hann^ Pnest- 
then living with Lord Shelburne, told him i man, was horn at Thornton, near Piekenng, 
it mortified him to hear people say ' Here is i Yorkshire, where hm Mcestors-^urfy yeo- 
a brother of yours preaching at the Taber- 1 men and Quakers-— had been settled for more 
nacle.’ In 1782 the two Priestleys were | than two hundred years. He was educated 
anpointed to preach the ‘double lecture' j at the Fnen^ school, Ackw^h, Yorkshire, 
124 Aus.) at Oldbury, 'Worcestershire ; ' and apprentic^ to an _nncle,_ a tamer at 
Joseph wished his brother to decline, and on | York, but at ^eteenjom^ ta hrofteMu- 

his refusal to give way, himself withdrew, his , law , J ames Ellis, ^ 31^ 

place being t4en by^Habakkuk Orabb [q. v.J i Bradford Together th^ 

^ PriestWsManchesterministryterminated ; ragged schtrol m Bradford, »n a rrom at t e 

in ms formal dismissal on UApril 1784, only top 

two hands being held up in his favour. He w^ privately ■ uy,.-) 

removed to DuSTm, where he remained some Priestman wasme of the foimdra m 183^ 
?wTSr He thk received a call to sue- of the Friends’ Provident Institution a sen 

ceed^Riohard Woodgate id. 28 June 1787) ciety whose conspicuo^ succcm was due to 
... T PPAnomiG manaffement and the temperate 


Sd toTrerartSaS ' entied warmly into the 

t?have reached but three volumes (1790-2, 1 tion. He 

1 iiafA all hisinfiuence tok^p alive the ^ita- 


he enjoyed. It coutams a mo^puj m ^ " j y, ^ Ellis, actively 


which has oeen aispuieu i, nhieflv from 

June 1804, pp. 296 seq. ; Emi, Memfivrs qf\ parish. Lhieliy mom 
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waste power of machinery in his mills, 
Priestman, in 1838, commenced manufac- 
turing worsted goods in an upper room. Dis- 
covering that the weaver’s shuttle generated 
wealth more easily than the millstone, he re- 
moved to larger premises in 1845, and in 1866 
he abandoned com-milling altogether. His 
treatment of the mill hands, chiefly women 
and girls, was sympathetic and enlightened, 
and their tone grew so refined that his works 
obtained the title of ‘Lady Mills.’ He intro- 
duced with success a system of profit-sharing 
among the superior workpeople. 

Much of his time and means was also de- 
voted to the causes of peace and temperance. 
From 1834, when the Preston ‘teetotallers ’ i 
first visited Bradford, he adopted total abs- 
tinence. At the same time he and his partner 
relinquished malt-crushing, the most profit- 
able part of their milling business. He was 
one of the few supporters of Cobden in his 
condemnation of the Crimean war (1854), 
and seconded the unpopular resolution pro- 
posed by him at a great meeting at Leeds in 
that year. Sternly adhering to quaker prin- 
ciples through life, he died at "Whetley Hill, 
Bradford, on 29 Oct. 1866, aged 61, and was 
buried on 2 Nov. in the Undercliffe cemetery, 
Bradford. Eleven hundred of his workpeople 
attended the funeral. 

Priestman married, first, on 28 Nov. 1833, 
Sarah, daughter of Joseph Burgess of Beau- 
mont Lodge, Leicester, who died in 1849, 
leaving two sons, Edward and Frederick, 
and a daughter, who married Joseph Ed- 
mondson of Halifax. Secondly, he married, 
in 1852, Mary, daughter of Thomas Smith, 
miller, of Uxbridge, Middlesex, by whom 
he left two sons, Arnold, a landscape artist, 
and Walter. 

[Bradford Observer, 1 Nov. 1866; Biogr. 
Cat. of Portraits at Devonshire House ; Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner, July 1867, p. 344; Ack- 
■worth Scholars, 1879 ; Registers at Devonshire 
House.] C. F. S. 

PEIMB, JOHN (1560-1696), divine, son 
of Eobert Wme, a butcher of Oxford, was 
born in the parish of Holywell (Wood, i. 652). 
He was aduiitted a scholar of Winchester in 
1664, being then fourteen years old (Kirbt, 
Winchester Scholars^ p. 139), was elected 
scholar to New College, Oxford, in 1668-9, 
and was fellow of that house from 1570 to 
1691. He graduated B.A. oh 15 Doc. 1572, 
M.A, on 20 Oct. (or 29th) 1576, B.D. on 
22 June 1684, and D.D. on 9 July 1688. On 
12 Dec. 1681 he supplicated for license to 
preach, and eight years later became rector 
of Adderhury, Oxfordshire. He was held in 
much repute as a preacher, hut died young at 
Adderbury on 12 April 1696. 


Besides some volumes of sermons, Prime 
published: 1. ‘A short Treatise of Sacraments 
generally, and in speciall of Baptism and 
of the Supper,’ 1582, 8vo, London. 2. ‘ Trea- 
tise of Nature and Grace, in two books, with 
Answers to the Enemies of Grace upon in- 
cident Occasions, oftered by the late Jesuits’ 
Notes on the New Testament,’ London, 1683, 
8vo (cf. Stbtpb, Annals f iii. ii. 157). 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. i. 662, Fasti, i. 188, 
201, 227, 244 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit. ; Foster’s Alumni; Lansd. MS. 982, f.l99; 
Madan’s Early Oxford Press, 3 895.] W. A. S. 

PEIMEOSE, Sir ARCHIBALD, Lord 
Carrington (1616-1679), Scottish official 
and judge, bom 16 May 1616, was son of 
James Primrose [q.v.], clerk to the privy 
council of Scotland, by his second wife, 
Catharine, daughter of Richard Lawson of 
Boghall, Lanarkshire. On 2 Sept. 1641 
he succeeded his father as clerk to the 
privy council, and he acted as clerk to 
the convention of estates in 1643 and 1644, 
After the victory of Kilsyth he joined the 
army of Montrose, was taken prisoner at 
Philiphaugh on 13 Sept. 1646, and was tried 
and condemned for treason at the parlia- 
ment of St. Andrews in 1646. His life was 
spared, but he remained a prisoner till the 
end of 1646, when he was released, and, again 
joining the royalist army, he was knighted 
by Charles II. Having taken part in the 
engagement of 1648, he was on 10 March 
1649 deprived of his office of clerk of the privy 
council by the Act of Classes, but was re- 
instated on 6 June 1662. He accompanied 
Charles II on his march to England, and 
was made a baronet on 1 Aug. 1051. 

After the battle of Worcester his estates 
were sequestrated, and he remained out of 
I office during the Protectorate. At the Re- 
storation he was appointed lord clerk register 
out of many competitors, having bought off 
Sir William Fleming, to whom Charles IE 
had given a grant of it during his exile. 

On 14 Feb. 1601 he was appointed a lord 
of session under the title of Lord Carring- 
ton, a lord of exchequer, and a member of 
the privy council. He was the principal 
author of the Rescissory Act, by which all 
the acts of the Scottish parliament since 
1633 were rescinded, and of the series of 
acts declaratory of the royal prerogative. 
According to Burnet, he was responsible for, 
and afterwards regretted, their preambles, 
‘ full of extravagant rhetoric, refiecting se- 
riously on the proceedings of the late times, 
and swelled up with the highest phrases and 
fullest clauses he could invent.’ Although a 
follower of the party of Middleton and an op- 
ponent of Lauderdale, he was politic enough 
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to oppose the Act of Billeting, T^hichwas 
aimed at Lauderdale, and retained his offices 
after iMiddleton’s fall from power. ^ 

In 1676 an intrigue, attributed to the 
influence of the Buchess of Lauderdale, led j 
to his removal from the office of lord clerk i 
register, which was given to the duchess’s 
kinsman, Sir Thomas Murray of Glendook, 
during pleasure ; but, * to stop his mouth 
and sore against his heart,' Primrose received 
the office of justice-general, which was in- 
ferior in emoluments. Deprived of this 
office also on 16 Oct. 1678, he died on 
27 Nov. 1679, and was buried in the church 
of Dalmeny, in which parish the estate of 
Bambougle or Dalmeny, purchased by him 
from the Earl of Haddington in 1662, is 
situated. Bishop Burnet, a contemporary 
though not unprejudiced witness, has drawn 
his character witn some justice: He was a 
dexterous man in business. He had always 
expedients ready at every difficulty. ... He 
was always for soft counsels and slow methods, 
and thought that the chief thing that a great 
man ought to do was to raise his family and 
his kindred, who naturally stick to him ; 
for he had seen so much of the world that 
he did not depend much on friends, and so 
took no care of making any.' 

Lord Carrington married, first, Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir James Keith 
of Benholm ; and, secondly, A^es, daughter 
of Sir William Gray of Pittendrum, and 
widow of Sir James Dundas of NewUston. 
William, his eldest surviving son by his fljst 
wife, succeeded to the baronetcy. His 
youngest son by his first wife, Gilbert Prim- 
rose (1654-1781), obtained a commission in 
the Ist footguards, 1 Sept. 1680, served on 
the Bhine and in the Low Countries under 
Marlborough, and became colonel of the 24th 
foot on 9 March 1708, and major-general on 

1 Jan. 1710. He resigned his regiment in 
1717, and died at Kensington Square on 

2 Sept. 1781 (Gent, Mag,^ s.a. p. 403). The 
only son by his second wife, i^chibald, first 
Earl of Rosebery, is separately noticed. 

[Acts of Parliament of Scotland, vL and 
vii. ; Books of Sederunt of Court of Session ; 
Beconls of the Privy Council^ of ScotUnd, 
vol. ix.; Sir J. Mackenzie's History of Seot^ 
land: Kirkton’s History; Balfour’s Annals, 
vol. iv. ; Barnet's History of his Own Tune ; 
Brunton and Haig's Senators of the College of 
Justice. Eor Gilbert Primrose see D^n s 
Army Lists,!. 276; Doi^las’sPeer^e,ed,W^^ 
ii. 405 ; Beatson's Polit, ^dex, n. 141, ^2 , 

Marlborough'sDespatcheSjiv. 367*3 ^ 

PEIMEOSE, 

meitT, first Babi oeRosbbebt (1661-17 
OTty son of Sir AicMtald Primrose, lord 


Carrington [q. v.], iord-justice-general, by 
his second wife, Agnes, daughter of Sir 
William Gray of Pittendrum, and widow 
of Sir James Dundas, was hom on 18 Dec. 
1661. In his early manhood he travelled 
abroad, and served in the imperial army of 
Hungary, Being opposed to the policy of 
James II in Scotland, he was on 26 June 
1688 summoned before the privy council 
on the charge of leasing-making and sowing 
discord among the officers of state; but, 
through the intervention of the Duke of 
Berwick, the process gainst him was coun- 
termanded. Afrerthe Revolution he was ap- 
pointed one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber to Mnce George of Denmark, on 
whose death in 1708 the salary of 600/. a year 
attached to the office was continued to him for 
life. In 1695 he was chosen to represent the 
county of Edinburgh in the Scottish parlia- 
ment, and, on account of his steady and zealous 
support of the government, he was by patent, 
dated at Kensington 1 Ap:^ 1700, created 
Viscount Rosebery, lord Ifrimrose and Dal- 
meny, to him and heirs male of his body, 
which failing, to the heirs female of his body, 
which also failing, to the heirs of entail of 
his lands. On the accession of Queen Anne 
he was sworn a privy councillor, and created 
Earl of Rosebery, Viscount of Inverkeith- 
ing, and Lord Dalmeny and Primrose in 
the Scottish peerage, by patent 10 April 
1703, to him and heirs male of his body, 
which friling, to heirs female. He was one 
of the commissions^ for the nmonwith Eng- 
land, and after its accom pi i shm ent was chosen 

« ’ , . . 1 * 1*707 1 



By his v^e Dorothea, oidy child and heiress 
of Everingham Oressy of Birkin, Yor^hire 
— representative of the ancient fa mil ies of 
Ckes^, Everingham, Birkin, &c. — ^he had. six 
sons and six daughters. He was succeeded 
in the peerage by bis eldest son J ames, who, 
on the death in 1741 of his Mnsmaa Hi^h, 
viscount Primrose, inherited the ffimily 
and baronetage of the elder branch of the 
Primrose family [see Peimeose, Sie Aechi- 

BALU]. 

rCarstare’s State Papers; Lockhart 
Douglass Scottish Peerage (Wood); 

Peerage.} ^ 

PRIMROSE, ABGHIBALD JOHN, 

fourth Btui, OF Eosisbbt a78^1868), 
eldest sou of Neil, third earl of fishery, bj 
his second wife, Maiy, only fenghter of Sir 
Francis Tmcent of Stohe d’Aherooi^ Surrey, 
was hom at Dalmeny Castle, L^thgow- 
shire, on 14 Oct. 178S. He was ^nested at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
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duated M.A. in 1804. He sat in parliament 
for the burgh of Helston in 1805-6, and for 
Cashel in 1806-7. On the death of his father, 
25 Jan. 1814, he succeeded to the earldom, 
and for several parliaments he ^as chosen a 
representative peer, until 1828, "when^ on 
17 Jan. he was created a peer of the United 
Kingdom by the title Baron Rosebery of 
Rosebery, Midlothian. He took an active 
interest as a liberal in the passing of the 
Reform Bill of 1832. In 1831 he was sworn 
a member of the privy council, and in 1840 
was made a knight of the order of the Thistle. 
From 1848 to 1863 he was lord lieutenant 
of Linlithgowshire. He was a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and a member of other learned 
institutions. In 1819 he received the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. from the university of Cam- 
bridge. He died in Piccadilly on 4 March 
1868. By his first wife, Harriet, second 
daughter of the Hon. Bartholomew Bouverie 
(afterwards Earl of Radnor), he had two sons 
and a daughter. The marriage was dissolved 
in 1816, and he married as second wife Anne 
Margaret Anson, eldest daughter of Thomas, 
first viscount Anson (afterwards Earl of Lich- 
field), by whom he had two sons. His eldest 
son by the first marriage, Archibald, lord 
Balmeny, horn in 1809, represented the Stir- 
ling burghs in parliament from 1833 to 1847, 
and from April 1835 to August 1841 was a 
lord of the admiralty. He was the author 
of ‘ An Address to the Middle Classes on the 
Subject of Gymnastic Exercises,^ London, 
1848. He died on 23 Jan. 1861, leaving by 
his wife, Catherine Lucy Wilhelmina (only 
daughter of Philip Henry, fourth earl 
Stanhope, and subsequently wife of Harry 
George, fourth Bake of Cleveland), two sons 
and two daughters, of whom the eldest son, 
Archibald Philip, lord Balmeny, born on 
7 May 1847, succeeded on the death of his 
grandfather to the peerage as fifth earl, and, 
after a distinguished career as a statesman, 
was prime minister from March 1894 until 
June 1895. 

[Gent. Mag. 1868, i. 436; Burke’s Peerage.] 

T. F. H. 

PRIMROSE, GILBERT, B.B. (1680?- 
16 11 ), divine, born about 1580, was son of Gil- 
bert Primrose, principal surgeon to James VI, 
and Alison Graham, his wife. The family be- 
longed to Culross, Perthshire, and his father 
was elder brother of Archibald Primrose, 
from whom the earls of Rosebery descend. 
Gilbert was educated at St. Andrews Uni- 
versity, where he took the degree of M.A. 
He then went to France, and was received 
as a minister of the reformed church there. 
His first charge was at Mirambeau, Charente- 


Inferieure, from which he was transferred in 
1603 to the church of Bordeaux. 

Primrose was not unmindful of the country 
from which he came, and it was mainly 
through his influence that John Cameron 
(1579?-1626) [q.v.], the great theologian, 
was made regent in the new college of Ber- 
gerac. The national synod of the reformed 
church, which met at Roclielle in March 1607, 
and of which Primrose was a member, ap- 
pointed him to wait upon John Welsh [q.v.] 
and other Scots ministers who had been 
banished, and to inquire into their circum- 
stances, with the view of rendering them 
such pecuniary help as might be necessary. 
At this synod ih’imrose presented let! ers from 
King James and from the magistrates and 
ministers of Edinburgh, recalling him homo 
to serve the church in tb.xt city. The synod 
entreated him to consider the interests of his 
present charge, Gvhich, by his most fruitful 
pi'eaching and exemplary godly conversation, 
had been exceedingly edifled;^ and he was 
induced to remain at Bordeaux. In the latter 
art of the same year he visited Britain, when, 
e was commissioned by the reformed congve- 
gatiou at Rochelle to ask King James to set at 
liberty Andrew Melville [q. v.J, who was then 
a prisoner in the Tower of London, and to 
allow him to accept a professorship in their 
college. The request was refuse(f, and the 
application gave offence to the French court. 
On his return Primrose was called before the 
king of France, and the people of Rochelle 
were reprimanded for communicating with a 
foreign sovereign without the knowledge or 
consent of their own. 

In 1608 John Cameron became Primrose’s 
colleague at Bordeaux, and they ‘lived on 
the most cordial terms and governed the 
church with the greatest concord for ten 
years, ^ when Cameron left for a professor- 
ship at SaumuT. In the end of 1616 and 
beginning of 1016 the church at Bordeaux 
was closed on account of the action of the 
govenrment towards the reformed congregr- 
tion, and the ministers were sent away to 
insure their safety ; but they were recalled 
and resumed their duties when matters be- 
came more settled. 

In 1623 an act was passed forbidding 
ministers of other nations to officiate in 
France, and at the national synod which 
met at Charenton in September of that year 
the royal commissioner presented letters 
from tfie French king intimating that Ibrim- 
rose and Cameron were no longer to be em- 
ployed, ^ not so much because of their birth 
as foreigners as for reasons of state.* Depu- 
ties were sent to the kijig to intercede oil 
their behalf, but he would only consent to 
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tlieir remaining in France on tlie condition 
that they should resign their offices. Prim- 
rose was obliged to quit the country. Hia 
banishment was mainly due to the jesuits, to 
whom he had given special offence. 

On returning to London, he was chosen one 
of the ministers of the French church founded 
in the time of Edward VI, an appointment 
which he held till his death ; and he was also 
made chaplain-in-ordinary to James I. 

On 18 Jan. 1624-5 he was incorporated in 
the university of Oxford, receiving the degree 
of D.D. on the same day on the recommenda- 
tion of the king, ample testimony having been 
borne to his high cnaracter and eminence as 
a theologian. Four years later his royal 
patron, with whom he was a great favourite, 
preferred him to a canonry of Windsor. He 
died in London in October or November 1642. 
An engraved portrait of Primrose is men- 
tioned by Bromley. He had four sons— James 
(^. 1659) [q. V.], David, Stephen, and John. 

His published works were: 1. *Le vceu 
de Jacob oppos6 aux vceux de Moines,’ 4 
vols., Bergerac, 1610 ; translated into Eng- 
lish by John Bultiel, London, 1617. 2. ‘La 
Trompette de Sion ’ (18 sermons), Bergerac, 
1610, of which a Latin edition was published 
at Danzig in 1631. 3. ‘ La Defense dela Re- 
ligion Refonn^e,’ Bergerac, 1619. 4. ‘Pane- 
gyrique a tres grand et tres puissant Prince 
Chanes, Prince de Galles/ Paris, 1624 
6. ‘ The Christian Man’s Tears and Christ’s 
Comforts,’ London, 1625. 6. ‘Nine Sermons,’ 
London, 1625. 7. ‘ The Table of the Lord,’ 
London, 1626. 

[Wodrow’s Lives in MSS. TJniv. of Glas^wj 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714 ; Quick’s 
Synodicon; M‘Crie’s Life of Andrew Melville ; 
Wood’s Fasti, i. 419; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. 
Lit.] G. W. S. 

PRIMROSE, JAMES (d. 1641), clerk 
of the privy council of Scotland, was the 
second son of Archibald Primrose of Culross 
and of Burnbrae, Perthshire, by Margaret 
Bleau of Castlehiil, Perthshire. He belonged 
to a femily of officials specially connected 
with the revenue department during the 
seventeenth century. His father, Archibald, 
a writer — i.e. a conveyancer or law agent 
was employed in the comptroller’s office under 
Sir James Hay, and at Hay’s death in 1610 
was entrusted with the collection of the 
arrears of taxation made in 1606, and received 
special leave of access to the meetings of the 
privy council and exchequer. His ah^ty was 
shown by several pieces of special business en- 
trusted to him— the collection of information 
as to the highlands and the monopoly of the 
publication of ‘ God and the King,’ a catechism 
teaching high prerogative which J ames \ I 


attempted through the privy council to 
disseminate in every household of Scotland. 

James practised as a ‘ writer’ or solicitor in 
Edinburgh, Probably he is the James Prim- 
rose who on 4 Nov, 1586 is mentioned as pro- 
curator for the city of Perth {Beg. F. €. SeoiL 
iv. 116). After acting for some time as ‘ ser- 
vant ’ or assistant to John Andro, clerk of the 
privy council, he, on Andro’s retirement, 
1 Feb. 1598-9, was appointed clerk for life 
{ib. V. 521). On 13 June 1616 he obtained a 
monopoly of the printing and selling of the 
book ‘ God and the King,’ the use of which 
was then made imperative in the schools and 
universities throughout Scotland (^. x. 535). 
He died in 1641. By his first wife, Sibylla 
Miller, he had a son Gilbert, and six daugh- 
ters, of whom Alison became the second wife 
of George Heriot [q. v.l, jeweller to James VI. 
By his second wife, Catharine, daughter of 
Richard Lawson of Boghall, he had six 
daughters and six sons, of whom Archibald, 
afterwards Sir Archibald Primrose, lord Car- 
rington [q.v.], succeeded him as clerk to the 
privy council. 

[Douglas’s Scottish Peeraee (Wood), ii 402; 
Eeg. P. G. Scot!, v.-xi.; Caider wood’s Hist, of 
the Kirk of Scotland.] T. F. H. 

PRIMROSE orPRIMEROSE, JAMES, 
M.D. {d. 1659), physician, son of Dt. Gilbert 
Primrose (15^ P-1641) [q. v.], was bom at 
St. Jean d’Ang51y, Charente-Inf4rieure, He 
studied at the university of Bordeaux (Fopu- 
lar Errors^ p. 6), there graduated M.A., and 
then proceeded to Montpellier, where he took 
the degree of M.D. in 1617 (Astbuo), and 
attended the lectures of John Varandffius, 



On 9 Dec. 1629, at Dr. Argent’s house in 
London, he was examined for admission to 
the license of the College of Physicians, Wil- 
liam Harvey, M.D. [q. v.], being one of his 
examiners (manuscript annals). He passed, 
and was admitted the following day. He 
settled in Hull, and there practised^ his pro- 
fession. His first book appeared in Lon- 
don in 1630 : ‘ Exercitationes et Ajiimad- 
verbiones in Librum Gulielmi Harvfei de 
Motu Cordis et Circulatione Sanguinis,’ and 
is an attempt to refute Harvey’s demonstra- 
tion of the circulation of the blood. His ‘ Ani- 
madversLones in J. Walsei Disputationem,' 
Amsterdam, 1639, ‘ Animadversiones in 
Theses D. Henrici le Roy,’ Leyden, 1640, and 
‘Antidotnm adversus Spongium venatum 
Henrici Regi i Leyden, 1^0, are further argu- 
ments on tbe same subject. Harvey made 
no reply. In 1631 Primrose published at 
Oxford ‘ Academia Monspeliensis descripta,’ 
4to, dedicated to Thomas Clayton, regius 
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professor at Oxford, and in 1638, in London, 
*De Vulgi in Medicina Erroribus/ An 
English translation of this was published by 
Robert Witt ie, another physician in Hull, in 
1651. A Frenchtranslation appeared at Lyons 
in 1689; other Latin editions appeared at 
Amsterdam in 1639 and at Rotterdam in 
1668 and 1668. It refutes such doctrines as 
that a hen fed on gold-leaf assimilates the 
gold, so that three pure golden lines appear 
on her breast ; that the linen of the sick ought 
not to be changed ; that remedies are not to 
be rejected for their unpleasantness; and 
that gold boiled in broth will cure consump- 
tion. Andrew Marvell wrote eighteen lines 
of Latin verse and an English poem of forty 
lines in praise of this translation. Wittie pub- 
lished in 1640 in London an English version 
of a separate work by Primrose on part of the 
same subject, ^ The Antimoniall Cup twice 
Cast.’ In 1647 Primrose published, at Ley- 
den, ^ Aphorismi necessarii ad doctrinam 
Medicinae acq^uirendam perutiles,’ and, at 
Amsterdam, in 1650, ^Enchiridion Medi- 
cum,’ a dull little digest of Galenic rne- 
dicine, on the same general plan as Nial 
O’Glacan’s treatise [see O’Clacan, Nial], 
and in 1661 ^ Ars Pharmaceutica, methodus 
brevissima de eligendis et componendis 
medicinis.’ His last four books were all 
published at Rotterdam ; ‘ De Mulierum 
Morbis,’ 1665 ; ‘ Destructlo Eundamentorum 
Vopisci Fortunati Plempii,’ 1657 ; ^ De 
Febribus,’1668 ; and ‘ Partes duse de Morbis 
Puerorum,’ 1659. AH his books are compi- 
lations, with very few observations of his 
own. He married Louise de Haukmont at the 
Walloon church in London in 1640 (Bttrn', 
History of the French Fefuyees, &c., 1846, p. 
32), and died in December 1 659 at Hull, where 
he was buried in Holy Trinity Church. 

[Mnnk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 197 ; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon.; Lorry’s edit. of Astrue’eMemoires 
pour servir a I’Histoire de la Faculty de Mont- 
pelier, 1767 ; Works.] N. M. 

PRINCE, JOHN (1643-1723), author of 
^ Worthies of Devon,’ bom at the ^ Abbey ’ 
farmhouse in the parish of Axminster, 
Devonshire, on the site of the Cistercian 
abbey of Newenham, was the eldest son of 
Bernard Prince, by his first wife, Marjr, 
daughter of John Crocker of Lyneham in 
Yealmpton, Devonshire. Bernard was buried 
at Axminster on 6 Nov. 1689, and a monu- 
ment to his memory was placed in the church 
in 1709 by his eldest sou. ‘ John was related to 
Mrs. Winston Churchill’s family, and Marl- 
borough’s maternal uncle. Sir John Drake, 
was his godfather’ (Wolsblet, John, Duke 
of Mar&orough, i. 2-6). He matriculated 
from Brasenose College, Oxford, on 13 July 


1660, and graduated B.A. on 23 April 1664. 
When the nonconformists were ejected from 
their fellowships, Lord Petre gave him in 
1663-4 a formal presentation to one of the 
vacancies on the Petrean foundation, but 
the right of patronage was not admitted by 
the college ( Worthies, 1810 edit. pp. 632 -3). 
He was ordained as curate to the Rev. Arthur 
GiiFard, rector of Bideford in North De\ 0 'i, 
and remained there until the rector’s death 
in March 1668-9. His next post was at St. 
Martin’s, Exeter, where he seems to have 
been curate and minister until 1675, ia 
which year he was incorporated at Cam- 
bridge, and graduated M.A. from Caius 
College. From 25 Dec. 1676 — as appears by 
the articles of agreement between the cor- 
poration and himself, which are printed in 
the * Western Antiquary’ (iv. 168-60) —until 
1681 Prince received the emoluments of the 
vicarage of Totnes, Devonshire, being insti- 
tuted on 4 April 1676, and on 21 April 1681 
he was instituted, on the presentation of Sir 
Edward Seymour, to the neighbouring vicar- 
age of Berry Pomeroy. In this pleasant 
position he remained until his death, on 
9 Sept. 1723, when he was buried in the 
chancel of the church, and a small tablet was 
placed in it to his memory. He died intes- 
tate, and letters of administration were 
granted to his widow, Gertrude, youngest 
daughter of Anthony Salter, physician at 
Exeter, who had married Gertrude, daughter 
of John Acland. She was baptised at St. 
Olave’s, Exeter, on 18 Feb. 1643-4, and was 
buried at Berry Pomeroy on 4 Feb. 1724-5, 
Prince’s great work was the chatty and 
entertaining ^ Damnonii Orientales Illustres,’ 
better known by its further title ^The 
Worthies of Devon.’ The first edition came 
out in 1701, with a dedication ‘from my 
study, Aug. 6, 1697.’ The manuscript ma- 
terials on which it is based were a transcript 
by Prince of the work of Sir William Pole 
[c[. V.1, now Addit. MS. 28649 at the Bri- 
tish Museum, and a similar transcript of 
Westcote’s ‘Devon,’ now among the manu- 
scripts of Dean Milles at the Bodleian Li- 
brary (Trans, Devon Assoc, xxiii. 161). His 
own library was small, but he had the free 
use of the very good library of the Rev. 
Robert Burscough [q. v.], his successor at 
Totnes. A long letter from him to Sir 
Philip Sydenham, on Sir Philip’s family and 
on the second part of the ‘ Worthies,’ is in 
Eger ton MS. 2036, and is printed in the 
‘Western Antiquary ’(iv. 45-6). The second 
volume, which was left ready for the press, 
is still in manuscript, and belongs to the re- 
presentatives of Sir Thomas Phillipps [q. v,] 
of Cheltenham. 
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A second edition of ‘ The Worthies ^ came 
out in 1810, under the editorship of the 
publisher, Mr. Rees of Plymouth, with the 
assistance of William Woollcombe, M.D., and 
Henry Woollcombe, F.S.A Lord Grenville 
contributed the materials for the notes on the 
Grenville family (Dayidsoiv, Bihh Devon, p. 
135). The memoranda of George Oliver, 
D.D. (1781-1861) [q.v.], in his copy of 
* The Worthies/ now in the possession of Mr. 
W. Cotton, are printed in ^ Notes and Glean- 
ing (Exeter), iv. 179 sq. 

Prince published, in addition to three single 
sermons: 1. *An humble defence of the 
Exeter Bill in Parliament for unitinff the 
Parishes,’ 1674. 2^ ‘A Letter to a Young 
Divine, with brief Directions for composing 
and delivering of Sermons,’ 1692. ^A Cate- 
chistical Exposition of the Church Catechism.’ 
4. * Self-Murder asserted to be a very heinous 
Crime; with a Prodigy of Providence, con- 
taining the wonderful Preservation of a 
W Oman of Totnes,’ 1709. Several unpublished 
sermons and tracts by him are mentioned by 
Wood, and the insertions between brackets 
in the text of Westcote’s Wiew of Devon- 
shire, and Pedigrees of most of its Gentry,’ | 
as printed in 1846, were from Prince’s notes. ^ 
They are described as containing many errors 
(Westcoxe, View ^ P« v). 

[Wood’s Athenae Oxon. iv. 608-9, Fasti, ii. 
277 ; Rogers’s Memorials of the West, pp. 26-9; 
Davidson's Newen ham Abbey, pp. 217-24 ; Pul- 
man’s Book of the Axe, 1875 edit., pp. 403, 666, 
707 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Trans. Devon 
Assoc. XXV. 416-30, by Winslow Jones, embody- 
ing the facts collected by Edward Windeatt in 
the Plymouth Inst. Trans. voL vi.] W. P. C. 

PRINCE, JOHN CEITCHLEY (1808- 
1866), poet, bom at Wigan, Lancashire, on 
21 June 1808, was the son of a reed-maker for 
weavers, a man of drunken habits, careless 
of his family, and ever immersed in poverty. 
Young Prince learned to read and write at 
a baptist Sunday-school, and at nine years of 
age was set to practise reed-making, as a 
help to his father. As he grew up ius chief 
solace amid tedious toil and privation was 
got from the few story and poetry hooks 
which he managed to procure. He worked 
with his father for ten years, living in turn 
at Wigan and Manchester, and at Hyde in 
Cheshire ; and towards the end of 1826 or 
beginning of 1827, before he was nineteen, 
he married a girl named Orme, at Hyde. 
This st^ only plunged him into deeper dis- 
tress. £1 1830 he was tempted to go in 
search of work to St. Quentin in Picardy: 
but on reaching that place he found that the 
revolution of July 1830 had paralysed busi- 


ness, and after a stay of two months hs 
made his way hy Paris to Miilhansen, where 
apin he was doomed to disappointment. 
He underwent many hardships on his tramp 
I to Calais, and from Dover to Manchester, 

I where he found his miserable home broken 
np and wife^ and children sent to the poor- 
house at Wigan. 

He began to write verses in 1827, and 
from the following year he was an occasional 
contributor to the ‘ Phoenix ’ and other local 
periodicals. In 1840 he brought out his 
first volume, entitled * Hours with the 
Muses,’ which at once attracted much atten- 
tion, partly by its own merits, and partly on 
account of the position of its author, who 
was at that time working as a factorv opera- 
tive at Hyde, He soon after gave up this 
situation, and for a time kept a small shop 
in^ Manchester. Thenceforward he lived 
chiefly hy the sale of his poems. He un- 
fortunately fell into habits of dissipation, 
and unthrifdness baffled all the efiorta of 
his friends to help him effectually. He once 
had a grant of 60/. from the royal bounty. 

In 1841 he was one of the leading spirits 
in the formation of a short-lived ^ Literary 
Association ’ which met at the Sun Inn, 
Manchester, and next year he undertook a 
journey on foot to London, recording his 
impressions and experiences in a series of 
letters to ‘Bradshaw’s Journal,’ edited by 
George Falkner. From 1845 to 1861 he was 
editor — at an annual salary of 12/. — of the 
* Ancient Shepherd’s Quarterly Magazine,* 
published at Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Besides the ‘Hours with the Muses,’ of 
which six editions were issued between 1840 
and 1867, Prince published: 1. ‘Dreams and 
Realities,’ Ashton-under-Lyne, 1 847. 2. ‘ The 
Poetic Rosary,’ Manchester, 1850. 3. ‘ Au- 
tumn Leaves,’ Hyde, 1866. 4. ‘Miscella- 
neous Poems,’ 1861, A collected edition of 
his poetical works was published, in two 
volumes, by Dr. R. A. Douglas Lithgow in 
1880. The cdiaracteiisties of Prince’s writings 
are sweetness and simplicity. Within his 
limited range he is admirable. His command 
and flow of language are remarkable when 
his education and surroundings are consi- 
dered. He was himself conscious of his 
own limitations; as he says, ‘the power to 
think and utter great thin^ belongs to few^ 
and I am not one of them.’ 

He lost his first wife in September 1868, 
and married again in March 1862, His second 
wife, Ann Taylor, vras a woman of his own 
class and of about his own age. He died 
at Hyde on 5 May 1866, and was buried at 
St. Geoige’s Church in that town; ona 
1 daughter survived him. 
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[Life, by R. A. Douglas Lithgow, 1880 (’with 
portrait) ; Procter’s Byegone Manchester, 1880 
(with portrait by W. Morton, taken in 1852), 
and Literary Reminiscences, 1860 (with woodcut 
of the same portrait) ; Axon’s Cheshire Glean- 
ings, 1884; Evans’s Lancashire Authors, 1850; 
Manchester Weekly Times, Supplement, 7 Jan. 
1871 (article by J. Dawson); Ben Brieidey’s 
Journal, 1871 ; Manchester Guardian, 26 May, 

2 June, 21 July 1841.] C. W. S. 

PRINCE, JOHN HENRY 1818), 
author, born on 21 May 1770 in the parish 
of St. Mary, Whitechapel, was son of George | 
Prince, originally of Dursley, Gloucester- | 
shire, by his wife, Dorothy Dixon. He was 
educated in the charity school of St, Mary’s, 
Whitechapel; he started life as errand 
boy to a tallow-chandler, and eventually, 
about 1790, became clerk to an attorney in 
Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn. Dismissed after 
three years’ service, he entered another office, 
and a year later became secretary to a re- 
tired solicitor, who gave him access to an 
excellent library. His weekly salary was 
only half a guinea, but be deemed it suffi- 
cient to maintain a wife, and was married on 
29 May 1794. One child, a daughter, was 
the fruit of this union. From 1796, when 
an essay from his pen * On Detraction and 
Calumny’ appeared in the ^Lady’s Maga- 
zine,’ he began to turn out articles and 
pamphlets on the most varied subjects. He 
left his patron in 1797, and served with 
several firms of solicitors. Besides his literary 
and legal work, he found time to act for a 
while as minister of Bethesda Chapel — a 
methodist congregation — and was prominent 
in debating societies, such as the London and 
W estminster Forums. A religious organisa- 
tion of his own, of a methodistical type, had 
a short-lived existence. 

In 1813 he was living at Islington {fient, 
Mag* 1813, ii, 18), and in 1818 he pub- 
lished a small legal treatise on conveyancing. 
The date of his death is unlniown. 

He wrote, besides ephemeral tracts in- 
cluding three letters (1801-2) attacking 
Joseph Proud [q. v.l : 1. * A Defence of the 
People denominated Methodists,’ London, 
1797, 8vo. 2. ^ Original Letters and Essays 
on moral and entertaining Subjects, 1797, 
8vo. 3. ^ Observations on the Act for In- 
corporating the London Company, including 
Remarks on the Dearness of Bread, and on 
Monopoly, Forestalling, and Regrating,’ 4th 
edit. 1802, 8vo. 4. ^The Christian’s Duty 
to God and the Constitution at all Times, 
but especially at this critical Juncture,’ 1804, 
8vo, Srd edit. 5. ‘Remarks on the best 
Method of barring Dower,’ 1805, 8vo (re- 
published, with additions, 1807). 6. ‘The 


Life, Pedestrian Excursions, and singular 
opinions of J. II. P., Bookseller . . . Written 
by himself,’ 1806, 8vo. 7. ‘Original Pre- 
cedents in Conveyancing, with Notes and 
Directions for drawing or settling Con- 
veyances,’ 1818, 8vo. 

[Autobiography, No. 6 above, and other 
works ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] E. G. H. 

PRING, MARTIN (1580-1626 .?), sea cap- 
tain, son of .John Pring of Awliscombe, De- 
vonshire, was, in 1603, captain of the Speed- 
well, a vessel of fifty tons burden, which, 
together with a small barque named the 
Discoverer, was fitted out by some Bris- 
tol merchants, and in great part by John 
Whiston, the mayor, for a voyage to North 
Virginia, under license from Sir Walter Ra- 
legh. They sailed from Milford Haven on 
10 April, and, passing by the Azores, came 
among a great number of small islands — 
apparently in Casco Bay — and through them 
to the mainland in lat. 43*^ 80’ N. Then, 
turning to the southward along the coast, 
treating with the Indiana, they came into 
‘that great gulf’ which Bartholomew Gos- 
nold [q. V.] had ‘ over-shot ’ the year before, 
and named it Whiston Bay. It is now- 
known as Cape Cod Bay. Here they filled 
up with sassafras, and, carrying away also a 
bark canoe — the first, it woula seem, taken 
.to England — they arrived at Bristol on 2 Oct., 
where they reported the land they had visited 
to be ‘ full of God’s good blessings,’ and the 
sea ‘replenished with great abundance of 
excellent fish’ (Pt7RCHA.s, iv. 1654-6). In 
March 1604 Pring sailed from Woolwich as 
master of the Olive Plant, otherwise called 
the Phoenix, with Captain Charles Leigh 
[q. V.], on a voyage to Guiana, and arrived 
on 22 May in the Wyapoco (now Oyapok), 
where Leigh proposed to form a settlement. 
His men, however, revolted against the hard 
fare and the labour of felling the trees, and, 
led on by Pring, insisted on returning home. 
Eventually they agreed to stay, but Pring 
was sent on board a Dutch ship in the river, 
which carried him to England (ib* iv. 1253, 
1260). In October 1606 he went out to Vir- 
ginia in an expedition fitted out by Sir John 
Popham [q. v.J, and ‘brought back with him,’ 
wrote Sir Ferdinando Gorges, ‘the most 
exact discovery of that coast that ever came 
to my hands since, and indeed he was the 
best able to perform it of any I met withal, 
to this present ’ ( T)ie Advancement of Flanta-^ 
tions^ qu, p. 6). 

It appears probable that in 1 608 Pring en- 
tered the service of the East India Compahy. 
In J anuary 1 6 1 3-4 he was master of the com- 
pany’s ship New Year’s Gift, and on the 17th 
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'was reprimanded for sleeping out of the ship, : nation’ as to go three times on board the 
then preparing for a voyage. She returned Dutch general’s ship, whereas the Butchman 
to England in June 1616. In the follovsing ! had never once come on board his ; and, 
February he was appointed captain of the worst of all, ‘he had embraced the accord 
James Koyal and general of the voyage. He ; with the Dutch without first insisting upon 
arrived at Bantam on 22 Oct. 1618, and was such restitution as was warranted by the 
shortly afterwards joined there by Sir Thomas ■ articles’ (z&. 24-6 Oct. 1621). It was for a 
Bale [q. V.] When Dale left, the James ! time in contemplation to prosecute him for 
Boyal remained behind, and did not join him , breach of his agreement and other alleged 
till after the battle in Jacatra Bay. As the i misconduct ; the matter was^ eventually al- 
need for her had then passed, she was sent ^ lowed to drop ; hut when Pring, with tndy 
back to Bantam, where, in March 1619, Pring j admirable impudence, applied for a ‘gratifi- 
discovered an intention among the crew to I cation,’ he was told that * forty marks a 
mutiny. Five seamen he flogged; but in i month for so many years was sufficient, and 
writing to the court of directors he com- j more than he deser\^ed.’ His pay^ had, in 
plained vehemently of the policy of sending fact, been fixed at forty marks on his agree- 
out such men as * this incorrigible scum of i ing to ^ve up private trade. ^ He is believed 
rascals — sea-gulls, sea-apes — ^whom the laud 1 to have made a voyage to ^ iiginia in 1 62b, 

' - • ‘ • — *- 1 -^ i: j — ' and to have died in Bristol shortly after his 

return. He was buried at St, Stephen’s 
Church, Bristol, where there is a monument 


hath ejected for their wicked lives and un- 
godly behaviour ’ ( CaL State JPaperSj^ East 

Indies, 23 March 1619). On the death of , 

Dale in the summer of 1619, Pring remained to his memory. His daughter Alice mar- 
general of the company’s ships ; but the war ried Antews, son of William Burrell, a 
with the Dutch was "not prosecuted. The j commissioner of the navy, 
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idea which seems to have directed Prinp’’s 
conduct was that, in true policy, the English 
and Dutch should unite, should overthrow 
the King of Spain, and thus have a monopoly 
of the trade ; buy aU commodities in India, 
and sell them iu Europe, at such price as 
they pleased, whereby they might ^ e^ect 
both wealth and honour, the two main pillars 
of earthly happiness.’ In March 1620 he re- 
ceived news of the peace which had been ar- 
ran<yed at home, and immediately fraternised 
with the Dutch (ib, 21 Dec. 1620). Pring 
remained in eastern seas during the year, 
and returned to England in 1621, arriving 

in the Downs on 18 Sept. 

On the passage home, the officers aiid men 
of the James Royal made a subscription to- 
wards the building of a ftee school in "V n- 
ginia. The sum raised amounted to 7 OLSs.od., 
of which Pring contributed 6?. 18s. (ten 
marks): this was paid over to theVirginia Com- 
pany at a court on 21 Nov. 1621. July 
1622 Pring was made a freeman of the com- 
pany, and was granted two shares of land in 
Virginia, ' in regard of the contribution 
whereof he was an especial furtherer. Mean- 
time the court of the East India Company, 

whose servanthewas, was taMngaless favor- 
able view of his conduct in India. ^ lie 
was charged with having carried on private 
trade, contrary to his bond and covenarit ; in 
the business of the company "he 
carried himself like a man that imderstood 

his command;’ he was a good navigator, but 

a bad officer. When the news of the peace 
arrived, " he had so far undervalued the 
honour of his commission and of the English 

YOL. XLYI, 


[Brown’«9 Genesis of the United States; Pur- 
chas his Pilgrimes, i* 631 ; Cal. State Papers, 
East Indies.] J. K. L. 

PEXNGLE, ANDREW, Loed Alemoob 
{d. 1776), solicitor-general for Scotland and 
lord of session, was eldest son of J olm Pringle, 
lord of session, under the title of Lord Hain- 
ing, by his wife Anne, eldest daughter of Sir 
j3m Murray of Philiphaugh. He was^ad- 
mitted advocate at the Scottish bar in 1 ^ 40, 
appointed sheriff of ^ igton in 1/ oO, an<^ in 
the following year was named sherifl* of Sel- 
kirk. On 5 Julv 1755 he was named solicitor- 
general, and on 14 June 1759 he was raised to 
the bench as Lord Alemoor, the title being 
taken from a property which he had acquired 
in Selkirkshire. He was abo at the same time 
appointed a lord of justiciary. 

prin®*!© was a lay elder of the general 
assembly of the kirk in 1757, 'when John 
Home [q.T.] was libelled on account of the 
performance of his play of " Douglas, ’ and he 
spoke in Home’s favour. He also spoke m 
favour of Dr. Alexander Carlyle [q. v. j when 
he was cited before the syn(^ of Lothian 
and Tweeddale for his attentoce at the 
performance of Home’s play in the Min- 
burgh Theatre (Alexander CAHEra, Aut^ 
bicglapk;,, p. 321). He ^ed 
near Edmburgh, on 14 Jan. As he 

-was unmarried, he wassucceededmhisestates 

by bis second brother, John Pringle of Hain- 
iiff who had purchased Haining on the death 
of lusfather, and cleared offi the encumbrances 

^^Lord Alemoor had in his day an unrivalled 
» c c 
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reputation as a lawyer and pleader. Dr. 
Alexander Carlyle expresses the opinion that 
he ^ was the most eloq uent of all the Scottish 
bar’ in his (Carlyms) time ( 26 .); and the 
character of his eloquence is described in 
some detail by Dr. Somerville, who states 
that he was the most admired speaker at the 
Scottish bar in the middle of last century, 
and that he had never been surpassed by any 
one at the bar or on the bench since that 
period. ' His language,’ says Somerville, ^ was 
pure and nervous, his argument the most 
sound and substantial, shortly and distinctly 
stated, and strictly applicable to the point 
under discussion. Nothing appeared to be 
studied for effect ; he used no action nor arti- 
ficial embellishment, but the native dignity 
of his manner and the force and perspicuity of 
his reasoning always commanded attention’ 
{Ovm Life and Times ^ p, 108). 

[Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College 
of Justice, p. 523 ; Dr. Carlyle’s Autobiography; 
Dr. Somerville’s Own Life and Times ; Craig* 
Brown’s Hist. Of Selkirkshire, ii. 309-10.] 

T. B. H. 

PEINGLE, GEOEGE (1631-1689), of 
Torwoodlee, eldest son of James Pringle of 
Torwoodlee,by his second wife, Janet, daugh- 
ter of Sir Lewis Craig of Eiccarton, was born 
on 7 Feb. 1631. The Pringles of Torwoodlee, 
Selkirkshire, are descended from the Pringles 
of Snailholm, Eoxburghshire, the first of the 
- name being George, son of William Pringle 
of Snailholm who was killed at Flodden in 
1513, This George Pringle was murdered 
in his own house by a party of Liddesdale 
reivers in 1668, The subject of the present 
notice was the brother-in-law of Walter 
Pringle [q, v.] of Greenknowe, and, like him, 
a zealous covenanter, but both, with other 
covenanters, fought against Cromwell at Dun- 
bar. He was present with Pringle of Green- 
knowe when the latter, as he was returning 
from avisit to his wife, had an encounter with 
one of the soldiers of Cromwell, in which the 
soldier was killed. Ultimately, however, he 
and his father made their peace with Crom- 
well, and in 1665 they were both gazetted 
comrhissioners of suj^ly for Selkirkshire by 
Cromwell’s officers. He succeeded his father 
in Torwoodlee in 1657, and in 1669 was ap- 
pointed sheriff of Selkirkshire by Eichard 
Cromwell. After the Eestoration he in 1662 
accepted the king’s pardon, hut was burdened 
with a fine of 1,800Z. From then until 1681 he 
lived in retirement, taking no active part in 
public affairs. * Though he did not conform to 
prelacy,’ says Wodrow, ^ yet he had no share 
in those strugrfes for religion and liberty at 
Pentland andBothwell.’ Nevertheless *his 
home was a sanctuary for all the oppressed 
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that came to him, and these were nf'ither 
few nor of the meanest quality’ {Suffer im;s 
of the Church of Scotland, iv. 228). When 
the Earl of Argyll escaped from prison on 
20 Dec. 1681, he rode to an aleliouse at 
Torwoodlee, near the inausion of Pringle, 
who met him there, and sent him to the 
house of William Veitch [q. v.] in Nortli- 
umberland {Memoirs of Veitch, ed. M'Crie, 
p. 161). Pringlo was one of those named by 
William Oarstares as beitig concerned in the 
Eye House plot (Laxtdbr op Fountainjiall, 
itistorioal Notices, p. 656), and it was at his 
house that the Scottish conspirators were 
accustomed to meet {ib. p. 690). After its 
discovery he made his escape to Holland, and 
during his absence he was libelled for treason, 
and his estates were confiscated by parlia- 
ment. He was among those twelve exiles 
who on 7 April 1685 met at Amsterdam, 
and constituted themselves a council Mbr 
the recovery of the religion, rights, and 
liberties of the kingdom of vScotland,’ and 
was sent by Argyll to the south of Scotland 
to prepare the people there for the invasion. 
On the failure of Argyll’s expedition he again 
escaped to Holland. At the Revolution he 
returned to Scotland, and ho was a member 
of the Convention parliament which oflcred 
the crown to William and Mary. The decree 
of attainder against him was removed, and 
he was restored to his estate. He died in 
May 1G89. By his wife, Janet Brodie of 
Lethem in Morayshire, he had one son, James, 
who succeeded him, and two daughters: 
Anne, married to Alexander Don of Ruther- 
ford, and Sophia to James Pringle of Green- 
knowo. The sou, who was only sixteen 
years of age when his father first took refuge 
m Holland, remained at hoxiie, but was seiz»4 
and imprisoned in the castle of Edinburgh, 
only being released after finding surety in 
600/. On the failure of Argyll’s expedition 
he was also again seized and confined for 
some time in Blackness Castle. 

[Wodrow’s Suffiorings of the Church of Scot- 
land; Lander of Fountainhall’s Historical No- 
tices ; Memoirs of William Veitch, ed. M‘Crie ; 
Memoirs of Walter Pringle of Greonknows 
Craig-Brown’s Hist, of Selkirkshire, i. 460-6.] 

T. F. H. 

PRINGLE, Sib JOHN (1707-1782), 
physician, born 10 April 1707, was youngest 
son of Sir John Pringle, second baronet, of 
Stitcbel, Roxburghshire, by his wife Mag- 
dalen, sister of Sir Gilbert Elliott, ^ bart,, of 
Stobs, Robert Pringle [q. v.] and Sir W alter 
Pringle [q. v.1 were his uncles. He was 
sent at an early age to the university of St„ 
Andrews, to he educated under his uncle, 
Francis Pringle, professor of Greek, and in 
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October 1727 enteredtlieTJiiiversityofEdin- queen, and in 1774 received the hi^rhest 
burgJi. Being at that time intended for a court appointment as pbvsieian to the kina', 
commercial life, he remained only a year at who in 1766 conferred upon him a baroiiet^v. 
Bdinpurgh, and was then sent to A.msterdam. Pringle married, on 14 April iro2, Char- 
to gain a knowledgeof business. While living lotte, second daughter of Dr. William Oliver 
therehepaidavisittoLeyden,aiidheardalec- [q. v.] of Bath, but his wife died a few 
ture on medicine by the celebrated Boerhaave, years later, without issue, 
which so impressed him that he determined to While practising with great success in 

devote himself to medicine. He accordingly London, Pringle attained a position of great 
entered on that study at Leyden, having influence, especially in seientiSc circles, 
among his teachers Boerhaave and Albinus, Having been made fellow of the Roval So- 
W^hile a student he made the valuable friend- ciety, and having several times served on 
ship of Van Swieten, afterwards the eminent the council, he was, on SO Nov. 1772, elected 
professor of medicine atVienna. He graduated president. In this capacity he did much 
M.D. on20 July 1730, with an inaugural dis- ! towards maintaining the prosperity of the 
sertation * De Marcore Senili’ (Leyden, 4to), \ society by encouraging scientific research in 
and completed his medical studies at Paris. On i various departments. The annual award of 
returningto Scotland, Pringle settled down as I the Copley medal for scientific research gave 
a physician in Edinburgh. A few years later, ! him the opportunity of commenting cm the 
in March 1734, he was appointed joint pro- | value of the investigations honoured with 
fessor of pneumatics [metaphysics] and moral that prize in a series of sLk discourses, which 
philosophy, and regularly lectured on these were afterwards pnblished. Among their 
subjects, taking the opportunity, it is said, subjects are themes as various as Priestley's 
strongly to recommend the study of Bacon, researches on diflerent kinds of gases, NevO. 

This appointment did not prevent Pringle Maskelyne’s observations on the force of 
from continuing to practise medicine, and in gravity in the mountain Schehallion, and 
1742 he received a commission as physician Captain Cook's account of the means by 
to the Earl of Stair, commander of the Bri- which he kept his crews free from scurvy, 
tish forces on the continent, being also ap- Although the last only was cognate to 
pointed physician to the military hospital Pringle’s own field of work, he discussed all 
in Flanders. He did not resign his Edin- of them with great learning and much dis- 
burgh professorship, hut was allowed to per- crimination. Pringle's scientific eminence 
form the duties by deputy. Pringle went was recognised by his being chosen, in 1778, 
through the German campaign, and was in succession to ’Linnaeus, one of the eight 
present at the battle of Dettingen (27 June foreign members of the Academy of Sciences 
1743). The retirement of his patron, the Earl at Paris, and by numerous similar di^inc- 
of Stair, did not retard his promotion, for in tions conferred by other scientific bodies in 
1744 he was made, by the Duke of Cumber- Europe. He was intimate with most end- 
land, physician- general to the forces in Flan- nent scientific men of his time, such aa 
ders [see Daletmple, J ohn, second Eael of Priestley, Maskelyne, and Franklin, and with 
Sthe]. On receiving this appointment he some literary celebrities. Sir^ Alexander 
finally resigned his professorship at Edin- Boswell of Auchinleck and his son, the 
burgh. In 1745 he was recalled to attend the biographer of Johnson, were his friends by 
forces sent against the Jacobites; and, accom- hereditary connection, and his go^ offices 
panying the Duke of Cumberland to Scotland, were employed in reconciling the differences 
was present at Oulloden. In the two years between father and son. Dr, Johnson, how- 
following he was with the British army on ever, could never be prevailed upon to meet 
the continent, and returned in the autumn Pringle. The objection was i^bably not 
of 1748, on the conclusion of peace. personal nor political (though Pringle was a 

Prinrie now settled in London, with a staunch whig), but due to a want of sym- 
view to practice, but continued to hold the pathy in theologi<^ views. Pringle was a 
post of physician to the army, and attended great student of divinity (and even, through 
the camps in England for three seasons. On Boswell, sought John’s advice as to his 
6 July 1758 he was admitted licentiate of reading in this subject), but ultimately he 
the Royal College of Physicians, and on became a ‘ rational Chmtian’ or Unitarian, 
25 June»1763 was chosen a fellow speciali a form of belief very distasteful to JoJmson. 
gratia (as not being a graduate of Oxford or In 1778 Pringle’s health was l^gmnmg to 
Cambridge). Numerous honours were be- fail, and he felt compeued to res^ the p^ 
stowed upon him by the royal family. In sidency of the Royal S<wiety. In 1/Sl 
1749 he was made phystcian-in-ordinary removed to Edinburgh, intending to reside 

to the Duke of Cumberland, in 1761 to the there permanently; but, finding the 
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imsuited to his health, and society changed 
from what it had been in his younger days, 
he soon returned to London. Before leaving 
Edinburgh he presented a manuscript col- 
lection of his ‘ Medical and Physical Obser- 
vations,’ in ten volumes, folio, to the library 
of the College of Physicians in that city. On 
his return to London he resiuned his old life, 
but died from a fit of apoplexy on 18 Jan. 
1782. He was buried in St. J ames’s Church, 
Piccadilly, and a monument to his memory 
by Nollekens was afterwards erected in 
Westminster Abbey, at the expense of his 
nephew and heir. Sir James Pringle of 
Stitchel. His portrait, by Sir J oshua Rey- 
nolds, is in the possession of the Royal So- 
ciety. It is engraved in Pettigrew’s ^ Medical 
Portrait Gallery ’ (vol. ii.) 

Pringle’s great work in life was the re- 
form of military medicine and sanitation. 
His experience in these matters was very 
large, and it was reinforced by systematic 
ol^servation and scientific research. He was 
among the first to see the importance of 
putremctive processes in the production of 
disease, and probably quite the first physi- 
cian to apply his scientific principles practi- 
cally in the prevention of such diseases as 
dysentery and hospital fever, which were 
the scourge of armies in his day. The sani- 
tary measures which he insisted upon are 
now regarded as essential to the preservation 
of the health of troops in the field or in 
camp. His book, * Observations on the 
Diseases of the Army,’ published in 1752, 
rapidly acquired a European reputation, and 
has ever since been regarded as a medical 
classic. On these grounds he may fairly be 
regarded as the founder of modern military 
medicine, in distinction from surgery, and he 
has been recognised as such by the most 
eminent authorities on the subject both 
abroad and at home. His researches ‘On 
Septic and Antiseptic Substances’ have a 
still wider importance in relation to general 
medicine, tending in the same direction as 
recent discoveries which have obtained an 
overwhelming importance in modern medical 
science. They were first communicated to 
the Royal Society, which rewarded them 
with the Copley medal, and afterwards in- 
corporated in his work on diseases of the 
army. Along with these should be men- 
tioned his memoirs on the gaol fever, or 
typhus, which he showed to be the same as 
the hospital fever. This subject he first 
treated in a letter to Dr. Mead, published in 
1750, and afterwards in a communication to 
the Royal Society in 1763. 

An important amelioration in the treat- 
ment of sick and wounded soldiers is also 


attributed to Pringle. It was probably at 
his suggestion that the Earl of Stair, when 
commanding the British forces in Gennany, 
proposed to the French commander, the Due 
de Noailles, that military hospitals on either 
side should be regarded as neutral, and mu- 
tually protected. This humane practice was 
observed throughout the campaign, and has 
now become the universal custom in Euro- 
pean wars. Few physicians have rendered 
more definite and brilliant services to science 
and humanity. 

He wrote : 1. ‘De Marcore Senili’ (in- 
augural diss.), Leyden, 1730, 4to. 2. ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Nature and Cure of Hos- 
pital and Jayl Fevers,’ London, 1750, 8vo, 
8. ‘ Observations on the Diseases of the 
Army,’ London, 1752, 8vo; 7th edit. 1782; 
last edit. 1810. 4. ‘ Six Discourses delivered 
at the Royal Society, on occasion of the 
Annual Assignment of the Copley INledal ; 
with Life of the Author by Andrew Ki])pis, 
B.D.,’ London, 1783, 8vo. Some or all of 
these discourses were published separately 
in 4to, 1773-8 (Lowndes). Among Pringle s 
contributions to the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions,’ the most important are three papers 
on ‘ Experiments upon Septic and Antisep- 
tic Substances, with Remarks relating to 
their Use in the Theory of Medicine,’ 1750, 
vol. xlvii. ; and an ‘ Account of several Per- 
sons seized with the Gaol Fever, working at 
Newgate,’ 1753, vol, xlviii. lie also pub- 
lished letters on the proi^ecies of Daniel, 
addressed to him by J. V. Michaelis, pro- 
fessor at Gottingen, as ‘ J. D. Michaelis Epi- 
stolae de LXX Hebdomadis Danielis, ad D. J. 
Pringle,’ London, 1773, 8vo. 

‘A Rational Enquiry into the Nature 
of the Plague, by John Pringle,’ London, 
1722, 12mo, is by a namesake, hut no con- 
nection of Sir John Pringle. 

[Life, by Kippis, 1783, mentioned above (the 
only original authority); Lives of BritDh Phy- 
sicians, 1830 ; Munk’s Coll. Phys. 1878, ii. 252 ; 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, pas- 
sim (see index) ; Allardyce’s Scotland and Scots- 
men in the Eighteenth Century; Chambers’s 
Biogr. Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen ; Burton’s 
Hist, of Scotland, viii. 6o2.] J. P. P. 

PRINGLE, ROBERT(/f. 1736), politician, 
was the third son of Sir Robert Pringle, first 
baronet, of Stitchel, by his wife, Margaret, 
daughter of Sir John Hope, a lord of session 
under the title of Lord Craighall. lie was a 
younger brother of Sir "Walter Pringle^ of 
Lochton, lord Newhall [q, v.] After studying 
for some time at the university of Leyden, 
which he entered 19 Nov. 1687 {Index to 
Leyden Students, p. 80), he took service under 
William, prince of Orange, with whom he 
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came over to England at tlie Revolution. 
Shortly afterwards he laid down his com- 
mission, and was appointed under-secretary 
of state for Scotland. In this capacity he 
attended King WiUiam in all his campaigns 
abroad (cf. correspondence, Hist MS8. Comm. 
13th Rep. App. pt. viii. p. 53). On 18 May 
1718 he was appointed secretary at war, and 
he held that office until the 24th of the fol- 
lowing December. Subseg^uently he became 
registrar-general of the shipping. He died at 
Rotterdam on 13 Sept. 1736. He married a 
Miss Law, and had one son, Robert. 

[Carstares State Papers; London Mag. 1736, 
p. 681 ; Gent. Mag. 1736, p. 620.] T. P. H. 

PRINGLE, THOMAS (1789-1834), 
Scottish poet, son of a farmer, was bom at 
BlaiMaw, Teviotdale, Roxburghshire, on 
5 Jan. 1789. His mother, the daughter of 
Thomas Haitlie, a Berwickshire farmer, 
whom he lost at the age of six, he affec- 
tionately memorialises in his * Autumnal 
Excursion.* Through an accident in infancy 
Pringle was permanently lame, and used 
crutches (Nodes AinbrosiarKB^ iv. 297). As 
a child his nurse found him. thoughtful, but 
* not half so keen of divinity on a Sunday 
as of history on a week day.* After pre- 
paration at Kelso grammar school, he en- 
tered Edinburgh University. Robert Story, 
whose reminiscences are full of regard for 
his ffiend, was a fellow-student and close 
companion (Lbitch Ritchie, Memoirs of 
JPringie, p. 20). An incident in his college 
career illustrates Pringle’s enthusiastic tem- 
perament. He and his crutches, with the 
aid of forty or fifty fellow-students armed 
with clubs, secured a favourable first night 
in Edinburgh for Joanna Bailiie’s ‘ Family 
Legend,* which an organised body of oppo- 
nents sought to condemn. 

In 1811 Pringle entered the Register 
Office, Edinburgh, as copyist of old records, 
continuing his service for several years, and 
giving his leisure to literature. Dyspeptic 
and inclined to religious melancholy, he w^ 
able in lighter moods to co-operate with ^ 
friend Story in cleverly satirising the Edin- 
buro^h Philomathic Society as ‘The Insti- 
tute* (R. H. Stout, Life of Robert Story, 
p. 16). A contribution to Hogg’s ‘Poetic 
Mirror,’ 1816, brought Mm the friendship of 
Scott, whose manner his poem imitated. In 
a dedication to Scott, long afterwar^, 
Pringle gracefully said he ^d found the 
* minstrel’s heart as noble as 1^ lay . Scott a 
generosity was proved in 181 /, when Pringle 
and his friend Oleghom produced the first 
number of the ‘ Edinburgh Monthly Maga- 
zine ’for John Blackwood. Pringles mam 


contribution was a paper on gipsies, based 
on materials supplied by Scott, who had 
thought of using them for an article in the 
‘Quarterly Review.’ Pringle and Cleghorn 
edited six numbers of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine,* but resigned through 
disagreement with the publisher. The chief 
result of the quarrel was the establishment by 
the publisher of ‘ Blackwood's Magazine,’ of 
which the first number appeared in October 
1817, and which was managed by Blackwood 
himself. Pringle, having now resolved to 
live by literature, undertook the editorship 
of the" ‘ Edinburgh Star ’ newspaper, and con- 
ducted for a time an ‘ Edinburgh Magazine’ 
for Constable. Neither venture prospered, 
and Pringle returned to the Register House 
in January 1819. 

Owing to his narrow circumstances, 
Pringle arranged to emigrate to South 
Africa, and through Scott a grant of land 
was secured from Lord Melville for his 
father and brothers. The government plan 
of colonising required each party to contain 
at least ten adult males, and Pringle 
gathered a company numbering twent^r-four. 
He trusted to get employment for himself 
in the civil service of the colony. In Fe- 
bruary 1820 they set sail, his touchy ‘ Emi- 
grant’s Farewell’ being a memorial of the 
departure. They settled in the upper valley 
of the Baavians river, or river of Baboons (a 
tributaiy of the Great Fish river), and by 
J une 1821 they owned twenty thousand acres 
of land, under the name of Glen-L^den. 
After labouring hard to make the conditions ot 
the settlement satisfactory, Pringle removed, 
with his wife and her sister, to Cape Town, 
where he became librarian in the public library • 
Pringle worked hard for the colony, sug- 
gesting for the commissioners in 1823 a plan 
for defending the eastern frontier by a settle- 
ment of Hottentots, and in 1823-4 he ^ted 
as secretary to the society for the relief of 
the distressed settlers in Albany. He pub- 
lished in London a pamphlet on the latter 
subject, and was largely instrumental in 
collecting for his purpose 7 ,000/. from Eng- 
land andlndia,and3,000/.inthecoloxiyitself. 
Meanwhile he and a friend, Fairbaim, started 
a private academy, which promised well, and 
they also published a newspaper and a maga- 
zine, ‘ The South African Journal ’ and ‘ The 
South African Commercial Advertiser,’ both 
of which were suppressed by the governor, 
Lord Charles Somerset. ‘ Pringle might have 
done well there,’ said Scott, ‘could he have 
scoui^d his hiain of politics, but he must 
publish a whig journal at the Cape of Good 
Hope! He is a worthy creature, hut conceited 
withal’ (Scott, Journal, i. 382), After the 
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governor’s action, Pringle resigned liis posts at 
Cape Town, visited Glen-Lynden and found 
it prosperous, and then, with his wife and her 
sister, proceeded to London, which he reached 
on 7 July 1826. The government at home 
declined to grant him any redress, and he 
foiind himself involved in heavy expenses. 

An article by Pringle on the South African 
slave trade, in the ^ New Monthly Magazine' 
for October 1826, introduced him to the notice 
of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton and Zachary 
Macaulay, and led to his appointment in 1827 
as secretary to the Anti-Slavery Society. He 
inspired enthusiasm in other workers. Clark- 
son suggested that he should write the his- 
tory of tlxe abolition of slavery ; and Wilber- 
force, in a letter of January 1832, thanked 
him for his exertions, adding, ‘ I shall feel 
it an act of friendly regard if you will come 
and shake me by the hand ’ (Ritchie, Me - 
moirsofPn’i'iglei^.^'i), In 1831 he waslargely 
instrumental in enabling Coleridge to retain 
his government annuity, Coleridge afterwards 
subscribing himself, in a grateful letter, as 
his ^ sincere friend and thorough esteemer ' 
(ib, p. 90). On 27 June 1834 a document 
signed by Pringle proclaimed the abolition 
of slavery, and announced that the approach- 
ing 1 Aug. would be a day of thanksgiving. 
The following day he became seriously ill, 
and rest and change seemed imperative. 
His friends helped him to take out passages 
to Cape Colony for himself and his wife and 
her sister, but he was unable to start, and 
died in London 5 Dec. 1834. He was buried 
in Bunhill Fields. An appropriate epitaph 
was written for his tombstone by William 
Kennedy [q. v.] 

Pringle married, 19 July 1817, Margaret 
Brown, daughter of an East Lothian farmer, 
who survived him. As she and her sister 
were left in straitened circumstances, Leitch 
Ritchie published, in their interest, in 1839, 
Pringle’s poems with a prefatory memoir. 

Pringle’s earlier poems, under the title 
< Ephemerides,' were published in 1828. In 
1834 those on South African themes were re- 
issued as ‘ African Sketches,’ the volume also 
including Pringle’s vivid and impressive 
^ Narrative of his Residence in South Africa.’ 
After his death the * Narrative’ was repub- 
lished, with a biographical notice by Josiah 
Oonder [q . v,] Several of the lyrics in ' Ephe- 
TJierides^ are graceful and melodious, but the 
highest achievement of the author is his 
‘African Sketches.’ Of these, ‘The Emi- 
grants ’ is a creditable experiment in Spen- 
serian verse, concluding with the tuneful 
hymn of ‘ Farewell.’ There is a collection of 
passable sonnets, and several of the ballads 
are meritorious, ‘The Bechuana Boy’ is a 


picturesque and touching narrative, while 
‘ Afar in the Desert ’ is a brilliant study 
of movement, which Coleridge considered 
‘ among the two or three most perfect lyric 
poems in our language ’ (Ritohie, Memoirs, 
142). Pringle also assisted Belfrage and 
ay in their ‘Memoirs of Dr. Alexander 
Waugh,’ 1830, 8vo; he supplied materials 
for George Thompson’s ‘Travels and Ad- 
ventures in Southern Africa/ 1827, 4to, and 
for John Philips’s ‘ History of Cape Colony ; ’ 
he was editor of ‘Friendship’s Oflering’ for 
several years from its commencement in 
1826, two of his colleagues being Thomas 
Kibble Hervey [q. v.] and Leitch Ritchie 
[q. V.] 

[Poetical Works of Thomas Pringle, with a 
Sketch of Ins Life by Leitch Ritchio; Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott, od. 1837 , iv. 64 , vi. 363 ; 
Gordon’s Memoirs of John Wilson, i. 245 ; 
Noctes Aml)rosian£e, ii. 280 , iv. 297 ; Quarterly 
Review, 1835 ; Cliambers’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary of P'minent Scotsmen,] T. B. 

PRINGLE, WALTER (1625-1607), of 
Greenknowe, Berwickshire, covenanter, bom 
in 1625, was the third son of Robert Pringle, 
first of Stitchol, Roxburghshire, by Catherine 
Hamilton of Silverton Hill. The Pringles 
of Stitchel were descended from the Hop 
Pringles of Oraiglatch and Newhall, Selkirk- 
shire, a younger branch of the Pringles of 
Snailliolin. Robert Pringle, second son of 
George Pringle of Oraiglatch, was originally 
of Bartinbush ; but, having acquired a large 
fortune by his profession of writer to the 
signet in Edinburgh, he in 1028 bought the 
estate of Stitchel from Sir John Gordon of 
Lochinvar, first viscount Konmure. He also 
in 1637 piircliased from James Seton of Touch 
and Dame Barbara Cranstoun, his mother, 
for himself during his life, and then for his 
second surviving son, alter, the estate of 
West Gordon, Berwickshire, ‘with the manor 
place called Greenknowe/ over and netlujr 
Jiuntly Wood, and the fourth part of Fawne. 
In 1638 he also purchased from James, third 
earl of Home, various other lands in Berwick- 
shire for tlie price of 19,000/. Scots. lie sat 
in the Scottish parliament as commissioner 
for Roxburghshire in 1639-41. He was one 
of a committee appointed by the parliament 
on 28 J uly 1641 to proceed against incendi- 
aries (BaLEOUR, orks, ii. 22) ; and of another, 
appointed on 10 Sept., to consider the over- 
tures for manufactories (ih. p. 61). Robert 
Pringle died in 1049. 

The son, Walter Pringle, when about 
eleven years of ago, was, with his brother, 
placed under the, care of James Leckie, an 
ejected minister at Stirling. The death of 
Leckie suspended the exercise of the special 
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religious influences to which he had been sub- 
jected at Stirling ; and, according to his own 
account, there supervened ‘ several years of 
darkness, deadness, and sinfulness,’ one of 
which ‘ was spent, or rather lost, in Leith, 
two at Edinburgh College, five at home and 
in the wars (being a volunteer), and two in 
France ’ (Memoirs in Select BiographieSj^xih^ 
lished by the Wodrow Society, i. 424). He 
returned home from France in June 1648, and 
on the death of his father, in May 1649, suc- 
ceeded to the estate of Greenknowe, Berwick- 
shire, where the ruined tower of his residence 
still stands. In November following he was 
married at Stow by James Guthrie [(^. v.] to 
Janet, second daughter of James Pringle of 
Torwoodlee, Selkirkshire, and sister of George 
Pringle [q. v.] of Torwoodlee. Both families 
held strong covenanting opinions. On the in- 
vasion of Scotland by Cromwell in 1652, 
Pringle of Greenknowe, with his brother-in- 
law of Torwoodlee, joined the covenanting 
army which opposed Cromwell at Dunbar. 
After the defeat of the covenanters there he 
took refuge with his brother-in-law at Tor- 
woodlee; and, when returning one night from 
visiting his wife, who was at Stitchel, en- 
countered an English trooper on horseback, 
whom he killed. Thereupon he for a time 
took refuge in N orthumberland. Shortly after 
returning to Scotland he was apprehended 
and brought to Selkirk; but, on pleading that 
he had killed the soldier in self-defence, he 
was allowed his liberty on a bond for 2, OCX)/, 
sterling. After the Eestoration he was, on 
20 Sept. 1660, sent a prisoner to the castle of 
Edinburgh, but does not appear to have been 
long detained in confinement. On 19 July 
1^4 he was, however, brought before the 
court of high commission for nonconformity. 
Being required, as a test, to take the oath of 
allegiance, he affirmed that his one difficulty 
was as to the clause relating to supremacy, 
and offered to take the oath according to 
Bishop Ussher’s explication, approved by 
James VI. A heavy fine was therefore im- 
posed on him (Select Biographies^ l 453-4; 
WoBEOW, Sufferings of the Church of Scot- 
land, i. 394). For non-payment of the fine 
he was, on 24 Nov., seized and brought to 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh; but shortly 
afterwards received his liberty, on finding 
bond to enter the burgh of Elgin on or before 
1 Jan. following, and abide within its bounds 
during the king’s pleasure, and, on the non- 
payment of the fine by Candlemas, to enter 
within the Tolbooth of the said burgh. On 
3 May 1665 he petitioned the council that 
since March last he had been imprisoned 
within the Tolbooth ; and that, as his health 
had seriously sufiered, he might be allowed 
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the limits of the burgh of Elgin and one mils 
round, which was granted on his finding 
caution in 1,000/. Scots to remain within its 
bounds. On 6 Feb. 1666 his friends, with- 
out his knowledge, procured from the court 
of high commission a change of his confine- 
ment from Elgin to his own home at Green- 
knowe and three miles round, on pajrment 
of 200/. sterling, and on giving a bond for 
bis ^peaceable and inoffensive behaviour.’ 
Although rather * stumbled ’ bv the word ‘ in- 
offensive,’ he accepted the terms. He died oa 
12 Dec. 1667. He had six sons and three 
daughters. The ‘ Memoirs of AV alter Pringle 
of Greenknowe,’ written for the edification of 
his family, was published in 1723, and re- 
published in 1751 and 1847. It is also in- 
cluded in vcl. L of ‘ Select Biographies,’ pub- 
lished by the Wodrow Society. 

ptemoirs ut supra; Wodrow’s Sufferirgs of 
the ChuTch of Scotland.} T. P. H. 

PEINGLE, SiE WALTEE, Lobb Xew- 
TTATx (1664M736), Scottish judge, was 
second sou of Sir Eohert Pringle, first baronet 
of Stitchel, and Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Hope, lord Craighall. Walter Pringle [q.v.] 
of Greenknowe was his granduncle. He was 
one of a family of nineteen children, thirteen 
of whom sunnved infancy, and two, besides 
himself, Thomas and Robert (rf.l736) [q-v»l» 
were dikinguisbed in law and politics. \V al- 
ter, bom about 1664, succeeded to the estate 
of Lochton. He was admitted advocate on 
10 Dec. 1687, and became one of the leaders of 
the Scottish W. His promotion to the bench 
was long delayed, and he was passed over 
in the interest of several advocates who wem 
inferior to bim in attainments [see Elliot, 
SiEGiLBERT,LoBDMr!n:o]. Itwasnotuntii 
Sir Gilbert Elliot’s death in 1718 that Pringle 
was made a judge. On 6 June in that year he 
took his seat, with the title of Lord New^hall, 
and was knighted at the same time, and made 
a lord of justiciary.' According to Tytler,his 
high personal qualities gave him a^permanent 
name in the annals of Ssottish jurisprudence.’ 
Upon his death, on 14 Dec. 1736, a unique tri- 
bute was paid to his remains, his funer^ being 
attended by his judicial colleagues in their 
robes of ofice. The faculty of ^vocates en- 
grossed in their minutes a special eulogy on 
Pringle, written by Sir Robert Dundas of 
Amiston, then dean of faculty. Pringlemar- 
ried a daughter of Johnston of Hilton, and 
had issue. His direct liue failed in the third 
generation, and his estate of Ijochton 
Sir John Pringle of StiteheL His niece Ka- 
therine was married to Vt illiam Hamilton 
(1704-1754) [q.v.] of Bangour,thepoet,who 

wrote a poetical epitaph on Pringle, Pringles 
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portrait was painted by Allan and engraved 
by K. Cooper. 

[Tytler’s Life of Lord Karnes, i. 31 ; Bninton 
and Hair’s Senators of the College of Justice, p. 
495; G-rant’s Old and New Edinburgh, i. 161.] 

A. H. M. 

PBINSEP, HENRY TIIOBY (1792- 
1878), Indian civil servant, was the fourth 
son of John Prinsep. The latter, having 
gone out to India as a military cadet during 
the period which intervened between the re- 
tirement of Clive from, and the appointment 
of Wan'en Hastings to, the government of 
Bengal, had resigned the military service 
and made a considerable fortune in trade. 
He traificked chiefly in indigo, of which 
industry he may be regarded as the founder, 
and introduced into Bengal the printing of 
cotton fabrics. He returned to England in 
1788 and settled at Thoby Priory in Essex; 
he was M.P. for Queenborough, 1802-6, and 
an alderman of the city of London. He 
published in 1789 ‘ A Review of the Trade 
of the East India Company,’ London, 8vo, 
and this was followed by pamphlets upon 
the cultivation of the sugar-cane in Bengal 
and upon other East Indian topics (cf. 
"Watt, Bill. Brit) In his later life, after 
considerable losses in trade, his city influence 
procured his appointment as bailiff to the 
court of the borough of Southwark, with a 
salary of 1,500/. a year (cf. Fantheon of the 
A(/e^ 1825, ii. 187). He married, while in 
India, a sister of J ames Pe ter Auriol, secretary 
to the government of Warren Hastings. 

His son, Henry Thoby, was born at Thoby 
Priory on lo July 1793; he commenced his 
education under a private tutor, and at the age 
of thirteen joined Mr. Knox’s school at Tun- 
bridge, where he was at once placed in the 
sivt.hform. In 1807, having obtained awritei’- 
ship to Bengal, he entered the East India 
College, then recently established at Hert- 
ford Castle, and, leaving the college in De- 
cember 1808, arrived at Calcutta on 20 July 
1809, at the age of sixteen. After passing 
two years in Calcutta, first as a student in 
"Writers’ Buildings, where he was much 
thrown with Holt Alackenzie, and afterwards 
a.s an assistant in the oftice of the court of Sadr 
Adalat, he was sent to Murshidabad, where he 
was employed as assistant to the magistrate, 
and also as registrar, a judicial office for the 
disposal of petty suits. After serving in the 
Jungle Mehals and in Bakarganj (Backir- 
gunge), Prinsep was appointed, in 1814, to 
a subordinate office in the secretariat, and 
in that capacity became a member of the 
suite of the governor-general, Lord Moira 
(afterwards Marquis of Hastings), whom 


he accompanied in his tour tlmough Oudli 
and the Nortli-Western Provinces. He was 
subsequently the first holder of the office of 
superintendent and remembrancer of legal 
affairs— an office established for the luotec- 
tion of the interests of the government in 
the courts in the provinces. His tenure of 
the post was inten-upted by summonses to 
join the governor-general’s camp during 
Lord Hastings’s more prolonged tours, which 
embraced the period of the Nepal and Pin- 
dari wars, and of the third war with the 
Mahrattas. In the two latter the governor- 
general, who was also commander-in-chief, 
exercised the chief command. At the close 
of the Maliratta war, Prinsep obtained the 
permission of tlie governor-general to write 
*A History of the Political and Military 
Transactions in India during the Admini- 
stration of the Marquis of Hastings,’ i.e. 
from October 1813 to January 1823. Prin- 
sep sent the completed manuscript to his 
elder brother, Charles Robert I’rinsep [see 
below]. A letter to Canning, president of 
the board of control, from Lord Hastings, re- 
commended that the publication of tlie work 
should be sand ioned. Canning, withoiitread- 
ing the manuscript, prohibited the publica- 
tion.^ diaries Prin.se]), however, decided to 
publish on his own responsibility, and placed 
the manuscript in the hands of John Murray, 
who brought out the book in 1823. The proofs 
were sent to the board of control, where 
they were seen by Canning, who, on reading 
them, approved of the work, and evinced no 
displeasure at the violation of his prohibi- 
tion. The book is generally considered to 
be the best and most trustworthy naiTative 
of the events of that time. The original 
edition (1 voL 4to) was revised and repub- 
lished in two octavo volumes, when the au- 
thor was in England oii leave, in 1824. 

In 1819 and 1820, while still holding, as 
his permanent appointment, the oflice of 
superintendent and remembrancer of legal 
affairs, Prinsep was employed upon more 
than one special inquiry. T^ie most impor- 
tant was an investigation into the condition 
of the land tenures in the district of Bard- 
wan and the adjoining country. The prin- 
cipal landowner in these districts was, and 
is, the raja of Bard wan, who paid over 
forty lakhs of rupees, representing in Prhi- 
sep’s time over 400,000/. sterling, as annual 
revenue to the government. The raja had 
introduced the system of letting his estates 
in large blocks, called patni taluks, to tenants 
who were called patni dars, on payment of 
large sums of money as bonus ; these again 
sublet them to undertenants called darpatni- 
dars, by whom they were again further sub- 
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let ; so tliat there were sometimes five or 
six middlemen between the raja and the 
cultivating ryot. The tenure of the patni- 
dars was, by stipulation, perpetual and here- 
ditary and gave to them all the rights and 
authority of the raja over the subtenants ; 
the result was much confusion and litiga- 
tion, difficulty in collecting the raja’s dues, 
and risk to the government revenue. Prin- 
sep, after a thorough inquiry, came to the 
conclusion that there was no security for 
the government revenue, and no remedy for 
the existing confusion, unless a law were 
passed that, on default of the patnidar, all 
the middlemen who derived their rights from 
him should f^l with him. He accordingly | 
drafted a regulation, which was passed into 
law as Kegulation 8 of 1819, and is in force 
at the present day, not only in the districts 
originally dealt with, but throughout Bengal. 

From that time Prinsep was recognised as 
one of the ablest men in the service, and his 
promotion to high office was assured. On 
16 Dec. 1820, before he had been twelve 
years in India, he was appointed Persian 
secretary to government on a salary of three 
thousand rupees a month; and except on 
two occasions, when he was compelled by 
the state of his health to leave India for a 
time, he never left the secretariat until he 
was appointed a member of council, first 
during a temporary vacancy in 1835, and 
five years later, when he was permanently 
appointed to the office. He finally retired 
from the service and left India in 1843. 

During his long service Prinsep was 
brought into close contact with a long suc- 
cession of go vemors-general, including Lords 
Hastings, Amherst, William Bentinck, Auck- 
land, and Ellenborough. Many years aftp- 
wards, in 1865, he wrote a valuable autobio- 
graphical sketch of his official life (still 
unpublished), in which he recorded his im- 
pressions of each of these men. Of Lord 
Minto, with whom he does not appear to 
have had any direct intercourse, Prinsep had 
a poor opinion, although he gives him credit 
for the firmness he displayed in the opera- 
tions against Java. He regarded Lord 
Hastings’s administration, extending over 
nine years, as * a glorious one,’ which had 
* nearly doubled the revenues and territories 
of the East India Company, and established 
its ffiplomatic influence over the whole penin- 
sula of India.’ Lord Amherst he describes 
as a courteous gentleman, and a ready and i 
fluent speaker, but he * lacked confidence in 
his own judgment and was by no means 
prompt in decision,’ and * had extraordinary 
notions of the importance of a very puncti- 
lious ceremonial.’ He had a high admiration 


for John Adam [q. v.], who was acting go- 
vernor-general for seven months in 1823, and 
on his death in 1825 wrote a memoir of Adam 
at the request of his family, which was pub- 
lished in the * Asiatic Journal ’ for 1825. 

The governor-general upon whom Prin- 
sep is most severe is Lord William Ben- 
tinck. He regarded him as addicted to 
change for the mere sake of change, as un- 
duly suspicious of those who worked under 
him, and too much addicted to meddling 
with details; but he gives Lord William 
credit for honesty of intention, especially 
in the distribution of his patronage. The two 
men differed essentially in cliaracter. Lord 
William was a strong liberal, while Prinsep 
was a conservative to the backbone. On the 
education question Prinsep was strongly op- 
posed to the policy, initiated by Macaulay 
and supported by Bentinck, of substituting 
English for the ancient cfriental languages 
as the medium of instruction. The policy 
ultimately adopted was a compromise m 
ference to Prinsep’s opposition. Later on, 
during the interregnum m which Sir Charles 
Metcalfe [q. v.] officiated as governor-general, 
Prinsep, while not opposing the act for giving 
freedom to the press of India, predicted, with 
a foresight which subsequent events have 
justified, that * the native press might become 
an engine for destroying the respect in which 
the government is held.’ Prinsep’s remarks 
on this occasion were quoted forty-three years 
afterwards in support of the act passed in 
1878 for the better control of publications in 
oriental languages in India. 

With Lord Auckland, Prinsep appears to 
have been on very friendly terms through- 
out his administration, but he regarded him 
as deficient in promptitude of decision, and 
influenced by an overweening dread of re- 
sponsibility. He entirely disapproved of 
! Lord Auckland’s Afghan policy, and foretold 
the failure of the policy of supporting Shah 
Soojah on public grounds as well as on 
account of the we&ness of his character. 

I With LordEllenboroughPrin^p only served 
I a year. In the autobiographical sketch he 
tells the story of the despatches which were 
sent by Lord Ellenborough to Pollock and 
Kott during the Afghan war. 

On his return to England in 1843 Pnnsep 
settled in London, where he had been already 
elected a member of the Carlton Club and 
also of the Athenaeum Club by election of 
the committee. His ambition at that time 
was to enter the House of Commons, and he 
contested no less than four constituencies as 
a conservative candidate, the Kilmarnock 
Burghs, Dartmouth, Dover, and Harwich. 
At the last of these places he was returned by 
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a majority, but was unseated by petition on 
technical grounds connected with his qualifi- 
cation which were immediately removed by 
the House of Commons. He then canvassed 
for a seat in the court of directors of the East 
India Company, to which he was elected in 
1850. He took a prominent part in the 
discussions at the India House, and when the 
number of directors was diminished under the 
act of 1863, he was one of those elected by 
ballot to retain their seats. In 1858, when 
the council of India was established, he was 
one of the seven directors appointed to the 
new council. 

In the council of India, in which Prinsep 
held office for sixteen years, only retiring in 
1874, when failing sight and deafness dis- 
qualified him for the post, he displayed the 
same activity which had characterised his 
whole official life. He recorded frequent 
dissents from the decisions of the secretary 
of state. He was much opposed to some of 
the measures adopted after the mutiny. He 
emphatically disapproved of the abolition of 
the system of recruiting British troops for 
local service in India, and joined on that 
occasion with thirteen other members of the 
council in a written protest against the 
course taken by the cabinet in deciding this 
question before the council of India had been 
consulted on it. He also disapproved of the 
original scheme for the establishment of 
statif corps for India, and especially of that 
part of it which provided for the appointment 
of officers from the line for Indian service. 
He was much opposed to the re-establiahment 
of a native government in Mysore, after the 
country had been administered for thirty 
ears by British offi cers. On fi nancial grounds 
e deprecated the prosecution of the works 
undertaken to improve the navigation of the 
Godavery river, which subsequently, owing 
to their enormous cost, had to be abandoned. 
In his last year of office he recorded a protest 
against the adoption of the narrow, or metre, 
gauge for Indian railways. 

Busy as was Prinsep’s official life, he found 
time to write —besides his history of Lord 
Hastings’s administration— ^works on the 
origin of the Sikh power in the Punjab (1834), 
on the historical facts deducible from recent 
discoveries in Afghanistan (1844), on the 
social and political condition of Thibet, Tar- 
tary, and Mongolia (1862), and in 1853 be 

? ublished an exhaustive pamphlet on the 
ndia question, when the so-called Charter 
Act of that year was under discussion. He 
also, when in India, broiight out Paraa- 
chandra Dasa’s * Register of the Bengal Civil 
Servants 1790-1842, accompanied by Actu- 
arial Tables ’ (Calcutta, 1844), a subject to 


which he had given a good deal of attent ion. 
At the same time he was a facile verse-writer. 
Quite in.his old age he printed for private cir- 
culation alittle volume entitled* Specimens of 
Ballad Poetry applied to the Tales and Tradi- 
tions of the East.’ He kept up his classical 
studies to the end of his life. When failing 
health entailed upon him sleepless nights, he 
often whiled away the time by translating 
the * Odes of Horace ’ into English verse. 
He was a keen mathematician. Only a few 
days before his death he worked out a new 
method of proving the forty-seventb proposi- 
tion of the first book of Euclid, which was 
favourably reported on by so competent a 
mathematician as Professor Olillord. 

In private life Prinsep was greatly beloved. 
Always genial and kindly, ho was generous 
in the extreme. Some live or six years after 
his return from India he settled at Little 
Holland House, a roomy old house in Ken- 
sington, with a large garden, the site of 
wliich is now occupied by Melbury Road. 
There he cultivated the society of artists, 
more than one of whom are largely indebted 
to his help and encouragement for their 
success in life. Mr. G. F. Watts, R. A., was 
one of his most attached friends, and had his 
home with Prinsiip at the old Little Holland 
House for twenty-five years. Another was 
Sir Edward Burne-Joims, who. when a young 
and struggling artist, attracted Prinsep’s 
notice and assistance. 

Prinsep died on 11 Fob, 1878, at the house 
of Mr. Watts at Freshwater in the Isle of 
Wight. His wife, Sara Monclcton, daughter 
of James Pattle,died on 15 Dec. 1887, leaving 
three sons : the present Sir Henry Thoby 
Prinsep, a judge of the high court at Cal- 
cutta; Valentine Cameron Prinsep, Royal 
Academician, and Arth ur llaldhnand Prin- 
sep, a major-general (retired) of the Bengal 
cavalry, and O.B, lie also left one daughter, 
who married Mr. Charles Gurney. 

Prinsep was a man of commandingprescnce, 
with a remarkably keen eye and a pleasant 
expression of countenance. There are two 
portraits of him, both by Watts. One drawn 
in crayons in 1852 belongs to the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Prinsep ; the other in oils, painted 
twenty years later, belongs to Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, There is an excellent photograph 
by bis sister-in-law, Mrs. Julia hlargaret 
Cameron fq-v.] Watts also painted a por- 
trait of Mrs. Prinsep. 

Of Prinsep’s numerous brothers one, James, 
is separately noticed. Another, Charges 
Robert Primp (1789-18G4). was admiited 
a pensioner of St. John’s College, 0am- 
hridge, 23 May 1806, and proceeded B.A. 
1811 and M.A. 1814, He was called to 
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the bar by the Inner Temple in Trinity i 
term 1817, and was the author of ‘An Essay 
on Money,’ London, 1818, 8vo, and of a 
translation of J. B. Say’s ‘Political Economy, 
with Notes,’ 2 yoIs. 8vo, 1811. He was 
created LL.D. in 1824, received the appoint- 
ment of advocate-general of Bengal, and 
died at Chiswick on 8 June 1864 (Oent 
Mag. 1864, ii. 124; Alliboijb, o/ j&wy- 
lish Lit ii. 1691). 

[This article has been based largely upon the 
autobiographical sketch to which reference is 
made in it* and on information iurnished by a 
member of Prinsep’s family and by friends. 
Prinsep’s works have also been consulted.] 

J. A. 

PRINSEP, JAIVIES (1799-1840), archi- 
tect and orientalist, bom in 1759, was seventh 
son of John Prinsep, and a younger brother 
of Henry Thoby Prinsep [q. v.] He was ori- 
ginally intended for the profession of an 
architect, and at the age of fifteen commenced 
the study of that profession under Augustus 
Pugin [q.v.], but his eyesight being injured 
by too close application to mechanical and 
other drawing, he was obliged to seek fresh 
employment. Eventually , after havingunder- 
gone a training for the duties of assay, he was 
appointed, at the age of twenty, assistant 
assay-master at the Calcutta mint, arrivi^ 
there on 15 Sept. 1819. His eyesight in 
the meantime, under skilful medical trea^ 
ment, had been completely restored. His 
chief in the mint was Dr. Horace Hayman 
"Wilson, afterwards Boden professor of 
Sanscrit at Oxford, and for many years 
librarian at the India House. A few 
months after Prinsep’s arrival, Dr. Wilson 
was sent to Benares to remodel the mint in 
that city, and during his absence Prinsep 
conducted all the assay business at the Cal- 
cutta mint. On Wilson's return, Prinsep 
was appointed assay-master in the Benares 
mint, and retained that office until that 
mint was abolished in 1830, when he was 
reappointed to the Calcutta mint as deputy 



him as assay-master and secretary to the 
mint committee at Calcutta. He retained 
these appointments until 1838, when, owing 
to his intense application to scientific and 
literary pursuits, in addition to his official 
duties, his health entirely failed, ^d he was 

compelled to return to England. Hemedm 

London, of softening of the brain, on April 

1840, in his forty-first year. ^ 

Apart fmm his literary and scientinc 
pursuits, Prinsep’s work was by no menus 
confined to his assay duties. Upon his ap- 
pointment at Benares, finding a new mint 


under construction the architectural de- 
sign of which was very defective, he ob- 
tained authority to complete the building 
upon an amended plan, which he carried 
out with considerable skill at the estimated 
cost of the original design. He was subse- 
qnently employed upon similar work at the 
same station, including the erection of a 
church. He also acted as member and secre- 
tary of a committee appointed to carry out 
municipal improvements. He improved 
the drainage of the city by constructing a 
tunnel from the Ganges to conduct water 
into it. He built a bridge of five arches of 
large span over the Karamnasa, a river 
which divides the province of Benares from 
Behar. He took down and restored the mina- 
rets of the mosque of Arangzib, the founda- 
tions of which were giving way. After his re- 
turn to Calcutta he successfully completed a 
canal which had been commenced under the 
direction of one of his brothers, an officer of 
the Bengal engineers, who was killed by a 
fall from his horse while engaged upon the 
work. The construction of this canal, which 
connected the river Hugh with the naviga- 
tion of the Sunderbands, was a difficult work, 
involvingthe building of locks in soil of quick- 
sands, and was regarded as a very skilful piece 
of engineering. Prinsep's mechanical skill ap- 
pears to have been very remarkable even in 
his childhood. When at the Calcutta mint 
he prepared with his own hands, for pur- 
poses of assay, a balance of such delicacy as 
to indicate the three-thousandth part of a 
grain. He was the author of a reform of 
the weights and measures of India, and of 
the uniform coinage, under which the com- 
pany’s rupee was substituted in 1835 for the 
various coinages then existing. His work, 
‘Useful Tables illustrative of Indian His- 
tory,’ included in the collected edition of his 
works, is a mine of information regarding 
aB coins of Indian currency from the earliest 
times, as well as chronological and genea- 
logical details of ancient and modem India, 
fut it is upon hisUterary work that Prin- 
sep’s fame mainly rests. Shortly after his 
return firom Benares to Calcutta, he became 
a firequent contributor to, and afterwards 
editor of, a periodical called ‘ Gleanings in 
Science,’ started by Major Hermit, a scien- 
tific officer in the company’s service. Its object 

was to make known in India discoveries or 
advances in art and science made in Euro^. 
This periodical subsequently be^me the 
ioumal of the Asiatic Society of i^ngal, of 
which Prinsep became secretary m succes- 
sion to Wnson. From this time Prmsep de- 
voted himself largely to the study of the an- 
tiquities of India, and to deciphering ancient 
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inscriptions, of which copies were sent to 
him from all parts of India. He succeeded 
in deciphering certain important inscriptions 
in the Pali language, on pillars at Delhi and 
Allahabad, which had baHled Sir William 
Jones, Colebrooke, and Wilson. These in- 
scriptions, Prinsep found, were identical with 
each other, and had their counterparts on 
rocks at Girnar in Guzerat, and at Dhauli 
in Katak (Cuttack). They’ contained edicts 
of Asoka, the Buddhist pnnce who lived in 
the third century before Christ and was the 
contemporary of the early Seleiicidfe kings 
of Syria. Prinsep also devoted much time 
and labour to the study of numismatics. His 
articles on this subject and on other matters 
connected with the antiquities of India were 
in 1858 collected and published in two 
volumes under the editorship of Mr. Edward 
Thomas. Prinsep was a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and a corresponding member of the 
Institute of France and of the Royal Aca- 
demy at Berlin. 

A memorial of him was erected at Cal- 
cutta in the form of a ghat or landing-place, 
with a handsome building for the protection 
of passengers landing or embarking. This 
stands on the left bank of the Hugh below 
Fort William, and is known as ‘Prinsep’s 
Ghat.’ 

Prinsepmarried,inl886, Harriet, youngest 
daughter of Colonel Aubert, of the Bengal 
army, who, with one daughter, survived him. 

[Annual Register, 1840 ; Essays on Indian 
Antiquities, fiistoric, Numismatic, and Palseo- 
graphic, of the late James Prinsep, F.R.S,, 
secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
&c., with Memoir by Henry Thoby Prinsep, 
edited by Edward Thomas, Ltindon, 1858; Men 
whom India has known, compiled by J, J. Hig- 
ginbotham, 1871.] A. J. A. 

PRIOR, Sir JAMES (1790 P-1809), mis- 
cellaneous writer, son of Matthew Prior, 
was born at Lisburn about 1790. He entered 
the navy as a surgeon, and sailed from Ply- 
mouth in the Nisus frigate on 2'2 June 1810. 
His ship proceeded to Simon’s Town, Cape of 
Good Hope ; was stationed at Mauritius from 
November 1810 to April 1811, when he had 
charge of the wounded ; and, after visiting 
the Seychelles Islands, Madras, IMauritius, 
Java (at the reduction of which by the 
British in September 1811 he was present), 
and Batavia, gradually returned to the Cape. 
This journey Prior described in a * Voyage 
in the Indian Seas in the N isus frigate during 
1810 and 1811,’ published by Sir Richard 
Phillips in 18120, and included in the first 
volume of a collection of ^ New Voyages and 
Travels.’ His next e:3qpedition, in the same 
frigate, was to Table Bay (February 1812), 


St. Helena (.Tanuary 1813), Rio de Janeiro 
(October 1813), and Pernambuco (December 
1813). This tour he also described in a 
* Voyage along the Eastern Coast of Africa, 
&c.’ (1819), and it was included in the 
second volume of I’hillips’s ^ Voyages.’ 

Prior was present at the surrender of Heli- 
goland, which wms confirmed to England by 
the treaty of Kiel on 14 Jan. 1814. In the 
same year he was ordered to accompany the 
first regiment of imperial Russian guards from 
Cherbourg to St. Petersburg, and in 1815 
he was on the coast of La VendCe, and was 
present at the surrender of Napoleon on 
15 July. He then became atafi'snrgeon to the 
Chatham division of the royal marines, and to 
three of the royal yaclits. While at Chatham 
he forwarded to Canning, on 27 May 1826, a 
copy of his enlarged edition of tlie Life of 
Burke ’ {Official Correspondence of Canning, 
1887, ii. 195-6). Ilis next appointment was 
that of assistant to the director-general of 
the medical department of the navy, and on 
1 Aug. 1843 lie was created dc^puty-inspoctor 
of hospitals. He was knighted at St. Jame.s ’3 
Palace on 11 June 1858, was elected mem- 
ber of the Royal Irish Academy in 1830, 
and F.S. A. on 25 N 0 v. 1 830. For many years 
before his death he nssided at Norfolk Ores- 
cent, Hyde Park, lie died at Brighton on 
14 Nov. 1869. 

A portrait of Prior, by E. U. Eddis, was 
lithographed hj Mr. Dawson Turner. A 
second impression, lithographed by ’W. D., 
i.e. William Drummond, was published in 
London in 1835 as one of a set of portraits of 
prominent mem])ers at the Athemeum Club, 
to which^ Prior was elected in 1830, lie 
married, in 1817, Dorothea, relict of Mr. E, 
James. She died at Oxford Terrace, Hyde 
Park, on 28 Nov. 1841. In 1847 he married 
Carolina, relict of Mr, Charles XL Watson. 
She died on 14 Dec. 1881, ag'ed 85. 

Prior’s chief works were biographies of his 
compatriots, Burke and Goldsmith. The 
^Memoir of the Life and Character of 
Edmund Burke’ appeared in 1824, and was 
reissued, enlarged to two volumes, in 1826, 
The third edition cam© out in 1839, the 
fourth in 184G, and, after it had been revised 
by the author, the memoir was included in 
1854 in ‘ Bohn’s British Classics.’ It showed 
industry and good sense, and is still con- 
sidered the best summary of Burke’s career. 
His ‘Life of Oliver Goldsmith, from a variety 
of original sources,’ was published in 1837 in 
two volumes ; and in the same year he edited 
in four volumes the ^ Miscellaneous Works 
of Goldsmith, including a variety of pieces 
now first collected.’ Both works reflected 
credit on his industry. When John Forster 
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(1812-1876) [q. V.] lirouglit out in 1848 his 
I)opular volume on ‘ The Life and Adventures 
of Oliver Goldsmith/ he was accused by Prior 
of wholesale plagiarism. The charge and 
defence are set out in the ‘Literary Gazette/ 

3 June, 17 June, and 29 July 1848, and the 
‘ Athenaeum,’ 10 June 1848; and the accusa- 
tion was further rebutted by Forster in 1854 
in the second edition of his work. Washing- 
ton Irving, in his ‘ Life of Goldsmith ’ (1849), 
admitted his obligations to ‘ the indefatigable 
Prior.’ Nevertheless, Prior’s tract of eight 
pages, entitled ‘ Goldsmith’s Statue,’ winch 
details his own industry, denounces Wash- 
ington Irving for having stolen his materials. 
II is other works were : 1. ‘ The Remonstrance 
of a Toiy to Sir Robert Peel/ 1827, in which 
he condemned that statesman s position on the 
Roman catholic question. 2. ‘ The Country 
House and other Poems,’ 1 846. 3. ‘ Invitation 
to Malvern, a poem with introductory poetical 
epistle to Charles Phillips,’ 1851. 4. ‘Lines 
on reading Verses of Admiral Smyth/ 1857. 
6. ‘ Llangothlen/ a sketch (without place or 
date) ; a copy given by Prior to Dyce is in 
the latter’s library at South Kensington. 
6. ‘ Life of Edmond Malone, with Selections 
from his Manuscript Anecdotes/ 1860; the 
second portion is of little value (cf. Notes 
and Queries^ 2nd ser. ix. 324, 368). 

[Men of the Time, 1 868 ed. ; Ailibone’s Diet 
of Literature ; Journ.Brit. Archaeol. Assoc. 1870, 
p. 268 ; Proceedings Soc of Antiquaries, 2iid ser. 
iv, 474; Reg. and Mag. of Biography, ii. 304; 
Gent. Mfig. 1842, pt. i. p, 112.] W. P. G. 

PRIOR, MATTHEW’ (1664^-1721), poet 
and diplomatist, was born on 21 J uly 1664. 
As to the place of his birth there has been 
some hesitation, arising chiefly from the con- 
tradictory nature of the records which hear 
upon his subsequent connection with St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. In two of these 
he is described as ‘ Middlesexiensis,’ in a third 
as ‘ Dorcestriensis ; ’ but the bulk of tradition 
is in favour of the latter, the exact place of 
birth being supposed to have been Wim- 
home, or Wimbome Minster, in East DoKiet, 
where his father, George Prior, is said to have 
been a joiner (cf. Mayor, Admission to St. 
John's College, ii. 92-3). There is, however, 
no record of his baptism at that locality. 
This has been accounted for by the sup- 
position that his parents were noncoMor- 
mists, and to this he himself is thought to 
refer in his first epistle to his friend, Fleet- 
wood Sheppard — 

So at pure Barn of loud Non-Con, 

"Where with my Granam I have gone. 

Another tradition makes him a pupil at the 


Wimbome free grammar school ; and a third, 
too picturesque to be n^lected, affirms the 
hole that perforates a copy of Raleigh's 
‘ History of the World,’ which is, or was, to 
be found in the church library over the old 
sacristy of St. Cuthberga in Wimbome, to 
have been caused by the youthful Prior, who 
fell asleep over it with a lighted candle. 
Unfortunately, it has been proved conclu- 
sively by Mr, G. A Aitken {Contemporary 
Nevieio, May 189(3) that the books were placed 
in the library at a much later date than 
Prior’s bovhood. WTiile he was still verr 


young his father moved to Stephen’s Alley, 
Westminster, either to be near the school or 
to be near his own brother Samuel, a vintner 
at the Rhenish Wine House in Channel ( now 
Cannon) Row. George Prior sent his son 
to Westminster School, then under the rule 
of Dr. Bushy. Dying shortly afterwards, his 
widow was unable to pay the school fees, 
and young Prior, who bad then reached the 
middle of the third form, was taken into his 
uncle’s house to assist in keeping the accounts, 
his seat being in the bar. Here, coming one 
day to ask for his friend, Fleetwood Shep- 
pard [q. V.] , Lord Dorset found the ^y reading 
Horace, and, after questioning him a little, 
set him to turn an ode into English. Prior 
speedily brought it upstairs to Dorset and 
his friends, so well rendered in verse that 
it became the fashion with the users of the 
house to give him passages out of Horace 
and Ovid to translate. At last, upon one 
occasion, when Dr. Sprat, the dean of West- 
minster, and Mr. Knipe, the second master 
at the school, were both pr^ent, Loid Dorset 
asked the Ixiy whether he would go back to 
hisstudies. t'ncle and ^hew being nothing 
loth, Prior returned to WWminst€r,the earl 
paying for his hooks, and his uncle for his 
clothes, until such time as he could become 
a king’s scholar, which he did in 1681. It 
was at this date that Prior made the ac- 
quaintance of Charles and James Montagu, 
Sie sons of the Hon. Geoi^ Montagu, whose 
residence, Manchester House, was in Channel 
Row, opposite the Rhenish Wine House 
[see Mo^TTAGTr, Charles, earl ffHalifax ; 
and Moktagxt, Sm James, 16^1 
With both of the brothers, but chi^y with 
the younger, James (afterwards lorn chiei: 
baron of the exchequer), Prior formed a cl^ 
friendship. In 1682 Charles Montagu, also 
a Idng’s scholar, was admitted a fellow com- 
moner of Trinity College, Cambridge, and a 
year later Prior, finding that J ames Montana 
would probablvfollow his brother s example, 
and fearing also that he himself would be sent 
to Christ Church, Oxford, accept^, agamst 
Lord Dorset’s wish, one of three scholarships 
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then recently established at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, by the Duchess of Somerset. 
Being the only Westminster boy at St. John’s, 
he attracted exceptional notice ; but for the 
time he alienated his patron. 

In 1686 he took his bachelor’s degree, and 
in the following year made his first literary 
essay, a reply to Dryden’s ‘ Kind and Panther.’ 
This was entitled ‘ The Hind and the Panther 
transvers’d to the Story of the Country-Mouse 
and the City-Mouse.’ His ostensible colla- 
borator in this satire, which had small lite- 
rary merit but gave much satisfaction to the 
^no popery’ party, was Charles Montagu; 
but it is probable that Prior was the active 
partner (cf. Spence, Aneodotes, ed. Singer, 
1858, p. 102; Beljame, Le Public et les 
ILonimes de Lcltres enAngleterre^ p. 195). In 
April 1 688 Prior obtained a fellowship, and 
composed the annual poetical tribute which 
St. John’s College paid to one of its bene- 
factors, the Earl of Exeter. This was a rhymed 
exercise, in the Cowley manner, upon Exodus 
hi. 14, and is preserved in Prior’s poems. One 
of its results was that Prior became tutor to 
Lord Exeter’s sons. His office, however, was 
of brief duration, for Lord Exeter broke up 
his household after the revolution and went 
to Italy. Thereupon Prior applied to his old 
patron, Lord Dorset, and ultimately, probably 
by the good offices of Fleetwood Sheppard, 
was appointed secretary to Lord Dursley 
(afterwards Earl of Berkeley), then starting 
as King William’s ambassador to the Hague. 
This appointment is usually regarded as a 
reward of literary merit ; but apart from his 
share in the ^ Town and Country Mouse,’ the 
interest of which was mainly political. Prior 
had at this date produced nothing of import- 
ance, and his post might have been given 
to any other university man of promise who 
could command the patronage of Dorset. In 
Holland he stayed for several years, being 
made in the interim gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to King William, with whom he 
found considerable favour, especially during 
the great congress of l(i91. He also at this 
time wrote several court poems, notably a 
‘Hymn to the Sun,’ 1694; memorial verses 
on Queen Mary’s death, 1695 ; and an admi- 
rable ballad paraphrase of Boileau’s pompous 
‘ Ode sur la Prise de Namur,’ which strong- 
hold, it will be remembered, had fallen to 
the French in 1692, only to he retaken by the 
English three years later. This last 
d'asprit was publish^^d rnonymoiisly in Sep- 
tember 1695, Another metrical tribute to 
William followed the assassination plot of 
1696, to which year, in addition, belongs the 
cleverlittle occasional piece, not printed until 
long after its author’s death, entitled ‘ The 


Secretary,’ and describing his distractions 
while in Holland. 

Throughout all this period, Prior was 
acting diligently as a diplomatist. It has 
sometimes been considered that his quali- 
fications in this way were slight ; but his 
unprinted papers completely negative this 
impression. He had the good fortune to 
please both Anne and Louis XIV, as well as 
William ; and the fact that Swift and Boling- 
broke later acknowledged his business apti- 
tude and acquaintance with matters of trade 
may fairly be set against any contention to 
the contrary on the part of' political oppo- 
nents. 

In 1G97 he was employed as secretary in 
the negotiations at the treaty of Ryswick, 
for bringing over the articles of peace in 
connection with which, ‘ to their Excellencies 
the Lords Justicies,’ he received a gratuity of 
two hundred guineas. Subsequently he was 
nominated secretary of state in Ireland, and 
then, in 1608, he went to Paris as secretary 
to the embassy, serving successively under 
the Earl of Portland and the Earl of Jersey, 
with the latter of whom he ret aimed to Eng- 
land. But he went again to Paris for some 
time with the Earl of Manchester, and then, 
after ‘a very particular audience’ with his 
royal master, in August 1699, at Loo in 
Holland, was sent home in the following 
November with the latest tidings of the pend- 
ing partition treaty. His old master, Lord 
Jersey, was secretary of state, and Prior 
became an under-secretary. In the winter 
of 1690 he produced his ‘Carmen !8eculare 
for the Year 1700,’ a glorification of the ‘ acts 
and gests’ of ‘ the Naasovian.’ The uni- 
versity of Cambridge made him an M.A., 
and upon the retirement of John Locke, inva- 
lided, he became a commissioner of trade and 
plantations, afterwards entering parliament 
as member for East Grinstead. His sena- 
torial career was but short, as the parliament 
in which he sat only lasted from February 
to June 1701. In the impeachment by the 
tories of Somers, Orford, and Halifax for their 
share in framing the partition treaty, Prior 
followed Lord Jersey m voting against those 
lords; but it is alleged that neither he nor 
Jersey had ever favoured the negotiation, 
although they considered themselves bound 
to obey the king’s orders, and this, as far as 
Prior is concerned, receives support from his 
own words in the later poem of ‘ The Con- 
versation,’ 1720 : 

Ma^-thew, "wlio knew the whole intrigue, 

Ne’er mueh approv’d that mystic league. 

The explanation given by his friend, Sir 
James Montagu — namely, that he had to 
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choose -whetlier to condemn the king or the ! 
king’s ministers, and that he chose the latter — | 
may perhaps be accepted as the best reason j 
for what has sometimes been regarded as a 1 
discreditable political volte-face. However | 
this may be, with the accession of Anne in ! 
1702, he joined the tories, a step which • 
brought him into close relations with Harley, ! 
Bolingbroke, and Swift, but landed him on ^ 
the opposite side to Addison, Garth, Steele, | 
and some others of his literary contempo- i 
raries. In 1707 his attachment to the tory ' 
party led to his being deprived of his com- 
missionership of trade ; but in 1711, a year 
after the tories’ accession to power, he was 
made a commissioner of customs. In J uly of 
the same year he was privately despatched 
to Paris in connection with the negotiations 
which preceded the peace of Utrecht — 
negotiations in which again, if we are to 
believe the above-quoted poem, he was an 
obedient rather than a willing agent : 

In the vile Utrecht Treaty too, 

Poor man! he found enough to do. 

Upon his return, having assumed a false 
name for the sake of secrecy, he was 
stopped at Deal as a French spy by a bun- 
gling official, and detained until orders came 
from London for his release. This accident to 
some extent revealed his mission; and, to 
meet the gossip arising therefrom, Swift has- 
tily drew up in September a clever mock 
account of his journey to Paris — ‘ a formal 
grave lie, from the beginning to the end,’ 
which, besides mystifying the quidnuncs, mis- 
led, and did notpaiticularly please, evenPrior 
himself. But Mons. M esnager and the Abb6 
Gualtier, who had accompanied him from 
France, had come fully armed with powers to 
treat with the English ministry, and^ after a 
succession of conferences, many of which took 
place at Prior’s house in Duke Street, West- 
minster, the preliminaries were signed for 
what was popularly known as ‘ Matt’s Peace ’ 
on 27 Sept. Prior’s intimate knowledge of 
these proceedings led to his being named 
one of the plenipotentiaries on the occasion; 
but Lord Strafford, it is said, declined to be 
associated with a colleague of so obscure an 
origin. His nomination was in consequence 
revoked, his place being taken by the bishop of 
Bristol, Dr. John Robinson [q. v,] In August 
1712, however, Prior went to Paris with 
Bolingbroke in connection with the suspen- 
sion of arms during the progress of the 
Utrecht conference, and he remained at Parb 
after Bolingbroke’s return to Eii^land, ulti- 
inatelv exercising the full powers of a pleni- 
potentiary (cf. Lboeellb, La Diphmatie 
yranqaise et la Succemon ^JSspapne, voL iv. 


passim; MACXSiGHTjXife of BQlivg^jr<L:?\ 
Then, after some months of doubt, tension, 
and anxiety, preceding and following upon 
Queen Anne's death in 1714, he was re- 
called, having already been deprived of his 
commissionership of customs- As soon as 
he got back (March 17 lo), he was impeache-d 
by Sir Robert Walpole, ordered into the 
custody of the sergeant-at-arms, and treated 
with considerable rigour. He amused him- 
self during his enforced seclusion by com- 
posing a long poem in Hudibrastic metre, 
entitled L^lma; or the Progress of the 
Mind,’ a whimsical and verv discursive dia- 
logue on the locality of the soul, supposed to 
be carried on between himself and his friend 
and protege, Richard Shelton. In 1717 
he was exempted from the act of grace, 
hut was nevertheless soon afterwards set at 
liberty. Fortunately, through all his 
situdes, his foresight had prompted him to 
retain his St. John’s fellowship, or he would 
have been practically penniless. 

To increase his means of subsistence, at 
this juncture Lord Harley and Lord 
Bathurst, aided by Gay, Arbuthnot, and 
others, busied th^^mselves in obtaining sub- 
scribers for a folio edition of his poems. 
Already, in 1709, the publication, two years 
earlier, of an unauthorised issue of his fugi- 
tive verse by the notorious Edmund Curll 
[q . T.] had obliged him to collect from Dry den’s 
‘Miscellanies’ and other sources a number 
of his pieces, to which he had added others 
not previously printed, prefacing the whole 
by an elaborately written eulogy of bis now 
deceased patron, Charles, earl of Dorset and 
! Middlesex. This he had addressed to 
Dorset’s son Lionel, afterwards the :first 
duke. To the poems in this collection of 
1709 he appended, in the edition of 1718, 
the above-mentioned *Alma,’ and a long- 
incubated effort in heroics and three books, 

! entitled * Solomon on the Vanity of the 
World.’ This volume, which was delivered 
to its subscribers early in 1719, is said to 
have brought him in four thousand guineas. 

I ‘ Great Mother,’ he had written in some 
verses printed in it : 

Great Mother, let me once be able 

To have a garden, house, ani stable; 

That I may rea(i, and ride, and plant, 

Snperior to desire, or want ; 

And as health fails, and ye.irs increase, 

Sit down, and think, and die in peace. 

His wish, real or feigned, was now to be 
gratified. To the profits of his great folio Lord 
Harley added a like sum of 4,CX)0/. for the 
purchase of Down Hall in Essex, an estate 
not very far from Harlow, and three miiea 
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soutli-west of tlie churcli of Hatfield Broad 
Oak. It is now in the possession of the 
Selwyn family, who still preserve Prior’s 
favoiirite chair ; but at the poet’s death it 
reverted, by arrangement, to Lord Harley. 
In a ballad of ‘ Down Hall,’ afterwards pub- 
lished separately, Prior describes charmingly 
his first visit to his new retreat, in company 
with Harley’s agent, John Morley [q. v.J, 
the notorious land-jobber, of Halstead, and 
his own Swedish servant, Newman or 
Oeman. Unhappily his health was already 
falling, and, like his friend Swift, he suffered 
from deafness. At Down Hall, however, 
he continued, for the most part, to reside, 
amusing himself in the manner of Pope by 
nursing his ailments and improving his pro- 
perty until his death, which took place on 
18 Sept. 1721, at Lord Harley’s seat of 
Whnpole, where he was on a visit. He was 
in his fifty-eighth year, a circumstance which 
did not prevent an admirer (Mr. Robert In- 
gram) from writing : 

Horace and He were call’d in haste 
Prom this vile Earth to Heaven ; 

The cruel year not fully pass’d 
.iEtatis, fifty-seven. 

He was buried, as he desired, ‘ at the feet of 
Spenser,’ on 25 Sept., and left five hundred 
pounds for a monument. This -was duly 
erected, close to Shadwell’s, in the Poets’ 
Corner of Westminster Abbey, surmounted 
with the bust by Antoine Ooyaevox (mis- 
named Coriveaux in the poet’s will), which 
had been given to him by Louis XIV. His 
epitaph was written by the copious Dr. Ro- 
bert Freind [q. v.] To ^ the College of St. 
John the Evangelist, in Cambridge,’ he left by 
will two hundred pounds’ worth of books. 
These, which were to be preserved in the 
library with some earlier gifts, included the 
poems of 1718 ‘in the greatest paper’ (there 
are said to have been three issues of this 
emphatically ‘ tall ’ volume). He also left to 
the college Hyacinthe Rigaud’s portrait of 
his patron, Edward, earl of J ersey, and his 
own portrait by Alexis-Simon Belle, familiar 
in Vertue’s engraving. There is another 
well-known likeness of him by Jonathan 
Richardson in the National Portrait Gallery, 
which again is a duplicate of one belonging 
to the Duke of Portland, and this too was 
engraved by Vertue in 1719 for Lord Harley 
(Letter to Swift, 4 May 1720). Prior was 
also painted by Kneller (Stationers’ Hall), 
Michael Dahl, and others, including an un- 
known artist, whose work is in the Dyce col- 
lection at South Kensington. The Dahl 
portrait, once the poet’s own property, and 
affcenvards Lord Oxford’s, now belongs to 


Aubrey Ilarcourt, esq., of Niineham Park, 
and was etched in 1889 by G. W. Uhoadfor 
the ‘ Parchment Library.’ Besides the Ooyse- 
vox bust above mentioned, there is one attri- 
buted to Roubiliac, which was purchased for 
one hundred and thirty guineas by Sir Robert 
Peel at the Stowe sale of 1848 {II lust rated 
London 20 Aug.); in the Portland 

collection, dispersed in 1786, was an enamel 
by Boit {Academy^ 4 Aug. 188JJ). 

The character of Prior has sulfered some- 
what from J olmson’s unlucky a])plicati on to it 
of the line in Horace about the cask which re- 
tains thesceut of its first wine. ‘ In his private 
relaxation,’ says the doctor, ‘ he revived the 
tavern,’ t.c. the Rhenish Wine House of his 
youth; and certainly some of the stories 
which have been repeated from Spence, Ar- 
buthnot, and others, of the very humble 
social status of his Oliloes and ‘ nut-brown 
maids ’ lend a qualified support to Johnson’s 
epigram (cf. Scbncb, Anecdotes, 1858, pp, 
2, 87 ; Jlichard.soniana, 1776, p, 275). But 
the evidence of his better qualities rests upon 
a surer foundation. Tliose who knew him 
well — and, both by rank and intellect, they 
were some of the noblest in the land—conciir 
in praising him; and even Johnson rather 
inconsistently admits that in a scandal- 
mon^ering age little ill is heard of him. But, 
by liiSi own admission (cf. versos For my 
ownMomeinent), his standard can hardly have 
been a very elevated one ; and in his oilicial 
life, although he performed his duties cre- 
ditably, he was probably an opportunist 
rather than an enthusiast. In private there 
can be no doubt that he was a kind friend, 
and, as far as is possible to a valetudimuhin, 
a pleasant and an equable companion. S wi ft’s 
icture of him (Journal to Stella, 21 Feb. 
711) as one who ‘has generally a cough, 
which he only calls a cold,’ and who walks 
in the park ‘to make himself fat,’ coupled 
with Davis’s ‘ thin, hollow-looked man,’ and 
Bolingbroke’s ‘visage de bois,’ may stand 
in place of longer descriptions. As to his 
amiability, there is no better testimony than 
that of Lord Harley’s daughter, afterwards 
the Duchess of Portland, to whom as a child 
Prior addressed the lines beginning ‘My 
noble, lovely little Peggy,’ Her recollection 
of him was that he made ‘ himself beloved 
by every living thing in the house— master, 
child, and servant, human creature, or 
animal ’ (Lady M. WouTriEY Moxtagit, 
Works, ed. Whamcliffe, 1837, i. 63). 

Apart from the somewhat full-wigged 
dedication prefixed to his poems of 1 709 and 
1718, and his contributions in 1710 to the 
tory ‘ Examiner,’ Prior’s known prose works 
are of slight importance. At Longleat there 
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Prior 



irom his original papel's that is said to be pieces and familiar verse lias no rival i 
^mpiled the dubious ‘ History of his Own ! English. ‘ Prior's,’ savs Thackerav, in 
lime, which, with a second volume of . oft-quoted passage (English ITiimowi^U, 
Miscellaneous Works, including several > 1864, p. 175)^ seem to meamongst the easiest, 
pieces of verse now reckoned among his ; the richest, the most charminglv humourous 
accepted eifforts, was editorially put forth i of English lyrical poems. Horace is alwavs 
by one J. Bancks in 1740 [1739]. Both in his mind, and his song, and his philosophy, 
volumes purport to be derived from tran- his good sense, his happy easy turns and 

meioay, nis loves, and his Epicureanism, 


bear a great resemblance to that most de- 
lightful and accomplished master/ 

[The chief coTections ot’ Priors pjcms ptil>* 
lished in his lifetime arei Poems on Several 


scripts by^ Priors executor, Adrian Drift, 
who died in 1738. But a letter fromHeneage 
Legge to the Earl of Dartmouth on 6 Nov. 

1739 (lb, 11th Rep. App. pt. v. p, 329) 
throws considerable doubt on these collec- 
tious, and it is not easy to decide how far ; Occasions (1) 1707, (2) 1709. (3) 17J6 and 4) 
they were ‘a trick of a booksellerV It is ] 1718 . Nos. 1 and 3 were Unauthoriaed, the 
possible, however, to distrust too much, as ; former being repudiateti by Prior in the preface 
theyadmittedlycontainaverygreat deal that j to No. 2, the latter by notice in the London 
is authentic, and they are certainly not 1 Ghwetteof 24 3^Iarch 1716, but both probably 
without interest, j contain poems by Prior which ‘ he thought it 

OfhispoemsMor speaks, either affectedly j prudent to disown ’ (Pope, CorrespAil 194-5). 
or with sincerity, as ‘the product of his ' ConversHition and Down Hall came out in, 


1726 Hnd 1723 respectively. Other pieces are 
included in the Miscellaneous Works of 1740. 
Of posthumous editions of his poetical works 


leisure hours, who had commonly business 
enough upon his hands, and was only a poet 
by awident:^ and it seems clear that the ^ X' /Tp 

collection of ks fuKtivepi^mto a volnme , of teing the fhemwt com- 

was precipitated by Curlls unauthorised ; pig^e present is the revised A Wine edition 

(also 2 vols.), edited in 1892 by Mr. R. Brimley 
Johnson. A selection by the writer ol this paper, 


issue in 1707 of the 'Poems on Several 
Occasions,' just as the larger collection of 
1718 was prompted by Prior’s nec^itous j with a lengthy Introdm?tion and Notes, contain- 
circumstances. As it is, some of his now j ingmuch fresh biographical material, c-hiefly de- 
best known pieces, ‘ The Secretary,' ' The | rived from an unprinted statement by Prior’s 
Female Phaeton,' ‘ To a Child of yualitv/ j friend Sir James Montagu, appeared in the 
were not included among his works until Parchment Library in 1889, Among other sources 
after his death. What he considered to be ! of informatioD, in addition Johnson’s Lives. 

bis most successful efforts are at present, as J ® Lectoes, and the letters of Hanmer, 

tb™ Bolingbroke, andPof*. may bementioned North 


it often happens, the least valued. His three 
books of ‘ Solomon on the Vanity of the 
World,' of which he himself ruefully ad- 
mitted in * The Conversation,' 

Indeed, poor Solomon in rhyme 
Was much too grave to he sublime. 


British Review, November ISbT; Contemporary 
Review, July 1872 ; liOngman’s Magazine, Oc- 
tober 1884 ; Contemporary Review, May 1890, an 
excellent article by 3tr, G, A Ait ken ; and Ches- 
ter s Westminster Abbey Registers pp. 304,848 ; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. x. 111.] A. D. 


although they once found admirers in John 
Wesley and Cowper, find few readers to- 
day; and his paraphrase of the fine old ballad 
of ‘The Nut-Brown Maid* as ‘Henry and 
Emma * shares their fate. His‘ Alma,* which 
he regarded as a ' loose and hasty scribble, 
is, on the contrary, still a favourite with the 
admirers of Butler, whose ‘ Hudibras ’ is its 
avowed model — a model which it perhaps 
excels in facility of rhyme and ease of versi- 
fiication. In Prior’s imitations of the_‘ Conte' 
of La Fontaine this metrical skill is main- 
tained, and he also shows consummate art 
in the telling of a story in verse. Unhappily, 
YOI. XLTI. 


PB10B,TH0MAS(1682?-ir51), founder 
of the D ublin Society and philanthropist , bom 
about 1682, was a native of Rathdowny, 
Queen'sCounty. Heentered the public school 
at Kilkenny in'January 1696-7, and continued 
there till April 1699. Among his school- 
fellows was Geoi^e Berkeley [q. v.l, subse- 
quently bishop of Cloyne, with whom he 
formed a lifelong friendship. Prior entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, obtained a scholar- 
ship in 1701, and graduated B.A in 170b. 
He subsequently devoted himself to the pro- 
motion of material and industrial works 
among the protestant population in Ireland. 

B B 
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In 1729 appeared at Dublin bis ^List of the 
Absentees of Ireland/ and in the following 
year he published ‘Observations on Coin/ 
In conjunction with Samuel Madden [q. v.] 
and eleven other friends, Prior in 1731 suc- 
ceeded in establishing the Dublin Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture, Manufactures, 
Arts, and Sciences. It was duly incorporated, 
and received a grant from parliament in 1749 
of 500/. a year, and subsequently developed 
into the lioyal Dublin Society. 

To Lord Chesterfield, who during his vice- 
royalty had occasional intercourse with Prior 
and formed a high opinion of him, Prior in 
1746 dedicated ‘ An Authentic Narrative of 
the Success of Tar-water in Curing a great 
number and variety of Distempers.^ This 
publication included two letters from Berke- 
ley. An essay by Prior, advocating the en- 
couragement of the linen manufacture in 
Ireland, was published at Dublin in 1749. 

Prior died on 21 Oct. 1751, and was buried 
at Eatlidowny. A monument was erected 
by subscription to his memory in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin, with an inscrip- 
tion in Latin by Bishop Berkeley, who styled 
him ‘Societatis Dubliniensis auctor, insti- 
tiitor, curator.’ A marble bust of Prior is in 
the possession of the Royal Dublin Society. 
A portrait of bim in mezzotint was published 
at Dublin in 1752. 

[Gilbert’s Hist, of Dublin ; Chesterfield’s Let- 
ters, by Lord Mahon ; Record.^ of the Dublin 
Society ; Berkeley’s Literary Relics ; Tracts re- 
lative to Ireland, 1861 ; Berkeley’s Works, 1871 ; 
Dialogue between Dean Swift and Tho. Prior, 
1753.] J.T.G. 

PRIOR, THOM AS ABIEL (1809-1880), 
line-engraver, was born on 5 Nov. 1809. He 
first distinguished himself in 1846 by engrav- 
ing a plate of ‘ Heidelberg Castle and Town,' 
from a drawing by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
and under Turner’s supervision; it was pub- 
lished by subscription. He next essayed a plate 
in mezzotint, ‘More frightened than hurt,’ after 
James Bateman; but he afterwards returned 
to the line manner, in which he successfully 
executed several other plates after Turner, 
They included ‘ Zurich/ 1862; ‘Dido building 
Carthage/ 1863; ‘Apollo and the Sibyl’ (Bay 
of Baise), 1873 ; ‘ The Sun rising in a Mist/ 
begun by William Chapman, 1874; and ‘'The 
Fighting T6m5raire,’ 1886, his latest and one 
of his best works. He engraved also after 
Turner, ‘ The Goddojs of Discord choosing 
the Apple of Contention in the Garden of the 
Besperides ’ and ‘ Heidelberg Castle ’ for the 
Turner Gallery, and ‘The Golden Bough’ 
and ‘Venice: the Dogana’for the Vernon 
Gallery. Besides the last two, there are in 
the Vernon Gallery plates by him of ‘ Ruiu^ 


in Italy/ after Richard Wilson, R.A.; ‘De 
Tabley Park’ and ‘The Council of Horses/ 
after James War<l, R.A., and ‘ Woodcutting 
in Windsor Forest/ after John f/mtxell. He 
likewise engraved ‘Crossing the Bridge/ after 
Sir Edwin Landseer, U.A., and for the ‘ Art 
Journal’ the following pictures in the roynl 
collection: ‘The Windmill/ afler Kuysdael; 
‘The Village Fet(^,’ after David l^uiers; 
‘Dover,’ aRer George Chambers; ‘The Open- 
ing of Now London Bridge,’ after Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A. ; and * (kmstautinople : the 
Golden Horn/ after Jacobtis Jacobs. 

^ During the later years of his life Prior re- 
sided in Calais, whither he romovtid in order 
to be near his son, who had settkKl there. 
He taught drawing in one or two of the 
public schools, and devoted his hiisuni time 
to engraving, lie exhibited twice only at 
the Royal Acadtuny, and never elsewhere, 
lie died at Calais on 8 Nov. 1880. 

^[Times, U Nov. 1880; Athomeiun, 1886. ii. 
677 ; Bryan’s Dictionary of P)iixitor.M and Kn- 
gnivers, ed. Graves and Armstrong, 188 6-9, ii. 
323.] R. R (j. 


PRISOT, Sir JOHN (e/. 1460), judge, was 
probably born at Westberies, Uuckinge, Kent, 
of which manor his father was lord, towards 
the close of the fourteenth century. lie was 
called to the degree of serjeant-at-law on 
31 Aug. 1443, and on 16 Jan. 1448-9 was 
made chief justice of the common bench. 
He was afterwards knighted, was a trier of 
petitions from (hiscony and other parts be- 
yond sea in the parhatmmts of 1453 and 
1455, and in the latter year was a member 
of the IJeitJordshire connnission for raising 
funds for the defence of Calais. In 1459 he 
became one of the feoifeeB to the use of the 
crown of various estates in tlie duchy of 
Lancaster. lie died in 1460, before the ac- 
cession of Edward IV. 

Prisot was a strong and leanied judge, and 
was ‘ of furtherance’ to Littleton in the com- 
pilation of his ‘ Tenures.’ He was lord of the 
manor of Walliugton, Hertfordshire, where 
his widow Margaret was residing in 1480* 

[Cussans’s Hertfordshire, Odsoy Iltxndred, p, 
80; Cluttorbuck’s Hertfordshire, iii.597 ; naflte(fs 
Kent, iii. 474 ; Dugdale’s Grig. p. 58, Ohron. 8er. 
pp. 64, 66; Nicolas’s Proceedings and Ordinances 
of the Privy Council, vi. 239 ; Rot. Pari. v. 227, 
279, vi. 355; Paston Corre.spond<*nce, ed. Gaird- 
ner, i. 123, 211, 290-2; Foss’s Lives of the 
Judges.] J. M. R, 


PRITCHARD, ANDRE W (1804-1 882), 
microscopist, eldest son of John Pritchanl 
of Hackney, and his wife Ann, daughter of 
John Fleetwood, was born in London on 
14 Dec. 1804. He was educated at 8t. 
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Saviour’s grammar scliool, Southwark, and ' Instructions for preparing . . . them/ Svo, 
was afterwards apprenticed to his cousin, j London, 1847. 11, ‘A Practical Treatise 
Cornelius Yarley, a patent agent and brother on Optical Instruments,' Svo, London, InVI. 
to John Varley [q. v.], the artist. On the He also wrote four papers on microscopical 
expiration of his apprenticeship he started in optics between 1827 and in the * Quar- 
business as an optician, first at 18 Picket I terly Journal of Science/ the ‘Edinburgh 
Street, then at 312 Strand, and afterwards ; Philosophical Magazine/ and the ‘ Philoso- 

-i/sn cti i TT- i.; j i* t : — 


at 162 Fleet Street. He retired from busi- 
ness about 1852, and died at Highbury on 
24 Nov. 1882. He married, on 16 July 1829, 
Caroline Isabella Straker. 


phical Magazine.’ 

HirvBr Badest Peitchaud (1841-1554), 
, chemist and writer, the third son of Andrew 
I Pritchard, was born in Canoubury on 30 Nov. 


iroiine isaueua Otraiicr. J. nicueu-u, waa uwLu. lu. 

Brought up with the ‘independents/ 1841, and sent to Eisenach and Umversity 

■ ■ A 1 A -tn 1 1 A irri'f-Vi ftirmrrb i r’rinooro cnTinnl crrtinar offprtrarflQ ^n SwitTPT- 


Pritchard later in life associated with, though 
he never actually became a member of, the 
sect known as Sandemanians, and it was in 


College school, going afterwards to Switzer- 
land to complete his education. In 1861 he 
obtained an appointment in the chemical de- 


connection with that body he first made the ! partment at the Koval Arsenal, \\ oolwieh, 
acquaintance of Faraday. He finally became j and for some years before his death conducted 
a Unitarian, and in 1840 joined the congrega- I the photographic department there. He 
tionat Newington Green, a connection which ; died at Charlton, Kent, on 11 May 1S84, 
lasted throughout his life. He was greatly ' having married, 2.5 March 1873,MarT,dangh- 
interested in all the institutions connected i ter of Matthew Evans of Shropshire. _ 
therewith, and was treasurer of the chapel I He was author of: 1. ‘A Peep lu the 
ficom 1850 to 1872. 1 Pyrenees’ (anon.) 8yo,^ London, 186,. 

Pritchard early tnmed his attention to ! 2. ’ Tramps in the Xyrol, &to, London, iu, 4. 
microscopy, and in 1824, while stiU with S. ‘ Beauty Spots on the Continent,’ 8to, 
Varlev, hi at the instigation of Dr. C. E. London, 1875. 4. ‘ Photograpkc Studios of 
Goring, endeavoured to fashion a single lens Europe,’ Svo, London, life2. 6. A Trip to 
out of a diamond. Despite the discourage- Sahara with the Camera, 8vo,l^ndon,18l^. 
ment of diamond-cutters, he ultimately sue- The foUowing wks of fiction were hy 
ceeded in 1826. He also fashioned simple Pritchard : 6. ‘ Dangerfidd, 3 vols. 8vo, 
lenses of sapphire and of ruby. His practi- London, 1878' ' ■ Old Charlton, 3 voU. 
cal work on the microscope, however, wm 8yo, London, 18,9. 

less DToductive of lasting results than his Mistake, 3 vols. b\o, London, 18&0. 9. Ihe 

iKtho^s on the application of the in- Doctor’s_Daughter,’ 3 vols. 8vo,^ London, 

stTument to the investigation of micro- 
organisms. His ‘ History of the Infusoria 
was long a standard work, and the impetus 
it gave to the study of biological science 
cannot be readily overestimated. 

Pritchard was author of: 1. ‘A Treatise 
on Optical Instruments/ Svo, London, 1828, 
forming one of the volumes of the ‘ Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge.’ 2. ‘Micro- 
scopic Illustrations/ &c., written in asscwia- 
tion with Br. C. R. Cloring, 8vo, London, 

1829: reissued 1830; 2nd edit. 1838; 3rd 
edit. 1845. 3. ‘ The Microscopic Cabinet, 

8vo, London, 1832. 4. ‘The Natural History 
of Animalcules,’ 8vo, London, 1884, after- 

t leaTiorl flS * 



Portraits of him appeared in the ‘British 

Joumalof Photography/18S4, and the‘ Year 

Book of Photography/ 1885. 

[Information kindly supplied by 
Pritcliard.3 B. B. IV. 

PEITCHARJ), CHARLES (1808-1893), 
astronomer, was the fourth son of William, 
Pritchard, an enterprising but unsuccessful 
manufacturer, and was bom at AJberburv, 
Shropshire, on 29 Feb. 1808. His family 
having removed toBrixton, he entered Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School as a day-boy m January 


History ot intusoria, inviug nuu x v. 
LondOT, 1841 ; new ^852 ; ^th eit 
1861 6. ‘ A List of 2,000 Microscopic Ob- 

iects} 12mo, London, 1835. 6. ‘Microgrsr 
phia ’ L, London, 1837. L ‘ A Ca^g^ 
of the Orders, Families, and I^cipal Genera 
of British Insects/ Svo, London, 1^9. 
8 ‘ Notes on Natural History selected from 
the “Microscopic Cabinet, 8vo, London, 
1844. 9. ‘ English Pa,tent^_ 8vo, 

1847. 10. ‘Microscopic Objects . . . wicn 


butioiK J-iane, a aisittuuc 
morning before seven. Transferred 
Stock’s academy at Poplar, he learned the use 
of some old astronomical instruments made 
by James Ferguson (1^^0-1778) ^q. v.j, and 

edmed two guineas when fifteen by instruct- 
ing a would-be colonist^ in Md su^eymg. 
His last school was Christ’s Hospital, where 
for a twelvemonth he headed the deputy Ore- 
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by rote passages from classical autbors. Pecu- 
niary dilticul ties at home, however, compelled 
his removal ; and for two years he worked 
alone, chiefly at mathematics, attending also 
some lectures on chemistry. In 182d, when 
only seventeen, he published an ‘ Introduc- 
tion to Arithmetic,^ and in 1826 was enabled, 
by the help of friends, to enter St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, whence he gi*aduated as 
fourth wrangler in 1860, He proceeded M. A. 
in 1833, having been elected a fellow of 
his college in March 1832, He had already 
communicated to the Cambridge Philosophi- 
cal Society a paper on the * Figure of tlie 
Earth,’ and he published in 1831 a ^ Treatise 
on the Theory of Statical Couples,’ which 
was adopted in the teaching of the univer- 
sity, and reached a second edition in 1837. 
In 1833 he accepted the head-mastership of 
a school at Stockwell, newly started in con- 
nection with King’s College. Dean Bradley, 
one of his pupils there, described him as ^ a 
young man, full of fire, enthusiasm, and ori- 
ginal ability’ (Nineteenth Century^ March 
1884^. Difficulties, however, with the go- 
verning body caused his speedy resignation ; 
and the Clapham grammar school was 
founded to give him a freer hand in carrying 
out much-needed educational reforms. Over 
this establishment he presided with remark- 
able success from 1884 to 1862. His system 
of teaching was wide and accommodating, 
his zeal indefatigable ; and pupils were at- 
tracted from all parts of the kingdom. 
Among them were Dean Bradley and Pro- 
fessor Mivart-, with the sons of Sir John 
Herschel, Sir George Airy, Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton, and Charles Darwin, A 
banquet given in Pritchard’s honour in 1886 
by the ^Old Boys’ of Clapham was a unimie 
tribute to the manner of his rule there, lie 
was moved by it to write a short aiitobio- 
™phy, which he circulated among his 
friends. 

Oh leaving Clapham, I^ritchard retired 
with his family to Freshwater in the Isle of 
Wight. He had been ordained in 1834, and 
earnestly desired to devote himself to pas- 
toral duties, but failed obtain a cure. He 
nevertheless delivered addresses, generally on 
the harmony between science and Scripture, at 
various church congresses, and preached so 
often before the British Association that he 
came to be known as its ^ chaplain,’ His dis- 
course at the ottingham meeting in 1 866 sug- 
gest ed to his friend. Sir William Page Wood 
(afterwards Lord Hatherley), the latter’s 
work on * The Continuity of Holy Scripture,’ 
and led to his own appointment as Hulsean 
lecturer at Cambridge in 1867. He was, be- 
sides,'oue of the select preachers at Cambridge, 


in 1869 and 1881, and at Oxford in 1876 and 
1877. 

Pritchard had a small observatory at Clap- 
ham, and joimul the Royal AstronomicaL 
Society on 13 April 1819, Ills lirst contri- 
bution to tlioir proceedings, in January 1853 
was on ‘The Use of Menuiry in Observa- 
tions by Uefloxton’ (Monthly Noti‘(*s^ xnu 
61). In * CalculatioiiH of tl)(» thn^o Conjunc- 
tions of Jupiter and Sal urn in ».o. 7, ri.aOO, 
and A.i). 54,’ he sbowinl, in ISfiii, the inad- 
missibility of Ideler’.H identilication of one of 
them with the star of tlu^ Magi ( Memoirs, xxv. 
119). He made some photouustrical experi- 
ments on the annulrtrsolareclipHiiof lOManih 
(Monthly Notires, xviii. 215), and joined 
the * Himalaya Expedition’ to Spain for ob- 
serving tile total edip.se of 1 8 J uly 1 860. Ho 
served continuously on the oouucil of the so- 
ciety from 1856 to 1877, and again from 1883 
to 1887 ; was chosen president in 186({, and 
in that capacity delivered two admirable ad- 
dresses in presenting gold medals to Huggins 
and Leverrier in 1867 and 1868 respectively. 

Early in 1870 Pritchard succeeded Wu- 
liam Fishbutn Donkin [q. v.] as Saviliart 
professor of astronomy in the university of 
Oxford. Although just sixty-two, he en- 
tered upon Ills new duties with the ardour 
of youth. Through his initiative convoca- 
tion granted the' necessary funds for the 
erection of a new observatory in tlu^ * Parks 
the plans of the building were designed by 
Pritchard himself, A twelveJnch refractor 
was purchased from Sir Howard Grubb, and 
Dr. Warren de la Hue [q, v.] presented other 
instruments, including a thirteen-inch, re- 
flecting equatorial, constructed by himself. 
The * New Bavilian Observatory for Astro- 
nomical Physics’ was completed in 1875 (?A 
xxxiv. 49, XXXV. 376, xxxvi. 1 ). Pritchard at 
once discerned the advantages of the photo- 
graphic method, and applied the collodion 
process to an investigation of the moon’s libra- 
tion (Meymirs Boy, Astr, Sooiety, xlvii. 1), 
He next undertook the micrometrio deter- 
mination offorty stars in the Pleiades, with a 
view to ascertain their relative displace- 
ments since Bessel’s time, The results, since 
shown to be dubious, were published in 1884 
(ib*^ xlviii. 857 ). Discordances between various 
estimates of the brightness of these stars led 
him to the invention of the * wedge-photo- 
meter,’ described before the Astronomical 
Society on 11 Nov, 1881 (ib, xlvii, 357). 
This instrument was criticised by Wilsing 
at Potsdam (Astr, Naek No. 2680), by 
Langley, Young, and Pickering in America 
(Mefimirs Amer, Amd^ of Boumoes, 1886, p. 
301), and by Dr, Bpitta in this country. 
Vigorously defended by Pritchard (Monthly 
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Notices f xlvL 2 , L 612 ; Obsermtory, Tiii. 
424, ix. 62), it has kept its place as an in- 
dispensable adjunct to photometric apparatus. 
By means of seventy thousand accurately 
observed extinctions with it he determined, 
in 1881-6, the relative magnitudes of 2,784 


195) was founded on experiments undt^rtakea 
at the request of the photographic committee 
of that body. 

Elected on 6 Feb. 1840, PritehArd 

was a member of the council 1885-7. He was 
also a fellow of the Cambridge PhUosophicai 


stars from the pole to ten degrees south of Society and, firom 1852, of the Geological So - 
the equator, travelling to Cairo early in 1883 ciety. HeproceededM.A.bydecreefromXew 
for the purpose of approximating more closely College, Oxford, on 1 1 March 1S70, and D J). 
to the true value of atmosphenc absorption, in 1880; became, as Savilian professor, fellow 
For the resulting valuable photometric cata- of New College in 1883 ; and was, to his great 
logue, entitled ‘ Uranometria Nova Oxoni- delight, elect^ to an honorary fellowsmp of 
ensis,^ 1885, he received, jointly with Picker- St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1SS6. He 
ing, in February 1886, the Astronomical So- was placed on the Solar Physics Committee 
ciety’s gold medal {Monthly Notices, xlvL in 1885. He was full of plans for ftiture work, 
' and had, in especial, made all preparations for 


272). 


Ptitohard was a pioneer in the photographic a photographic inquiry into the parallaxes of 
measurement of stellar parallax. His trial- some of the Pleiades, when he died, after a 
star was 61 Cygni, and from two hundred very short illness, on 28 31ay 1893, in his 
plates exposed in 1886 he derived a parallax eighty-sixth year, and was buried in Holy- 
of O'' *438. Encouraged by this promising well cemetery, Oxford. He married, first, 
result, he measured, between 1888 and 1892, on 18 Dec, 1834, Emily, daughter of Mr. J. 
twenty-eight stars, mostly of the second Newton ; secondly, on 10 Aug. I 808 , Rosa- 
magnitude, obtaining, for stars of that grade, lind, daughter of Alexander Campbell, 
of brightness, an average parallax of 0" *056, who predeceased him by one year. He left 

corresponding to a ligbt-joumey of fifty-eight children by both marri^es. ^ 
years. The Royal Society signified their Nothing coidd be nwre admirabl^^ the 
approval of this considerable performance by ardour and oripnahty with wluch Pntchani, 
the bestowal, on 30 Nov. 1892, of a royal at an advanced age, discharged the duties of 
medal(Proc.iJoy.^c.lii.312);yetPritchard’8 hLsprofessorship. As many as fifteen stuitents 
data are undoubtedly affected by minute, in- at a time were often receiving pr^ic^ 
sidious errors (JacoBT, structioninthe s^SKharyobservato^fittm 

A»tr. Oe^elUchaft, XxviiL 117). up for theii use : Pntel^ was gwatly aided 

Pritchard laid before the Royal Society, on there by hia assistants, Messisjlnmmer ^ 
20 May 1886, a description of his elaborate Jenkm. ^eit to the stars, Pntehard iov^ 

. _ ^ ^ I ^ _t /I \ I— { TTo 'VTM/if'ioon as fl 11116 


< Researches in Stellar Photography : (1) in 
its Relation to the Photometry of the Stars ; 
(2) its Applicability to Astronomical Mea- 
surements of great Precision* {Proceedings^ 
xl. 449). Some 'Further Experience as re- 
gards the Ma^tude of Stars obtained by 
Photography* was imparted to the Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1891 {Monthly No* 
tices, IL 480). He executed a series of ligh^ 
measures of Nova Aurig© in February mu 
M arch 1892, both photographic^y emd mth 
the wedge-photometer (z&. lib 366). His 
co-operation in the international scheme for 
charting the heavens was welcomed by the 
Paris congress of 1887; he received, from 
Sir Howard Grubb one of the regulation m* 
gtruments, and diligently experiment^ with 
it in 1890*1. The conclusions he thus ar- 
lived at vvere embodied m the ‘Oompte 
Rendu ’ of the conference in 1891 (p. i^)’ 
At the time of liis death some progress had 
been made in pbotograpMng the wne as- 
signed to Oxford. His ‘ Report on the Capsr 
cities, in respect of Light and Photographic 
Action, of two SUver Glass MnrroK of dif- 
ferent Focal Lengths ’ (Proc. Roy. Soo, sli. 


flowers. He practised floriculture as a fine 
art, and had at Clapham one of the finest 
fomeries in EnglanA Yet he would^at all 
times have preferred parish work .to his bril- 
liant scientific avocations, 'Providence, be 
used to say, ' made me an astronomer, hut 
gave me the heart of a divilie.’ 

He published four numbers of ' Astnmo- 
y pifffll ObsmTations m ad e at the XJnivefraity 
Observatory, Oxford,’ 1878-92. The first 
eontamed observations of Saturn s satellite^ 
of four hundred double stars, and of several 
comets, with elements computed for 
last, and for the three binanes, f LrsseMa- 
jpris,700pbiucH,and#.*Booti^ 
the ' Uranometria Nova Oxomensis, low; 
Nos. 3 and 4 were devoted to stellw 
photographic parallax. He 
during the last twenty years of to hfo, fifty 
astronomical papers to learned someties; 
wrote many excellent popular essays, mciud- 
ing a series in 'Good Words;’ 

^ted several articles to the nmth edito of 

the'EncyelopsediaBritannica, 

' Dictionary of the Bible,* pariic^arlyt^t 
on the ‘Star of the Wise Mem’ Hia'Occa- 
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slonal Tlioughts of an Astronomer on Nature 
and Revelation/ London, 1889, is a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous addresses and dis- 
courses. Many of his sermons were, besides, 
printed separately. Finally, he edited, con- 
jointly with Main, Sir John HerscheUs ‘ Cata- 
logue of Double Stars ’ Roy, Astr. 

Society, vol. xl. 1874). 

[Proceedings Roy. Society, vol. liv. p. iii; 
Monthly Notices, liv. 198; W. E. Plummer, 
Observatory, xvi. 266 (with portrait) ; Astro- 
nomischeNachrichten, No. 3171, and Astronomy 
and Astrophysics, xii. 592; Journal Brit. Astr. 
Association, iii. 434 (with portrait) ; F<'ster’s 
Oxford Men and their Colleges, p. 206 ; Bi.sto- 
rieal Register of the University of Oxford, p. 
95; Times, 30 May 1893; Arhciueum, 3 Jmie 
1893 ; Men of the Time, 12th edit. ; Robinson’s 
Register of Merchant Taylors’ School, ii. 210; 
Quarterly Journal Geological Society, 1. 42.] 

A. M. C. 

PRITCHARD, EDWARD WILLIAM 
(1825-1865), poisoner, son of John White 
Pritchard, captain R.N., was born at South- 
sea, Hampshire, in 1825. He was appren- 
ticed in September 1840 to Edward .folin 
and Charles Henry Scott, surgeons of Ports- 
mouth. Oii^completiug his apprenticeship 
he entered Kind’s College as a hospital stu- 
dent of surgery in October 1843. He was ad- 
mitted a member of the College of Surgeons 
on 29 May 1846, and was at once gazetted 
assistant-surgeon on board the steam-sloop 
Hecate, of 4 guns, in which he made a voyage 
to Pitcairn Island. On his return he was sta- 
tioned with the ship at Shields, but when she 
was ordered to the Mediterranean in 1847 he 
resigned his commission, and decided to settle 
in England. He passed his examination as 
licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries in 
1847, and purchased the degree of M.D, from 
the. university of Erlangen, Germany. On 
19 Sept. 1850 he married Mary Jane, daughter 
of Michael Taylor, a retired silk and lace mer- 
chant of Edinburgh. Establishing himself, 
with his father-in-law’s aid, in practice, first 
at Hunmanby, Yorkshire, in the spring of 
1851 , he removed in 1854 to the neighbouring 
sea-coast village of Filey, in 1869 to Edin- 
burgh, and in 1860 to Glasgow. He sought to 
force himself into notice by pamphlets on pa- 
thological subjects, by public lectures, and by 
actively aiding in the management of the 
Glasgow Athengeum ; but he never gained a 
high or lucrative position among Glasgow 
physicians. 

Late on the night of 6 May 1863, w:hile 
Pi'itchard was living at 11 Berkeley Terrace, 
Glasgow, his servant, Elizabeth McGini^was 
ibund burnt to death in her bedi*oom. The 
fire insurance was not paid, and Pritchard was 


suspected, although no criminal charge was 
made, of causing the woman’s death, fu May 
1864 he purchased the pract ice of Dr. Corbet t, 
together with his house in Clarence Place, 
Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, l^ritchard’s 
wife fell ill in December of that year, and her 
mother, JNIrs. Taylor, came from Edinburgh 
on 9 Feb. 1 865 to nurse her. On 25 Feb, Mrs. 
Taylor died after a few hours’ sickness, her 
death being attributed to apoplexy. Mrs. 
Pritchard died on 17 Marcjh. Pritchard re** 
gistered the cause of death as gastric fever. 

A day or two afterwards he was arrested 
on the charge of murdering Mrs. Taylor and 
his wife. Tlio trial b(*gan on Monday, 3 July 
1865, and lasted for five days. Both bodies 
contained large quantities of antimony. It 
was proved that Pritchard, who was in debt 
and expected large sums of money on the 
deaths of the two women, administered an- 
timony to his wife in food during four months, 
and to J\lrs. Taylor, togotlier with some 
aconite, in a preparation of opium known as 
Batley’s sedative, which she was in the habit 
of taking. He was found guilty, was sen- 
tenced to death, confessed Ins guilt, and was 
executed in front ofGlasgowgaolon 28 July 
1865. This was the last public execution iii 
Glasgow. Pritchard was five feet ideven inches 
ill height, of well-pri.iportioned figure, with a 
pleasing face, bald forehead, and flowing 
beard, lie was reputed to be ^ the prettiest 
liar of his time,’ but a plausible and confident 
manner romlerial him a good platform lecturer* 

His published works were : 1. ^ A Visit to 
Pitcairn Island,’ 1847. 2. * Observations on 
Filey as a Watering Place,’ 1853 (3rd edit, 
1856), ^3. H4uide to Filey and its Antiqui- 
ties,’ 1854, 4. < Coast Lodgings for the l^oorer 
Cities,’ 1854; besides many pajiers on medi- 
cal subjects, in thei ^ Medical Times and Ga- 
zette,’ the ‘ Lancet,’ and the * Transactions ’ 
of the I’harmaceutical, thii Obstetrical, and 
the King’s College Medical Societies. 

rTriul of Dr, E, W, Pritcluirtl, 1865 ; Sheffield 
Telegraph, Gl-isgow Herald, Nox'th British iMily 
Mail, Scotsman, and Duudt'o Advoxtisor of July 
1865.] A. H, M* 

PRITCHARD, GEORGE (1796-1883), 
missionary and consul at Tahiti, born in Bir- 
mingham on 1 Aug. 1 796, worked from child- 
hood with his father, a journeyman brass- 
founder, and showed great mechanical skill. 
While he was a youth, he and his family 
attended Carr’s Lane Oliapol, and he became 
a local preacher in villages around Birming- 
ham. Having resolved to undertake mission- 
ary work, he left with his wife (Miss Aylleix, 
West Moon, Hampshire) in a cargo ship 
for Tahiti, in the Society Islands of the 
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Pacific Ocean, on 27 July 1824. Pritchard 
and his "wife were welcomed on their arriyal 
by the queen, Pomare, and he was shortly ap- 
pointed British consul for the Georgian, 
•Society, Navigator’s, and Friendly Isl^ds. 

On 21 Nov. 1836 the queen refused to adjnit 
to her dominions two French priests, Laval 
and Garret, from Gambia Island, and there 
followed a long quarrel with the French go- 
vernment, which ended in the islands being 
placed under French protection in 1842, and 
a temporary annexation by France in 1843. 
Pritchard advised the queen throughout this 
critical period, and helped to pay in 1838 an 
indemnity of two thousand Spanish dollars 
summarily demanded by the French admiral, 

Du Petit-Thouars. In 1841 he went to Eng- 
land to lay before the British government the 
case of the dispossessed queen, and to describe 
the outrages which the invaders inflicted upon 
British subjects ; but he returned in February 
1843 without obtaining any genuine guaran- 
tee of security. On 5 March 1844 he was 
seized by the French authorities on the pre- i 
tence that he encouraged disaftection among 
the natives. Captain Gordon, of BLM.S. 
Cormorant, procured his release, on condi- 
tion that he should leave the islands and 
never return. He sailed in the Cormorant to 
V alparaisb, whence he reached London. The 
English government thereupon demanded of 
the French an apology and pecuniary repara- 
tion. Pritchard asserted that his property 
had suflfered damage to the amount of 4, (XC^ 
Eventually, in the queen’s speech of 1845 
announcement was made that the difficulty 
had been satisfactorily adjusted. ^ Pritchard 
subsequently lived in retirement in England, 
dying at Hove, near Brighton, in May 1883 
in his eighty-seventh year. ^ His widow and 
several children survived him. 

He published : ' The Missionary’s Beward, 
or the Success of the Gospel in the South 
Pacific,’ with an introduction by the Bev. 
J. A. James, 1844; and * Queen Pomare and 
her Country,’ 1878, 8vo, with an introduction 
by Henry Allon ; he also left in manuscript 
^The Aggressions of the French at Tahiti 
and other Islands in the Pacific.’ 

fAnnual Peg. 1844, p. 260; Dumoulin et Des- 
iSTSa, lies Taiti ; Brief Statement of the Aggres- 
aionsof the French on Tahiti (London Missionary 
Society, 1883) ; private information.] S. T. 

PBITCHABD, HANNAH (1711-1768), 

actress, whose maiden name wasVaughan, was 
bom in 1711, and married m early to a poor 
actor named Pritchard. As Mra^Pntc^r 
she acted m 1733, at Fielding and Hippisley’s 

booth, Bartholomew Fair, thepart of Loveit m 
aiioperacaUed^ACureforCovetousness,orthe 


Cheats of Scapin.’ She sang with great eifect 
* Sweet, if you love me, smiling, turn.' A 
duet between her and an actor called Sal way 
was very popular, and she was berhymed by a 
writer in the ‘Daily Post,’ who spohe of this as 
her first essay, and predicted for her ‘a trans- 
portation to a brighter stage.’ This was so<Dn 

J - J 1,1, , 



to Pay ’of Coffey. She was one of the company 
known as the ‘ Comedians of his Major's 
Revels,’ the more conspicuous members of 
which had seceded from Drury Lane. During 
her first season she was seen as Dorcas in 
the ‘ Mock Doctor,’ Phillis (the country lass) 
in the ‘ Livery Rake Trapp’d, or the Disap- 
pointed Country Lass,’ (Ophelia, Edging in 
the ‘ Careless Husband,’ Cleora in the ‘ O^ra 
of Operas, or Tom Iliumb the Great,' an 



phitryon,’ Hob’s Mother in ‘Flora,’ Sylvia 
in the ‘ Double Gallant,’ Shepherdess in the 
‘Festival,’ Peasant Woman in the ‘Bur- 
gomaster Trick’d,’ and Belina in Millers 
‘ Mother-in-Law.’ Two or three of the last- 
named parts are original. Her appearance 
during her first season in so wide a range of 
parts seems to indicate more experience than 
she can be shown to possess. Two Miss 
Yaughans, who might Imve been her sisters, 
but neither of whom could have been her- 
self, had previously been heard of. Retum- 
incr with the company to Drury Lane, she 

_ ® ■« .I A. *"1 T 4 TIT..-. 'C'a.'naU tn 



remained until 1740-1, going in the summer 
of 1735 to the Haymarket, -where she was 
Beatrice in the ‘Anatomist,’ Lady T^mly, 
and the original Comhrush in the ‘ Hon«t 
Yorkshireman.’ At Drury Lane, meanwhile, 
she played a wide range of chMact^ 
chiefly, though uot esclusiTely, con^ The 
most noteworthy of these are LadyWomdbe 
in ‘Volpone,’ firs. Flareit in ‘Loves 
SMft,’ Lucy Lockit, Lady Hai^hty m^he 
‘SUent Woman,’ DoU Ckimmon, ^ 
magant in the ‘Squire_ of 
Mrs. Foresight, Berinthia “ EeUj^, 

Araminta, and afterwards ™ 

‘ Old Bachelor,’ LadyAnne, tohess of \otk 
in ‘ King Richard III,’ Angelw* jn'Uve for 
Love,’ Lady Macdu^ ^ue Boleyi^ Leo^ 



“dSTri^i^hr-MerchantofVem^.’ A 

couple of ori^pa^ 

out—Dorothea to the Maria of Mrs* Cave m 

Miller’a'Manof Taste,’ 6 March 
Peegv in Dodsley’s ‘King and the MiHh: of 
Mansfield,’ 1 Feb. 1737* 
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On 1 Jan. 1742, as Arabella in the 'London 
Cuckolds’ of Ravenscroft, she first appeared 
at Covent Garden, where she played, ainonff 
other parts, Sylvia in the ‘ Recruiting* Officer/ 
l^iuliiia in the ' Winter’s Tale,’ Nottingham 
in ‘ Essex,’ Queen in ‘ Hamlet,’ Elvira in the 
‘Spanish Eryar,’ Mi*s. Frail, and Boris in 
*^Esop/ Next year she returned to Drury 
Lane, playing Amanda in the ' Relapse,’ 
Margarita in ' Ride a Wife and have a Wife,* 
Elvira in ' Love makes a Man,’ Jane Shore, 
Belvidera, and Kitty Pry in the 'Lying 
Valet,' and was, on 17 Feb. 1 743, the original 
Clarinda in Fielding’s ' Wedding Bay.’ In 
January 1744 she was once more at Co vent 
Garden, where she remained until 1747, 
adding to her repertory Isabella in 'Measure 
for Measure,’ Queen Katharine, Calista, An- 
dromache, Lady in 'Oonius,’ Abra-Mul^, 
Lady Macbeth, Queen in 'Richard III,’ 
Portia in ‘ Julius Oiesar,’ Aspasia, Lretitiain 
‘ Old Bachelor,’ Evadne in ‘ Maid’s Tragedy,’ 
Mariamne, Lady Brute, Maria in the 'Non- 
niror,’ Mrs. Ford, Portia in ‘ Merchant of 
Venice,’ Beatrice, Helena in 'All’s well 
that ends well,’ Marcia in ' Cato,’ and 
numerous parts of corresponding importance. 
Her onlv 'creations’ were Constance in 
Colley Cibber’s ' Papal Tyranny in the Reign 
of King John,’ 16 Feb. 1746 j Tag in GarricK a 
' Miss in her Teens,’ 17 Jan. 1747; and Cla- 
rinda in Hoadlev’s 'Suspicious Husband,’ 
12 Feb. 1747. 'When in 1747-8 Garrick 
became patentee of Drury Lane, Mrs. Prit- 
chard accompanied him thither, reappearing 
on 23 Nov. 1747 as Lady Lure well in the 
'Constant Couple.’ She was advertised to 
act George Barnwell for^ the benefit of her 
husband, who was then connected with the 
management of the theatre, but the piece 
was changed. She played Oroclea in Ford’s 
' Lover’s Melancholy,’ ' not acted these 100 
years.’ In 1748-9 she played two ol*igi- 
jial parts, one of which, at least, exercised 
an important influence on her reputation. 
This was Irene in Johnson’s ' Mahomet and 
Irene,’ since known as 'Irene,’ which was 
iven on 6 Feb. 1749. In this, as first pro- 
uced, Irene was strangled on the stage. 
Audiences that accepted the suffocation 
scene in ' Othello ’ need not, perhaps, have 
been expected to be more sensitive with re- 
gard to the bowstring in 'Irene.’ The audi- 
ence, however, on the first night of 'Maho- 
met and Irene ’ shouted 'murder,’ and Mrs, 
Pritchard, unable to finish the scene, retired 
from the stagO; Thetermination was altered ; 
but Johnson seems never to have forgiven a 
woman he associated wdth his misfortune. 
Her other original part, 15 April, was Merope 
in Aaron Hill’s adaptation from Voltaire, 


On 24 Feb. 1760 she was the original Iloratia 
in Whitehead’s ' Roman P'atlier,’ adapted 
from * Les Horaces ’ of Corneille, on 2 Feb, 
1761 the first Aurora in Moore’s 'Gil Bias,’ 
on 17 Feb. 1762 tlie fiivst Orphisain Francis’s 
' Eugenia,’ and 7 Feb, 1763 the first Mrs. 
Beverley in the 'Gamester,’ perhaps her 
greatest part. The season of J,76f’F*4 saw her 
in three original characters : Boadic<?a in 
Glover’s tragedy so nam(‘d, Catherine in 
'Catherine and I’etruchio,’ Garrick’s adapta- 
tion of the 'Taming oitheShrew,’ nndOreusa 
in Whitehead’s ' CVeiisa.’ Among other parts 
that she had sustained under Garrick were 
Lady Alworth in ' A Now Way to pay Old 
Debts,’ Emilia in ' Othello,’ IjuJy Brumpton 
in the ' Funeral,’ Cleopatra in ' All for Love,’ 
Lady Betty Modish, MilJamant, Zara in the 
'Mourning Bride,’ Lady Truman in the 
'Drummer,’ Queen Eli’/.abeth in Jones’s 
'Essex,’ Ilermione, Countess of Rousillon, 
and Estifania. On 9 Oct. 176(5 she played 
Lady Oapulet to the Juliet of her daughter, 
Miss Pritchard, and the Romeo of Garrick, 

In Home’s ‘Agis’on 21 Feb. 1768 Mrs. 
Pritchard was the first AgesLstrata, and in 
Murphy’s 'Desert Island’ on 24 Jau. J7f)0 
the first Constuntia. On 3 Jan. 1701 she 
was the original (iueen Elizabeth in Brookes’s 
' Em-1 of Essex,’ and on 12 Feb. the original 
Mrs. Oakly in Colman’a ' Jealous Wife.’ On 
11 Dec. she was the first Hecuba in Dr. 
Delap’s 'Hecuba.* In Mallet’s 'Elvira* on 
19 Jan. 1763 she was the first Queen, and in 
Mrs. Sheridan’s 'Discovery’ on 3 Peb. the 
first Lady Medway. On 10 Dec. she was 
the origimil Mrs. Etherdown in Mrs, Sheri- 
dan’s ' Dupe,’ The same season saw her act 
Roxana in the ' Rival Queens.’ P’or her 
benefit on 15 March 17(50 she had an original 
part in Charles Shad well’s 'Irish Hospitality,’ 
and on 12 April was the first Dame Ursula 
in Kenrick’s ' P‘'al8taft'’s Wedding.’ On 6 Dec. 

1767 she played her last original part, Mm 
Mildmay,the heroine of the ' Widow’d Wife^ 
of Kenrick. During tb© stmson of 1 767-8 
she gave a aeries of farewell performances, 
her last appearance taking place on 24 April 

1768 as Lady Macbeth, when she spoke an 
epilogue by Gm-viok. Another epilogue^ by 
Iveate, [q. v,], written for the same occasion, 
but unspoken, appears in his poems (1781, u. 
109). 

Mrs. Pritchard, whose fortune appears to 
have been imperilled, if not impaired, by the 
action of her brother, Henry Vaughan, who 
was an actor, led a wholly blameless and 
'reputable life^ a portion of her considerable 
estate was left her by a distant relative, a 
Mr. Leonard, an attorney of Lyons Inn. 
An undefined scheme of her husband to 
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benefit, actors is mentioned by Davies. She once said, afBnning she had never read the 

at. tinriQ 


lived at one time in York Street, Covent 
Garden. Mrs. Pritchard did not long sur- 
vive her retirement, but died in August 1768 
in Bath. A monument to her memory was 
placed in Poets’ Comer, Westminster Abbey. 
A son seems to have been for a time trea- 


tragedy of ‘ Macbeth ’ all through. ‘ She no 
more thought of the play out of which her 
part was taken than a shoemaker thinks of 
the skin out of which the piece of leather 
out of which he is making a pair of shoes is 
l>.^VA.Jk l.i V\^ JhAUb T ^ AV/.L U I cut/ Campbell, who could not have seen 

surer of Drury Lane Theatre. The d^but in her, says in his ‘Life of Siddons,’ unjustly, 
J uliet, as Miss Pritchard, of Mrs. Pritchard’s ! that something of her Bartholomew Fair 


__ lething 

origin may he traced in her professional cha- 
racteristics, declares that she ‘ never rose to 
the finest grade, even of comedy, but was 
most famous in scolds and viragos;’ adds 
that in tragedy, though she ‘ had a large im- 
posing manner’ (in fact, like her daughter, 


daughter at Drury Lane on 9 Oct. 1756, caused 
a sensation. She had an exquisitely pretty face, 
and had been taught by Garrick. She played 
her mothers parts of Lady Betty Modish 
in the ‘ Careless Husband,’ Beatrice, Marcia, 

Isabella, Miranda, Horatia, Perdita, &c., but 
lacked her mother’s higher gifts, and never she was small), ‘ she wanted grace,’ and says 
fulfilled expectations. Her chief successes that Garrick told Tate Wilkinson that she 
were obtained as Harriot in the ‘Jealous was ‘apt to blubber, her sorrows.’ Most of 
Wife ’ of Colman, and Fanny in the ‘ Clan- tins condemnation is an over-accentuation 
destine Marriage ’ of Garrick and Colman, of faults indicated by Davies, 
both original parts. She married, near Hayman painted her twice— ^nce sepa- 
1762, John Palmer, known as ‘Gentleman rately, and again (as Clurinda), with Garrick 
Palmer,’ the actor [see under PiXMEE, JoHit, as Eanger, in a scene from Hoadiey’s ‘Suspi- 

M A -j." J i-T ^ 


tical writer. been engraved. All three pictures are in the 

General testimony shows Mrs. Pritchard Mathews collation at the Garrick Cluk A 
to have been oneof the most conspicuous stars fourth portrait, representing her asHermione, 
in the G-arrick galaxy, Richard Cumberland was painted by Robert Edge Pine v.j 
andDibdiu give herpiecedenceof Mrs.Cfibber, [Genest’s Account of the English Staj?© ; Boe- 

Dibdin says that Cibber’s remark ‘ that the well’s Johnson, ed. Hill ; Doran’s Annals of the 
life of beauty is too short to form a complete Stage, ed. Lowe ; Wheatley and toninghama 
actress ’ proved so true in relation to Mrs. Prit- London Past and Preset jGeorj^nn hm ; Dane^ 8 
chard that she was seen to fresh admiration 
till in advanced age she retired with a fortune. 

She was held the greatest IMj Mwbeth of — — ufe"of sSoods •' Nores' and aueri®, 4th 
her day, her scene mth the ghost te^es^ ^ 5^9 gjg 431 ^ 492 , 

dally admired. Tho Queen m ‘Hamlet, 3.K. 

S?2K?S‘'SHrri.*S.tiS PEHOHABD, JOHN LMSTORD 

ChurotiiU praises ner mguiy m ou. i . ’ Jshinman. After some practice 


allow ms ■ j.uyotoi<ivuo vv 

after her retirement from the stage, as she 
alone could have presented the Oountes^ 
Mrs. Pritchard had, however, an imperfect 
education, and other critics give less favour- 
able accounts of her. On one oc<»sioii John- 
son declared her goodbut affected in h^ man- 
ner: another time he calls her ‘ a m^hamcal 
player.’ In private life he she w^ 

4 vulgar idiot ; she would talk of her 
but when she appeared upon the stage s^med 
tobe inspired by gentihty and * 

‘It is wonderful how little mind she had, he 


Mrs. JLnclinaiO s nvery ouc . “ 
28 May 1821 he played Dumain (Firbt Lord) 
in ‘ All’s well that ends welL’ In the su^ 
mer of 1821 he joined the York circuit under 
ManseU, making his first appe^ceas Hom^ 
Parts such as J^er, 

‘Lear.’ Richmond, Jeremy Diddler, I^ke 
of Miiandola, were assigned himp He tnen 
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joined Murray’s company in Edinburffli, ap- 
pearing on 16 Jan. 18i}3 as Durimel in Charles 
Kemble’s adaptation ‘ Point of Honour.’ 
Here, playing leading business, he remained 
eleven years. On 6 Feb. he was the original 
Nigel in ^George Heriot,’ an anonymous 
adaptation of the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’ On 
S2 May 1824 he was Edward "Waverley in 
a new version of ‘Waverley,’ and on o June 
Francis Tyrrell in Planch6’s ^St. Honan’s 
‘Well.’ On 21 Jan. 182o he played Rob Roy, 
a difficult feat in Edinburgh for an English- 
man. He played on 23 May the Stranger in 
the ^Rose of Ettrick Vale,’ on the 28th Red- 
gauntlet. Soon afterwards he was Richard I 
in the ^Talisman,’ and on 4 July George 
Douglas in ^ Mary Stuax-t ’ (the Abbot) ; Harry 
Stanley in * Paul Pry ’ followed. On 17 J une 
1826 he was Oliver Cromwell in ^Woodstock, 
or the Cavalier.’ ^ Charles Edward, or the last 
oi the Stuarts,’ adapted from the French by 
a son of Flora Macdonald, was given for the 
first time on 21 April 1829, with Pritchard 
as Charles Edward. In 1830-1 Pritchard 
went with Hurray to the Adelphi Theatre 
(Edinburgh), where he appeared on 6 July 
1831 as Abdar Khan in ‘ Mazeppa.’ In the 
^Renegade’ by Mat urin, Pritchard was Guis- 
card, and on 16 April 1832, in a week at 
Holyrood, was the first Wemyss of Logie. 
He was also seen as Joseph Surface, Prit- 
chard appeared a few times at the Adelphi in 
the summer season, and then quitted Edin- 
burgh. During his stay, he won very favour- 
able recognition, artistic and social, and took 
a prominent part in establishing the Edin- 
burgh Shakespeare Club, at the first anni- 
versary dinner of which Scott owned himself 
the author of ‘ Waverley.’ During his vacxi- 
tions he had played in Glasgow, Perth, Aber- 
deen, and other leading Scottish towns. On 
5 Oct. 1833 he made his first appearance 
in Dublin, playing Bassanio, and Petruchio ; 
Wellborn to the Sir Giles Overreach of 
Charles Kean followed on the 7th. In Ire- 
land, where he was hospitably entertained, 
he also played Jeremy Diddler, Mark An- 
tony, and Meg Merriiees. His first appear- 
ance in London was made on 16 Nov, 1835 
at Co vent Garden as Alonzo in ‘ Pizarro.’ 
He played Macduff, and was popular as 
Lindsay, an original part in Fitzball’s ^ In- 
heritance.’ During Macready’s tenure of 
Oovent Garden in 1838 he reappeared as Don 
Pedro in the ^Wonder,’ Macready himself 
playing Don Felix, which was held to be 
Pritchard’s great part. He took a secondary 
part in the performance of the *Lady of 
Lyons,’ and was the original Felton in She- 
ridan Knowles’s ‘ Woman’s Wit, or Love’s 
Disguises.’ Macready, with some apparent 


reason, was charged with keeping him back. 
Pritchard retired ultimately to the country, 
and became the manager of the York circuit, 
where he continued to act. J Jo died on 5 A i ig. 
1850. Pritchard was a sound, careful, and 
judicious actor, but only just reached the 
second rank. Ilis best parts appear to have 
been Don Felix and Mercutio, A portrait 
of him appears in ^Actors by Dayliglit’ of 
30 June 1838. 

[Actors by Daylight; Theatrical TIitigh; Irllop, 
1838 ; Hi^t. of the Theatre Koyal, Dublin, 1 870 ; 
Dihdin’s Kdinburgh Stage ; Era Almanack, va- 
rious years.] J. K. 

PRITCHARD or PRICHARD, Silt 
WILLIAM (1(532 ?-]70r)), lord mayor of 
London, bom about 1632, was second sou 
of Francis i’ritchard of Southwark, and his 
wife, Mary Eggleston. He is described as 
* merchant taylor’ and alderman of Broad 
Street. In 1(572 ho was sheriff of London, 
and was knighted on 23 Oct, in that year. 
On 29 Sept. 1082 he went to the poll as 
court candidate for the mayoralty, and on 
4 Oct. the recorder declared him third on 
the list, below Sir Thomas Gold and Alder- 
man Cornish, both whigs. But a scrutiny 
of the poll gave him the first place. On 
the 26th he was declared elected by the 
court of aldermen, and on the 28th was 
sworn at the Gaildliall. Pritchard’s election 
was celebrated as a groat triumph for the 
court party in loyal ballads and congratu- 
latory poems. One of those * new loyal 
songs and catches ’ was ^ set to an excellent 
tune by hlr. I’urselL’ Pritchard carried on 
the policy of hia predecessor, Sir John I\Ioore 
(1620-1702) [q. v.] lie refused to admit to 
their offices tlie recently elected whig sherifis, 
Papillon and Dubois, whose election he had 
abetted Moore in setting aside. When, in 
I’ebruary 1684, proceedings were taken 
against him by the whigs, he refused to ap- 
pear or give bail, and on 24 April was ar- 
rested by the sheriff’s officers at Grocers’ 
Hall, and detained in custody for six hours. 
The arrest ' had wellnigh set the city in a 
fiame that might have ended in carnage and 
blood’ (NoitTH, 1740, p. 618), and 

the corporation was forced to (lisclaixn any 
part in it by an order in common council on 
22 May (Kbnnbt, Ilkt. of England^ iii. 408)* 
Pritchard retaliated by an action for false 
and malicious arrest against Papillon— Du- 
bois being dead. The case was tried before 
Jeffreys at the Guildhall on 6 Nov. 1684, the 
law-officers of the crown appearing for the 
plaintiff, and Serjeant Maynard for the de- 
fendant, Jeffreys summed up strongly in 
favour of Pritchard, who was awarded 
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10,000/. damages. Papillori fled the country ’ 
to escape payment. Pritchard declared his 
willingness to release him from the effects j 
of the judgment, with the king’s assent;! 
this was long refused by James II, but was j 
ultimately granted in 1688, when, on Aug. 7, ! 
Sir William gave a full release to Papillon j 
at Garraway’s coffee-house, drinking his i 
former foe’s health (Papillok, Memoirs), I 

Meanwhile, Pritchard had lost favour at 
court. In August 1687 he, with other alder- 
men, was displaced ‘for opposing the address 
of liberty of conscience ’ (Ltjtteell). He 
appears to have been restored later ; but in 
October 1688, when he had refused to act as 
intermediary mayor, he again laid down his 
gown (ib,) On 15 May 1685 and in March 
1690 he was returned as one of the city’s 
representatives in parliament. After the 
Be volution Pritchard continued active as tory 
and churchman. In June 1690 he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to keep the whig Sir 
John Pilkington [q. v.J out of the mayoralty; 
and in October 1698 and Jan. 1701 he was an 
unsuccessful parliamentary candidate for the 
city ; but he was returned at the head of the 
poll on 18 Aug. 1702. 

He died at his city residence in Heydon 
Yard, Minories, on 20 Feb. 1704-6. His body 
was conveyed ‘ in greafstate ’ from his house at 
Highgate to Great Lynford in Buckingham- 
shire, where it was buried on 1 March in a 
vault under the north aisle. An inscription 
on a marble slab records that Pritchard was 
president of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
that he erected there ‘a convenient apart- 
ment for cutting the stone.’ In Great Lyn- 
ford itself, the manor of which he had ac- 
quired in 1688 from Richard Napier [q. v.], 
Pritchard founded and endowed an almshouse 
and school-buildings, and his widow aug- 
mented his benefaction. By his wife, Sarah 
Coke of Hingsthorp, Northamptonshire, he 
had three sons and a daughter. She also was 
buried at Great Lynford on 6 May 1718. In 
accoi*dance with Pritchard’s will, the Buck- 
inghamshire estates passed to Bichard Uth- 
wart and Daniel King, his nephews. 

Pritchard’s portrait is at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ Hsdl. 

[Le Neve’s Pedigrees of Knights (Harl. Soe.},* 
Luttrell’s Brief Relation, passim; Howell’s State 
Trials, x. 319-72 ; Orridge’s Citizens of London 
and their Eulers, pp. 238-9 ; Bet. Memb. Pari,; 
Poems, Songs, 1682; Lipscomb’s Hist, of 
Buckinghamshire, iv. 222, 227 ,- Memoirs of 
Thomas Papillon, ed. A. F, Papillon, chap, xi.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

PBITOHKTT, JAMES PIGOTT (1789- 
1SB8), architect, born at St. Petrox, Pem- 
brokeshire, on 14 Oct. 1/89, and baptised 


thereon 4 J an. 1790, was fourth sonof Charles 
Pigott Pritchett, fellow of Kings College, 
Cambridge, rector of St. Petrox and Stack- 
pole Elidor, Pembrokeshire, prebendarv of St , 
David’s, and domestic chaplain to the Earl of 
Cawdor, by A^e, daughter of Roger Rogers 
of W esterton-in-Ludchurch, Pembrokeshire ; 
Delabere Pritchett, sub-chanterof St. Davids 
Cathedral, was his grandfather. Wtchett, 
adopting the profession of an architect, was 
articled to Mr, Medland in Southwark, and 
afterwpds worked for two years in the otflce 
of Daniel Asher Alexander [q. v. ], architect of 
I the London Dock Company. After spending 
, a short time in the barrack office under the 

f ovenunent, Pritchett set up for himself in 
iOndon inl812, but in ISlSremoved to York, 
entering into partnership with Mr, atson of 
that city. For the remainder of his life 
Pritchett resided in York, he and Watson 
having a very extensive practice, amounting 
almost to a monopoly, of architectural work 
in Yorkshire. At York itself he built the 
deanery, St. Peter’s School (now the school 
of art), the Savings Bank, Lady Hewley’s 
Hospital, Lendal and Salem Chapels, &e. 
Elsewhere he built the asylum at Wakefield, 
the court-house and gaol at Beverley, and 
acted as surveyor and architect on the ex- 
tensive estates of three successive Eark 
Fitzwilliam. Pritchett was a prominent 
member of the congregationalist body at 
York, and was identified with a great many 
philanthropic and religious movements there, 
i jBLe died at Y'ork on 28 May, and was buried 
in the cemetery there on 27 May 1868. lie 
j married, first, at Beckenham, Kent, on 6 Aug. 
'1786, Peggy Maria, daughter of Robert 
Terry, by whom he had three sons and one 
' daughter, Maria Margaret. The latter mar- 
' ried John Middleton of York, and was mother 
of John Henry Middleton, architect, late 
director of the South Kensington Museum, 
i Pritchett married, on 6 Jan. 1829, his second 
wife, Caroline, daughter of John Benson, soli- 
citor, of Thome, near York, by whom he had 
three sons and two daughters, of whom the 
eldest son, James Pigott Pritchett, adopt/«i 
his father’s profession at Darlington. 

[Builder, 6 June 1868; Redgrave’s D?<A. of 
Artists; Pedigree of Pritchett by G. Miineis 
Gibson-Cullum and James P. Pritchett, Tith 
family notes by flie latter (London, 18921.] 

li. 0. 

PRITZLER, Sib THEOPEflXUS id> 
1889), Indian commander, was in 1793 ap- 
pointed ensign in an independent company 
in the British army, and on 18 March 1794 
he became a lieutenant in the 80th foot. He 
thence exchanged, on 27 Aug. 1794, into the 
5th dragoon guards, went out to Holland, and 
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served tbrougli the two unsuccessful cam- 
paigns of 1794 and 179o, in Holland and 
Germany. Pritzler then took part in an expe- 
dition to SanDomingo(179()~8). On 21 Sept. 
1796 he removed to the 21st light dragoons. 
He remained in this regiment till 21 Sept. 
1804, when he was appointed major in the 
royal fusiliers. He acted as major of brigade 
at Portsmouth from 1800 to 1804; and from 
1807 to 1809 he held the post of assistant 
adjutant-general at the Horse Guards. He 
received the brevet of lieutenant-colonel on 
16 April 1807, and on 4 June 1813 he was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 22nd 
light dragoons. He had the brevet of colonel 
in the army on 4 June 1814. 

Pritzler now proceeded to India with his 
regiment. On the outbreak of the third 
Mahratta war in 1817, he was given the rank 
of brigadier-general, and entrusted with the 
duty of pursuing the Peishwa on the latter’s 
flight from Poona on 16 Nov. 1817. On 
8 Jan. 1818, with a force partly European 
and partly native, he came upon a large body 
of the enemy, close to Satura, where they 
had been left to cover the Peishwa’s retreat. 
He attacked and dispersed them, and con- 
tinued^ his pursuit, marching rapidly south- 
wards in co-operation with Brigadier-general 
Smith, On 17 Jan. he came up with the 
Peishwa^s rearguard near Meritch and in- 
flicted a severe defeat upon them. 

Pritzler was now for a time employed in 
the movement agahist the smaller fortresses 
in the southern Mahratta districts. He was 
told off to press the siege of Singhur, which 
capitulated, after a short resistance, on 
2 March 1818, He was then ordered to re- 
duce to obedience the country in the vicinity 
of Satara, His chief achievement in this 
district was the capture ofWasota, a fort 
situated in an almost immegnable position of 
the Western Ghauts. The siege began on 
11 March, and ended in the unconditional 
surrender of the gamson on 6 April. Pritzler 
then marched southand joined Colonel (after- 
wards Sir Thomas) Muuro on 22 April 
at Nagar-Manawali. The imited English 
force now moved across the Sena river to the 
siege of Sholapur, the Peishwa^s last great 
stronghold in the southern districts. On 
10 May two columns, under Colonel Hewitt, 
advanced to the assault. Pritzler, with a re^- 
serve force, stood by to offer support. The 
Mahratta commander, Ganpat Kao, moved 
round to the east side of the town with the 
object of taking the assailants in flank. The 
Mahrattas were at once checked and driven | 
hack in disorder by Pritzler, a success wHch 1 
materially contributed to the speedy capture I 
of the town that same day. The Mahratta 


garrison, about seven thousand strong, tried 
to escape. Pritzler, however, went in pursuit, 
came up with them on the banks of the Sena, 
and inflicted upon them so crushing a defeat 
that they ceased to exist as an organised force. 

On 3 Dec. 1822 Pritzler was made a K.C.B. 
He died suddenly at Boulogne-sur-Mer on 
12 April 1839. 

[Philippart’s Royal Military Cal ondar; Gent, 
Mag. 1818, passim; Annual Rodsfer for J839 ; 
Army Lists, passim; Grant. Diifl’s Hist, of the 
Mahrattas; Wilson’s Hist, of India; Gleig’s 
Life of Sir Thomas Mimro; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities.] G. P. M-y. 

PBOBERT, WILLI AM (1 790-1 870), u ni- 
tarian minister, was born atPainscastle, Rad- 
norshire, on 1 1 Aug. 1 790. His parents farmed 
a small freehold. William intended to take 
orders in the cluirch of England, but became 
in early life a Wesleyan nu'thodist, and was 
appointed a local preaclier of that denomina- 
tion, ministering in Bolton, Loed.s, Liver- 
pool, and in Staffordshire. In 1815, while 
stationed at Alnwick in Northumberland, 
he adopted Unitarian views. He was ap- 
pointed in 1821 to the Unitarian chapel at 
Walmsley, near Bolton, Lancashire. Probert 
found the place encumbered with debt and 
the people disheartened and scattered. He 
succeeded in gatheringroundhim an attached 
congregation, to which he ministered for up- 
wards of forty-eig^ht years. Walmsley chapel 
is commonly called m the district * Old Pro- 
berths Chapel.* He was a man of m uch humo ur 
and of eccentric habits, interested in anti- 
quarian and oriental scholarship, and an au- 
thority on W elsh laws and customs. He was 
a master of the Welsh language, and he 0^ 
tained several medals from learned societies 
for accounts on Welsh castles and for trans- 
lations from Welsh into English. He died 
at Dimple, Turton, on 1 April 1870, and was 
buried m the graveyard attached to his chapeL 
In 1814 he married Margaret Carr of Brojtt on, 
Cheshire, by whom he had six children. 

Probert was the author of : 1. * Calvinism 
and Arminianism,’ 1815. 2. * The Godolin, 
being Translations from the Welsh,’ 1820. 
3* ^ A ncient Laws of Cambria,’ 1 823. 4. < The 
Elements of Hebrew and Chaldee Grammar,* 
1832. 5, * Hebrew and English Concordance,* 
1838, 6. ^ Hebrew and English Lexicon 
Grammar,’ 1860. 7. ^Laws of Hebrew Poetry,* 
1860.^ The manuscripts of the four last- 
mentioned works are preserved in the Bolton , 
public library. Probert also wrote a * His- 
tory of Walmsley Chapel,* which appeared 
in the ^ Christian Reformer * for 1834. 

(Local newspapers ; Unitarian Herald for 1870 ; 
Scholes’s Bolton Bibliography.] T, B. J. 
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PEOBUS (5. 948 P), bio^pUer of St. Lord Keith, he -vras present at theopemtions 
Patrick, is identified by Colgan with Coene- j on the coast of Egypt. He afterwards served 
chair, prelector or head master of the school j in the frigates Santa Teresa and Resistance, 
ofSlaneinthecounty of Meath, famous as the ' in ITl tVlP '►bo floreablTt/m^ 

place in which Dagobert, son of Sigebert, king 


A O - , O 

of Austrasia in the seventh century, was edu- 
cated. Probus’s ‘ Life of St. Patrick,’ which* 
was the first life of the saint to be printed, 
was published anonymously in the edition of 
]3ede’s works brought out at Basle in 1563. 

It was afterwards republished by Colgan, 
•^ith the author’s name prefixed, and forms the 
fifth life in his collection. It is addressed to 
Paulinus, apparentlyMael-Poil (d. 920J , abbot 
of Indedhnen, near Slane, who is described by 
the *Four Masters’ as ‘bishop, anchorite and 
the best scribe in LeathChuinn,4.e. the north 
of Ireland. It may be regarded as a revised 
edition of the life by Muirchu Maccu Mach- 
theni [q. v.l in the ‘Book of Armagh,’ but 
with the Roman mission added, of which 
there is no mention in Muirchu. This was 
apparently taken from Tirechan. Muirchu 
had attempted to combine the authentic nar- 
rative of the ‘ Confession ’ with the later 
legendary matter, but the contradiction be- 
tween them was obvious. Probus, following 
in the same path, but with more Eterary 
skill, invented a double mission for St. 
Patrick— a first mission of thirty years, 
during which he laboured as a priest without 
success ; and a second, when he returned as a 
bishop with a commission firom Rome [see 
Pat bick^ . 

In 948 (Four Musters) or 950 (Ussheb) 
Probus and the chief members of the com- 
munity took refuge in the Round Tower of 
Slane from one of the Danish inroads. They 
carried with them their valuables, including 
especially the crozier and the bell of St. Ere 
the founder. The Danes, however, set fire to 
the building, and all perished. 

[Vita S. Patricii, ed. B. P. E. Hogan, S.J 
(Analecta Bollandiana), Praefatio, p. 15 j Colgan s 
Trias Thaiiraaturga ; Annals of the Four Masters; 
Dssher’s Works, iv. 378, vi. 373; Lanigan’s Eed. 
History, 1 . 82, iii. 371.] 

PEOBY, GRANVILLE LEVESON, 
third Eabl op Cakysport (1781-1868), 
miral, born in 1761, was third son of John 
Joshua Proby, first earl of parysfon [q. v.J 
lie entered the navy in ^kreh 1798 on 
board the Vanguard, with Oaptam (after- 
wards Sir] Edward Berry [q. v.], and Rear- 
admiral Sir Horatio Nelson. In ker he was 
present at the battle of the Nile, and, fol- 
lowing Berry to the Foudroyant, took part m 
the blockade of Malta, in the capture of the 
G5n6reux on 18 Feb. 1800, and of 
kume TeU on 81 March 1800.^ In 1801, stdl 
in the Foudroyant, then carrymg the flag ot 


and in 1803-4 in the Victory, the flagship of 
Nelson in the Mediterranean. On 24 (Jet, 
1804 he was promoted to be lieutenant of the 
Narcissus fingate, firom which in the follow- 
ing May he was appointed to the Neptune, 
and in her took part m the battle of Trafalgar. 
On 15 Aug. 1800 he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Beigere sloop, and on 28 Nov. 
1800 was posted to the Madras, of o4 guns. 
In 1807 he commanded the Juno frigate in 
the Mediterranean ; in 1808- 9 the Iris in the 
North Sea and Baltic ; in 1813-14 the Laurel 
at the Cape of Good Hope; and in 1815-16 
the Amelia in the Mediterranean. He had 
no further service afloat, but became in due 
course rear-admiral on 23 Nov. 1841, vice- 
admiral on 16 June 1851, and admiral on 
9 July 1857. Proby succeeded as third earl 
on the death, on 11 June 1855, of his brother 
John, second earl of Carysfort-, He died on 
3 Nov. 1868. He married, in April 1818, 
Isabella, daughter of Hugh Howard, a younger 
son of the first Countess of Wicklow, and 
left issue. 


[O’Byrne’s Nav. Biogr. Diet. ; Bnrice’s Peer- 
age; Times, 6 Nov. 1868 ; Navy Lists.] 

J. K. Ij. 



son of John Proby of Elton Hall, Hunting- 
donshire, M.P-, by his wife, the Hon. Jane 
Leveson-Gower, younger daughter of -Johii, 
first baron (jk>wer, was educate at Jesus Col- 
leo'e, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in”l74l, and M.A. in 1742. At the general 
election in June 1747 Proby was returned 
to the House of Commons for Stamford, and 
on 23 Jan. 1752 was created Baron Carrs- 
fort of Carysfort in the county of Wicklow, 
m the peerage of Ireland. In May 1754 he 
was elected for Huntingdonshire, and he 
continued to represent that county until the 
dissolution in March 1768. He took his 
in the Irish House of Lords on 7 Oct. 1755 
{Journals of the Irish Mouse of Mfrds, iv. 
18), and was subsequently admitted to 
Irish privy council. He was one of the lords 
of the admiralty from April to July 1/57. 
In 1758 he was chosen chairman of the two 
select committees appointed to inqmre into 
* the orio’inal standards of weights ana 
measures'* in this kingdom, and to conrider 
the laws lelating 

Souse of Commons, xxviii. 187 , 2oS, SS , S44, 
see Iteportsfrom Committees of the Mouse of 
Cmmms, ii. 411-83). He jras “vwtea a 
knight of the Bath on 23 March 1 j 61, and 
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was installed on 26 May following. lie 
moved the address in the House of Com- 
mons at the opening of the session in No- 
vember 1762 (^Grenville Fapevs, 18o2-3, ii. 5, 
and ^arl. Hist, xv, 1238), and on 1 Jan. 
1763 was reappointed a lord of the admiralty, 
a post which he resigned in August 1765. 

He died at Lille on 18 Oct. 1772, aged 52, 
and was buried at Elton. He married, on 
27 Aug. 1750, the Hon. Elizabeth Allen, elder 
daughter of Johnj second viscount Allen, by 
whom he had one son, John Joshua Proby, 
first earl of Carysfort [q. v.l, and one daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, born on if Nov. 1752, who 
married Thomas James Storer, and died at 
Hampton Court on 19 March 1808. Lady 
Carysfort died in March 1783. A portrait of 
Carysfort was painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. 

[Collina’s Peerage of England, 1812, ix. 189- 
140; G-. E. U.’s Complete Peerage, ii. 171; 
Foster’s Peerage, 1883, pp. 132-3 ; Lodges 
Peerage of Ireland, 1789, vii. 69-70; Grad. 
Cantabr 1 823, p. 382 ; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 
1890; Gent. Mag 1750. p. 380, 1808, pt. i. p. 
3''8 ; Return of Lists of Members of Pari, 

pt. ii. pp. 101, 113 127.] G. F. R. B. 

PROBY, JOHN JOSHUA, first Eakl of 
Caeysfort (1761-1828), born on 12 Aug. 
1761, was the only son of John, first baron 
Carysfort [q. v.], by his wife the Hon. 
Elizabeth Allen, elder daughter of John, 
second viscount Allen. He was educated at 
Westminster School and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. in 1770. 
He succeeded his father as second Baron 
Carysfort on 18 Oct. 1772, and took his seat, 
on 12 Oct. 1773, in the Irish House of Lords, 
where he soon became a prominent debater 
( .Ttwrnals of the Irish House of Lords j iv. 
684), 

Un 18 Dec. 1777 Carysfort signed a 
strongly worded protest against the embargo, 
and on 2 Maj“ch 1780 he joined with Charle- 
mont and others in protesting against the 
address {ib. v. 24-6, 102). In February 1780 
he wrote a letter ^ to the gentlemen of the 
Huntingdonshire committee,^ which was sub- 
sequently printed and distributed by the 
Society of Constitutional Information, ad- 
vocating the shortening of parliaments, a 
fuller representation of the people, and ‘a 
strict ceconomy of the public treasure.^ He 
appears to have formed the intention of con- 
testing the university of Cambridge at the 
general election in this year, but he did not 
go to the poll (Nichols, Lit, Anecd. viii. 
648), Though Ca^sfort had supported 
Grattan in his agitation (FRotrnii, English in 
Ireland^ 1872-4, ii. 267), he was elected a 
knight of St. Patrick on 6 Feb. 1784, and in- 
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stalled in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 11 Aug. 
1800 (Nicolas, Ilisfoi^g of the Orders of 
Knighthood, 1842, vol. iv. (P.) p. xxii). On 
16 Feb. 1789 he protested against the address 
to the Prince of Wales requesting him to 
e.xercise the royal authority in Ireland during 
the king’s illness (Journals of the Irish Home 
of Lords, vi. 233-4). As a reward for his 
support of the lord-lieutenant’s policy he was 
appointed, on 15 July, joint guardian and 
keeper of the rolls in Ireland, was sworn a 
member of the Irish privy council ; and, on 

20 Aug., was created Karl of Carysfort iii the 
peerage of Ireland (ih. vi. 317). tn February 
1790 he was elected to the British House of 
Commons for East Looe. lie was returned 
for Stamford at the general election in J une 
1790, and continued to represent that borough 
until he was made a peer of the United King- 
dom. In April 1791 he supported Wilber- 
force’s motion for the abolition of tlie slave 
trade (Earl. Hist. xxix. 333-4). During the 
debate on the address in December 1792 
Carysfort warmly advocated the claims of 
the Irish Roman catholics, who had ' the 
same interests as the protestants, and oiicfht 
to have the same privileges ’ (ih. xxx. 78 9). 
He cordially supported the address to the 
king in November 1797, and maintained that 
the French government was founded on * a 
system hostile to the re-establishment of 
tranquillity’(fAxxxiii.l0l7-l8). On 21 April 
1800 Carysfort spoke in favour of the union 
with Ireland, and declared that the measure 
was ‘ wise, politic, and advantageous to the 
two countries’ (ih, xxxv. 83). He was 
appointed envoy-extraordinary and minister- 
plenipotentiary to the court of Berlin on 
24 May 1800 (London Gazette, 1800, p. 499), 
a post which he retained until October 1802 
(see Db Marten'S, Supplement au Ilemell des 
prirmipaux Traitls, 1802, ii. 424-36). lie 
was created Baron Carysfm*t of Norman 
Cross in the county of Huntingdon on 

21 .Tan. 1801, and took his seat in the House 

I of Lords on 27 Nov. following (Journals of 
the Home of Lords, xliii. 418). On 20 .Tan. 
1805 Carysfort attacked the foreign policy of 
the ministry, and moved an amendment to 
the address, but was defeated by a majority 
of fifty-three votes (FarU Debates, 1st ser# 
V. 401-5, 482). On the formation of the 
Ministry of all the Talents in February 1806 
Carysfort was sworn a member of the privy 
council (12 Feb.), and appointed joint post- 
master-general (20 Feb.) On 18 June he was 
further appointed a member of the board of 
trade, and on 16 July he became a commis- 
sioner of the board of control. He resignf^d 
these three offices on the accession of the 
Duke of Portland to power in the spring of 
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the following year. He signed a protest < 
gainst the bombardment of Copenhagen on s 
3 March 1808 (Rogers, Complete Collectim I 
of ths Protests of the Souse of Lords, 1875, ; 
ii. tS89-92). On 31 Jan. 1813 he spoke in 
favour of Lord Fitzwilliam’s motion for the , 
consideration of the state of Irish affairs ^ 
{ParL Debates, 1st ser. xxi. 454-5). Though ; 
he supported the second reading of the Pre- 
servation of the Peace in Ireland Bill, he 
spoke at some length against the Irish Se- 
ditious Meetings Bill in July 1814 {ib, 
1st ser. xxviii, 823, 856-7). He spoke for 
the last time in the House of Lords on 23 Nov. 
1819 (ih. 1st ser. xli. 33-5). He died at his 
house in G-rosvenor Street, London, on 
7 April 1828, aged 76. A tablet was erected 
to his memory in Elton Church, Hun- 
tingdonshire. 

Carysfort married first, on 18 March 1774, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rt. Hon. 
Sir William Osborne, bart., of Newtown, 
CO. Tipperary, by whom he had three sons — 
viz. (1) William Allen, viscount Proby, a 
captain in the navy, who died unmarried off 
Barbados on 6 Aug. .1804, while command- 
ing the frigate Amelia; (2) John, a general 
in the army, who succeeded as second Earl 
of Carysfort, and died unmarried on 11 June 
1855 ; and (3) Granville Leveson [q . v.1, who 
succeeded as third earl — and two daughters. 
His wife died in November 1783, and on 
12 April 1787 he married, secondly, Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of the Rt. Hon. Geoi^e 
Grenville [<!• v.], and sister of George, first 
marquis of Buckingham, by whom he had 
one son — George, who died on 19 April 
1791 — and three daughters. Lady Carysfort 
survived her husband several years, and died 
at Huntercombe, near Maidenhead, on 21 Dec. 
1842, aged 86. 

Carysfort was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1779. He was created a D.C.L. 
of Oxford University on 3 Julj 1810, and an 
LL,D. of Cambridge University on 1 July 
1811. Portraits of Carysfort and of his first 
wife were painted by Sir J oshua Reynolds, i 
A portrait of his second wife was painted by 
Hoppner. 

He was author of: 1. * Thoughts on the 
Constitution, with a view to the proposed 
Reform in the Representation of the People 
and Duration of Parliaments,’ London, 1783, 
8vo. 2. ‘The Revenge of Guendolen’ fa 
poem], anon., privately printed p.786r], 
8vo. 3. ‘ Polyxena ’ [a tragedy in five acts 
and in verse], anon., privately printed [Lon- 
don, 1798], 8vo. 4. ‘ Dramatic and Narra- 
tive Poems,’ London, 1810, 8vo, 2 vols. 
5. ‘ An !^say on the proper Temper of the 
Mind towards God : addressed by the Earl 


of Carysfoi't to his Children, To which is 
added a Dissertation on the Example of 
Christ,’ privately printed, London, 1817, 
12mo. 

[Annoal Register, 1828, App. to Chron, 
pp. 229—30 ; G. E. C.’s Complete Peerage, it, 
171-2 ; Posterns Peerage, 1883, p. 133 ; Collins’s 
Peerage of England, 1812. ix. 140-2; Lolge’s 
Peerage of Ireland, 1739, vii. 70-1 ; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon, 1715-1886, iii. 1155; GradCasK 
tabr. (1823), p. 382 ; Alumni Westmon, (1852|,p. 
547 ; Gent. Mag. 1791 pt. i. p. 586, 18(i5 pt. i 
p. 84, 1843 pt. i. p. 218, 1855 pt- ii.pp. 3i:i-14; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. v. 247, 335; Official 
Return of Lists of Members of Parliament, pt, ii. 
pp. 176, 191, 204; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 
1890, Baker’sBiogr.Dramatica, 1 8l 2,vol. i. pt. ii. 
p. 581 ; Biogr. Dictionary of Living AnthoraL, 1816, 
p. 68; Martin’s Catalocue of privately printed 
Books, 1854; Watt's BibL Brit. 1824; Brit. 
Mus- Cat.] G. p. B. B. 

PROBYN, Sib Em^T) (1678-1742), 

Q e, eldest son of William Probyn of New- 
in the Forest of Dean, by Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Edmund Bond of Wat- 
ford, Herefordshire, and widow of William 
Hopton of Huntley, Gloucestershire, was 
baptised at Newland on 16 July 1678. HAv- 
ing matriculated at Orfbrd, from Christ 
Church, on 23 April 1695, he was admitted 
the same year a student at the Middle 
Temple, where he was called to the bar in 
1702. He was made a Welsh judge in 1 721, 
seijeant-at-law on 27 Jan. 1723-4, and, upon 
the impeachment of the Earl of Macclesfield 
in May 1725, conducted his defence with 
signal "ability [see Pabkeb, Thomas, first 
Eabl op Macclesfield]. He succeeded Sir 
Littleton Powys [q. v.] as puisne judge of the 
king’s bench on3 Nov. 1726,and was knighted 
(8 Nov.) He succeeded Sir John Gomvns 
[q. v.] as lord chief baron of the exchequer on 
24 Nov. 1740, and died on 17 May 1742. His 
remains were interred in Newland church. 
His portrait "was engraved ad tictem by Faber. 

By his wife Elizabeth {d, 1749), daughter 
of Sir John Blencowe [q. v.], he had no issue. 
Under his will his estates passed to his 
nephew, John Hopkins, who assumed the 
name Probjm, and was grandfather of John 
Probyn, archdeacon of Llanda£r(1796-lS43). 

plisc. Gen. et Herald. 2nd ser. iil 260, 304- 
306; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; Wynne’s Se^eant- 
at-liaw, p. 320; NichoH’s Parsoimlities ^ the 
Forest of Dean, p. 93 ; Bigland’s Coll Glonc. ii. 
Ill, 262 ; Noble’s Continuation of Granger’s 
Biogr. Hist, of Eigland, iii. 197; Howeirs State 
Trials, xvi. 767 et seq. ; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. X. 443; G^nt. Mag. 1740 p. 671? 1742 p. 275; 
( Le Neves Fasti Eceh Angl.ii. 261 ; Foss’s 
[ , of the Judges.] J* B. 
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PKOCTEB, ADELAIDE ANN (1825- 
1864), poetess, eldest daughter and first child 
of Bryan Waller Procter [q. v.] and his wife 
Anne Skepper, was born 30 Oct. ISlio at 
25 Bedford Square, London. Her parents 
were residing; there with Basil Montagu [q.v.l 
and his wife, Mrs. Procter’s stepfather and 
mother (Bieey Cornwall, Autobiography^ 
p. 67). Her father delighted in her, addressing 
a sonnet to her in November 1825, beginning 
< Child of my heart ! My sweet beloved First- 
born !’ and calling her in one of his songs 
‘ golden-tressed Adelaide.’ She early showed 
a fondness for poetry, and grew up amid sur- 
roundings calculated to develop her literary 
taste. Before she could write, her mother 
used to copy out her favourite poems for her 
in an album of small notepaper, which 
* looks,’ wrote Dickens, ^ as if she had carried 
it about like another little girl might have 
carried a doll.’ Frances A. Kemble wrote in 
1832 : ^ Mrs. Procter talked to me a great deal 
about her little Adelaide, who must be a 
wonderful creature ’ ( Records of a Girlhood, 
iii.203). N. P. Willis describes her as 
beautiful girl, delicate, gentle, and pensive,’ 
looking as if she *• knew she was a poet’s child’ 
(^Penc filings by the Way), About 1851 she 
and two of her sisters became Roman ca- 
tholics. The incident does not seem to have 
disturbed the peace of the family (Barry 
Cornwall, Autobiography, p. 99). 

Adelaide commenced author, unlmown to 
her family, by contributing ppems to the 
*Book of Beaut v’ in 1843, when she was 
eighteen. In 1853 she began a long con- 
nection with * Household Words’ by sending 
some poems under the name of Mary Ber- 
wick. Dickens, the editor, was her father’s 
friend, and she adopted the policy of 
anonymity because she did not wish to 
benefit by his friendly partiality. He ap- 
proved of her verses, and printed many of 
them in ignorance of their source. In De- 
cember 1854 he recommended the Procters 
to read a pretty poem by * Miss Berwick ’ in 
the forthcoming Christmas number of ^ House- 
hold Words.’ Next day Adelaide revealed 
her secret at home. All her poems, except 
two in the * Comhill ’ and two in ‘ Good 
Words,’ were first published in * Household 
Words’ or ‘ All the Year Round.’ In 1853 
she visited Turin. 

In May 1858 her po^-ms were collected 
and published in two volumes under the 
title of ^ Legends and Lyrics.’ A second 
edition was issued in October, a third and 
fourth in February and DecemlDer 1859, and 
a tenth in 1866. 

In 1859 Miss Procter, who was thoroughly 
interested in social questions aliecting women, 


was appointed by the council of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science member of a committee to consider 
fresh ways of providing employment for 
women (cf. Emily Faithfull, Victoria Re- 
gia, pref.) Mrs. Jameson and Lord Shaftes- 
bury were on the same committee. In 1861 
Miss Procter edited a volume of miscellaneous 
verse and prose, set up in type by women com- 
positors, and entitlea ^ Victoria Regia.’ She 
contributed a poem entitled * Links with 
Heaven.’ Among other contributors were 
Tennvson, Henry Taylor, Lowell, Thackeray, 
Harriet Martineau, and Matthew Arnolid, 
The next year Miss Procter published a little 
volume of poems called * A Chaplet of Verse,’ 
for the benefit of a night refuge. 

Her health was never robust. In 1847 
Fanny Kemble wrote : * Her character and 
intellectual gifts, and the delicate state of 
her health, all make her an object of interest 
to me’ (Records of Later Life, iii. 290). In 
1862 she tried the cure at Malvern (cf. 
"Wemyss Rbib, Life of Lord Houghton, ii. 
84-5) ; but, after being confined to her room 
for fifteen months, she died of consumption 
on 2 Feb. 1864, and was buried in Kensal 
Green cemetery (cf. the J auuary 1860; 

Mary How itt, Autobiography, ii. 1 55). She 
was of a cheerful, modest, and sympathetic 
disposition, with no small fund of humour. 
An engraved portrait by Jeens appears in the 
1866 edition of * Legends and Lyrics,’ and 
there is an oil-painting attributed to Emma 
Galiotti. 

Miss Procter, if not a great poet, had a 
gift for verse, and expressed herself with dis- 
tinction, charm, and sincerity. She borrowed 
little or nothijig, and showed to best advan- 
tage in her narrative poems. ^ The Angel’s 
Story,’ the ' Ijegend of Bregenz,’ the ^ Legend 
of Provence,’ the * Story of a Faithful Soul,’ are 
found in numerous poetical anthologies. Her 
songs, ^Cleansing Fires,’ ^The Message,’ and 
*The Lost Chord,’ are well known, and many 
of her hymns are in common use. Her poems 
were published in America, and also trans- 
lated mto German. In 1877 the demand for 
Miss Procter’s poems in England was in ex- 
cess of those of any living writer except Ten- 
nyson (Barry Cornwall, Autobiography, 
p. 98). 

[Memoir by Dickens, prefaced to 1866 edition 
of Legends and Lyrics ; Madame Belloc’s In a 
Walled Gard^*n, pp. 164-78; Bruce’s Book of 
Noble Englishwomen, pp. 445-62; Julian’s Diet, 
of Hymnologv, p. 913.] E. L. 

PROCTER, BRYAN WALLER (1787- 
1874), poet, was born at Leeds on 21 Nov. 
1787. II is ancestors had been small farmers 
in the north of England j his father came to 
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London and entered into business. * By 1 These were mostly written about this tiine> 

some httnilftfit. nr* aatra lita r»nf unfil 1 SSO anA if 


some bequest or accident of luck/ says his 
son, he achieved an independence. His par- 
simony was as conspicuous as his integrity. 
He died in 1816. Of Procter’s mother, who 
survived until 1837, he merely says ^she 
was simply the kindest and tenderest mother 
■ in the world.’ As a boy, Procter was distin- 
guished by a passion for reading, which was 
encouraged by a female servant, who initiated 
him into Shakespeare. He does not, how- 
ever, seem to have distinguished himself at 
Harrow, whither, after some years’ prelimi- 
nary schooling at Finchley, he went at the age 
of thirteen, and where he was the schoolfellow 
of Peel and Byron. Upon leaving school he 
was articled to Mr. Atherton, a solicitor at 
Caine in Wiltshire, of whom he speaks with 
great respect. He returned to London in 
1807, at which point the fragment of auto- 
biography he has left us ends. In 1815 he 
began to contribute to the ‘ Literary Ga- 
zette.’ He soon entered into partnership 

*_tf ^ 1 A A A JS m M 


although not published until 18^, and, if 
not eiilueaces of potent inspiration, are me- 
lodious, vigQrous,and rarely imitative. Long- 
fellow thought them ‘more sugg^tive of 
music than anv modem songs,” a judgment in 
which it is di&cult to concur. A more am- 
bitious effort, the tragedy of ‘ 3IirandoIa,’ was 
brought upon the stage, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, somewhat prematurely (January 
1821), with the view of relieving the author 
from the emlmrrassments in wmch Ms hos- 
pitality and diMculties with a busine^ part- 
ner, together with the loss of an anticipated 
legacy, had involved him. The object was 
attained, Procter receiving 630/. as his share 
of the proceeds of a sixteen nights’ run ; but 
the play, a fair and even a favourable example 
of the taste of the time, was never revived. 
It owed much of its success to the acting of 
Charles Kemble, who was said to have never 
before been so perfectly provided with a part 
as by Procter’s Guido. All these prodnc- 


with another solicitor, and long practised his .tions appeared under the pseudonym of 
profession. But literature occupied most j ‘ Barry Cornwall,’ an imperfect anagram of 
of his attention. In 1816 his means were ; Procter’a real name. 


improved by the death of his father, and he 
seems to have for a time launched out upon 
a jovial, though not a dissipate^ course of 
life, taking a house in Brunswick Square, 


The success of his tragedy, and the esta- 
blishment of the ‘ London Magazine ’ in 
1820, introduced Procter to a wider literary 
I circle: and, as he liked almost everybody and 


keeping a hunter, and hecoming a pupil of ' evraybody hied him, he g^ually berama 
ThomM Crihb. This free mingling with the . acquainted with most contemTOrary anthois 
world, natural in one whose opportunities , of distinction. He performed CTiment 
appear to have been previously restricted by ' services to lit^ture-^ initiating HmIi^ 
parental economy, occasioned after a whde ; who je^yiously h^ ten 


some temporary pecuniary embarr^ment. 
but it was the means of introducing him to the 
circle of Leigh Hunt and Charles Lamb, the 
influence of both of whom may be traced 
in the abundant poetical productiveness of 
ite u«t few yeaS. While Hunt inspired 
‘ Marcian Colonna ’ (1820), ‘ A Sicilian Story’ 
(1821), and ‘The Flood in Thessaly’ (1823), 
Lamb prompted the ‘ Dramatic Scenes’ 
(1819), to none of which, he declared, he 
would have refused a place in his selection 
from the Elizabethan dramatists, had toy 
come down to us from that period, 



their attempts to e.^bit vehement passion. 
Thev are nevertheless much more successful 
than Procter’s imitations of Byron s «r^ 
comic style in some of his poems of this date, 
to which Byron alludes with 
disdain. But none of there eftorts ex™-}** , 
the genuine individuality of the mm, whiA 
is 4 be found exclusively m his songs, j 


with Shakespeare, into the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean drama in generM; and by guaran- 
teeing, in conjunction with Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes [q-v-J and T. Kelsall, to expense 
of the publication of Shelley’s p<»thumqus 
poems. Although, however, his iitei^ in- 
terests and sympathies expanded, his lite- 
rary productiveness, except as a writer of 
stories for annuals, almost entirely ceased. 
The cause was probably the necessity for 
assiduous devotion to legal pursuits after his 
marriage, in 182‘4, with Miss Skepper, 


jrreat giita, oaia sucxa-x 
llSept.1799). Byherhehadthreedaughtere, 
the eldest of whmn was the poetess, Adelaide 
Atme Procter [q. tJ, and three soi^ me of 
whom became an officer and served ua India f 
the others died yoimjg. The branch of law 
to which he now addicted him^lf was con- 
veyancing, in wMch he obtained a lar^ 
practice. He had also nnmer^ p^ils, 
amongwhom were Kiaglafce and Ehot _Wajf 
burt^ Hk last important contnbution to 
try was the volume of songs pubii^ed m 

'1, withan appendix of MiefdrMaatic frag- 
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ments, and a preface announcing his farewell , 
to poetry ; save for such isolated exceptions 
as his hne epistle to Browning, he abstained 
from verse for the remainder of his life. In 
the same year he undertooh a life of Ed- 
mund Kean, a task which Leigh Hunt had 
wisely declined. It was published in 1835, 
but Procter earned nothing from it beyond his 
Stipulated honorarium and a scathing critique 
in the ^Quarterly.’ He had already been 
called to the bar, and in 1832 was made a 
metropolitan commissioner in lunacy, which 
seems to have been thought an eminently 
suitable appointment for a poet. He held it 
until 1861, when he retired upon a pension 
calculated on no generous scale. But the 
blow was broken by the handsome legacy he 
had received a few years previously from 
John Kenyon [q. v.] His prose writings were 
published in America in 1863, and no occur- 
rence of importance marked the remainder of 
his life except the death of his daughter 
Adelaide in 1864, and the publication in 
London of his delightful biography of Charles 
Lamb in 1866. Procter died on 6 Oct. 1874. 
His wife survived until March 1888. She 
was long the centre of a highly cultivated 
circle, which delighted in her shrewdness 
and wit. ^ Her spirits,’ says a writer in the 
‘ Academy,’ ^ often had had to do for 
both.’ 

Procter’s disposition is one of the most 
amiable recorded in the history of literature. 
Carlyle called him ‘ a decidedly rather 
pretty little fellow, hodily and spiritually.’ 
He appears entirely exempt from the ordi- 
nary defects of the literary character, and a 
model of kindly sympathy and generous 
appreciation. His secret good deeds were 
innumerable. His chief intellectual en- 
dowment was an instinctive perception of 
novel merit, which embraced the most various 
styles of literary excellence, and which, com- 
bined with bis frankness of eulogy and his 
wide social opportunities, enabled him to be 
of great service to young genius. Brown- 
ing and Swinburne were both deeply in- 
debted to him in this respect. His own 
claims as a poet cannot be rated high. His 
narrative poems occasionally display beauty 
both of diction and versification, but are on 
the whole languid compositions, whose chief 
interest is that they alone among the poems 
of the day evince the influence of Shelley, 
who is imitated judiciously and without 
exaggeration or servility. Some of the longer 
dramatic scenes have extraordinary lapses 
into bathosj but the brief fragments are 
often fanciful and poetical. Procters songs 
will probably constitute the most abiding 
portion of his work. A few, such as ^ To a 


Flower,’ are exceedingly beautiful, and others 
have obtained wide popularity through their 
simple energy and the musical accompani- 
ments by Chevalier Neukomm, who, accord- 
ing to Chorley, monopolised the proceeds. 
Ills prose writings are always agreeable. 
The most valuable arc the essay on Shake- 
speare, whom he idolised, contributed to an 
edition of the poet’s works In 1843, and the 
biography of Charles Lamb, simple and un- 
pretending, but irradiated by the light of 
personal acquaintance and the glow of sym- 
pathy. 

The following is a list of Procter’s works : 

I. ‘ Dramatic Scenes and other Poems,’ 1819, 

12mo ; new edit, with illustrations by John 
Tenniel, 1857-8. 2. * Marcian Oolouna, an 
Italian tale, with three Dramatic Scenes 
and other poems,’ 1820, 8vo. 3. ‘ A Sicilian 
Story, with Diego de Montilla and other 
poems,’ 1820, 12mo ; 3rd edit, 1821. 4. ‘Mi- 
randola: a tragedy’ (in five acts and in 
verse), 1821, 8vo. 6. ‘Poetical Works,’ 
S vols. 1822, 12mo. 6. ‘The Flood of 

Thessaly, the Girl of Provence, and other 
poems,’ 1823, 8vo. 7. ‘ Elligies Poeticte, or 
the Portraits of the British Poets: illus- 
trated by notes biographical, critical, and 
poetical,’ 1824, 8vo. 8. ‘ English Songs and. 
other smaller poems,’ 1832, 12mo; 3rd edit. 
1851. 9. ‘ Life of Edmund Kean,’ 1836, 8vo ; 
German translation, 1836, 8vo. 10. ‘ Essays 
and Tales in Prose,’ 2 vols. Boston, 1853, 

II. ‘Charles Lamb: a Memoir,’ 1866-8, 8vo. 
12. ‘Autobiographical Fragment,’ ed. O.P., 
1877, 8 VO [see below]. 

His editions include ‘The Works of Ben 
Jonson, with Memoir’ (1838), ‘ The Works 
of Shakespeare, with Memoir and Essay on 
his Genius ’ (1843 ; reissued 1863, 1857, and 
1876), ‘Selections from Browning,’ in con- 
junction with J. Forster (1863), and ‘ Essays 
of Elia, with a Memoir of Lamb ’ (1879). 

His critical papers and his tales, contri- 
buted to annuals, were mostly comprised in 
the American edition of his pilose miscel- 
lanies, but have not been reprinted in Eng- 
land. 

[The principal authority for Procter’s life is 
his own fra^entai’y antobiogmphy, accompa- 
nied by reminiscences of eminent persons whom 
he had known, and supplemerUed with jidditional 
particulars by ‘ C. P.’ (Coventry Patmore), 1877* 
See also Miss Martineau’s Biographic Sketches ; 
H. T. Chorley’s Autobiography ; Madame Bel- 
1 loc’sin a Walled Garden; J. T, Fields’s Old Ac- 
quaintances, 1876; 8. 0. Hall’s Keminiscences, 
ii. 25-6 ; E. P. Whipple in International Maga*- 
zine, voh iv . ; S. T. Mayer in Gent. Mag. vol. 
xiii. new ser. ; Edinburgh Keview, voh cxlvii. ; 
Athenseiim, 10 Oct. 1874; Academy, 17 Marc^ 

1 1888.] B. G, 
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RICHARD WRIGHT 
U»i0-i88n, author, son of Thomas Procter, 
was bom of poor parents in Paradise Vale, 
oaitord, Lancashire, on 19 Dec. 1816. When 
very young he bought books and sent poetical 
contributions to the local press. In due time 
Jic set up in business for himself as a barber 

the trade to which he had been appren- 
ticed-~m Long-Millgate, Manchester. Part 
ot the shop was used by him for a cheap cir- 
culating library. In this dismal city street 
he remained to the end of his days. When 
his shyness was overcome, he was found to 
be, like his books, full of geniality, curious 
information, and gentle humour. In 1842 he 
Was associated with Bamford, Prince, Roger- 
fion, and other local poets in some interesting 
meetings held at an inn, afterwards styled 
the * Poet’s Comer,’ and he contributed to 
a volume of verse entitled 'The Festive 
Wreath,^ which was an outcome of these 
gatherings. He also had some pieces in the 
' City Muse,’ edited by William Reid, 1853. 
He died at 133 Long-Millgate, Manchester, 
on 11 Sept. 1881, and was buried at St. 
Luke’s, Cheetham Hill. He married, in 
1840, Eliza Waddington, who predeceased 
him, and left five sons. 

He published ; 1. ' Gems of Thought and 
Flowers of Fancy,’ 1856, 12mo; a volume of 
poetical selections, of which the first and 
last pieces are by himself. 2. ' The J^rber’s 
Shop, with Illustrations by William Mor- 
ton,’ 1866, 8vo ; containing admirably written 
sketches of the odd characters he met. A 
second edition incorporated much lore re- 
lating to hairdressing and to notable barbers, 
published, with a memoir by W. E. A. Ason, 
1883, 3. * Literary Reminiscences and Glean- 
ings, with Illustrations/ 1860, 8vo ; devoted 
chiefly to Lancashire poets. 4. ' Our Turf, 
our Stage, and our Ring/ 1862, 8vo ; being 
historical sketches of racing and sporting life 
in Manchester. 5. J Manchester m Holiday 
Dress,’ 1866, 8vo; notices of theatres and 
other amusements in Manchester, prior to 
1810, 6. ' Memorials of ^Manchester Weets/ 
1874, 8vo and 4to. 7. ' Memorials of Bygone 
Manchester, with Glimpses of the Environs/ 
1880, 4to. 

[Axon’^s Memoir, above mentioned ; Palatine 
Note-Book, i- 165 (with portrait); Papers of the 
M'inehester Literary Club (article by B. A. Red- 
fern), 1884, p. 184 ; personal knowl^ge-1 

C. W. S, 

PROCTOR, JOHN (1521 P-1684), divine 
and historian, a native of Somerset, was 
elected scholar of Corpus Christij Oxford, in 
January 1636-7, and fellow of All Souls’ in 
1540, graduating B.A. on 20 Oct. 1640, and 
M.A. on 25 June 1544. He wa& a strong 


Roman catholic. From 1553 to 1 559 he was 
star of the school of Tunbridge, Kent, 
where Thynne was among his pupils. 

L nder Elizabeth his religious views seem to 
have changed, and on 13 March 1578 he 
Tras presented to the rectory of St. Andrew, 
Holbom. He died in the autumn of 1.584 
^EWcoinaT, Mepert. i. 275, and His son 
Thomas is noticed separately. 

Proctor wrote: 1. ‘The Fall of the late 
Arrian [Arian]/ London, 1549, 8to, dedi- 
cated to ‘ the most virtuous ladv ^i.e. Prin- 
cess] Marie.’ 2. ' The Histone of Wyates Re- 
bellion, with the order and manner ot' resist ing 
the same . . ./ London, 1554, black letter, 
8vo, dedicated to Queen Mary (this is one 
of ^the authorities on which Holinshed bases 
this part of his history, and it is described bv 
Heame as ‘a book of great authority’). 
3. ' The Waie home to Christ and Truth 
leadinge from Antichrist and Errour,’ 1556, 
dedicated to Queen Mary; reissued, without 
de^cation, 1565 ; this is a translation of 
'Vincentii Lirinensis Liber de Catholica 
fidei antiquitate.’ 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. i. 235, and Fasti, i 
111, 121, ii. 100; Tanner’s Bibl Brit.-Hib,; 
Lansd. MS. 980, f. 144; Foster’s Alumni; 
Hearne’s Collect., ed. Doble, iii. 88 ; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit. ; Acts of the Privy Council, 1554-6 ; Strype’s 
Ecd. Mem in. i 271; Hughes-Hughes’s Regi- 
ster of Tunbridge School, p, 1.] W. A S. 

PROCTOR, RICHARD ANTHONY 
(1837-1888), astronomer, was bom in Chelsea 
on 23 March 1837, the fourth and youngest 
child of William Proctor, a solicitor in easy 
circumstances. BLis childhood, marked by 
frail health and studious tastes, had barely 
passed when the death of his father, in 1>^M), 
left the family burdened with a protracted 
lawsuit. Placed as clerk in the London and 
Joint Stock Bank in 1854, he was removed 
as soon as improved circumstances rendered 
a university education possible, and entered 
in 1855 the London UniversitT, and a vear 
later St. John’s Collie, Cambridge. Here 
he took a scholarship, read mathematics and 
theology, and sufficiently distinguished him- 
self as an athlete to be captain of the col- 
lege boating club. His mother’s death during 
ids second university year was mdckly fol- 
lowed by his marriage to an Irish lady, 
whom he met when travelling with his sister. 
!]^s event probably explained his compara- 
tive failure m his degree examination in 1860, 
when he disappointed expectation by ohtaiBf 
ingonly the twenty-third wranglci^p. ^ 
^He next read for the bar, hut, after keeping 
some terms at the Temple, abandoned law 
for sQience, devoting himself in 18^ to thn 
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study of astronomy and mathematics^ as a 
distraction from his overwhelming grief at 
the loss of his eldest child. He made his 
literary d4bat in 1866 with an article on the 
* Colours of Double Stars ’ in the * Cornhill 
Magazine/ and published in the same year, 
at his own expense, his celebrated monograph 
on * Saturn and his System.’ Recognised im- 
mediately in the scientific world as the work 
of a writer of consummate ability, it yet 
roved, in his own words, ^ commercially a 
ismal failure.’ The reputation ^ it won 
enabled him, nevertheless, to make literature 
his profession, when the failure, in 1866, of 
a New Zealand bank in which he was a con- 
siderable shareholder left him entirely de- 
pendent on his own earnings. The news 
reached him simultaneously with a request 
from the editor of the ‘ Popular Science Re- 
view’ for some articles on the telescope. 
‘Prom that day onwards (he wrote) for 
hve years I did not take one day’s holi- 
day from the work which I found essential 
for my family’s maintenance.’ How irksome 
lie found tkis unceasing drudgery may be 
gathered from his declaration that lie ^ would 
willingly have turned to stone-breaking or 
any other form of hard and honest, but un- 
scientific, labour, if a modest competence in 
any such direction had been offered him.’ 

The limited range of his fame was shown 
by the rejection of many of his articles, and 
by Anthony Trollope’s request, before accept- 
ing one for the ‘St. Paul’s Magazine,’ of 
some evidence of his competence to treat | 
a subject scientifically. Publishers were 
equally sceptical, and only the assistance of 
a friend enabled him to publish his ‘ Hand- 
book of the Stars’ in 18G6. It barely paid 
expenses ; nor were its successors, ‘ Constella- 
tion Seasons ’ and ‘ Sun Views of the Earth,’ 
much more successful. They helped, how- 
ever to extend his reputation, and he was 
commissioned by Messrs. Hardwick to write, 
for a fee of 26^., the small volume, ‘ Half- 
hours with a Telescope,’ which, published 
in 1868, had before his death reached its 
twentieth edition. He taught mathematics 
for a time in a private military school at 
Woolwich, and in 1878 went on a lecturing 
tour to America, resigning, in order to do so, 
an honorary secretary ship to the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. His success on the lectur- 
ing platform was from the first assured, and 
greatly increased his popularity. A second 
lecturing trip to America was followed, after 
the death of his wife in 1879, by a more ex- 
tended tour to the Australasian colonies. 
Returning by the United States, he there 
married, in 1881, Mrs. Robert J. Crawley, a 
widow with two children, and settled at St. 


Joseph, Missouri, her home. In that year he 
founded in London ‘Knowledge,’ a scien- 
tific weekly periodical, which was converted 
in 1885 into a monthly. He contributed to 
the Royal Astronomical Society’s monthly 
notices articles on such abstruse problems 
as the ‘ Construction of the Milky Way/ 
‘The Distribution of Stars andNebuUe/ and 
the ‘ Proper Motions of Stars,’ His papers 
on the coming ‘Transit of Venus,’ in the same 
jounial, involved him in an acrimonious 
controversy with the astronomer royal, Sir 
George Airy, as to the time and place for 
observing the transit. Proctor’s views ulti- 
mately prevailed. 

In 1887 he transferred his household and 
observatory to Orange Lake, Florida, whence 
he was summoned on business to England in 
September 1888. He reached New York 
suffering from an illness hastily pronounced 
to be yellow fever, then epidemic in Florida. 
He died in the Willard l^arker Hospital on 
12 Sept. His malady was declared by his 
friends to have been malarial hsemorrhagic 
fever. His widow and many children sur- 
vived him. The alleged cause of his death 
gave prophetic significance to his article on 
‘Plague and Pestilence/ written a few days 
previously and published in the ‘ New York 
Weekly IVibune.’ 

Among his many gifts that of lucid expof 
sit ion was the chief, and his main work was 
that of popularising science as a writer and 
lecturer. Yet he was no mere exponent, The 
highest value attaches to his researches into 
the rotation periodof Mars,an(l tohia demon- 
stration of the existence of a resisting medium 
in the sun’s surroundings by its effect on the 
trajectory of the prominences, His grasp of 
higher mathematics was proved by his trea- 
tise on the Cycloid, and his ability as a celes- 
tial draughtsman by his charting 824,198 
stars from Argelander’s ‘Survey of the 
Northern Heavens ’ on an equal surface pro- 
jection. Many of his works were illustrated 
with maps drawn by himself with admirable 
clearness and accuracy. Versatile as pro- 
found, he wrote in ‘ Knowledge ’ on mis- 
cellaneous subjects under several pseudonyms, 
and was a proficient in chess, whist, and on 
the pianoforte. His unfinished book on the 
^New and Old Astronomy/ designed to em- 
body the studies of his life, was completed 
by Arthur Cowper Ranyard [q. v.], and pub- 
lished in 1892. Of the fifty-seven books 
published by him, the principal, not already 
mentioned in the text, were : L ‘ Other 
Worlds than ours/ 1870. 2. ‘Star Atlas/ 

1870. 3. ‘ Light Science for Leisure Hours/ 

1871. 4. ‘ The Sun/ 1871. 6. ‘ Elementary 
Astronomy/ 1871. 6* ‘ The Orbs around us/ 
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1872. 7. ‘Essays in Astronomy,’ 1872. 

8. Elementary Geography,’ 1872. 9 ‘School 
Atlas of Astronomy,’ 1872. 10. ‘ The Ex- 
panse of Heaven,’ 1873. 11. ‘The Moon,’ 

Borderland of Science,* 
lo73. ^ 13. ^ The Universe and the Coming 
Transit,* 1874. 14. ^ The Transit of Venus,* 
18/4. 15. *Our Place among Infinities,’ 

1875, 16. * Myths and Marvels of Astronomv,* 
1877. 17, ‘The Universe of Stars,’ 1878. 
18, ‘Mowers of the Sky,* 1879. 19. ‘The 
Poetry of Astronomy,’ 1880. 20. ‘Easy- 
Star Lessons,’ 1882. 21. ‘Familiar Science 
Studies,’ 1882. 22. ‘Mysteries of Time and 
Space,* 1883. 23. ‘ The Great Pyramid,* 
1883. 24. ‘The Universe of Suns,* 1884. 
25. ‘The Seasons,’ 1885. 26. ‘.How to Play 
Whist,’ 1885. 27. ‘ Other Suns than ours,* 
1887. 28. ‘Half-hours with the Stars,’ 

1887. He also contributed the articles on 
astronomy to the ‘American Cyclopaedia,* 
and to the ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.* 

[Memoirs and Obituaries in Monthly Notices, 
±lix. 164; Observatory, xi. 366; Times, 14 Sept. 
1888; Knowledge, October 1888, p. 265; Apple- 
ton’s Annual Cyclopaedia, xiii. 707; Autobiogra- 
phical Notes, New Science Review, April 1895.] 

E. M. C. 

PKOCTOR, THOMAS (/. 1578), poet, 
was the son of John Proctor [q.v.j, first 
master of Tunbridge grammar school. He 
became free of the Stationers* Company on 
17 Aug. 1684, having been apprenticed to 
John Allde (Arbbe, Transcript^ iL 692). 
'He was editor or author of : 1. ‘ A gorgious ' 
Gallery of gallant Inventions. . . . First 
framed and fashionecl in sundiie formes by 
divers worthy WOTkemen of late dayes, 
and now .ioyned together and builded up 
by T. P.,’ London, 1578, 4to. This is the 
third of the series of poetical miscellanies 
which began with Tottell’s in 1567. It 
is preced^ by commendatory verses signed 
A. M. (Anthony M unday ?), and by an ad- 
dress by ‘ Owen Roydon to the curious com- 
pany of Sycophant es,* The first poem of the 
* Gallery’ is signed by 0. R., and then ail 
the poems are unsigned till page 100 {Coi> 
XIBE, Seven EngliA Poetical Miscellardes^ 
iii,), where the heading occurs of ‘ Pretie 
Pamphlets by T. Proctor.’ The poem that 
follows is called ‘ Proctor’s Precept^’ and in 
the remaining fifty-two pages the signature 
T. P. follows ten of the pieces. The longest 
poem' in the volume is ‘ The History of Pyra- 
mus and Thisbie truely translated,’^ It is 
unsigned, and perhaps from an Italian ori- 
ginal. It may well have been in Shake- 
speare’s mind when he wrote the ‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.’ Collier has conjectured 


that Owen Roydon was the original editor 
of the anthology, but died while it was in 
progress, leaving the work to Prtxitor. The 
book has been reprinted in Park’s ‘Heli- 
conia,’ 1815, vol. L, and in ‘ Three Collections 
of English Poetry of the Latter Part of the 
SLxt^nth Centu^,* London, 1578-9, edited 
by Sir Henry Ellis for the Roxburghe Club ; 
and in ‘ Seven English Poetical Miscellanies,* 
printed between 1557 and 1602, reproduced 
under the care of J. Payne Collier, London, 
1877. 2. ‘The Triumph of Trueth, mani- 
festing the Advancement of Vertue and the 
Overthrow of Vice. Hereunto is added 
“Caesars Triumph,” the “Gretians Con- 
quest,” and the “ D^ert of Dives,”* published 
by T. P., 4to, lliese poems are not dated, 
and were perhaps printed for private circu- 
lation; ^Ir, W. C, Hazlitt assigns them to 
1586. They have been reprinted bv J. Payne 
Collier in ‘ Dlustrations of Ol<i English 
Literature,* London, 1866, vol. ii. tract 8. 
3. ‘Of the Knowledge and Conduct of 
Warres, two bookes, latelie written and sett 
foorthe, proffitable for suche as delight in 
histories, or martiall aftayres, and necessarie 
for the present tyme,’ 1&78, 4to. This was 
licensed to Tottell (Haziiit, ColL 3rd ser. 
p. 205). 

It was probably another Thomas Proc- 
tor who was author of: 1. ‘A Profitable 
Worke to tMs Whole Kingdome ... by 
Tho. Procter, Esq",’ 1610, 4to (Brit. 
Mus.) 2. ‘ The Right of Kings, conteyning 
a Defence of their Supremacy,* 1621, 4to. 
3. ‘The Righteous Man’s Way . , .’ 1621, 
4to. 

[See the introductions and notes to the 
i prints quoted above ; Arber’s Transcript, ii. 
313, 328 ; Hazlitt’s Handbook and Collections, 
passim.] B. 

PROCTOR, THOMAS (1753-1794), his- 
torical painter and sculptor, was bom at 
Settle, Yorkshire, on 22 April 1753. His 
father, who was in humble circun^tances, 
apprenticed him to a tobacconist in Man- 
chester, but he afterwards came to London, 
and for a time found employment in a mer- 
chant’s counting-house. In 1777 he becmo 
a student of the Royal Academy. Inspired 
by the works of James Barry, he painted a 
large picture of ‘ Adam ana Eve,’ and in 
1780 began to exhibit, sending a portrait to 
the Royal Academy, and another to the In- 
corporated Society of Artists. In 1782 ha 
gained a premium at the Society of Arts, and 
a medal at the Royal Academy for drawing 
from the life,, in 1783 a silver medal at 
Royal Academy for a model from the life, 
j and in I **84 the gold medal for historic^ 
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painting, tlie subject being a scene from 
Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest.’ He then turned 
to modelling, and produced a statue of 
‘ Ijdou/ ”which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1786, and was so highly praised 
by Benjamin West that it was bought by 
Sir Abraham Hume. He next modelled a 
group representing ‘ The Death of Diomedes, 
King of Thrace,’ which was greatly admired 
at the academy in 1786, but failed to meet 
with a purchaser. Bitterly disappointed, 
Proctor broke his work in pieces and^ aban- 
doned sculpture. He reverted to painting, 
but did not again exhibit until 1789, and 
then sent only a portrait ; but in 1790 he 
contributed to the exhibition of the Society 
of Artists ‘ Coronis,’ a subject from Ovid’s 

* Metamorphoses,’ and to the Royal Academy 

* Elisha and the Son of the Shunammite,’ and 

* The Restoration of Day after the Fall of 
Phaethon,’ a sketch. In 1791 he exhibited at 
the academy ‘ Hannah declines accompany- 
ing her Husband to the Yearly Sacrifice,’ 
and in 1792 two portraits and a group in 
plaster, ‘ Peirithous, the Son of Ixion, de- 
stroyed by Cerberus.’ Three portraits and 
‘The Final Separation of Jason and Medea’ 
were his exhibited works in 1793, and ‘Venus 
approaching the Island of Cyprus’ in 1794. 
After 1790 Proctor had exhibited without 
giving an address, and his abode was un- 
known. West, then president of the Royal 
Academy, who had at an earlier date treated 
him with great kindness, discovered that he 
had been living in a miserable garret in 
Clare Market, and subsisting on bread and 
water. His case was brought by West under 
the notice of the council of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and in 1793 it was resolved that he 
should be sent to Italy as the travelling 
student, with a grant of 60^, for preliminary 
expenses* Unhappily the generous help 
came too late. Before he could leave Eng- 
land he was found dead in his bed, worn out 
by mental anguish and privation. He was 
buried in Hampstead churchyard on 13 July 
1794. 

Professor Westmacott, when lecturing to 
the students at the Royal Academy, exhi- 
bited the ‘ Ixion ’ and ‘ Peirithous ’ as ex- 
amples of the work of true genius. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists of the English 
School, 1878 ; Bryan’s Divt. of Painters and 
Engravers, ed. Graves end, Armstrong, 1886 - 
1889 , ii. 324 ; Sandby’s Eist.'of the Royal Aca- 
deniy of Arts, 1862 , i. 251 ; Exhibition Cata- 
logues of the Royal Academy, Incorporated So- 
ciety of Artists, and FiOe Society of Artists, 
I780wl 794 ; date of hnrial kindly communicated 
by the Key. ShetrardB. Burnaby, vicar of Hamp- 
•tead.] E, J. <3-, 


PROUD, JOSEPH (1746-1826), minister 
of the ‘ new church,’ was born at Beacons- 
field, Buckinghamshire, on 22 March 1745. 
His father, John Proud (r/. 1784), was a 
general baptist minister at Beaconsfield, and 
(from 1756) at Wisbech, Cambridgesliire. 
Proud began his ministry in 1767 as assistant 
to his father at Wisbech. About 1772 he 
became minister of the general baptist con- 
gregation at Knipton, Leicestershire, but re- 
moved in 1775 to the charge of the general 
baptist congregation at Fleet, Lincolnshire. 
Here he was ordained in 1780 : his chapel was 
enlarged in 1782. He left Fleet in I7b6 to 
preach at a chapel built for him in that year 
in Ber Street, Norwich, by a surgeon named 
Hunt. The chapel and a minister’s house 
‘were settled on him for life. 

His views at this time, as is shown by his 
‘ Calvinism Exploded,’ were universalist ; 
but in 1788 he became acquainted with the 
writings of Swedenborg, and a visit (June 
1788) from Joseph Whil.tingham Salmon of 
Nantwich, Cheshire, originally a mothodist, 
led to his adhesion to the ‘ new church,’ or 
‘new Jerusalem church,’ recently organised 
by Robert Hind marsh [q. v.] On 24 Feb. 
1789 he baptised, by immersion, nine per- 
sons as members of the ‘new church;’ he 
co-operated with its London leaders, and 
wrote, in three mouths, no less than three 
hundred orifjinal hymns for use in its wor- 
ship. In 1790 he ceded Ber Street chapel 
to the general baptists, visited Birmingham 
(June 1790), where a ‘temple’ in Newhall 
Street was being built by a wealthy mer- 
chant, and agreed to become its minister. 
On 3 May 1791 he was ordained in London 
as a‘ new church ’ minister by James Hind- 
marsh, and opened the Birmingham ‘temple’ 
on 19 June. Priestley, who was present at 
one of the opening services, immediately 
wrote a series of letters to its members, and 
made an appointment to read them, before 
publication, to Proud and his friends on 
16 July, an intention frustrated by the riots 
which broke out on the previous day. Proud’s 
relations with Unitarians were friendly. He 
preached in their chapel at Warwick in 1792. 

His career at Birmingham promised well, 
but was suddenly cut short by the failure of 
Ms patron. The ‘temple’ was found to be 
heavily mortjjaged, and Proud^ who had 
placed his savings in his patron’s hands, lost 
everything. He received much sympathy 
and substantial help, . among others from 
Spencer Madan (1768-1836) [q, v.], then 
rector of St. Philip’s, Birmingham. A‘ temple ^ 
waAin course of erection m Peter Street, Man- 
chester, for William Cowherd [q. v.], and 
, Proud was invited to be his colleague. Ho 
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opened the Manchester ‘temple’ on 11 Ans 
1793, but soon falling out with Cowherd’ 
who made a point of a vegetarian diet, he 
closed his Manchester ministry on 19 Jan. 
i / 94. He was invited to Bristol and Liver- 
pool, but returned to Birmingham, where a 
new temple, also in Newhall Street, was 
opened by him on 30 March. Proud’s ser- 
vices now attracted large crowds. His ftiends 
were anxious to transfer him to London. A 
^emple ’ was built for him in Cross Street, 
Hatton Garden j he ordained his successor 

Birmingham on 7 May 1797, and opened 
Hatton Garden ‘ temple’ on 80 July. 

Proud was now at the height of his popu- 
larity.^ His oratory drew overflowing con- 
gregations; his voice had much charm, in 
spite of a provincial accent, and his manner 
was singularly impressive. He is described 
as wearing ‘a purple silk vest, a golden 
girdle, and a white linen gown’ (White). 
In less than two years disputes arose between 
Proud’s committee and the trustees of the 
‘temple’ about the rental of the building 
and about a liturgy. Proud preached his 
last sermon at Cross Street on 29 Sept. 1799, 
and removed on 6 Oct. to York Street Chapel, 
St. James’s, which was taken on lease. John 
Flaxman [q. vj the sculptor, who had been 
a member of his committee, seceded from his 
congregation, owing to the dispute, which did 
not, however, affect Proud’s general popu- 
larity. ^ The lease of York Street chapel, re- 
newed in 1806, came to an end on 22 Sept. 
1813. Proud removed on 10 Oct. to a smaller 
building in Lisle Street, Leicester Square ; 
but his vigour was declining. In 1814 he 
returned to Birmingham, and again minis- 
tered in the Newhall Street ‘ temple ’ till bis 
retirement from regular duty at midsummer 
1821 . In 1816-16 he undertook missionatry 
journeys, in pursuance of the plan of a mis- 
sionary ministry adopted by the ‘general 
conference ’ of the ‘ new church.’ 

He is said during the course of his life to 
have preached seven thousand times and 
written three thousand sermons. His per- 
sonal character was high ; he seems to have 
lacked geniality in private life, his manner 
was reserved, but he showed much fortitude 
under many domestic trials. He died in a 
cottage of his own building at Handsworth, 
near Birmingham, on 3 Aug. 1826, and was 
buried in St. George’s churchyard, Birming- 
ham. His funeral sermon was preaehSt 
(20 Aug.) by Edward Madeley. He was 
frrst married on 3 Feb. 1769, and by his first 
wife, who died in 1785, he had eleven children, 
two of whom survived him. On her death 
he married a widow, Susannah, who died on 
21 Nov. 1826, aged 76. 


He published, besides many separate ser- 
mons: 1. ‘ Calvinism Exploded, Nor- 
wich, Ir 86, 12mo ; two editions same year f a 
poem). 3. ‘ Jehorah’s Mercy,’ &e.‘ 1789, 
poem) ; several times reprinted, 
a ‘ Hymns and Spiritual Songs,’ 1790, 12mo : 
enlarg^ 1791, 12mo; 1798, 8vo (the book 
reached a sixth edition ; 164 of hvmus 
are included in the ‘new church ’hvmn-book 
^ 1880). 4. ‘ A Candid . . . Eeplv to. . , 
Br. Priestley,’ &c., 1791, 8vo; 1792, 8vo. 

* Twenty Sermons,’ &c., Birmingham, 
1/92, 8vo. 6. ‘On the Lord’s Praver,’ &c., 
1803, 12mo. 7. ‘Fifteen Discour^,’ &c., 
1 804, 8vo. 8. ‘ The U nitarian Doctrine . . . Re- 
futed,’ Szc.f 1806, 8vo (against Thomas Bei- 
shamfq. v.j) 9. ‘Lectures on the Funda- 
mental Doctrines of Christianity/ i&c., 1808, 
8vo; a second course, 1810, 8vo (includes 
poetical pieces). 10. ‘ Six Discourses to 
Y oung P ersons/ &e., 1 810, 12mo. 11 . ‘ Hymns 
and Songs^ for Children/ &c., 1810, 12mo. 

12. ‘Calvinism without Modem Refine- 
ments/ &c., 1812, 12mo (a poem, anon.) 

13. ‘The Divinely Inspired Names of . , . 
Clurkt/ &c., 1817, 12mo. 14. ‘The Aged 
Minister’s Last Legacy/ &c., Birmingham, 
1818, 12mo. ; 2nd edition, abridged, with 
memoir by E. Madeley, 1854, 8vo. In 1799- 
1800 he was one of the editors of the ‘ Aurora,' 
a ‘ new church' monthly. 

plemoir by Madeley, 1854 ; "Wood’s Hist, of 
General Baptists, 1847, pp- 186, 205, 208; 
White’s Swedenborg, 1867, ii. 605 seq. ; Julian’s 
Dictionary of Hymuology, 1892, pjj. 1105 seq.; 
Butt’s Memoirs of Priestley, 1832, ii. 91.] 

A. G. 

PROIJT, F A.THiiR(1804-1866), humourist, 
[See Mahokt, Fea.ncis Svlvbstes.] 

PROIJT, JOHN (1810-1894), agricul- 
turist, bom 1 Oct. 1810 at South Pether- 
win, near Launceston, Cornwall, was the 
son of William Prout, farmer, who had mar- 
ried, in 1808, his cousin, Tomazin Prout. 
John was educated at a school in Launces- 
ton, and brought up to farming under his 
father ; but, dissatisfied with the jposition cff 
a tenant-farmer on the small holdings of his 
native land and with the antiquated restrict 
tions of land tenure, he emigrated to Canada 
and purchased Land at Pickering, Ontario, 
which he farmed from 1832 to 1842.. He 
then returned to England, and joined his 
imcle, Thomas Prout, in his business afe 
229 Strand, London. On the death of his 
uncle, Prout carried on the buriness. In 
1861 he bought Blount’s farm, Sawbrid^e- 
worthjHertfordshire, which he cultivated till 
June 1894. 

Prout had married, about 1841, Sophia (d. 
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1893), niece of Colonel Thomson of Aihen- 
shaw, Toronto. He died when residing with 
his married daughter at Wimbish Vicarage, 
Saftron Walden, Essex, on 7 Dec. 1894. 

To Prout is due the credit of teaching a 
piiictical lesson in scientific farming by his 
thirty-three years’ successful cultivation of 
Blount’s farm, and his experience has been 
of great value to agriculturists in this and 
other countries. His system was based on 
his Canadian experience and his study of Sir 
John Lawes’s experimental plots at Rotham- 
stead. He demonstrated that successive 
crops of cereals could be raised on heavy 
clay-land if drained well and deeply ploughed, 
and dressed with properly prepared chemical 
manures. 

In 1881 he published a report of his 
methods, entitled ‘Profitable Clay Farming 
under a just . System of Tenant Right ; ’ this 
was translated into French and German. 

[Cable, August 1893, p. 313, with portrait; 
Times, 11 Dec. 1894; Field, 15 Dec. 1894; 
Agricultural G-nzette, 10 Dec. 1894; Herts and 
Essex Observer, 15 Dec. 1894 ; information 
kindly supplied by his son, W. A. Prout.] 

B. B. W. 

PROUT, JOHN SKINNER (1806-1876), 
watercolour painter, the nephew of Samuel 
Prout [q. V.], was born at Plymouth in 1806. 
He was chiefly self-taught. In 1838 he pub- 
lished ‘Antiquities of Chester ’ and ‘ Castles 
and Abbeys of Monmouthshire.' After some 
time spent in Australia he took up his resi- 
dence in Bristol, and associated with a little 
coterie of Bristol artists, which comprised 
Samuel Jackson, William James hluller, 
James Baker Pyne, H. Brit tan Willis, George 
and Alfred Fripp, and others. Some of his 
Bristol drawings were republished in 1893 
with letterpress description, under the title, 
‘ Picturesque Antiquities of Bristol.’ Prout 
afterwards came to London, and became a 
member of the Institute of Painters inWater- 
Colours, and a constant contributor to their 
exhibitions. He died in London on 29 Aug. 
1876. There are several of his drawings at 
the South Kensington Museum. 

[Bryan’s, Diet. (Graves and Armstrong) ; 
Roget s ‘ Old Watercolour ’ Society ; Cat. of 
Waiercolours in South Kensington Museum.] 

O.M. 

PROUT, SAMUEL (1783-1852), water- 
colour painter, was born at Plymouth on 
17 Sept. 1783. When about four or five 
years old he had a sunstroke, which had lost- 
ing_ consequences on his health. Always 
subjeetto violent pains in the head, he never 
passed a week without being confined to his 
pD’om ox bed for one or two days, ‘ till ^ter 


thirty years of marriage.’ At liis first school, 
and afterwards at Plymouth grammar school, 
then under the Rev. J. Bidlake, he found 
masters who encouraged his early proclivities 
to art, and at the latter he formed acquaint- 
ance with Benjamin Robert Hay don [q. v.], 
two years his junior, with whom he witnessed 
the wreck of the Dutton, a large East India- 
man, which was cast ashore under the citadel 
on 26 Jan. 179(5. Both boys were greatly 
imiiressed by the scene, and made it the sub- 
let of their first pictures ; and the eflect on 
Prout is to be traced in his drawings for a 
great^ many years, e,ff. ‘ Wreck of an India- 
man in Plymouth Sound ’(1811); ‘A Man- 
of-war ashore’ (1821); ‘An Indiaman dis- 
masted’ (1824). When in the reading-room 
kept byHaydon’s father, ho became acquainted 
with John Britton, then in want of drawings 
to illustrate his ‘ Beauties of England and 
Wales.’ Britton took him for a walking tour 
in Cornwall ; but the result was failure, as 
his sketches were not good enough to en- 
grave. They parted good friends, and Prout 
took lessons in perspective, and worked so 
sedulously that a portfolio of drawings which 
he sent to Britton in 1802 secured him 
attention. lie then went to London, and in 
1808 he exhibited, at the Royal Academy, a 
drawing of ‘ Bonnet’s Cottage on the Tamar.’ 
Ilis address is given in the ‘ Catalogue ’ as 
10 Water Street, Bridewell Precinct ; but 
the next year it is changed to 21 Wilderness 
Row, Goswell Street, where he lived with 
Britton for about two years, and was em- 
ployed in making copies of drawings by 
Cozens, Turner, Girtin, and others of tlie 
best draughtsmen. During this time he also 
made drawings in Cambridgeshire, Essex^ 
and Wiltshire, some of which were engraved 
in ‘Beauties of England and Wales’ and 
others in ‘Architectural Antiquities,’ and in 
1804 he formed an intimacy with David Cox 
(1783-1859) [q. v,]^ He exhibited scenes in 
Cornwall, Devonshire, Somerset, and Wilt- 
shire in 1804 and 1805; but in the latter 
year he was obliged to return to Devonshire 
on account of ill-health. He still contri- 
buted to the ‘ Beauties ’ and other topographi- 
cal works, and sold his drawings through 
Palser of Westminster Bridge Road, Falser 
paid him 5«. a drawing, and lie sold others at 
prices varying from 3fi, a piece to 5^, a dozen* 
He did not exhibit again till 1808, when he 
was residing at 35 Poland Street. In this 
,and the two following years he sent four 
drawings in Devonshire and Cornwall to the 
Royal Academy. In 1810 he became amem-» 
her of the Associated Artists (or Painters) in 
Water-colour, and in 1811, and for many 
years afterwards, hie address was 4 Brixton, 
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Place, Stockwell. He exhibited at the Asso- ] 
ciated Artists in 1810-12, the Society of 
Painters in Water-colours in 1811-12, the 
Hoyal Academy in 1812-14, at the Bond 
Street exhibitions in 1814-15, and at the 
Society of Painters in Oil and Water-colours 
in 1815-20. His drawings of this period 
show that he had been as far south as the 
Isle of Wight, and to the north as fax as 
Durham, Jedburgh, and Kelso. He added 
to his income by giving drawing lessons, and 
hy circulating designs as ^copies for be- 
ginners/ 

Besides the engravings from his drawings 
which appeared in the ‘Beauties of England 
and Wales’ (23 plates, 1803-13), the ‘Anti- 
quarian Topographical Cabinet,’ ‘ Relics of 
Antiquity’ (W. Clarke of New Bond Street, 
1810-11), and other works of the kind, a 
series of educational books was published 
by R. Ackermann, 101 Strand, with designs 
etched on soft ground or in aquatint by 
Prout. Among these were ‘ Rudiments of 
Landscape, with Progressive Studies,’ 1813; 

‘ Front’s Village Scenery/ 1813, plates 
coloured; ‘A New Drawing-book for the 
Use of Beginners;’ ‘Studies of Boats and 
Coast Scenery ; ’ ‘ A Series of Easy Lessons 
in Landscape-drawing,’ 1820; ‘A New Draw- 
ing-book in the Manner of Chalk, 1821; ‘A 
Series of Views of Rural Cottages in the 
North of England/ 1821, Ackermann also 
published a number of detached etchings by 
Front of marine, architectural, and rural 


Edridge [q. v.] had been before him, he soon 
made it his own. His broad and effective 


treatment -of light and shade, his broken 
touch with chalk or reed-pen, so valuable in 
suggesting atmosphere and rendering the 
picturesqueness of decay, helped greatly to 
his success. He had also a line sense of 
scale, which enabled him to give the true 
value to the bulk and height of the buildings 
he drew. Neither as a draughtsman nor as a 
colourist did he belong to the first rank, hut 
he drew surely and effectively, and he w^ 
skilful in the arrangement of his tints and in 
enlivening the general tone with sparkling 
touches of local colour. It was a maxim 
with him that an artist painted in colour, 
hut thought in chiaroscuro. His figures in- 
dividually were poor, but he knew how to 
group them naturally and to introduce them 
with effect. They admirably prform their 
function of aiding the composition and filling 
it with life, and no one has preserved for ^ 
so fully the aspect of continental streets in 
the early part of the century before modern 
I architecture and modem costume had seri- 
ously impaired their picturesque charm. The 
withdrawal of members from the old society 
in 1820, when they again decided to exclu^ 
oil pictures &om their e^ibitions, would 
have been still more serious than it was but 
for the efforts of a few men, of whom Prout 
was one. In 1821 Prout showed nineteen 
drawings, and in 1822 half the collection was 
supplied by four artists — Prout, Elelding, 


of Mng and, model books too, numerous | bis dmwrn^ ,£“^1 Kv^ee^d in 


to mention. The ‘ Rudiments’ (1813) and 
the * Series of Easy Lessons’ (1820) also con- 
tained some pages of sound and simple in- 
struction to student&N The plates of the 
latter showed the process from chalk to 
finished colours. 


Belgium and the Rhenish Provinces, and m 
1824 he exhibited some lar^ and Mdly 
sketched scenes ip Bavaria. Except that he 
in 1824 included Italy in his wandenn^, 
there isHttle to add to the 
artistic progress. He remained till his oeath 


Inished colours. ^ ^ ^ t. j j \ -mnst ^uular painter of continental 

' Down to this time Prout had made no i nf the most important mem- 

sl)eoiol mark as an artist, and his subMots.i ? ^ ■Water-colour Societyi To its 

had been mainly | a-eiiibitions (1815-82) be contributed 547 

and rustic scenes; but m 1818 or 1819 be ^ibitions u exhibitor, 

t,aid bis first visit to the contment,,wbich j worfa in sfl^^rty 

Ld for many years b«n closed to ^ j “f/ggf Stored ftom Brhrton PI«» 

the -wars. He went from Havre to Rouen, I in leao luu ™ ^ 

and brought back sketches of the old pic- 
turesque architecture of Normandy, some of 
which were utilised for his contributions to 


to 2 Bedford Haee, Clapbam ^ ; bnt m 
the following year be had a pulmnary 
tack, and went to Hastings, wh^ he lesrf^ 
for several y®-??. 


the Water-colour Society’s “ and SraoumW his absence 

1819. He had now found his t™ejocat.^ j ^%‘^S^^3ndon.> From 

In those old streets of gabled hou^s, paved j ^ ^ 

with cobble stones, in the 
crowded with quaint costumes, in 

' . - . ’aI. tvmarvnTTr flTlfl 


1840 he was well enough to go to torra m 
the summer, when he took up bis 
at 39 Torrington Square. At the end of 18^ 
. ^ _ sP-rt-. TArr»ee. Denmark 


^cS wT^ cri^bM i^onry and j £»^-Se“oSy 

time-worn sculpture, he found “ * v ! gjy Oamberwen,whereheliTedtinhisa«tk 

JS j ir;» «.w- . -I 


he vvas 
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Mr. Jolia Enskin, who has written of him 
and his works with intimate sympathy and 
inimitable charm. Even now, notwithstand- 
ing his reputation, he had to work hard for 
his living. His prices were one, three, or six 
guineas, according to the size of the drawing ; 
and when, five years later, he raised his prices 
(apparently for the second time), on the plea 
that his health restricted his production, it 
was only from three and a half to four 
guineas, and to ten for the larger size. Some 
of these have since sold at prices ranging from 
five hundred to a thousand guineas. His last 
visit to Normandy was in 1846, and he re- 
turned from this in such a shattered state of 
health that he was obliged to withdraw from 
all society but that of his intimate friends. 
His cheerfulness and his industry were, how- 
ever, indomitable. Though unable to begin 
work before the middle of the day, he would 
continue it till late in the night. In 1852 he 
was seized with apoplexy, and he died at 
Camberwell on 9 or 10 Feb. 1852. 

A great many of the drawings of his con- 
tinental period were lithographed and pub- 
lished in volumes. Among these were ‘ Fac- 
similes of Sketches made in France and 
Germaiw,* 1833; * Interiors and Exteriors,^ 
1834; ^Sketches in France, Switzerland, and 
Italy,’ 1839; and * Sketches at Home and 
Abroad,’ 1844. He also published ^ Bits for 
Beginners;’ ‘Hints on Light and Shade, 
Composition, &c./ 1838, republished 1848; 
‘Prout’s Microcosm;’ and an ‘Elementary 
prawing-book.’ Engravings from his draw- 
ings are scattered in Pye’s pocket-book series, 
the ‘ Landscape Annual,’ ‘ Continental An- 
nual *(1832), ‘Forget-me-^Not’ (1826-34 and 
1836-8), ‘ Keepsake ’ (1830-2), ‘ Fisher’s 
Drawing-room Scrap-book’ (1832-4), and 
other publications. 

[Roget’s ‘Old’ Water-colour Society; Bus- 
kin’s Notes on Prout and Hunt ; Art Journal, 
March 1849 (Rudkin) ; Mrs. Hall’s Retrospect of 
a Long Life; Athenaeum, 14 Feb. 1852 ; Acker- 
mann’s Repository ; Somerset House Gazette, ii. 
47-8j Mag. of Fine Arts, i. 121-2 ; Monkhouse’s 
Earlier English Water-colour Painters ; Red- 
grave’s Diet . ; Bryan’s Diet. (Graves and Arm- 
strong).] C. M, 

^ PROUT, WILLIAM (1786-1860), phy- 
sician and chemist, was born on 15 Jan. 1785 
at Horton, Gloucestershire, where his family 
had been settled on their own property for 
some generations. His early education was 
neglected, but he graduated M,D. at Edin- 
burgh on 24 June 1811 with a thesis on in- 
termittent fevers. He was admitted L.R.C.P. 
on 22 Dec. 1812, and settled in London. He 
had devoted himself from an early age to 
chemistry, and in 1813 delivered a course of 


lectures on this subject at his house in I. on- 
don to a small audience, which included Sir 
Astley Paston Cooper [q. v.] Of physio- 
logical chemistry he was one of the pioneers, 
and began in 1813 to publish investigations 
in this subject. In 1815, in au anonymous 
memoir on the ‘ Relation between the Specific 
Gravities of Bodies in their Gaseous State 
and the "Weights of their Atoms,’ Prout 
pointed out that there were grounds for be- 
lieving that the atomic weights of all the ele- 
ments are exact multiples of either the atomic 
weight of hydrogen or half tliat of hydro- 
gen; and revived the view that hydrogen 
corresponds to the TTp^r?} vXrj of the ancients 
(Thomson, Annals of Philosophy ^ 1815 vi* 
321, 1816 vii. 111). He supported his view 
by the publication of a few not particidarly 
satisfactory experiments ; but he made many 
others. In 1831 he suggested that hydrogen 
itself may be formed from ‘ some body lower 
in the scale ’ (Letter quoted in Daubiony’s 
Atomic Theory edit. p. 471). The view 
with regard to the atomic weights is known as 
Front’s ‘hypothesis’ or ‘ law.’ 

In 1816 Front diacovei’od that the excre- 
ment of the boa-constrictor contains 90 ])(^r 
cent.^ of uric acid, a fact of considex*al)le 
physiological importance, and in 1818 he 
prepared pure urea for the first time (Thom- 
son, X. 352). On 11 March 1819 
Prout was elected F.K.S. on the proposition 
of Alexander Marcet, William Hyde Wollas- 
ton [q. V.], and others. In 1820 he wrote 
thatne had analysed ‘ almost every distinct 
and well-defined substance’ to be found in 
organised bodies. In 1821 he published his 
‘Inquiry into . . . Gravel, Calculus, and other 
Diseases of the Urinary Organa/ which he 
recast in a third edition in 1840, under the 
title ‘ On . , . Stomach and Urinary Diseases;’ 
this was republished in 1848 and’ 1848. The 
treatise, which is of value, is practical, and 
contains little speculation (Dauubny). On 
23 Dec, 1823 he announced his classical dis- 
covery of the exi.stence in the stomach of free 
hydrochloric acid, a most important factor 
in digestion. Of his scientific papers, which 
mostly deal with the chemistry of the blood 
and the urine, the last appeared in 1829, 
and he henceforward devoted himself chiefly 
to medical work and practice. On 28 June 
1829 he was admitted F.R.C.P. In 1831 he 
delivered a course of Gulstonian lectures on 
the ‘Application of Chemistry to Physiology, 
Pathology, and Practice,’ which were re- 
ported m the ‘London Medical Gazette,’ 
and led to a heated controversy in the same 
journal (vols. viii. and ix.) with Dr. Alex- 
ander Pilip Wilson Philip [q. V,] (Mtjnk). 
In 1834 Prout published as a Bridgewatw 
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treatise his * Chemistry, Meteorology, and 
the Function of Digestion considered with 
reference to Natural Theology^ (2nd edit. 
1834 ; 3rd edit. 1846). The booh has little 
■value from either a scientific or a theological 
point of view. Prout died on 9 April 1850, 
in Sackville Street, Piccadilly, and was 
buried at Kensal Green. 

Some years before his death he became 
deaf, and abandoned society. A good por- 
trait of him by Hayes and a miniature (of 
which a copy was made by Henry Phillips, 
]un., for the Royal College of Physicians) 
are in the possession of his family. 

While Prout’s work in physiological che- 
mistry and medicine is notable, it is as the 
inventor of * Prout’s hypothesis,’ which has 
up till now remained a subject of discussion 
among chemists, that he is chiefly remem- 
bered. It was welcomed and supported by 
Thomas Thomson, M.D. (1778-1852) [q-y.j, 
but rejected by Berzelius, though not with- 
out hesitation ; by Edward Turner (1796- 
1837 ) [q. V.] ; and by Frederick Penny. Re- 
vived again by Dumas and Stas in 1839 and 
1840, and supported by Marignac, it was 
thought at one time to be finally overthrown 
by the redetermination of atomic weights by 
Stas, which was undertaken to test its validity 
between 1860 and 1866. Recently, however, 
it has again been brought forward by com- 

S etent chemists, but its validity is still un- 
etermined (MiusTDEitBP, Principles of Che- 
Tnistrpy ii. 406). It has proved a powerful 
stimulus to the exact experimental inves- 
tigation of atomic weights. 

The Royal Society’s catalogue enumerates 
thirty-four papers by Prout, 

fProut’s papers ; Munk’s Coll, of Phys. iii. 110, 
400 ; Gent. Mag. 1860, ii. 442 ; Sketch of Philo- 
sophical Character of Prout in Daiibeny’s Ms- 
cellanies, ii. 123; Archives of Royal Society; 
Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy, 1816,vii.l7; 

Daubeny’sAtomicTheoTy,lstedit.p.62, 2nd edit. 

p. 49 ; CEuvres Completes de J. S. 6tas, Pref. pp. 
308, 41 9 and passim ; Liebig’s Organic Chemistry 
of Physiology and Pathology, 1842, pp. 112, 139; 
Kopp’s Gesch. der Chemie, ii. 392 ; Becker’s Ato- 
mic Weight Detemnnatioi'S, 1 880, pp, 1 39 et s^., 
and Clarke’s Recalculation of the AtomicWeights, 

1882, pp.261 et seq.. both in the Smithsonian Col- 
lection ; MendeUef in Trans. Chem. Soc. 1889, p. 
643 ; Turner in Phil. Trans. 1833, pp.523 et ; 
penny, ib. 1839, pp. 13 et seq.] P* S. 


vessel. From November 1771 to February 
1776 he was an able seaman on board the 
Dublin, guardship in Hamoaze ; and from 
November 1776 to August 1778, on board 
the Albion, one of the ships which sailed 
for North America in June 1778, under the 

J "XT’ - _ * fT l TP> r T 



was appointed to the Albion, and on 31 Aug. 
he rat^ Prowse as a midshipman, in which 
capacity, or later as master’s mate, he was 



PROVAND, Lobd (d. 1693), Scottish 
judge. [See Baillib, William.] 

PROWSE, WILLIAM (1762 P-1826), 
rear-admiral, born in Devonshire, the son 
of parents in a humble station, was Tjo- 
bably bred from boyhood on board a trading 


Betlges, Lobb]. He was pwd off from 
the Albion on 21 Dec. 1781; on 17 Jan. 1782 
he passed his examination, being described 
in his certificate as *more than twentv- 
seven;’ he was quite three years more, fle 
afterwards served in the Atlas and Cyclops, 
and on 6 Dec. 1782 -was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant. He continued in the Cyclops 
on the coast of North America till 5larch 
1784, after which, for several years, his ^r- 
vice was intermittent, much of the time 
being probably spent in command of mer- 
chant ships. During the armament of 1787 
he was for a couple of months in the Bellona 
■with Bowyer, and in 1790 in the Barfieur 
and Stately with Captain (afterwards Sir 
Robert) Calder [q. v.J From August 1791 
to January 1793 he was in the Duke, carry- 
ing the flag of liord Hood at Portsmouth ; 
in March 1798 he joined the Prince with 
Bowyer, now a vice-admiral, and Captain 
Cuthbert (afterwards Lord) Collingwood 
[q. V.], whom in December he followed ta 
the Barfieur, and ■with them took part in 
the action of 1 June 1794. ^ From July 1794 
to October 1795 he was with Calder in 
Theseus, and went out to the Mediterranean 
with him in the Lively, From her he joined 
the Victoiy, carrying the flag of Sir John Je^ 
vis (afterwards Earl of -St, \ incent) [q. v.j;, 
with whom Calder was captain of the fleet* 
On 20 Oct. 1796 Pro-wse w^ prmnoted to the 
command of the Raveuj in which he was 
present in the action off Cape St. Vincent 
on 14 Feh. 1797. On 6 March he was ^ed 
by Jervis to the command of the SaivadOT 
del Mundo, one of the- prizes, whirih Imi paid 
off in the following Novembefr. 

From Angust 1800 to April 1802 he wm 
Sag-captain to Calder in the l^in^ cn 
mies, and in August 18(^ connmssioned 
the Sirius firigate, for the next th^ y^w 
attached to the fleet off Brest and 
Bav of Biscay, and especially dunng lou* 
and 1805 with Gaidar off Rochefort and 
FerroL In the action off Cape Finistarre 
on 22 July 1806, the Sirius had more than 
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a frigate^s share, with the loss of two hilled 
and three wounded. She afterwards, with 
Calder, joined the fleet off Cadiz, and, re- 
maining there on Calder’s return to Eng- 
land, was present at the battle of Trafalgar. 
The Sirius continued in the Mediterranean 
under Collingwood’s command, and on 
17 April 1806 attacked a iiotilla of French 
armed vessels near Civita Vecchia, captur- 
ing the corvette Bergere, after a resistance 
which enabled the smaller vessels to escape 
and inflicted on the Sirius a loss of nine 
killed and twenty wounded (James, Naval 
History, iv. 142). For his conduct on this 
occasion the Patriotic Fund voted Prowse 
a sword of the value of lOOZ. The Sirius 
was paid off in May 1808 ; and from March 
1810 to December 1813 Prowse commanded 
the Theseus in the North Sea. He had no 
further service afloat; but on 4 June 1815 
was nominated a C.B. ; was made colonel of 
marines on 12 Aug. 1819 ; rear-admiral on 
19 July 1821, and died on 23 March 182G, 
aged 74 {Gent, Mag, 1826, i. 40). 

[Kalfe‘'s Nav. Biogr. iv. 112 ; Marshall’s Roy. 
Nav. Biogr. ii. (vol. i. pt. ii.) 779; Sorvice-bouk 
in the Public Record Office.] J. K. L. 

PEO^SE, WILLIAM JEFFERY 
(1836-1870), humourist, born at Torquay on 
6 May 1836, was the son of Isaac Ihrowse, 
by his wife Marianne J effery, a lady who had 
known Keats and published a volume of 
poems. On the death of his father in 1844, 
William was taken charge of by an uncle, 
John Sparke Prowse, a notary public and 
shipbroker, of Greenwich. At Greenwich he 
attended the school of N. W anostroclit [q. v,], 
a well-known writer on cricket under the 
pseudonym of Felix, who inspired Prowse 
with his own enthusiasm for the game. 
Prowse was from youth deeply interested in 
all forms of sport and was de voted to the sea. 
Before he was twenty he developed a re- 
markable talent for humorous verse, and soon 
drifted into the profession of journalism. 
About 1856 he obtained an engagement on 
the ^Aylesbury News,’ and in subsequent 
years contributed tales, descriptive articles, 
or verses to ^ Chambers’s Journal,’ the ^Lady’s 
Companion,’ the ^National Magazine,’ and 
the ‘ Porcupine.’ In 1861 he was appointed 
a leader-writer on the ‘Daily Telegraph,’ 
and in that capacity mainly occupied him- 
self with sporting topics. When in 1865, 
his friend, Tom Hood the younger, be- 
came editor of ‘Pun,’ Prowse contributed 
each week, under the signature of ‘Nicho- 
las,’ a rambling article on horse -racing, 
into which he introduced much good- 
humoured satire on other subjects. In 1865 


his health began to fail, consumption de- 
clared itself, and after passing the winters of 
1867, 1868, and 1869 at Cimiez, near Nice, he 
died there on Easter Sunday 1870; he was 
buried in the protestant cemetery. 

As a verse-writer Prowse had much of 
the wit and facility of lh*aed. 'His parodies 
were exceptionally successful, one of the best 
dealing with Coleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ 
The references to his declining health in 
his latest efforts lend them a genuine pathos, 
which is well illustrated in his ‘ My lost old 
Age, by a young Invalid’ (written in 1865 
and reprinted in Locker’s ‘Lyra Elegnn- 
tiarum.’) His best comic piece was the ‘ City 
of Prague,’ a vindication of holumiiamsm, 
with ah attractively rhymed refrain. 

Prowse was one of the six authors of 
‘England’s Workshops,’ 1864, and contri- 
buted stories to ‘ A Bunch of Keys,’ 1865, 
and ‘Rates and Taxes,’ 1866 ( Christmas 
volumes edited by Tom Hood), Ills contri- 
butions to ‘Fiin^ were collected in 1870 as 
‘Nicholas’s Notes and Sporting I’ropbecies, 
with some miscellaneous poems." A portrait 
and a memoir by Hood are prefixed. 

[Memoir prefixed to NichoWs Rotes, 1870; 
Prowse’s writings.] 8. L. 

PRUJEAM, Sib FRANCIS, M.D. (1593- 
1666), physician, whose name was often 
spelt IVidgeon, son of Francis Prujean, rector 
of Booth by, Lincolnshire, was born at Bury 
St. Edmunds in 1503, and educated by his 
father. He entered as a sizar at Oaius College, 
Cambridge, on 23 March 161 0, and graduated 
M.B. in 1617, and M.D. in 1625, He became 
,a licentiate of the College of Physicians of 
London on 22 Dec, 1621, and was elected a 
fellow in 1626. Hepractiaed in Lincolnshire 
till 1688, and then settled in London, In 
1639 he was elected a censor at the College 
of Physicians, and again from 1642 to 1647. 
He was registrar from 1641 to 1647, and pre- 
sident from 1650 to 1654, in the last of which 
years he was chosen, on the special recom- 
mendation of William Harvey, M.D. [q. v.], 
who declined the office. was treasurer 
from 1655 to 1663, He had a large practice, 
and was knighted by Charles II on 1 April 
1601. When Queen Catherine had typhus 
fever in October 1603, he attended her, and 
her recovery was attributed to a cordial pre- 
scribed by him (Pbpvs, Dianj), Evelyn de- 
scribes (lA. 9 Aug. 1661) his laboratory and 
collection of pictures, and mentions that lie. 
played on the polythore. He was married 
twice: first to Margaret Leggatt (d, 1661), and 
secondly, on 13 Feb. 1664, to Margaret, the. 
widow of Sir Thomas Fleming, and daughter' 
of Edward, lord'-Gorges.* By his first wif^’ 
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lie had an only son, Thomas Prujean, who 
graduated M.D, at Cambridge in 1649. He 
died on 23 June 1666, and was buried at 
Hornchurch, Essex. Dr. Baldwin Harney 
the younger [q. v.] composed a Latin epitaph 
for liim, in obedience to a clause in his wilL 
His portrait was painted by Streater, and is 

in the College of Physicians, having been j g, 

purchased by that society in 1878 from Miss i under the instructrons of the accurate Dr. 
ih’ujean, his last surviving descendant. He Hunter’ (^Minerahgia Comub, p. 57), and 
lived by the Old Bailey, and the place of his firom about 1750 he practised as a surgeon 


baronet in 1638, and whose family in direct 
line and title became extinct in 1791. Ha 
prided himself on kinship with the Cornish 
family of Borlase. His fatherwas Dr. Samuel 
Pryce of Redruth in Corawall. Philip Web- 
ber of Falmouth was * the indulgent father 


w V » A 

residence was named after him Prujean 
Square {Notes and Queries^ 8th ser. vol. v. 
passim). 

' [Muuk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 185 ; Pepys’s Diary, 
ed. Braybrooke, vol. ii. 6th edit.; Chester’s 
Westminster Abbey Reg.] N. M. 

PRYCE. [See also Psice, Peys, and 
Peysb.] 

PRYCE, GEORGE (1801-1868), historian | 
of Bristol, bom in 1801, was for the most 
part self-educated. He w'as at first engaged 
in a school, but subsequently became an ac- 
countant at Bristol. He devoted his leisure 
to the study of archjeology, and was re|aTded 
as an authority on the early history of Bris- 
tol In April 1856 he obtained the city 
librarianship there. It was chiefly through 
his exetftions that the valuable collection 
of local literature in the library was brought 
together. He died on 15 March 1868. His 
portrait hangs in the reference room of the 
Free Library at Bristol. 

Pryce was elected fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries on 30 April 1857. To * Archseo- 
logia^ (xxxv. 279) he contributed a paper 
< On the Church of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol 
His chief work, entitled ‘ Popular History 
of Bristol/ 8vo, Bristol, 1861, is marred by 
many absurd theories. Besides articles in 
local papers, he also wrote: 1. ‘Notes on 
the Ecclesiastical and Monumental Archi- 
tecture and Sculpture of the Mid^e Ages in 
Bristol,’ 8vo, London, im. 2. ‘ Memorials 
of the Ganynges’ Family and their Times, 
with inedit^ Memoranda relating to Ohat- 
terton,^ large 8vO; Bristol, 1854. 3. ‘ ^ 
bury College, Bedclifie Church, and 
terton,* undated, but published between 18^ 
and 1»58. 4. ‘Fact ver^ 
scent among Writers on Bristol History and 
Biography/ 12mo, Bristol, 1858. 

[Information from E. 
city librarian, Bristol ; Daily Bristol 
IbWch 1868; Bristol 
1868 ^ Bristol Her ’Uiy, 21 March 1868.] G. G. 

PRYCE, WILLIAM (1725F-1790), 
tiauary, bom about 1725, was said he de- 
scended from Sir John Pryce of Newtown 
Hall, Montgomeryshire, who was created a 


t - 

and apothecary at Redruth. He owned • a 
small part’ in the copper mine of Dolcoath 
in Cornwall For ten years he was similarly 
interested in the adjoining mine of Ped- 
nandrea, which was worked for both tin and 
copper (i5. p. 130). Soon after the publica- 
tion of his volume on mineralogy he * became 
M.D. by diploma’ (PoLWHELE,'Chm*ra//, v. 
119-21), ana on 26 June 1783 he was elected 
F.S. A. He was buried at Redruth on 20 Dec. 
1790. His portrait, a very good likeness, was 



hiensis.’ He married Miss Mitchell of Red- 
ruth, and left two sous, William Pryce and 
Samuel Vincent Prj-ce, both of whom were 
surgeons at Redruth. 

Pryce published his chief worn, the 
‘Mineralogia CoraubiensLs/ in 1778. It 
was the result of careful study of the mining 
world of Cornwall, and is still of value, both 
for historical purposes and for practiwd 

mining, » , 

Pryce’s second volume, the^ ‘ Archssologta 

Comu-Britannica/ was published in 1790. 
The value of the work depended mainly ^ 
the vocabulary of sixty-four l«ives and the 
Cornish grammar. Much of the matter was 
taken vmolesale from the collections m 
Thomas Tonkin and William Gwavas; and 
Prince L. L. Bonaparte, who own^ the 
original manuscript, accused Pryce m havmg 
dimngenuously published the tmtise as his 
own. But the preface recorfs Piyces obli- 
gations to both of these antiquaries, 

fBoase and Courtney’s Bibl COTub. 120, 
isk il 535-6, 758; PcAwbeles 
119-21 ; Boase’s Collect. Comub. pp. 770. 1342 , 
Henwood’s Address to Royal 
18 May 1869, p. 10; Medn^l 
68-9 ; Letter from Pryce to Emanuel 
(Brit. Mus. Addit. MfeJ. 28o41) in the 
Antiquary (iv- 192).] 

PRYDYDD BYCHAN, Y 0*®* 

Little Poet ’) (1 200-1270?)^elsh 

of DeLeubartli, i.e. South 
under -which his poems have 
down is a hardie nickname, ^ 
name and parentage axe aaknown. 
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one of his compositions are printed in the 
* My vyrian Arcuaiology ’ (2nd edit. pp. 2»59- 
266), among them being verses to Rhys 
leuanc ap Gruffydd {d, 1220), to Rhys Gryg 
(d, 1234), to Morgan ap Rhys (d. 12ol), 
and to Maredudd ab Owain (£?, 126o), all 
members of the princely family of South 
Wales. He also sang to Owain Goch, 
brother of Llywelyn ab lorwerth and prince 
of part of North Wales from 1246 to 1255. 
The most marked characteristic of the ^ Little 
Poet’s ’ verse is his fondness for assonance. 

[Myvyrian Archaiology ; Stephens’s Litera- 
ture of the Kymry.] J. E. L. 

PRYDYDD Y MOCH (/. 1160-1220), 
Welsh bard. [See Llywarch ab Llyw- 
elyn.] ^ 

PRYME, ABRAHAM be la (1672- 
1704), antiquary, descendant of a Huguenot 
family which migrated from Ypres in Flan- 
ders in 1628-9, and lost much money hi 
draining the great fens in the levels of Hat- 
field Chase, Yorkshire, was born at Hatfield 
on 16 .Tan. 1671-2. He was eldest son of 
Matthias or Matthew de la Pryme (1645- 
1694), who married, at Sandtoft chapel on 
3 April 1670, Sarah, daughter of Peter 
Smaque or Smacque, a Huguenot from Paris. 
He was educated at Hatfield under the Rev. 
William Eratt, minister of the parish, and 
began keeping a diary before he was twelve. 
On 2 May 1690 he was admitted pensioner 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge, held a 
scholarship therefrom 7 Nov. 1690 to 6 Nov. 
1694, and graduated B.A. in January 1693-4. 
He was then ordained deacon in the church 
of England, and on 29 June 1696 became 
curate of Broughton, near Brigg, Lincoln- 
shire. He was imbued with the love of natural 
history and antiquarian study, and contri- 
buted to volumes xxii. and xxiii. of the * Phi- 
losophical Transactions ’ eight papers on the 
counties of Lincoln and York. With the view 
of writing the history of Hatfield and its 
chase, he returned to his native place in. 
November 1697, and dwelt there until Sep- 
tember 1698, when he took priest’s orders 
and accepted the post of curate and divinity 
reader at the church of Holy Trinity, Hull. 
Here he constructed ‘a copious analytical 
index of all the ancient records of the cor- 
poration,’ and compiled a history which has 
formed the basis of all subsequent works 
on the borough (Feost, Early History of 
Hullf p. 8). 

De la Pryme was possessed of a good pro- 
pOTty in Lincolnshire and at Hatfield, but 
his expensive tastes exhausted his income. 
Through the favour of the Duke of Devon- 
shire he was appointed, on 1 i^pt, 1701, to 


the vicarage of Thorne, near Hatfield. While 
visiting the sick he ^caught the new dis- 
temper, a fever,’ and, after an illness of a few 
days, died on 12 or 13 June 1704, when he 
wuvS buried in Hatfield church. He had been 
elected F.R.S. on 18 March 1701-2. 

His diary, containing many interesting 
notes, was published as vol. liv. of the Publi- 
cations of the Surtees Society, under the 
editorship of Charles Jackson, and with a bio- 
graphical preface by Charles de la Pryme, 
his descendant. It belonged to Francis 
Westby Bagshawe of The Oaks, near Shef- 
field, and was lent to the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter, who made copious extracts from it 
(now Addit. MS. 24475 Brit. Mus.) and em- 
bodied much of the matter in his ‘South 
Yorkshire.’ De la Prvme's memoir of Tho- 
mas Bushell [q. v.], * The Recluse of the Calf/ 
also the property of Mr. Bagshawe, was 
printed in the * Manx Miscellanies,’ vol. ii., 
forming vol. xxx. of the Manx Society ‘Trans- 
actions.’ Mr. Edward Peacock, F.S.A., who 
possessed De la Pryme’s ‘ History of W in- 
terton ’ in Lincolnshire, contributed it, with 
a biographical notice of the author, to the 
‘ Archjcologia,’ xl. 225-41, His poem on the 
hermitage at Lindholme is printed in Peck’s 
* Description of Bawtry/ p. 111. 

Particulars of eleven manuscripts in his 
possession, the last being * Ouriosa de se/ 
possibly identical with his diary, are set out 
in Bernard’s ‘ Catalogi Manuscripfcorum 
Anglite et Ilibernite’ (1697), il. pt, i. p. 
254, Many of his manuscripts passed to 
John Warburton the herald, then to Lord 
Shelburne, and are now the Lansdowne 
MSS. 889-97 and 972 at tbe British Museum, 
Among them are his ‘ History of Hatfield 
and the Chase,’ and some of his collections 
on Hull, other portions of his memoranda 
on that town being in the hands of Mr, K, S. 
Wilson of Melton, near Hull. He corre- 
sponded with Thoresbyand Sir HaneSloane. 
(cf., for his letters, 1?iioresby’s Corrmpon* 
deuce, ii. 3-8 ; Archceolo(/ia, xl. 228-9 ; Sham 
MSS. Brit. Mus. 4056 aiid 4025 ; FhtL Tram. 
vols. xxii. and xxiii.) 

[Life prefixed to Surtees Soc. Pubh vol. liv.; 
Thoresby’s Diary, i, 407, 456 ; Covlass’s Hull 
Authors, pp. 76-82 ; Peck’s Bawtry, 82-4, lafi- 
107, Supplement, pp. 91*-97*.] W. P. 0. 

^ PRYME,. GEORGE (1781-1868), poli- 
tical economist, born at Oottingham, York- 
shire, on 4 Aug. 1781, was only child of 
Christopher Pryme of Hull, merchant [see 
Pryme, Abraham be laJ. The name was 
originally spelt Priem or Prem. His mother 
was Alice, daughter of George Dinsdale of 
Nappa Hall, Wensleydole. After attending 
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private scliools at Nottingham and Bunny, 
and the grammar school at Kingston-upon- 
Hull, kept by the Rev. Joseph Milner [q, vA 
he read privately with John Dawson [q. vj 
of Sedbergh. He commenced residence at 
Trinity College in October 1799; was elected 
scholar on 26 April 1800, and obtained Stf | 
"William Browne’s medal for a Latin epi- 

f ram. in 1801, and for a Greek ode in 1802. 
le graduated B.A. in 1803, when he was 
sixth wrangler. In 1804 he obtained the 
prize offered by Dr. Claudius Buchanan [q. v.] 
for the best Greek ode on the subject ‘ Vevea-B'jt 
and the first members’ prize fora Latin 
essay on * Tlie Causes of the Decline and Fall 
of States.’ In 1805 he again obtained this 
prize, with an essay on ^ The Researches and 
Discoveries made by the French in Egypt 
during the Expedition of Napoleon there/and 
on 2 Oct. was elected fellow of his college. 
The number of prizes which he won gained 
for him the nickname of ‘ Prize Pryme.’ 


of the tory party, and in 1820, in order to 
keep alive a spirit of independence, the duke’s 
candidates for parliament were opposed by 
Pryme and Mr. Adeane of Babraham, Cam- 
bridgeshire. They polled respectively eighteen 
and sixteen votes. A similar attempt to open 
the borough in 1826 was equally unsnccessfuL 
In 1832, however, after the Reform BUI, the 
nominees of theDuke of Rutland did not offer 
themselves for re-election, and Pryme headed 
the poll with 979 vot^. His colleague was 
Thomas Spring Rice (afterwards Baron Mont- 
eagle) [q. v.l He retained the seat till the dis- 
solution of 1841 , when he withdrew owing to 
Ul-health. In the House of Commons Pr^e 
was listened to with respectful attention, and 
was soon consulted by the government. In 
his first session he was a member of several 
committees, and was entrusted by Lord John 
Russell with the charge of a bill to enable a 
sect called separatists to affirm . In the session 
of 1 836 he took an active part in the discussion 

.. m. j 1 A J 


ror mm Ijae muitauiuc uj. x jl juj***^. “T r ^ , 

In October 1804 Pryme had taken chambers i on the Tithe Commutation Act, and nwyea 
in Lincoln’s Inn. He was called to the bar | for leave to introdu^ a bill for the abolition 


in 1806 (16 Nov.), and began to practise in 
London; hut his health broke down, and 
under medical advice he returned to Cam- 
bridge in October 1808. He obtained the 


of grand juries. This was n^tived. 

Pryme had come forward as a university 
refonner on 4 Dec. 1833, by proposing graces 
for a syndicate to consider the propriety of 


Driuae in ijcuuuot jlovo. xac . , ~ 

SeatLiaa prize for a poem on the conquest j aholistog sub^npon on 

health improved, began to work as a pro- 
vincial barrister. In this capacity ' Coun- 
sellor Pryme,’ as he was called, attained a 
considerable practice. In 1813 (August) he 
married Jane Townley, daughter of Thomas 
Thackeray, esq., a surgeon in Cambridge, and 
took up his residence in a house on the out- 
skirts of the town, called Barnwell Abbey. 

In 1816 Pryme began to lecture in the 
university on political economy, a subject j 
which at that time had not been recognised 
in any university as part of its regular studies. 

He obtained the sanction of the vice-chan- 
cellor, John Kaye [q. v, j, master of Christ s 
College, before advertising his wurse; but 
the lieads of colleges, who viewed innovations 
with suspicion, insisted that the lectures ^^re 
not to begin before twelve o’clock, lest they 
should interfere with collegelectures. Pryme s 
courses were well attended, and in 
(27 May) he was recognised as professor by 
grace of the senate. He continued to lecture 

till 1863. , r. ^ 

Pryme, as soon as he became a Cambn^e 

houseliolder, contrary to the establish^ 
custom of members on>e 
rested himself in the affairs of the town. He 
became a paving commissioner , and, as aw hie. 


he had spoken in favour of a petition to the 
House of Commons having the same object 
on 24 March 1834. In 1833 he moved fw the 
appointment of a commission to inquire into 
the state of the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge- Lord John Russell promised to 
bring the subject forward when success was 
probable, and Pryme’s motion was withdrawn. 
In the course of the session of 1839 he gc^ 
the Metropolitan Police Act amended by 
the insertion of a clause prohibiting the 
opening of public-houses before 1 P.M. on 

Sundays. . , . - .. 

The five years following tus retirement 

from parliament in 1841 Pryme spent in 
Cambridge. He continued his annual course 



Wfts popular wfth the refoming party in the De^l868. By his' 

bnroitcr^ Tbp control of the freemen by the .iimil bin boolcsand 

DXlf Bu^ndwasdistastefuleventosome bequeathed his bootoana psinpme 


himself in the Norfolk estuary scheme and 
other local improvements. In 1^7 he re- 
moved to Wistow in Huntingdonshir^bere 
he had bought a considerable ^tate. jnenoe- 
forth his interests were in the main those of 
Hs own neighbourhood, but he wntmned to 
visit Cambridge and to promote his fevountd 
study. In 1863 (29 Get.) he had the ^tis- 
faction of learning that the senate h^ ^ 
cided to continue the P«>fessoi8hi^ po^ 
tical economy, with a salary of StW. ua 
the same day he tend^ his ^gt***"^ 

He died on 2 Dec. 18^- ^ ^ 

xxc viAov* ^ on poll* 
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tieal economy to tlie university of Cambridge 
for the use of the professor. 

Pryme published the following : 1. ^Poe- 
jjaatia numismatibiis aunuis dignata A.i). 
1801--1802.’ 2. ^ Syllabus of a Course of 
Lectures on Political Economy/ 8vo, Cam- 
bridge, 1816 (with new editions in subse- 
quent years). 3. ‘ Counter-protest of a Lay- 
man, in reply to the Protest of Archdeacon 
Thomas against the formation of an Associa- 
tion at Bath in aid of the Church Missionary 
Society/ 8vo, Cambridge, 1818. 4. ‘ Ode to 
Trinity College,’ 8vo, London, 1822. 6. ‘Letter 
to the Freemen and Inhabitants of the Town 
of Cambridge on the state of the Borough/ 
6vo, Cambridge, 1828. 6. ‘ Memoir of the 
Life of D. Sykes,’ 8vo, Wakefield, 1834. 
7. * Jepbthah and other Poems,’ 12mo, Lon- 
don, 1838, 8. ‘ Autobiographic Recollections 
of George Pryme/ 8vo, Cambridge, 1870, 
edited by his daughter, Mrs. Alicia Bayne, 

[Pryme^s Recollections, 1870; Cooper's Annals 
of Cambridge, vol. iv. ; University Graduati; [ 
private information.] *T, W, C-k, 

FRYNNE, WILLIAM (1600-1669), 
puritan pamphleteer, born at Svvanswick or 
Swainswick in Somerset in 1600, was the son 
of Thomas Prjoine by his second wife, Marie 
Sherston, His family is said to have been 
originally derived from Shi'opsliire ; his great 
grandfather was sheriff of Bristol in 1649 ; 
his father farmed the lands of Oriel College 
at Swans wick. Prynne was educated at 
Bath grammar school, and matriculated from 
Oriel College, Oxford, on 24 April 1618. He 
graduated B.A, on 22 Jan, 1021, was ad- 
mitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn in the same 
year, and was called to the bar in 1628 
(Foster, Alumni O.von. 1500-1714, ui,1217; 
Peach, Iliatoty of Stomswick^ 1890, pp. 36, 
48). With law Prynne combined from the 
first the study of theology and ecclesiastical 
antiquities. His training had been puritani- 
cal, and, according to Wood, he was con- 
firmed in his militant Puritanism by the in- 
fluence of Dr. John l^eston (1587-1628) 
fq. V.], who was then lecturer at Lincoln’s 
Inn (AfAmo!, iii. 845). In 1627 he published 
his first book, a theological treatise entitled 
* The Perpetuity of a Regenerate Man’s Es- 
tate/ followed m the next three years by 
three others attacking Arminianism and its 
teachers. In the preface to one of them he 
appealed to parliament to suppress anything 
written against calvinistic doctrine and to 
force the clergy to subscribe the conclusion 
of the synod of Dort (A Sicrvey of Mr. 
Chzem Ms coaming M^vntions \ Gardiner, 
Great Civil War, ii, 14). At the same time 
Prynne took in hand the task of reforming 


the manners of the age, and attacked its 
fashions and its follies as if they were vices. 
After proving that the custom of drinking 
healths was sinful, he demonstrated that for 
men to wear their hair long was ‘ unseemly 
and unlawful unto Christians,’ while it was 
'mannish, unnatural, impudent, and un- 
christian ’for women to cut it short 
Sichieee. The Unlovelineae of Lovelocks. 
1628), 

About 1624 Prynne had commenced a book 
against stage-plays, on 31 May 1630 he ob- 
tained a license to print it, and about No- 
vember 1632 it was published. The ‘ llis- 
triomastix ’ is a volume of over a thousand 
pages, showing that plays were unlawful, in- 
centives to immorality, and condemned by 
the scriptures, the fathers, modern Christian 
writers, and the wisest of the heathen philo- 
sophers (for an analysis see Ward, English 
Dramatic Literature, ii, 413). Unluckily for 
the author, the queen and her ladies, in 
January 1033, took part in the ])erformance 
of Walter Montagu’s ‘ Shepherd’s Paradise/ 
A passage in the index reflecting on the 
character of female actors in general was 
construed as an aspersion on the queen, 
Similarly, passages which attacked the spec- 
tators of plays and magistrates who failed 
to suppress them, pointed by references to 
Nero and other tyrants, were taken as at- 
tacks upon the king. The attorney-general^ 
Noy, instituted proceedings againk Prynne 
in the Star-chamber. After a year’s impri- 
sonment in the Tower (1 Feb. 1633), he was 
sentenced (17 Feb. 1634) to be imprisoned 
during life, to be fined 5,000;.,to be e.xpelled 
from Lincoln’s Inn, to be deprived of his de- 
pee by the uniyeraity of Oxford, and to lose 
both his ears in the pillory, Prynne was 
pilloried on 7 May and 10 May, and degraded 
from his degree on 29 April (Rusiiwoirni, ii. 
220,247 ; State Trials, it 586; Latjd, Works, 
VI. i. 234). On 11 June he addressed to 
Archbishop Laud, whom he regarded as his 
chief persecutor, a letter charging him with 
illegality and injustice. Laud handed the 
letter to the attorney-general as material fot 
a new prosecution, but when Prynne was re- 
quired to own his handwriting, he contrived 
to get hold of the letter and tore it to pieces 
(Doemnents relating to William Prgnne, pp. 
82-57 ; Latjd, Works, iii 221 ; Gardiner. 
Jiktorg of England, vii, 327-34). Even in 
the Tower Prynne contrived to write, and 
poured forth aiionymoiis tracts against episco- 
pacy and against the ‘ Book of Sports.^ In 
one, ‘ A Divine Tragedy lately acted, or a 
Collection of sundry memorable Examples of 
God's Judgment upon Sabbath-breakers/ he 
introduced Noy’a recent death as a warning. 
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In an appendix to John Bast'vvick’s * Flagel- i 74). A bill for rerersing the proc^eliniiiS 
lutn Pontificis/ and in ^ A Breviate of the ' against him Tfas introduced, but as late as 
Bishops’ intolerable Usurpations,’ he attached j October 1648 the question of his cnmpensa- 
prelates in general (1635). An anonymous ' tion still unsettled {Conunon/ 
attack on Wren, bishop of Norwich, entitled ! ii. 366 ; vi. 65). 

^ News from Ipswich ’ (1636), brought him j When the civil war broke out, Prynne 
again before the Star-chamber. On 14 June i became one of the leading defenders of the 
1637 Prynne was sentenced once more to a | parliamentary cause in the press. At Brst 
fine of 5,000/., to imprisonment for life, and to ; he had used his freedom to prosecute his 
lose the rest of his ears. At the proposal of | attack on episcopacy ( The Ajitlpathj of 
Chief-justice Pinch he was also to he branded j the Bngliah Lordly Prelacy both to Itegal 


on the cheeks with the letters S. L., signify- 
ing ‘ seditious libeller’ (Bushwoeth, iii. 380; 

A New Discovery of the Prelates' Tyranny^ 
1641 ; Latti), Worhs^ yi. i. 35). Prynne was 
pilloried on 30 June in company with Henij 
Burton and John Bastwick. All bore their 
punishment with defiant courage. Prynne, 
who was handled with great barbarity by the 
executioner, made, as he returned to his pri- 
son, a couple of Latin verses explaining the 
* S. L.’ with which he was branded to mean 
^ Stigmata Landis ’ (fb. p. 65 ; * A Brief Be- 
lation of certain Passages at the Censure of 
Dr. Bastwick, Mr. Burton, and Mr. Prynne,’ 
Harleian Miscellany, iv. 12). ‘His imprison- 
ment was henceforth much closer. He was 
deprived of pens and ink, and allowed no hooks | 
except the Bible, the prayer-book, and some 
orthodox theology. To isolate him from his 
friends he was removed first to Carnarvon. 
Castle (July 1637), and then to Mount 
Orgueil Castle in Jersey. The governor, Sir 
Philip Carteret, andhis family treated Prynne 
with much kindness, which he repaid by de- 
fending Carteret’s character m 1645 when, 
the latter was accused as a malignant and a 
tyrant {The Liar Confounded, 1645, pp. 33- 
45), He occupied his imprisonment, since 
he was debarred from theological controversy , 
by writing a verse description of his prison, 
meditations on rocks, seas, and ^rdens, a 
complaint of the soul against the ho^, and 
polemical epigrams against popeiy. Rhyme 
tstke only poetical cWtenstic they 
seas (Momt Orgneil, or Dmne andProfitadle 
Meditations, 1641 ; A Pleasant Purge for a 
'Rmrum Catiolic, 1642). 

As soon as the Long parliament assembled, 
Prynne’s petition for redress was presented 
to it by his servant, J ohn Brown. An order 
was immediiStely made for to tra^TOn 
to London, and on 28 Nov. lie ^d Bi^on 
made a triumphant, entry into tie aty ^t. 
BAlitiE, letters, i. 277; Cto^oir, 
hellion^n. 67). The Souse of Common d^ 
dared the two sentences agamst him illegal, 
restored him to his degree and to his mem- 
hershin of Lincohi’s Inn, and voted fom pecu- 
5^ Laration (April 20, 1641) {Comnmns 
Jmjil 24, 123, 366 i Eushwouih, iv. 

VOI. XLVI* 


Monarchy and Civil Vmty: A Lttw Dis- 
covery of the Prelates Tyramiy, 1641). ^ He 
now showed that the bishops and the king’s 
ministers had been fellow-workers in the 
design of introducing popery ( The Popish 
JRoyal Favourite t Pome's Masterpiece, 1643 ; 
cf. Lim’s Works, iv. 463), He proved bv 
historical precedents that the parliament's 
cause was legal, that the parliament had the 
supreme control of the armed forces and of 
the great seal of the realm, and that the text 
' Touch not Mine anointed ’ did not prohibit 
Christian subjects from defending themselves 
against their kii^, hut kings from op- 
pressing their Christian subjects (A &)vereiyn 
Antidote ; Vindication of Psalm 105, ver. 15, 
1642 ; The Sovereign Power of Parlianunfs 
and Kingdoms ; The Opening of the Great 
Seal of England, 1643). 

In 1643 Prynne became involved in the 



gether with his friend Clement Walker, he 
presented articles of accusation against 
Fiennes to the House of Commons (15 Nov. 
1643), managed the case for the prosecution 
at the court-martial, which took place in 
the following December, and secured the 
condemnation of the offending officer {A 
True and Full Pelation of the Trial of 
Nathaniel Fiennes, 1644). Prynne was also 
one of the counsel for the parliament at the 
trial of Lord Maguire in February 16^5 


l/n jLvracJ. 

tion of all Traitors, 1658). 

But Prynne prosecuted Laud with even 
more animosity than he had pursued Fiennes. 
He collected and arranged evidence to prove 
the charges against him, bore testimony him- 
self in support of many of them, h^ted up 
witnesses against the archbishop, and assisted 
the counsel for the prosecution in every way. 
A barrister remarked, *The Archbishop is » 



tliat I cannot but pity Hm and cry shame of 
it ’ (LiTO, Works, iv. 51). _ By » refitment 
of malice, Prynne was specially charged with 
the duty of searching Lauds room in the 
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Tower, and even liis pockets, for papers to 
be used against him {ib. iv. 25 j. He pub- 
lished a mutilated edition of Laud's ‘ Diary ’ 
under the title of ‘ A Breviate of the Life of 
William Laud,’ and a volume intended to 
serve as an introduction to his trial called 
^ Hidden Works of Darkness brought to 
Public Light’ (^6. iii. 259). After Laud’s 
execution, Prynne was charged by the House 
of Commons (4 March 1645) to produce an 
account of the trial, and published ^ Canter- 
buries Doom, or the first part of a complete 
History of the Commitment, Trial, &c., of 
William Laud’ (folio, 1646). But other 
controversies prevented him from finishing 
the book. Prynne’s hatred of inde]jendency 
was as great as his hatred of episcopacy, 
and from 1644 he poured forth a series of 
pamphlets against it (Independency Ex- 
amined^ Unmashed j and Refuted^ 1644). 
He attacked John Goodwin (Brief Ani- 
madmrsiom on Mr John Goodiom's Theo- 
machia, 1644), and fell foul of his old com- 
panion in suffering, Henry Burton (Truth 
triwTiphing over Falsehood, 1646 ; cf. 
Hanbuet, Memorials of Independency, ii. 
385). He controverted and denounced 
John Lilburne, and loudly called on parlia- 
ment to crush the sectaries (Jti^t Eefence of 
John Bastioick, 1G46 ; The Liar Confounded^ 
1645; Fresh Biscovery of some prodigious 
new wandering blazing Stars, 1646). Yet, 
while vehemently opposing the demands 
of the independents for liberty of con- 
science, Prynne was equally hostile to the 
demands of the presbyterian clergy for the 
unrestricted establishment of their system. 
' Mr. Prynne and the Erastian lawyers are 
now our remora,’ complains liobert Baillie 
in September 1646 (Letters, ii. 316). 
Prynne maintained the supremacy of the 
state over the church, and denied in his 
pamphlets the right of the clergy to ex- 
communicate or to suspend from the recep- 
tion of the sacrament except on conditions 
defined by the laws of the state (Four Serious 
Questions, 1644 ; A Vindication of Four 
Questions, 1646 ; Suspension Suspended, 
1646; The Sword of Christian Magistracy 
Supported, 1647). He was answered by 
Samuel Rutherford in ^ The Divine Right 
of Church Government and Excommunica- 
tion,’ 4to, 1646 (ef. Hanbxtev, Historical 
Memorials of Independency, iii. 191). Prynne 
also came into collision with Milton, whose 
doctrine of ‘divorce at pleasure’ he had 
denounced, and was replied to by the poet 
in a passage in his ‘ Colasterion.’ Milton 
also inserted in the original draft of his 
sonnet ‘On the Forcers of Conscience’ a 
scornful reference to ‘ marginal Pryune’s 


ears’ (Masson, Life of Milton, iii. 315, 
470). 

During 1647 the breach hot ween tlio army 
and the parliament turnc'd Prynne s attontioii 
from theology to politics, lie wrol.e a num- 
ber of pamjdilets against tlie army, nnd 
championed the cause of the eleven ])resbv- 
teriaii leaders whom the army impeiuihed 
(Brief Justification of the Fleven Aevvsed 
Members, 1*647 ; Full Jlndivafion and An- 
swer of the Eleven Acamul Members, 1(547 ; 
Hypocrites Unmasking, 1647), With (.bis in- 
defatigable activity in pum])hlete(U‘ing In? 
contrived to combine no small amount of 
otHcial work. Since Febrnary 1644 lie had 
been a member of the committee? of accounts, 
and on 1 May 1647 ho was ap]K)inted one of 
the commissioners for tin? visitation of the 
university of Oxford. Tn Ai)ril 1648 Prynne 
accompanied tlie Earl of P(?m broke wlnni lie 
came as chancellor to oxiicl re(?alcit.nnit. heads 
of houses (Wood, Amiah, ii. TiliO’ 73). In 
November 1648 be was elect(?d member for 
Newport in Cornwall, ami, as soon as be took 
his seat, distinguialied himself by his opposi- 
tion to the army. He urged the eonmious to 
declare them rebels, and argnedat gr(?at length 
that the concessions made by Charles in the 
recent treaty were a satisfactory basis for a 
peace. His speech, which according toils 
author converted many of the audience, was 
four times reprinted during the next few 
months (GABDmwK,(T/’m;f5 Cidl War, iv. 264, 
267 ; The Substance of a Speech made in the 
House of Commons by William Fn/nne, the J^th 
of Becemher, ICJfS). Two days later Pride’s 
Purge took place. Prytme was arrested by 
Colonel Pride and Sir JTardreas Waller, and 
kept prisoner first at an eating-house (ialled 
Hell, and then at the Swan and King’s 
Head inns in the Strand. He protested in 
letters to Lord Fairfax, atid by printed de- 
clarations on behalf of himself and the other 
arrested members (Walkee, History of In- 
dependency, ed. 1661, pt. ii. pp. 35, 51, 62, 
81, 84, 92, Ilf 1 20, 123, 126). Ho ])ublisbed 
also a denunciation of the ])roposed trial of 
the king, which was answered by a collection 
of extracts from his own earlier })ainphlets 
(True and Ferfect Narrative of the Officers 
and Amy's Force upon the Commons House ; 
Brief Memento to the Fresent Unparliamen- 
tary Junto ; Frynne's Charge against 
the King'), 

Released from custody some time in January 
1649, Prynne retired to Swans wide, and began 
a paper war against the new government, lie 
wrote three pamphlets against the engage- 
ment to be iaithtul to the OommonweaUU, 
and proved that neither in conscience, law, nor 
prudence was he bound to pay the ta.xes which 
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it imposed Vindication of the Liber- 

ties of England against all Illegal Taxes and 
Pretended Acts of Parliament, 1649). Accord- 


forcibly keeping him out Tt-hen it reas- 
sembled (^4 True and Pa feci Sar retire 
of ichat was done by Mr. P.ynne, A*"*., 1659 ; 
'• --• ■ - ‘ On 


ing to Wood, he had judiciously conveyed his j Old Parliamentary Histoiy., xxi. ;jS 4 
property to a relative first. The government j 27 Dec., when the parliament vras again re- 
retaliated by imprisoning hi-m for nearly j stored after its interruption by Lambert, 
three years without a trial. On 30 June j Prynne and his friends made a fresh at- 


t/ ^ 

1660 he was arrested and confined, first in 
Dunster Castle and afterwards in Taunton 
(12 June 1651) and Pendennis Castles 


tempt to enter, but were once more ex- 
cluded (lb. xxii, 29 ; Brief Xarrcftire how 
divers Members of the Kmise of Commons were 


(27 June leSl). He was finally ofiered liis ! ajain shut out, 1660). From Slay leiO to 

H « ta •• \ ^ ^ ^ 'L ^ .A A J2 w. V 4 « -.T-.. w M I 


liberty on giving security to the amount of 
1,000/. that he would henceforward do no- 
thing against the government; but, refusing 
with his usual indomitable courage to make 
any promise, was released unconditionally on 
18 Feb. 1663 (Cal State Papers, Dorn. 1652^ 
1653, p. 172 : A New Discovery of Free 


February 1660 he never ceased publishing 
tracts on the case of the ‘ secluded mem- 
bers ’ and attacks on the Bump and the 
army. Marchamont 2s edham, Henry Stubbe, 
John Bogers, and others printed serious 
answers to his arguments, while obscure 
libellers ridiculed fim as * an indefatigabh 


State Tyranny, 1665). On his release Prynne and impertment smbWer v Tket kaw ter ur 
i _ _1 .1 ^ 1 ....b mm! Xlih fi'f Ti . Pi'iJiine. iDOi? i .4 Jrefl- 


retunied to pamphleteering with fresh vigour, 
but assailed the government less directly 
than before. He exposed the machinatioi^ of 
the papists, showed the danger of quakerism, 
vindicated the rights of patrons agamst the 
triers, and discussed the right limits of 
the Sabbath (A Brief polemical Diss^tation 
concerning the Lords Day Sabbath, 1655 ; The 
Quakers Unmasked, 1655 ; A New Discovery 
of some Romish Emissanes, 1656). The pro- 
posal to readmit the Jews inspired hm 


with a pamphlet against the scheme, wmca 
contains materials of value for the history 
of that race in England (.4 Slwrt Demurrer 
to the Jews long-discontinued Remitters 
into England, 1656). The offer of the ctowu 
to Cromwell by the ‘petition and advice 
suffffested a parallel between Cromwell and 
Bicbard III, wbo had also be^^ peUtioned 
to accept the English crown (King Rivard 
the TMrd JRedved, 1657). Simfiarly, 
when the Protector set up a House of Lords, 
Prvnne expanded the tract m defence of 
their rights which he had published in 
1648 into an historical treatise of five hun- 
dred pages Plea for tM Lords, 

All these writings, however, attoacted 
little attention, and it wm not t^ after 
fall of Richard Cromwell that he regamed 
the popular ear. As soon as the L(^ 
narliament was re-estahlished, Pr^e ^ot 
together a few of the members y 

‘ Pride’s purge’ and endeavoured to take his 
p& Lelouse. On 7 May he was kegt 
back bv the guards, but on 9 May ne 
«7d to get in, and kept Ws seat tWe 
for a whole sitting. Hasleng and Vane 
threatened him, hut Prynne told , 

had as good right there as either, and had 


Earmark of Mr. W. Ptynne, 1659: A Peti- 
tion of the Peaceable and icell-afeefed People 
of the three Nations, ^'e . : ^ OOD, Athente, iii- 
853). Stillhis pamphlets roused popular opi- 
nion in favour of the ‘secluded members.’ and 
on 21 Feb. 1660 Monck ordered the guards 
of the house to readmit them. Prynne, girt 
with an old basket-hilted sword, marched 
in at their head amid the cheers of the spec- 
tators in Westminster Hall, but as he entered 
the house his ‘ long sword got between Sir 
T^lUiam Waller’s short legs and threw him 
down, which caused laughter ’ (Pepxs, Diary, 
21 Feb.; Atibeet, Letters from the Bod- 
leian Library, ii.509). The house appoint^ 
him to the pleasant task of expunging the 


votes against the secluded members, and 
charged him to bring in a hill for the disso- 
lution of the Long parliament {Commons 
Journals, vii. 847, 848,862). In the debate 
on the bill Prynne asserted the rights of 
Charles II with the greatest boldness, and 
claimed that the writs should be issu^ m 
Ms name. ‘ I think he may be styled the 
Cato of this^,’ wrote an__adminng royahst 
(Cabte, Original Letters, ii. 312; Gamidon 
State Papers, iiL 696). He afto helped to 
forward the Restoration by acceleratmg the 
pas^ of the Militia Bill, which placed the 
Ln^ of the forces m the hands of ito 

king’s friends (Ltroiow, 
ii ^48) A letter ■which he addressed to 

Charles H shows tbit he was personaUy 
thanked by the king fiw to ^rvices {Mtes 
and Queries, 8th ser. viiu ^_1). 

V’hen theConvention parhament was ..um- 

moned.Prynne was returned bothforLudgers- 

haU andBath, but sat for pp 

presented an address from_ it to Chaile. U 
on 16 June 1660 {Bathoma Eedturai. 
PiemhftT of tbe Convention was more bitter 


suffered more tor uue T mPinber of the Uonvention luuxct 

T,!ZX"ioCS “> <■“ »t.T 
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tlie late government. On every opportunity 
he endeavoured to restrict the scope oi the 
Act of Indemnity. He successfully moved 
to have Fleetwood e.vcepted, and urged Oie 
exclusion of liicbard Cromwell and J^dge 
Thorpe. He proposed to force the omcials 
of the Protectorate to refund their salaries 
and to disable or punish indiscriminately 
large classes of persons {Old Parliamenfary 
History, xxii. 339, 352, 366, 369, 412, 4-b ; 
Ludlow, 3Ie'inoirSj ii. 277). Prynne showed 
oreat zeal for the disbanding of the array, 
and was one of the commissioners appointed 
to pay it off (Old Parliamentary Histoiy, 
xxii 473). In debates on religion he 
wasone of the leaders of the preshy teriana, 
spoke against the Thirty-nine Articles, de- 
nied the claims of the bishops, urged the 
validity of presbyterian ordination, and sup- 
ported the bill for turning the king’s eccle- 
siastical declaration into law (ih. xxii. 376, 
385, 409, 414, 421, xxiii. 29). Returned 
a^^ain for Path to the parliament of hlay 
1661, Prynne asserted his preshy terianism by 
refusing to kneel when the two houses re- 
ceived the sacrament together {Hist MSS, 
Comm, 6th Rep. p. 170), A few weeks 
earlier he had published a pamphlet demand- 
ing the revision of the prayer-book, but the 
new parliament was opposed to any conces- 
sions to nonconformity. On 15 July^ a 
pamphlet by Prynne against the Corporation 
Bill was voted scandalous and seditious ; lie 
was reprimanded by the speaker, and^ oaly 
escaped punishment by abject submission 
(ICuNNETT, Peyisterj p. 495 ; C ommons' J ow'- 
mlSj viii. 301). He was again censured on 
13 May 1664 for making some alterations in 
a bill concerning vintners and ale-sellers 
after its commitment {ib, viii. 563). In 
January 1667 Prynne was one of the mana- 
gers or Lord Mordaunt’s impeachment (ib, 
viii. 681). He spoke several times on Cla- 
rendon’s impeachment, and opposed the bill 
for his banishment. On constitutional sub- 
jects and points of procedure his opinion had 
great weight, and in 1667 he was privately 
consulted by the king 011 the question 
whether a parliament which had been pro- 
roo*ued could be convened before the day 
fixed (Gket, Debates,}, 7, 05,163 ; Ol^den- 
don. Continuation of Life, § 1097). 

As a politician Pi’ynne was during Lis 
latter years of little importance, but as a 
writer his most valuable work belongs to 
that period. Shortly after the Restoration 
tie had been appointed keeper of the records 
in the Tower at a salary of 600Z. a year. In 
January 1662 Prynne dedicated his ^Brevia 
Parliamentaxia Rediviva ’ to Charles II. The 
state papers contain several petitions from 


Piyime for additional accominodniion in thn 
Tower, in order to facilitate bis work in tran- 
scribing and arranging the numnls ( ('aL State 
Pajiers, Dom. 1661 “-2 p. ti27, l()t)n-6 ]>. 316). 

AnthonyWoodfoundliimaliable and obliging 
towards record-searchers. ‘Mr. Prynin^ re- 
ceived him with old-fasbiou coniplinicnts, 
such as were used in t lie reign ol K ing.l anies I , 
and told him he should stni wbat he <losired, 
and seemed to be glad that “ such a. young man 
as he was should, liave inclinations towards 
venerable antiquity,” &c.’ (Life <f Ant bony 
Wood, ed. Clarice, ii. 1 1 0). Ryley, Prynn(‘'s 
predecessor, spread reports thati Crynne ne- 
glected his duties, but, Prynne’s publications 
during his tenure of ollice refill, e the charge 
(Pbpts, Diary, ed.AVheatley, iv. 133).^ 

Prynne died unmarried on 24 ( )ct. !()().) ^ in 
his lodgings in Lincoln’s Inn, and was Iniried 
in the walk under the chapel there, wluc.h 
stands upon pillars’ (^h^rw^Atheiue, iii. H7()). 
His will is printed by Bruce (2)orMmenis 
Telaiing to William Pri/uve, p. 96). He led/ 
his manuscripts to the library of s 

Inn, and a set of his works to Oriel (-olluge, 
Oxford. The college also possesses a portrait 
of Prynne in oils. Two ot,tiers belong respec- 
tively to the Marquis of Hastings and the 
Marquis Townahend. An (mgraved portrait 
of Prynne is given in his ‘New Discovery ot 

thePrelates’ Tyranny ,’ reproductions of \yhich 

are frequently Ibimd in his later pamphlets. 
Lists of engraved portraits are given hy 
Granger and in the catalogue of portraits 
in the Sutherland Clarendon in the Bodleian 

Library. , . . 

Prynne published about two hundred 
books and pamphlets. ^I verily believe,’ 
says Wood, Hhat, if rightly computed, he 
wrote a sheet for every day 01 his hie, 
reckoning from the time he came to the use 
of reason and the state of man ’ (Athenre 
Oxon. iii. 852). According to Aubrey, ‘ his 
manner of study was thus : ho wore a long 
quilt cap, which came two or thrive incheB at 
least over his eyes, which served him .as an 
umbrella to defend his eyes from the llglit 
about every three hours his man was to 
bring him a roll and a pot ot ale to 1*01001111110 
his wasted spirits ; so he 8t,udicd and drank, 
and munched some bread ; and this main- 
tained him till night, and then he made a 
good supper’ (Aubuey, Letters from the IhiU 
hian Ubrary, ii. 508). To this habit But ler 
refers in ‘ itudibras ’ when he addresses tha 
muse 


that with ale or viler liquors 
Bid’st inspire Wither, Prynne, and Vicars. 

In point of style Prynne’s historical works 
possess no merits. -Ha apologises to his 
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readers in the epistle to vol. ii. of his ^ Exact 
Chronological Vindication’ for the absence 
of ‘ elegant, lofty, eloquent language, em- 
bellishments, and transitions,’ and he under- 
states their defects. The arrangement of 
his works is equally careless. Yet, in spite 
of these deficiencies, the amount of historical 
material they contain and the number of 
records printed for the first time in his pages 
' give his historical writings a lasting value. 

Full lists of Prynne’s works are given by 
Anthony "Wood and by Mr. John Bruce. 
Many of his polemical pamphlets have been 
already mentioned. The following are Ms 
most important books : 1. ^ Histrio-Mastix: 
the Players Scourge or Actors Tragedy,’ 4to, 
1633. A Dutch translation was published 
at Leyden in 1639. On the publication of tins 
work and for contemporary references to it, 
see Collier’s ‘Histoiy of English Dramatic 
Poetry,’ ed. 1879, i. 465 , and Ward’s ‘English 
Dramatic Poetry,’ ii. 413. Yoltaire criticises 
it in the twenty-third of his ‘ Lettres sur les 
An glais.’ In 1649 vras published ‘ IVIr. il- 
liam Prynne his Defence of Stage Plays, or 
a lletractation of a former book of his caUed 


saints towards their Kings,’ 166C, 4to. This 
contains an account of the coronation of 
James I, reprinted in vol. iL of the publica- 
■ttAna nf ■f-Via TToTn»tr 



>V . Vi JLJ.tw.AJ.ww a . 

1869. It is not by Prynne. Two ^^ers 
to Prynne "were written by Sir Kichara 
Baker: 'Theatrum Redivrvum,’ 1662, 8vo, 
and ‘Theatrum Triumphans,’ 1670, 8vo.. 
% ‘ The Sovereign Power of Parllaments^a 
Kingdoms,’ in four parts, 1643,^ 4to.^ This 
was held to be the most conclusive vindica- 
tion of the constitutional pos^t^ % ^ 
parliament (Vicaes, 1646, p. 203). 

It was answered in ‘The of 

William Prynne Discovered, Oxford, It^, 



Tracts,’ ed. Scott, iv. 

of Darlmess brought to Public ® 

necessary Introduction to the ArMb^nop 

Serbury’s Trial,’ 1646, fol. /. 

bury’s Domn, or the first part of a Coatpkte 

History of the Trial ofWiUiaml^^ 1^, 

fol. ,6 < The fet part pf an 

lection of the Ancient Councils and PMto 

-R^^rUnd.’ 1656, 4to ; answ^ed 



in * Israels vnussc t ,, tt' 

D L. 8. ‘ A Plea for the Lords and House 

of Peers,’ 1668, 4to. This ^ “ espmion of 
‘ \ Plea for the House ot Lords, 

9 ‘ A Brief Register of the several hinds of 
ParhWitary^riW 1669,4to; the secon^ 
ihird, and fourth parts were 

Loyalty and Devotion of Gods true 


XX.* XXJLX CXUXUiU ^ 

tion and Historical Demonstration of our 
British, Homan, &c.. Kings’ Supreme Eccle- 
siastical Jurisdiction over all Spiritual or 
Heligious Affairs within their Realms/ 3 vols. 
fol. The first volume, published in 1666, 
ends with the death of Richard I: the 
second, published in 1665, with the death 
of Henry HI. The third, published in 1670, 
is also called ‘ The History of King John, 
King Henry HE, and King Edward I.’ A 
fourth volume was left half x^rinted, a copy 
of which is in the library of Lincoln’s Inn. 

An allegorical frontispiece to vol. ii. repre- 
sents Pry nne present inghis work to Charles II 
on his throne. The triple crown of the pope 
is falling off as he beholds it. 12. ‘ Aurum 
Reginse, or concerning Queen Gold,’ 1668, 

4to. 13. ‘ Brief Animadversions on the 
Fourth Part of the Institutes of the Laws 
of England, compiled by Sir Edward Coke,’ 
1669, foL 14. ‘ An Exact Abridgment of 
the Records in the Tower of London, col- 
lected by Sir Robert Cotton," 1689, foL ; the 
preface is dated 16o6— 7. 

fA Life of Prynne is given in Wood’s Atlienae 
olonimses (ed^Uss. iS. 844), partly W on 
John Anbrey’s notes for Wood, which are 
printed in Letters written by eminent persons 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centon^ 
from the originals in the Bodleian Ltbra ^, 18 13. 
JohnBmce collected materials foralifetAPr^ne, 
and wrote an account of Prynne’ s early wtuch 

were edited by Hr. S. R. G-Hidiner for the Camden 
Society in 1877 under the titieof Docamente relatr 
ing to the Proceedings against Wiffiam 
A Life of Prynne, by Mr. S. B. Gardiner and 
Osmund Airy, is M the ninth edition of the &n- 

cvdopadiaBritannica. Some particnla^ on his 
Wsto^ and that of his family ^ contain^ m 
Mr. E. E. M. Peach’s History of Swansv^M 

PBYOR, AHFEED 
1881), botanist, eldest son of 
of Hatfield, Hertfordshire, was th^ 
on 24 April 1839, and received ^ eariy 
education at Tunbridge sc^l, 

University College Oxford, 

ing B.A. 26 June 1862. He s^n 
tsLted in botoy, and a 

of Us native county, wUcb 
occunation of tbe remainder of^ bfe [see 
Com.WiuJAxHiGsps]. Hewas^- 
nelled bv bad health to winter abm^ 16*9- 
?880 and be died unmarri^ at Mdock aa 
1 R Rpb 1^1 He left Us berbanum, bwks 
SdiJSitgoratotheHertford^ 
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tural History Society, with a small sum of I Prys is mentioned by Dr. William Movjjfuti 


money to enable that society to print the ma- 
il Liscript. His detached papers, showing great 
critical knowledj^e of plants, for the most 
part came out in the Moiirnal of Botany,' 
1873-81. His * Flora of Hertfordshire, edited 
. . . by B. Baydoii Jackson, with an Intro- 
duction ... by *Tohn Ilopkinsou and the 
Editor,’ was issued in 1887, London, 8vo. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 171*5-1886 iii. 1160; 
Joiirn. Hot. 188L,pp. 276-8 ; Pryor’s Flora, pp. 
xliv-xlri; Proc. Linn. Sue. 1880-2, p. 19.] 

H. D. J. 

PRYS, EDMUND (1541 P-1624), trans- 
lator of the psalms into Welsh verse, born 
about 1541, was son of Sion (John) apRliys of 
Tyddyn Du in the parish of Maen Twrog, Me- 
rionethshire, and his wife, Sian (Jane), daugh- 
ter of Ovvain ap Llywelyn. On 10 March 
1569 he entered St, John’s College, Cam- 
bridge (Baker, of St. John's College^ ed. 
Mayor). On 14 March 1572-3 he became 
rector of Festiniog, with its chapelry of Maen 
Twrog, and on 5 Nov. 1576 archdeacon of 
Merioneth. About the same time, apparently, 
lie became chaplain to Sir Henry Sidney [q.v.], 
lord president of Wales {Bygones^ 2 April 
1873). On IG April 1580 there was added 
to the living he already held the rectory 
of Llaneuddwyn with its chapelry of Llaix- 
ddwywe, and on 8 Oct. 1602 he was made a 
canon cursal (second canonry) of St. Asaph. 

Prys was a skilful compo*ser in the strict 
Welsh metres, and took an active part in 
the bardic life of his time. He engaged in 
the usual duels of satiric verse, crossing 
swords with his neighbours, Thomas Price 
{Jl. 158G-1632) [q. v.], Sion Phylip [q. v.], 
Waelod, and William Cynwul of Penmachno, 
The last encounter has become especially 
famous in W^elsli literary history, owing to 
its length (fifty-four poems on both sides), 
and the fact that the archdeacon’s adversary 
died while it was proceeding. But Prys’s 
reputation rests on his translation of the 
psalms into free Welsh verse, suitable for 
congregational singing. A rendering of the 
psalms into the strict metres by Captain 
W’illiam Myddelton [q.v.] had been issued in 
1603, and a freer translation of thirteen by 
Edward Kyffin had appeared in the same 
year. In 1021, however, to a new issue of 
the Welsh version of the Book of Common 
Prayer was appended Prys’s translation of 
the whole of the psalter. He deliberately 
rejected the bardic metres, in which he was 
a linished writer, in order to adapt his work 
for popular ^ use, and his verses in conse- 
quence acquired a pop.ularity which has not 
yet vanished; many of them are still re- 
gularly simg in Welsh places of woi'ship, 


[q. v.j as one of three who rendered him con- 
siderable assistance in the preparation of his 
translation of the Bible (1588). Dr, John 
Davies (1 570 P-1644) [q. v.J also addimsed to 
him the preface to his grammar i^Aniiqum 
Linguce Brit anntcce^ &c,, 1(>21), which is fol- 
lowed by a poetical ^ rescriptum ’ from the 
archdeacon’s piui, in the title to which ho 
speaks of himself as ^senls oct agmiarii.' Ho 
died in 1624, ami was buried in Maen Twrog 
church, lie was twice married ; ti i-st , to FI Ion, 
daughter of John ap Lewis of Fengwoni, 
Festiniog, by whom he had a son John and a 
daughter Jane; secondly, to Gwen, daughter 
of Morgan ap Lewis of FronluMilog (his (irst 
wife’s cousin), by whom ho had two sons, 
Foulk and Morgan. 

At least nineteen editions of tht^ ^Balmau 
Can ’ are believed to have appi'auid, chioily 
in editions of the Bible. The * Blod<iug('r(ht' 
(1769) contains a pomn (^Gydsaiii Cerddor- 
ion ynglyn Helicon’) by Edmund Prys 
(pp. 340-2) ; many of his ' cywyddau,’ e.g. 
the elegy to Sion Idiylip iv, 112), 

some of the potuns of the conllict with Wil- 
liam Oynwal Llenyddiavth (tym.mr/f 

ii. 284-312), the ‘cywydd’ to Bion 'rudur 
{Eiiicogion y Ifydd^ i. 67), and om^ to Sion 
Phylip (ib, p. 68) have been ])rinUHl, but the 
bulk are still in man ii.se ript, very many being 
in the Oymrodorion manuscript s in the UritUh 
Museum. 

[Dwrm’s ITeraldic Visitations, ii. 285, 2ir)-.6, 
227; Ocninen, 1884, p. ir)3; Hanes Llonydd- 
iaoth Gynirt'ig, by (Jwoirydd aj) Khys, pp* 
314-22; Browner Willis’s 8*fc. Asaph, i. 233-5; 
Ashtons Esgol) Morgsui, pp. 100 4); Gwyddion- 
achir,H.v. l^dniuud Prys; I lanes PUvyf I'ohtiniofj;, 
by G-. J. Williams (Wimham, 1882), pp. 59, 153, 
228-31.] J, K L. 

PRYSE, Sir C ABB FRY (fl 1605), 
mine-owner, was t.lio son of Carlany l‘rys(), 
by his wife Hester, daughter of feir 
strode Wliiteloelu^, and grandson of Sir 
Richard Pryse of Gogevddan, Ourdiganslure, 
He succeeded to the baronetcy on tlie dmith 
of his untjle, Sir Thomas Pryse, in 1682. 
About 1690 mines wore discovenid on his 
estate at Bwlchyr Rscairliir, Cardiganshire, 
the reputed value of which was so great., 
that they were called the ^ Welsh Potosi.’ 
Pryse formed a compatiy, cotisiatitig of him- 
self and twenty-four sliareholderB, but they 
were opposed by the Society of Rt)yal 
Mines, and several lawsuits followi^d. Ham- 
pered by the diflictilty of obtaining sullicient 
capital to work the mines, and by luuivy 
legal expenses, Pryse and his part.ners made 
little progress. In 1693 tlmy obtained ‘ an 
act to pro vent disputes and controversies 
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coucoruing voyal mines’ (5 'Will. & Mary, c. 
(i), empowering all subjects of the crown to 
■work their own mines in England and 
■\Vales, but securing to the crown the right 
or ])re-emptioii. Pryse is said to have con- 
veyed the news of the passing of this act to 
J^Hcairhir within forty-eight hours. He 
and his partners now subdivided their 
liwonty-four shares into 4,008 shares, for the 
terni of twenty-two years and a half, and 
obtained considerable support for the new 
company. He died in 1095, leaving the 
company greatly in debt. He was unmarried, 
and tlui baronetcy expired with him. After 
his death, Sir Humphry Mackworth [q. v.] 
purchased his shares, and formed the famous 
Company of Mine- Adventurers. 

^ [Ikirko’s Extinct Baronetcies, p. 431 ; Mey- 
riok's History of Cardiganshire; Maepherson's 
Annals of Commerce, ii. 647 ; A True Copy of 
S(Woral Affidavits ... of the Mines late of Sir 
Carbcry Pryse, 1698; Waller’s ILssay on the 
Value of the Mines late of Sir Carbery Pryse ; 
nuniorous tracts and broadsides relating to the 
Mine- Adventurers’ Company.] W. A. S. H. 

PSALMAHAZAE, GEORGE (1679 ?- 
1763), literary impostor, was a native of the 
south of France. His real name is not re- 
V(uiled. That by which he is alone known 
he fashioned for himself from Shalmaneser, 
an Assyrian prince mentioned in the second 
book of Kings (xvii. 3; Memoirs, p. 141). 
According to his vajjue autobiography, his 
birthplace was a city lying on the road between 
Avignon and Rome. Both his parents were 
Roman catholics. His father’s family , was 
^antient but decayed.’ His pronunciation 
of French ' had a spice of the Gascoin accent.’ 
He was educated in the neighbourhood of 
his birthplace, successively attending a free 
school kept by two Franciscan monks, a 
jeauits’ college; a school taught by the rector 
of a small Dominican convent, and a uni- 
versity. Well grounded in Latin, he soon 
S])oke it fluently, and developed a marked 
faculty for learning languages. A passion 
•for notoriety also declared itself at an early 
age. When barely sixteen he secured a pass- 
port, in which he contrived to have himself 
described as, ‘ a young student in theology of 
Irish extract[ion1, who had left his countiy 
for the sake of religion ’ (p. 98). With this 
document he set out for Rome, but he changed 
his plans, and resolved to join his father, five 
hundred miles oif, in Germany. Reduced to 
the utmost destitution, he begged by the 
roadside, but his appeals, in the guise of a 
persecuted Irish catholic, failed to attract 
much attention. At length he found his 
father, who , proved unable to support him, 
and ho extended his tour, as a mendicant 


student, through Germany and the Low 
Countries. Hungering for public notice, he 
now hit on the eccentric device of forging a 
fresh passport, in which he designated him- 
self a native of Japan who had been converted 
to Christianity. His jeauit tutors had in- 
structed him in the history and geography 
of Japan and China, and he had heard vaguely 
of recent jesuit missions to the former country. 
To render his new device more effective, he 
soon modified it by passing himself off as a 
Japanese who still adhered to his pagan 
faith. This role he filled for many years. 
The trick was worked with much ingenuity. 
He lived on raw flesh, roots, and herbs, in 
accordance with, what he represented to be 
the customs of his native land. Then, with 
bolder assurance, he set to work to construct 
a language which he pretended was his native 
tongue. He completed an elaborate alphabet 
and grammar, making the symbols run from 
right to left, as in Hebrew. At Landau 
the whimsical account that he gave of him- 
self led to his imprisonment as a spy, but at 
Aix-la-Chapelle he obtained, in his assumed 
character, an engagement as a waiter at a 
coffee-house. The employment was not per- 
manent, and, in despair, he enlisted in the 
army of the elector of Cologne. Weak health 
brought about his dismissal, but he re-enlisted 
at Cologne in a regiment belonging to the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, which wa.s in the pay 
of the Dutch, and consisted mainly of 
Lutherans. 

He now first called himself Psalmanazar, 
and his singular story excited curiosity. By 
this time he had invented a worship of his own, 
which he represented as the religion of J apan. 
Turning his face to the rising or setting sun, he 
muttered or chanted gibberish prose and verse 
which he wrote out in his invented character 
in a little book, and he adorned the work 
with ^ figures of the sun, moon, and stars, and 
such other imagery as his frenzy suggested 
to him ’ {Memoh^s, pp. 144-5). He challenged 
his fellow-soldiers who were interested in 
religious controversy to defend their faith 
against his. When the regiment moved to 
Sluys at the end of 1702, his eccentricities were 
reported to Major-general George Lauder, the 
governor of the town. Lauder invited Isaac 
Amalvi, the minister of the Walloon church, 
and William Innes, chaplain to a Scots regi- 
ment at Sluys, to examine him. Conferences 
on religion between Amalvi and Psalmanazar 
were held in the governor’s presence. Psal- 
manazar claimed the victory, and his honesty 
was not generally suspected. Innes was a 
shrewder observer. He detected the impos- 
ture at once, but wickedly suggested to the 
youth a mode of developing it which might 
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profit them both. The first step Avas for 
Innes to publicly baptise Psalmanazar as a 
])rotestant. Thereupon Innes described the 
ceremony in a letter to Henry Compton [q* v.], 
bishop of London. To render the story of 
PsnlmaiiazaPs early life more plausible, Lines 
declared that the convert was a native, not 
of Japan, but of the noi<?hbouring island of 
T ormoaa, of whichlic safely ass umed that very 
few Englishmen had heard. Jesuits, Lines 
said, had abducted him from bis native island, 
and hud carried him to A vigxion. There the 
young man had withstood all persuasions to 
become a Koman catholic, and the jesuits, 
angered by his obstinacy, threatened him 
with the tortures of the inquisition. In order 
to escape persecution he lied to Germany, 
where ne sulfered the direst poverty. I'he 
bishop accepted the story without miestion, 
and bade limes bring Ills convert to London. 
PsalmanazaPs discharge from his regiment 
was easily effected, and at the end of 1703 
he landed at Harwich. 

In Loudon Psalmanazar at once attracted 
popular interest. He presented Com])ton with 
a translation of the Church of England cate- 
chism into his invented language, which he 
now called ‘ Formosan.’ He was voluble in 
Latin to Archbishop Tillotson. Not only did 
the bishops and clergy thenceforth regard him 
with compassion and set on foot a fund for 
his maintenance and further education, but 
scientific men were anxious to study his 
language and to learn something of so un- 
familiar a land as Formosa. Ilis assurance 
silenced suspicions of fraud. lie made it a 
practice never to withdraw or modify any 
statement that he once made in public, and 
having committed himself to the assertion 
that Formosa was part of the empire of Japan 
(instead of China), and that its population 
was impossibly large, he steadfastly declined 
to entertain corrections. Father Fountenay, 
a jesuit naissionary to China, was at tho 
moment in London, and readily perceived 
Paalmanazar’s blunders. But Psalmanazar 
met his critic at a public meeting of the Hoyal 
Society (2 Feb, 1703-4), and, according to liis 
own account, successfully rebutted Foun- 
tenay’s censures. Sir Hans Sloane, the 
secretary of the Hoyal Society, invited the 
disputants to dine with him ei^t days later, 
and among the guests was the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who became one of Psalxnanazar’s most 
generous patrons. * He was now invited to 
eveiy gi*eat table in the kingdom ’ {Gmt 
Mag. 1766, m 78), and on all occasions he 
paraded his Formosan language, which was 
‘ sufficiently original, copious, and regular to 
impose on men of very extemsive learning^ 
(JxiCiLk^Si^o'^^LangxiagQs of tha Bast ^ p. 237), 


By iiupudont raillery he su(‘C 0 (*(li‘d in ( urning 
the laugh against HcM‘pti(‘.a. Wlnui llishop 
Burnet asked him for proofs tliat lu‘ <;anu) 
from Formosa, ho ropliod tliat tlio bisho]), if 
cliance took him lo Formosa, would bo 
placed in an awkward dihumnu whmi, on his 
declaring himself an Englishman, lie was 
asked to prove the st atemont. * You say you 
are an Elnglishman,’ (lie h\n*mosan,a(:eoV(ting 
to Psahnauazar, would retort; ‘you look as 
like a Dutchman as any that ever traded to 
Formosa’ {^Pyladoti (vnd Bichavd 

Gwinuet and Elizabeth Thomas ; Qc7it. M(w* 
1765, p. 78). 

At the expense of Compton and his friends, 
Psalmanazar sjient six months, ajiparmitly 
in 1704, at Oxford, where rooms were as- 
signed him at Christ Obundi. 'Hie bishop 
hoped that he would theri^ ‘teaidi tbe For- 
mosan language to a si‘t of genthanen, wlio 
were afterwards to go with liim to convert 
these peo])le to Christianity’ {Mmoirs^ p. 
161). lie ihseinutccl large assemblies of ladies 
and gentlemen at the university by detailed 
accounts of tlu^ human saerifiees which 
formed part (ho said) of the Eonnosans’ re- 
ligiou.s ritual. Ho thought it. no sin, ho 
told his hearers, to eat human tlesh, but 
owned it was a little unnnuuuedy. lie made 
some learned reseandies at Oxford, and, ac- 
cording to Hearne, ‘ left behind him at Christ 
Church a book, in manuscript, wherein a 
distinct account, was given of the consular 
and imperial coins, by himself’ {(Jolkctiomf 

1 . 27 1 ) • 

To improve his position, Psalmanazar, at 
Iniies’s instigation, priqiared a full account of 
what ho alleged to bo his early life and ex- 
periences. 1 le wrote in Lat in, anti the main 
portion of his niauu.scri})t was t.ranslated by 
Mr. Oswald. It was conqdotnd intwo mont hs, 
and was issued before the mid of 1701, with 
a dedication to Bishop (Jompton, as ‘An His- 
torical and Ceographuial Description of Eor- 
mosa, an Island subject to the Elnqieror of 
Japan . . . illustrated with several Out-s,’ 
There was prefixed a long inta*od action, de- 
scribing his reception in England, his travels, 
and his conversion to protestuutism. He 
seized every opportunity of abusing tlie 
jesuits, a policy which commondud the work 
to English churchmen. In a later stuitiou 
the language, dress, religious beliefs, and poli- 
tical constitution of Formosa were set. forth 
in detail. What was not due to his own 
imagination he borrowed from Vavenius’s 
‘Descriptio lhgniJa])cmitB et Siam’ (Amster- 
dam, 1649) or Candidius’s ‘ V oyagesJ 'Though 
the book met with much sucw^ss, Psalma- 
nazip only received ten guineas for the first 
edition. A second edition, next year, brought 
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liim twelve. A French translation, edited 
by ^lo ^ioiir N. F. B. K.,’ with some addi- 
tional plates, appeared at the same date at 
Amsterdam, and a German version was pub- 
lished at Frankfort in 1716. The French 
nmdcring provoked a reply, entitled * Eclair- 
cissomeus ’(Hague, 1706j, froniAmalvi, the 
minister at Sluys, who complained of Psalma- 
nazar’a misstatements respecting himself. 
Other criticisms rendered Psalmanazar’s posi- 
tion perilous, but he was slow to acknow- 
ledgt?. defeat. In 1707 he published a singular 
* Dialogue between a Japanese and a Formo- 
san about some parts of the lleligion of the 
Japanese,’ llei'e the Japanese interlocutor 
is represented as a freethinking critic of 
priesU'raft which the Formosan champions. 
About the same time Psalmamizar’s mentor, 
Innes, was rewarded for his zeal in convert- 
ing and teaching him, by his appointment as 
chaplain-gonoral to the English forces in 
Ikirtugal. Imies’s withdrawal discouraged 
I^salmanazar, who felt incompetent to sustain 
the imposture unaided. The tide of incre- 
dulity rose, Psalmanazar’a credit was shaken, 
his ])atvon8 gradually deserted him, and after 
1708 lie was the butt of much ridicule. In 
the * Spectator ’ (T^o. 14) of 16 March 1710- 
1711 a mock advertisement announced that 
in an oi)era, called < The Cruelty of Atruus,’ 
to be produced at the llaymarket Theatre, 
Miho scene wherein Thyestes eats his own 
children is to be performed by the famous Mr. 
IVsalmanazar, lately arrived from Formosa.’ 

Psalmanazar, bowing to the storm, re- 
tired into obscurity, and indulged, accord- 
ing to his own account, in all manner of dis- 
sipation. About 1712 he was induced to 
revive his false ])r 0 tensions. One Pattenden 
persuaded him to father ‘ a wliite sort of Japan ’ 
paint which he had invented, and it was adveiv 
tisecl as * white Formosan work,’ and as intro- 
duced by Psalmanazar from his own country. 
Bubsoquently he obtained more honourable 
employment. He became a tutor, and then 
acted as clerk of a regiment engaged in Lan- 
cashire in the suppression of the Jacobite re- 
hellion of 1716. In 1717, when he left the 
regiment at Bristol on its departure for Ire- 
land, he tried his hand at fan-painting, and 
afterwards did some literary work for a Lon- 
don printer. A clergyman, who still be- 
lieved his discredited story, collected sub- 
scriptions in his behalf } but a serious illness 
in i72»S, during which he read Law’s ‘ Seri- 
ous Call ’and Nelson’s ‘Methods of Devo- 
tions,’ led him to renounce his past life and 
errors, and to begin ‘ a faithful narrative ’ of 
his deceit, which was to be published after 

Ilia death, . 

Thenceforth Psalmanazar gained a labo- 


rious livelihood as a hack-writer, and the 
sanctity of his demeanour was held to be 
convincing proof of the thoroughness of 
his repentance. His sole indulgence was 
in opium. At one time he took ‘ten or 
twelve spoonfuls every night, and very often 
more,’ but be succeeded in reducing the dose 
‘ to ten or twelve drops in a pint of punch,’ 
which he drank with the utmost regularity 
at the end of each day’s work. He in- 
variably wrote from seven in the morn- 
ing till seven at night, and was very abs- 
temious in his diet. He spent much time 
in learning Hebrew, which he came to speak 
with ease. He prepared for the press a new 
edition of the Psalms, with Leusden’s Latin 
version ; but it was not published, because 
Br. Hare, bishop of Chichester, anticipated 
him in the scheme in 1736. He wrote pri- 
vately against the bishop’s theory of Hebrew 
metres, whichLowthhnallyrefuted. Psalma- 
nazar’s chief publication was ‘A General 


History of Printing,’ originally designed by 
Samuel Palmer (d. 1732) [q. v.J, whose nanie 
alone ai)pears a s author on the title-page. This 
Psalmanazar claimed to have compiled under 
the patronage of the Earl of Pembroke. Be- 
tween 1735 and 1744 he was employed, with 
Archibald Bower [q. v.] and others, in com- 
piling the ^ Universal History.’ To the first 
edition he contribtited ‘Jewish History,’ the 
‘ Ancient History of Greece,’ the ‘ Ancient 
Empires of Nice and Trebizon,’ the ‘Ancient 
Spaniards,’ the ‘ Ancient Germans,’ the 
^ Gauls,’ the ‘ Celtes and Scythians.’ In the 
second edition he wrote on later Theban, 
Corinthian and Jewish history, and on Xeno- 
phon’s retreat. 

In 1747 he contributed an anonymous 
article on Formosa to Bowen’s ‘ Complete Sys- 
tem of Geography’ (ii. 261). The article 
stated that Psalmanazar had long since 
owned the fraud, though not publicly, out 
of consideration for a ‘ few persons who for 
private ends took advantage of his youthful 
vanity to encourage him in an imposture 
which he might otherwise never have had the 
thought, much less the confidence, to have 
carried on.’ In 1763 he published, iinder the 
pseudonym of ‘ an obscure layman in town,’ 
a volume of ‘ Essays on the following sub- 
jects : I. on Miracles, II. on the Extra- 
ordinary Adventure of Balaam, III. on the 
Tictory gained by Joshua over Jabin, King 
of Hazor.’ 

Late in life he lived in Ironmonger Row, 
Old Street, Clerkenwell, and bore an irre- 
proachable reputation, ‘ Scarce any person, 
even children, passed him without showing 
him the usual signs of respect ’ (Hawkins, 
Jvlmmi, p. 647). Smollett, in ^ Humphrey 
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Clinker,’ described Him in bis old age as 
one ^ who, after having drudged half a cen- 
tury in the literary mill in all the simplicity 
and abstinence of an Asiatic, subsists upon 
the charity of a few booksellers, just suf- 
jdclent to keep him from the parish.’ His 
fame for sanctity reached the ears of Dr. 
Johnson, who ^sought after’ him and ' used 
to go and sit with him at an alehouse’ 
in Old Street. Johnson said that he never 
saw 'the close of the life of any one that 
he wished so much his own to resemble 
for its purity and devotion.’ Johnson never 
contradicted him. He would, he said, as 
soon have thought of contradicting a bishop; 
arid, according to Mrs. Piozzi, he declaimed 
that ‘Psulmanazar’a piety, penitence, and 
virtue exceeded almost what we read as 
wonderful in the lives of the saints.’ John- 
son mentions him in his ‘ Prayers and Medi- 
tations ’ (p. 102) as a man * whose life was, 
I think, uniform.’ 

Psalmanazar died in Ironmonger How on 
3 May 1763, aged about 84. * Ilia pious and 
patient endurance ’ (wrote Mrs. Piozzi) * of 
a tedious illness, ending in an exemplary 
death, confirms the strong impression his 
merit had made upon the mind of Mr. John- 
son ’ {Anecdotes, p. 176). 

All his property he left, by will dated 
23 April 1764,^ to his friend and housekeeper, 
Sarah Rewalling. In 1764 there was pub- 
lished, by his direction and for the boueiit 
of his executrix, his ' Memoirs of * com- 
monly known by the name of George Psalma- 
nazar.’ A portrait is prefixed, together with 
Ills will. A second edition appeared in 1765. 
The story of his imposture and early struggles 
fills two-thirds of the book. ^ The success of 
his deceit and the interest it excited seem 
to justify Horace Walpole’s comment that, 
as a literary impostor, he possessed a greater 
genius than Ohatterton. In the ^Biblio- 
tlieque Universelle, des Voyages,’ by Cl. 
Boucher de la Richarderie (Paris, 1808), a full 
summary of Psalmanazar’s history of For- 
mosa is unsuspectingly supplied (v, 289 sq.) 

[Psalmanjizar’s Memoirs, 1764, and Account of 
Formosa, 1704 ; Boswell’s Life ofJolmsoo, cd. 
G. B. Hill, iii. 314, 443-9 (an essay by Dr. Hill), 
iv. 274; D’Jsraeli’s Curiosities of Literature; 
Celebrit^s Angl.»ises by Jules Lofevxe Deumier, 
1805 (a very slight sketch).] S, L. 

PUCCI, FRANCESCO (1540-1693?), 
theological writer, was born at Florence in 
1540 (GASj?Aiii). lie was of the same, 
family as the conseiwative cardinals Lorenzo 
Pucci (d. 1531), Roberto Pucci {d. 1647), 
and Antonio Pucci {d, 1644), but his own bent 
was towards literature and freethought. 
Following Tuscan custom, ho began life in a 


mercantile house at Lyons, nem he heitaine 
bitten with a rerorming ziiul, and having 
some means of his own, in addition I .0 an 
allowance from his father, ho pursiuid a 
career of strange iiulo])eutlene,c. 11c made 
his way to London, where he became ac- 
quainted with Antonio de Oorro [(p v.] In 
1572 he repaired to Oxford, ap])arimtly (ex- 
pecting to find syni]>athy with liis anta- 
gonism to tlie Calvinist.ic typo of pr()le.s- 
tantism. On 18 iMay 1574 ho was admit t(^d 
M.A. He applied for a postMif locturer in 
theology, hut his disputations soon mad(‘, him 
obnoxious to the autUoritios, who expollod 
him (before June 1575) from the uuivorsily, 
John RainoUls, D.l). [q. v.], writes in 157() io 
the vice-chancellor, ‘It, pleased ( 3od tostirr up 
your haste with the grace of his holy Spirit 
for the removing of Puccius,’ In 1575-7 lie 
was ill London, communicating with the 
Italian congregation of the * strangtTs’ 
church,’ but unsettled in his views, lie 
corresponded with Frime.e.seo Bet ti, a Roman 
of noble family, wlio advised him to come to 
Basle and lay his dilliculties before the fut,ure 
heresiarch, I’austo Paulo Bozzini (Bixdnns). 
Pucci reached Basle about May 1577, and 
held a written disputation with Sozzinl on 
the question of immorlality. Pue.ci regardial 
all creatures as imperishable; Sozziui de- 
nied the natural immoil.ality of man, treat- 
ing a future life as a conditional privih'go. 
On 4 June Pucci formulated his positions, 
under ten heads; Sozzini replied on 11 June ; 
Pucci linished a rejoinder on 1 July, The 
discussion was inteiTUpted by expulsion 
of Pucci from Basle. He had publusly main- 
tained an extreme form of Pelagiuuism, print- 
ing theses, ‘ Do Fide natura homiuibuH uni- 
versis insita,’ in which he cdaimod that all 
men are by nature in a stat e of sal vation, Boon 
afterwards an epidmnic drove Sozzini from 
Basle ; ho coiiqilet.ecl an auswm* to Puc.ci at 
Zurich on 27 Jan. 1 578. This, in the following 
October, he forwarded to Pucci, who made 
notes on the margin of the manuscrljit, hut 
wrote no formal reply, Jjong afterwards 1,1 :e 
manuscript was returned to Bozzinlt.hrough 
Cornelius Daems, I),0,L,, of Gouda. Sozzinl 
printed the whole discussion with tluitithi 
‘De Statu Primi ITominis antt^ luqisum,* 
Cracow, 1590, 4to (reprinted 1610, 4 to; also 
in Socini Opora, il. 257 seq,) 

From Basle Pucci had returned by way 
of N uremberg and Flanders to London, where 
Sozzini believed liim to b(^ still staying in 
December 1580. Ills pimuliar views e.xposed 
him to persecution and imprisonnuuit : on 
his release he betook himself to Holland, 
where he made the acquaintance of Justus 
Lipaiub at Leyden. In Holland he attached 
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liimHolf to a ‘concilium peregriiiantium 
(lliristiauonun/ and invited the adhesion of 
Sv)zzini. ]lc soon moved on to Antwerp, 
liy ir) 8 r) lie had resorted to Sozzini in Poland. 
At Cracow ho fell in with John Dee [q. v.] 
and Edward Kelley [q. v.], who passed for 
Konnui catholics, and were hent on a new 
universal reformation. They initiated Pucci 
into t heir angelic experiences, and about the 
ini<ldl <3 of 1585, dovSpite the strong remon- 
istranc(‘s of Hozzini, he accompanied them to 
Prague. ( )n his arrival tluu'e, an angelic voice 
hade him re-enter the Roman communion, 
which he at once did. lie wrote to Sozzini 
and other friends, entreating them to follow 
his example. Dee and Kelley suspected him 
of had faith in treating against them with 
‘Roman catholic ecclesiastics ; he exculpated 
himself in a letter of 17 Sept. 1586, which 
was ])rinted. 

Reverting to the theme which had caused 
his expulsion from Basle, he printed a trea- 
tise * Do Christi Servatoris Erticacitate in 
omnibus et singulis hominibus .... Asser- 
tio Catholica,’ &c., Gouda, 1592, 8vo, with a 
dedieal ion to Clement VIIL A ‘ Refutatio ’ 
of this ‘ Satanic’ treatise was published by 
Lucas Osiandor at Tiibingcn in 1593 ; Nicho- 
las Serarius also published ‘ Contra Novos 
, . . Puccii . . . Errores libri duo,’ &c., Wurz- 
burg, 1593, 12mo, and there were other re- 
plies. He projected a journey to Rome, to 
present his bootc in person 5 but in November 
1592, while on the way, he was thrown from 
a vehicle, and lay some months with a 
broken thigh at Salzburg, where he probably 
died, under arrest, in^ 1693, Mpy of his 
leltt'rs and papers are in the archives of the 
consistory at ISalzburg. According to Gas- 
parl, ho wrote his ‘ De Sorv. Elfic. ’ on his 
sick-bed at Salzburg j it was probably his 
‘J)o Christi Regno,’ which is preserved 
amotig the Salzburg papers in Latin and in 
Italian. 

[Wood’s Atbeufie Oxon. (Bliss), i, 680, 587 seq., 
iii. 290; F. Borini Opera [1668], j, 378 seq., 
41)7, 6i)8 ; Bayle’s Diclionnaire Hist, et Grit. 
1740, iii. $20 seq.; Joanuis Baptist® de Gas- 
pans ConimentHrius de Vita . . Pneeii, in A, 
Calogiera's Nuova Raccolta d’Opuscoli, &e., 
3 766, vol.xxix,, also 1776, vol. xxx.; Catf-rbi’s 
La Ohiesa di S. Onofrio, 1858; CanHi’s Gh 
Eretici d’ltalia, 1866, ii. 499 ; the Sozzini and 
their School, in Theological Review, October 
1879, up. 549 seq. ; Wood’s MSS. E. 29, in the 
Bodleian Library; Twelve Bad Men, ed. Sec- 
combe, «.v, Kelley; information from the Bev. 
Eortunato Cocchi of St. Onofrio.] A. G, 

PirOKERIDGE, RICHARD (1690 ?- 
1 759), i nventor of the musical glasses, [See 
l^oqKiuou.], 


^PUCKERING, Sir HENRY (1618- 
1701), royalist. [See Newton, Sir Henry.] 

PUCKERING, Sir JOHN (1544-1596), 
lord keeper of the gi*eat seal, eldest son of 
William Puckering of Flamborough, York- 
shire, was born in 1544. On 10 April 1559 
he was admitted a student at Lincoln’s Inn, 
where he was called to the bar on 15 Jan. 
1567, was elected governor in 1575, and 
reader in’ Lent 1577. In 1580 he was made 
serjeant-at-law. In the parliaments of 1 584- 
1586 and 1586-7 he was speaker of the 
House of Commons, being member succes- 
sively for Carmarthen, Bedford, and Gatton, 
Surrey, In the former he committed, on 
17 pec. 1584, WDliam Parry [g. v.] for op- 
posing the bill excluding jesuits from the 
realm ; in the latter, on the incrimination of 
the Queen of Scots by the Star-chamber com- 
mission, he presented to Elizabeth on 12 Nov. 
1586 the resolutions of the commons in 
favour of her speedy execution. In both parlia- 
ments his speeches to the queen were couched 
in the most grandiloquent style of loyal 
adulation. While still speaker he was made 
queen’s segeant, and employed in unravelling 
the plots of Babington, Abington, and their 
confederates. In 1586 he joined the council 
of the Marches. His first appearance in court 
on the crown side was in Abington’s case on 
15 Sept. 1686. He also took part in the 
prosecution of William Davison (1641?- 
1608) [q. v.j, of Sir Richard Knightley [q. v.], 
and ofrhilip Howard, first earl of Arundel 
of the Howard family [q. v.], besides acting 
as joint commissioner with Baron Clarke in 
the trial of the puritan John Udal [q. v.] in 
July 1590 and February 1590-1. While oc- 
cupied in prosecuting at Westminster the late 
lord-deputy of Ireland, Sir John Perrot[q. v.], 
he was made lord keeper of the great seal on 
28 April 1692, in succession to Sir Christopher 
Hatton [q. v.], and knighted. He took the 
lord-keeper’s oaths and his seat in the court 
of chancery on 4 June, and delivered the 
queen’s speech on the meeting of parliament 
on 19 Feb. 1692-3. 

Puckering was a favourite with the queen, 
whom he entertained with pro'dig^ magni- 
ficence at his villa at Kew on 11 Dec. 1591. 
His town residence was Russell House, be- 
tween Charing Cross and the Temple. After 
a brief tenure of office, disgraced by a si- 
moniacal disposal of ecclesiastical patronage 

the guilt of which Camden imputes to his 

subordinates— he died at his villa at Kew on 
80 April 1596. His remains were interred in 
St-PauTs Chapel, Westminster Abbey, where 
a costly monument was placed to his memory 
by his widow. 
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Some manuscripts, transcribed by Tbomas 
Baker [q. v.] from lost p^apers by Puckering, 
are in ilarl. MS. 7042 [cf. arts. Mablowe, 
Ohbtstopheb, and Penry, John.] Other of 
his letters and memoranda are Egerton MSS. 
2124 tf, 48-53,2644, and Addit. MSS. 26246 
and 32117. 

By his wife, Jane, daughter of George 
Chowne of Kent, he had issue (with four 
daughters) three sons, of whom the two elder 
died in infancy. The third, Sir Thomas 
Puckering (1692-1636), who was, between 
1606 and 1610, the companion of Henry, 
prince of Wales, sat in parliament as M.P. for 
Tamworth from 1621 to 1628, and was high 
sherilf of W arwickshire in 1626. In 1612 he 
was both knighted (3 June) and made a 
baronet {2o Nov.) He was a member of the 
North-West Passage Company. He was 
buried in 1636 in the church of St. Mary, 
Warwick, where an elaborate monument is 
extant. The baronetcy expired on his death. 
By his wife, Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir 
John Morley of Halnaker in Sussex, whom 
he married in 1616, he had three daughters, 
viz.: Frances, who died in infancy; Jane and 
Cecilia or Cicely, who. died at the age of 
thirteen. The surviving daughter, Jane, 
died without issue in 1652, and on her death 


the estates devolved on Sir Henry Newton 
[q.v.], her father’s nephew (I lami)cr’s manu- 
script notes to Ditodale’s JrarwiekMir, ii. 
404, in Brit. Mus, ; Ocmvir.w, 

Wort/iies; Brown, Genesis of the United 
States). 

[Dngdale’s Grig. pp. 263, 261, and Chron. 
Ser. p. 96; Strype’s Works, od, 1322; Cal, 
State Papers, Pom. 1691-7 and Addenda, 1680- 
1625; Browne Willis’s Not. Pari. iii. 99, 116; 
Cobbett’s State Trials, i. 1143, 1233, 1281, 1327; 
Cobbett’s Purl. Hist. i. 822; Somers 'rracts, i. 227, 
232; Nichols’s Progrossos of dueon Klizabeth, 
iii. 129-30, 252, 369, 462, 463; Camden’s An- 
nales regn. Eliz. od. Hoarno, pp. 641, 596, 641, 
735-6; Sidney Papers, od. Collins, i. 376 ; 
Nicolas’s Sir Olunstophor Hatton, p. 482, and 
Pavison, pp. 151 , 313; LyHotis’.s Environs of Lon- 
don, i. 204-5 ; Manning and Bray’s Surrey, i. 4-46 ; 
HasteeVs Kent,i. 35; OlnltOPbuok’sHortfonlsinro, 
ii. 516, 621; Norden’s Essex (Camden Soc.), p. 
xvii ; Nichols’s, Herald and Cmmalogist, iii. 460, 
473; Neale’s Westminster Abbey, ii. 179; Mar- 
sliall’s (3'enoa.logist, iv. 33; Howard’s Misc, Con, 
et Herald, ii. 101, 198, 2nd ser. i. 207; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 11th Rep. App. pp. 127, 137, 160, 
306 ; Bari. MS. 6164, If. 51 6, 79, and 91 ; Sj)ed- 
ding’s Life of Francis Bacon; Foss’s Lives of the 
.Judges; Campbell’s Lives of tlie Chancellors; 
Manning’s Lives of the Speakers,] J. M. iL 
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ACADEMY,—* A valuable and fitting eonelusion to the greAt work.* 

In One Volume of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo, 26s. net, in cloth ; or S2s. net^ in h'alf-ihdrooco. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX & EPITOME. 


This volume is intended to form a summary guide to the vast and varied contents of 
the Dictionary and its Supplement. Every name about which substantive biographic 
information is given in the sixty-three volumes of the Dictionary, or in the three Supple- 
mentary Volumes, finds mention here in due alphabetical order. An epitbme is given of 
the leading facts and dates that have been already recorded at length in the pages of the 
original work, and there is added a precise reference to the volume and page where the full 
article appears. 

The exclusive aim of the Index and Epitome is to make bare facts and dates as ready 
of rapid reference as possible. 

A few errors of fact and date which figure in the original work have been con*ected in 
the Index ; but, with that reservation, the Index literally reflects, in brief and bald outline, 
the result s embodied in the Dictionary and Supplemeilt. 

The separate articles which it supplies amount to 30,378 ; the cross references number 


OIPIlTlOnSTS. 


The appearance of this 
Supplement to the Dictionary of National 
Biography*' puts the coping-stone upon a 
work which is Justly regarded as a national 
possession. . . . We can indeed conceive no 
volume of reference more indispensable to 
the scholar, literary man, the historian, 
and the journalist.' 

STANDARD.-* The appeal of the INDEX 
AND EPITOME is two-fold. Those who are 
fortunate enough to possess the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography ” will find thid oon- 
venlent duo of the utmost service. There 
are, however, thousands of homes where 
questions of expenditure and shelf-room 
block'tho admission of a large and necessarily 
costly series of books, and it is certain that 
In such cases this volume will find an imme- 
diate welcome.* 

SCOTSMAN.— ‘This volume of the Diction- 
ary will soon be the best-thumbed of them 
all. Only long and frequent use upon par- 
ticular occasions fully tests a book of this 
kind ; but It needs no very exhaustive scru- 
tiny to reveal that the EPITOME Is a work 
well organised, of exact learning, and of 
a careful compilation. Useful in itself, it 
must largely enhance the usefulness of the 
Dictionary which It serves.' 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* A volume of 
the highest practical utility. ... We haVe 
tested the work by several consultations, 
and have found it answer exactly to the 
excellent plan outlined in its preface.* 

PALL MALL GA2:ette.-‘ This final volume 
will convince every one of the Dictionary's 
wonderful utility, and. Indeed, Introduce the 
work to many who may not be able to afford 
the original volumes.* 

TIMES. -‘This newly-published INDEX 
AND EPITOME may seem a mere trifie com- 
pared to the rest, but is, in fact, a remark- 
able piece of work. , . . As far as we have 
been able to test It this design has been so 
admirably carried out as t6 give the work a 
real value and importance of Its own.* 

DAILY CHRONICLE.-* Some books we com- 
mit to the consideration of our readers with 
pleasure, some with confidence; but the 
acquisition of this work recommends itself 
to any educated man or woman, not other- 
wise provided, as something more than a 
duty, as a privilege, a certificate of English 
citizenship.* 

globe.— ‘A n invaluable addition to the 
list of books of reference. We have had 
brief biographical dictionaries before now, 
but none at once so comprehensive, so full, 
and so accurate as this.* 


V PROSPECTUS POST-FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 

M do not hesitate to name Thackeray hrsU His knowledge of hnitmn nature wn* 
sunreme. and his charactors stand out as human beings with a t^oree and a truth which 
has not. I think* boon within the reach of any other EnglUsh novelist. In any period/ 

Anthuniv Tion.hHiM!;, K.'an.uei Nttvitiuicr.* in nu:^ AtttnmuuivAriiT. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


13 Vols, lar^c crown 8vo. cloth, i^ilt tot>, On. each. The 13 Volumes ano 
also supplied la Set cloth Ulndlnil* l^lli top, Xll, IBb. 

This K(‘vv and Ih'viscd Edition untnpnHr.s luldittotud nuitnrial ami Idlluudu lla|mhlishet\ 
hettevH, SkeUdmsjiud I)ni\sdnp:s,dcrivc<l frutu the Author’s (irlgitml MSS,au<l Note-hooNj and 
eacdi volume iiududcs a Mcumlr in the form of au intrndTietion by Mm. UuniMONu Uhniaiic* 
Also the ‘UBHARY/ ‘CHEAPEll ILtUSTHATKl),’ and ‘I'OCKKT* Editions 

of Thackeray Works. 


Robert Browning’s Gomplete Works, (iht'api'r Rilition. Editwi 

MKl AnH<»eUfil t».v Anntii^Tisw nnuiEi.i,. K.U., »whI thuniKHU* ii, KwnV«»m. Twn Vola* kigd cruwn Hvo, 
Imutid 111 r.loTili, yStl top, with u Port.rftlt“i''nHif iHjilccf U» flncU Votumo, ?.«. ^ 41 /. |»t r vol. 

AlBo tlRi tlNIVoltW KDirioN OP luiHKUr tUU>WNlNt/S WoltlvH, In i-tRvi’nt^’pu voIh. <tmw» Kvo, 
Itoiiud in Btitrt, ii I hx,\ or tiio VohinicH b.mitil Hopamtoly, f»4, «tteh. And Uio I’nOKtVf Kt>tThTN In Klglit V«l«, 
jTinU'd U|H)n Imliti piuwr, with a I'grtrult-ProntlMpicttw tu cacti vnUinun Kcin Hvo, Um. d./, «nedi not, in lhap olntti ; 
«t a4. not in UtutUi’t. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning's Oompiete Works, (’liiiftimr Edition. 

UiMiVol. witli portrait tuid a Paiirtltiille ol liw MH.et *A Houiiot (mm tlu» J'ortiiKtmKo/ i uirun emwu Hvo. 
bduiid lu (ileth, gill. mp. 7s, iUL 

Ataotlm IINIPOHM KDITION Of MllH. tUimVNIMrU’H WOUKW. Mix vol», amull umwn Hvo. 5i. each. 
Anti dio POCKBT KlUTluN, in Jl vols. tfflnuwl iiptui hidla papor, with a Portrait d'T‘onti«pioce W earli vohmuu 
Fop. Hvo. 24. D((. vnuli ma, 111 Ump ulcth *. or U mi In IratUoi*, 

THE ‘HAWORTH’ EDITION OF THE 

LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 

* Awumdly them are few booltn which will live in ISngllRh liUiratuTO than tlmtRn we own to tlin pun of 
the iliUMicU SlHtorH.'* ~ MruAK icii. 

hi Beven vol«. largo crown Hvn. cloth, gilt top, Oi. eneh ; or in Hot cloth hlinllnp, Kill, top, ,fi2, 2#. the Bet, 

'With i'ortmltH and lllu'^M’ntious, ludmling vlnwa of plaocH UoRcrlhc-d In the VVorkw, rrpmdtiwl from 
ThotograpUft spooially taken for the purpose hy Mr. W, H. hliuul, of hulllcld, UcrUy, In mijuncUim with 
Mr. 0, Barrow Krone, of Derby, ModaUlstH of th« Itoyal PhotwKmphlo Bindcty. Inlrotiiicthma te tlm WnrliH 
are BuppUod by Mrs. Ditmi'Hhv Wmu>, ami an lutroductiim ami MoteM to Mra. Uaitk«U‘« *Uf« of UharletU 
Bvouid' by Mr.ObKMitMT Iv.BimuTUU, tlu* eminent Bmubl nuthorlty* 

OnN'r'JfiN''i’H:— jauc Kyro“ -BhlrUsy- VUlotto^-Timatit of WllUfcU HftU-™Wutherlng llciKhti* '"Thu Trofewior} 
and FoornK “Li c of Cbarlattfi BruntU. 

%♦ Also the i’OlMILMi EDITION, Sovon vok. Hmall poat Hvo, limp dath.er rluth la»iivd(*, gilt 
each. And tlic POO.KKT EhTTlON, Hevoji voIh. «tnaU fop. Hvo. wtclt with Fmutiwpltioo, Iwuial hi cloth, with gilt 
tup, U, Gd. per volwmo ; or the Bot, In guki-lcttorod cloth caws, 124, ild. 

Mrs, Gaskell’s Worka Uriiform Edition. Hevoa vola. cftcb containing 

Four niUBtratlunH, U 4 . Ilif, meU, bound In cloth. 

Wives) and Dang Uhira -North and Bmttlv-“Bylvla’H Lovm’« -Orunford, and othot Tftlii»’’*-Mafy 
Barton, >«ul other Talon— llutU, and other Talo»”“-Uv.Kio Udgh, and other Talca. 

Also tho E^OITJLAU ijumON, Sevou vol«. stimll poat Hvo, limp olutU, or doth hoarda, glU tup, I#, 
each. And tho POOKET ifiDl'riON, in Eight vote. HXUttU fep, Hvo. Ismud lu cloth, with Hilt top, U. (Id, pcf 
volume ; or tho Bet, in guld-lottored cloth 14.!, 

Miss Thackeray's Works. Umform Edition. Each Volumo IllustratoS 

bv a Vlgnctm T.tlo-pag**. Tcu v<n«* largo crown 8v«, tij. each. 

OoNTisK'm :*“Old KonslnKton -The Village on the OUlt —Five Old Frlonds and a Youhk Vrlnno-^To Kaiher, ««* 

. r-Bluebcard's Keya, i&c.— The Htmyof EUaaiiotb — Two Hours; From uu l«land— 'i'oUora and 8piuit)DrK**"M.tef 
Angel ; Fulham Lawn—MiHH WlUiamw)u*» JDlvagatloas— M. i'h, Dymond, 

, . Leigh Hunt's Works. Seven vols. fop. 8yo, limp cloth ; or cloth boards, 

Kjlt top; 24, Hd, each. 

,, OoHTWNTH ImaRiaatlon and Fancy— The Towa—Antoblography of X4eigh Hunt— Mc», Women, wwl 

Books— Wit and Eumour—A Jar uf Eouey from Mount Hybla— Table Talk. 

Sim Arthur Helps’ Works, Three vols. crown Svo. 7s, BiZ. each. 

OoN’ms'lw FiiFtidB in Oomioil, Tlrft B«*i$8--l*'ri6nds in Ooiinoil, Beoond Sorinn— Companion* of My 
'/ feolitudti ; Bashyu Written dRtl ig the iutervate of BiwlnotiB ; An Emay on Oi'ganiuatlou In Pally Ufa, 

'**• Bitmr, BLUSH, i CO. «.«( Iw tmpv to foraard a MTALOOUIS ml thHr TuWISflUaai put /«<. 

■ , onm’tirnKori. 
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